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I en not act the part of an impartial Speklator, if I dedicates * 
the following Papers to one who is not of the moſt conſummate and 
moſt acknowledged merit. | | 


None but 4 perſon of a finiſhed character, can be the proper patron 
of a work, which endeavours to cultivate and poliſh human life, by 
promoting virtue and knowledge, and by recommending whatſoever 
may be either uſeful or ornamental to ſociety. 8 

I know that the homage I now pay you, is offering a kid of vio- 
lence to one who is as ſolicitous to ſhun applauſe, as he is aſſiduous 
to deſerve it. But, my Lord, this is perhaps the only particular, in 
which your prudence will be always diſappointed. 


While juſtice, candour, equanimity, a zeal for the good of your 
country, and the mott perſuaſive eloquence in bringing over others 
to it, are valuable ailtin&ions, You are not to expect that the public 
will ſo far comply with your inclinations, as to forbear celebrating _ 
ſuch extraordinary qualities- It is in vain that you have endeavoured. 

| to conceal your ſhare of merit, in the many national ſervices whick 
you have effected. Do what you will, the preſent age will be talking 
of your virtues, though poſterity alone will do them juſtice, 


Other men paſs through oppoſitions and contending intereſts in the 
ways of ambition; but your great abilities have. been invited to power, 
an i importuncd to accept of advancement. Nor is it ſtrange that this. 
thould rapper to your Lordſhip, who could bring into the ſervice of 
your Sovereign the arts and policies of ancient Greece and Rome, as 
well as the moſt exact knowledge of our own conſtitution in particular, 
and of the intereſts of Europe in general ; to which I mult alſo add, a 
certain dignity in yourſelf, that, to ſay the leaſt of it, has been always 
equal to thoſe great honours which have been conferred upon you. 


ur Lon, 


Ic is very well known, how much the Church owed to you in the 
moſt dangerous day it ever ſaw, that of the arraignment of it's pre- 


lates ; and how far the civil power, in the late and preſent reign, has 


been indebted to your counſels and wiſdom. 


Bot to enumerate the great advantages which the public has re- 
beived from your adminiſtratior, would be a more proper work for an 
hiſtory than for an addreſs of this nature. 


Your 
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Your Lordſhip appears as great in your private life, as in the moſt 


Important offices which you” have borne, I would-therefore rather 


chuſe to ſpeak of the pleaſure you afford all who are admitted into 


your converſation, of your elegant taſte in all the pom parts of 


pv et op of your great humanity and complacency of manners, and 
of the ſurprizing influence which 1s peculiar to you, in making every 
one, who converſes with your Lordſhip, prefer you to himſelf, with- 


out thinking the leſs meanly of his own talents. But if I ſhould take 


notice of all that might be obſerved in your Lordſhip, I ſhould have 
nothing new to ſay upon any other character of diſtinction. I ain, 


My Lord, 
. © Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient; 


moſt devoted, humble Servant, 


1 uE srECraron. 
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Ne 1. THURSDAY, MARCH rx, 1710-11: 
NON FUMUM zA FULGOREz 22D Ex PUMO DARE Luer 
COGLTAT, VT 6PECIOSA DEHINC MIRACULA PROMAT» | 


Hon. Ars Por r. VER, 143. 


ONE WITH A FLASH BFCINS, AND ENDS IN sMox E; 
THE OTHER OUT OF SMOKE BRINGS GLORIOUS LIGHT) 
| AND (WITHOUT RAISING EXPECTATION HIGH) 


$URPRIZES US'WITH DAZZLING MIRACLES» 


| 1 Have obſerved; that a reader ſeldom 


peruſes a book with pleaſure, till he 


knows whether the writer of it be a 


black or a fair man, of a mild or cho- 


lerie diſpoſition, married or a bachelor; 


with other particulars of the like na- 
ture, that conduce very much to the 
right underſtanding of an author. To 


gratify this curio Ys which is ſo na- 

deſign this paper 

and my next as prefatory diſcourſes 
to my following writings, and ſhall 
give ſome account in them of the ſeveral 


tural to a reader, 


perſons that are engaged in this work. 
As the chief trouble of compiling, di- 
gelting, and correcting, will fall to my 
mare, I muſt do myſelf the juſtice to 
open the work with my own hiſtory. 

I was born to a ſmall hereditary eliate, 
which, according to'the tradition of the 
village where it lies, 'was bounded by 


the fame hedges and ditches in William 
the Conqueror's time that it is at pre- 
ſent, and has been delivered down rom 


father to ſon whole and entire, without 


IJ was two months 5 
make uſe of my coral until they had 
taken away the bells from it. 


Ros common. 


or meadow, during the ſpace of fix hun- 
dred years, There runs a ſtory in the 

family, that when my mother was gone 
with child of me about three months, 


ſhe dreamt that ſhe was brought to- bed 


of a Judge: whether this might proceed 
from a law-ſuit which was, thea de- 

ending in the family, or my father's : 
being a juſtice of the peace, I cannot 
determine; for I am not ſo vain as to 
think it preſaged any *dignity that I 
ſhould arrive at in my future life, though 
that was the interpretation which the 
neighbourhood put upon it. The gra- 
vity of my behaviour at my very 


| appearance in the world, and all the time 
that I ſucked, ſeemed to favour my 
mother's dream; for, as ſhe has often 


told me, I threw —_ my rattle before 
old, and would not 


As for the reſt of my infancy, there 
being nothing in it remarkable, I ſha!l _ 


paſs over it in ſilence. I find, that, 
during my nonage, I had the reputa- 


es 
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Tu SPECTATOR. 
| tion of a very ſullen e, but was al- Lane and the Haymarket. I have been 
ways a favourite of my ſchoolmaſter, taken for a merchant upon the Exchange 
for above theſe ten years, and ſometimes 
aſs for a Jew in the aſſembly of ſtock- 


jobbers at Jonathan's. In ſhort, wherever 
I ſee a cluſter of people, I always mix 
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who uſed to ſay—* thatmy parts were ſo- 

lid, and would wear well.” I had not 

been long at the unjverſity, before I di- 

ſtinguiſned myſelf by a moſt profound | 

ſilence; for during the ſpace of eight with them, though I never 

years, excepting in the public exerciſes . lips but in my own club. a 

of the college, I ſcarce uttered the quan- Thus I live in the world rather as a 

tity of. an hundred words; and, indeed, ſpectator, of mankind, than as one of 

do not remember that I ever ſpoke three the ſpecies; by which means I have made 

ſentences together in my whole lite. myſelf a ſpeculative ſtateſman, ſoldier, 

\ Whilſt I was in this learned body, I . merchant, and artiſan, without ever 
| applied myſelf with ſo much diligence meddling with any practical part in life, 
to my ſtudies, that there are very few I am very well verſed in the theory of "2 
celebrated books, either in the learned huſband or a father; and can diſcern th 
& the modern tongues, which I am not errors in the are 6 buſineſs, — 
acquainted with. - | | diverſion of others, better than thoſe 

pon the death of my father, I was who are engaged in them; as ſtanders- 
reſolved to travel into foreign countries; by diſcover blots, which are apt to 
and therefore left the univerſity, with 4 thoſe who are in the game. I 


open my 
\ £ 


the character of an odd, unaccountable 


fellow, that had a great deal of 3 5 
ble 


if I would but ſhew it. An inſatia 
thirſt after knowledge carried me into 
all the countries of Europe, in which 


never eſpouſed any party with violence, 
and am reſolved to obſerve an exact 


neutrality between the Whigs and To- 
ries, unleſs I ſhall. be forced to declare 


myſelf by the hoſtilities of either ſide. 


In ſhort, I have acted in all the parts of 
my life as a looker-on, which is the 
character I intend to preſerve in this 


e ee I EL Es 
I have given the reader juſt fo much 


there was any thing new or ſtrange to 
be ſeen; nay, to ſuch a degree was my 
curioſity raifed, that having read the 
eontroverſies of ſome great men con- 
ecrning the antiquities ef Egypt, I made 
-- 2 yoyage to Grand Cairo, on purpoſe to of my hiſtory and character, as to let 
take the meaſure of TR and as him ſee I am not altogether unqualified . 
ſoon as 1 bd er fright f right in that for the buſineſs T have undertaken. As 
particular, returned to my native coun- for other particulars in my life and ad- 
try with great ſatisfaction. VvVvVeentures, I ſhall inſert them in follow- 
I have paſſed my latter years in this ing papers as I, ſhall. fee occaſion, In 
eity, where Tam frequently ſeen in moſt the mean time, ,when I confider how 
blic places, though there are not above much I have ſeen, read, and heard, 1 
alf a dozen of my ſelect friends that begin to blame my own taciturnity; a 
| know me; of whom my next paper ſhall . ſince Lhave neither time nor inclination - 
give a more particular account. There to communicate the fulneſs of my heart 
is no place of general reſort, wherein I in ſpeech, I am reſolved to do it in 
do not often make my appearance; ſome- writing, and to print myſelf out, if. 
times J am ſeen thruſting my head into poſſible, before I die. I have been often 
a round of politician's at Will's, and told by my friends, that it is pity ſo 
liſtening with great attention to the many uſeful diſcoveries which I have 
narratives that are made in thoſe lit- made ſhould, be in the poſſeſſion of a 
tle circular audiences. Sometimes I ſilent man. For this reaſon, therefore, 
imoke a pipe at Child's, and whilſt I ſhall publiſh a ſheet-full of thoughts 
I feem attentive to nothing but the every morning, for the benefit of my 
Poftman, overhear the converſation contemporaries; and if I can any way 
of every table in the room. I ap» contribute to the diverſion. or improvę- 
pear on Sunday nights at St. James's ment of the country in which I live, I 
Coffee-houſe; and ſometimes join the ſhall leave it, when I. am ſummoned out 
little committee of politics in the inner of jt, with the ſecret ſatisfaction of think - 
room; as one who comes there to hear ing that I have ngt lived in vain. 
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reaſons, I muſt keep to myſelf, at leaſt 
for ſome time: I mean, an account of 
my name, my age, and my lodgings. I 
muſt confeſs, I would gratify my reader 
in any thing that is reaſonable; but as 
for theſe three particulars, though. I am 
ſenſible they might tend very much to 
the embelliſhment of my paper, I can- 
not yet come to a reſolution of commu- 
nicatipg them to the public. They 


would indeed draw me out of that ob- 


ſcurity which I have enjoyed for many 


years, and expoſe me in public places 


to ſeveral ſalutes and civilities, which 
bave been always very diſagreeable to 
me; for the greateſt pain I can ſuffer is, 

the being talked to, and being ſtared at. 
It is for this reaſon likewiſe, that I 
keep my complexton and dreſs as very 
great ſecrets; though it is not impoſſible 
but I may make diſcoveries of both, in 


7. 


the progreſs of the work T have under- 
taken. g ; 33 BR 
After having been thus particular upon 
myſelf, I ſhall in mw __ 
give an account of thoſe gentlemen who 
are concerned with me in this work: for, 
as I have before intimated, a plan of it 
is laid and concerted, as all other mat- 
ters of importance are, in a club. How- 
ever, as my friends have engaged me to 
ſtand in the front, thoſe who have a mind 
to correſpond with me, may direct their 
letters to the Spectator, at Mr. Buck- 
ley's, in Little Britain. For I muſt 


further acquaint the reader, that though 


our club meets only on Tueſdays and 
Thurſdays, we have appointed a com- 
mittee to ſit every night for the inſpection 
of all ſuch papers as may contribute to 
the advancement of the public weal, 
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$IX MORE AT LEAST JOIN THEIR CONSEN TING VOICE« 


12 firſt of our ſociety is a gentle- 
man of Wortefterſhire, of ancient 
deſcent, a baronet, his name Sir Roger 
de Coverley. His great grandfather was 


inventor of that famous country-dance- 
which is called after him. All who 


know that ſhire are very well acquaint- 
ed with the parts and merits of Sir Ro- 
or. He is a gentleman that is very 
lingular in his behaviour, but his ſin- 
gufarities proceed from his good ſenſe, 
and are contradictions to the manners 
of the world, only as he thinks the world 
is in the wrong. However, this hu- 
mour creates him no enemies, for he 


does nothing with ſourneſs or obſtinacy; 


and his being unconfined to modes and 
forms makes him but the readier and 
more capable to pleaſe and oblige all 
who know him. When he is in town, 
he-lives in Soho Square. It is ſaid, he 
keeps himſelf a bachelor, by reaſon he 
Was croſſed in love by a peryerſe beau- 
tiful widow of the next 3 to him, 


Before this diſappointment, Sir Roger 


was what you call a fine gentleman 
had often ſupped with ml Lord Ro- 
cheſter and Sir Geor e Etherege, fought 
A duel upon his firſt coming to town, 


ang kicked Bully Dawſon in a public | 


\ > i 


coffee-houſe for calling him youngſter. _ 
But being ill uſed by the above-men- 
tioned widow, he was very ſerious for 
-a year and a half; and thaugh, his tem- 
per being naturally jovial, he at laſt got 
over it, he grew careleſs of himſelf, and 
never dreſſed afterwards. He continues 


to wear a coat and doublet of the ſame 


cut that were in faſhion at the time of 
his repulſe, which in his merry humours, 
he tells us, has been in and out twelve 
times ſince he firſt wore it. It is ſaid 
Sir Roger grew humble in his deſires 
after he had forgot this cruel beauty, 
inſomuch that it is reported he has fre- 
quently offended in point of chaſtity, 
with beggars and gypſies: but this is 
looked upon by his friends rather as 
matter of raillery than truth. He is now 
in his fifty-ſixth year, chearful, gay, 
and hearty; keeps a good houſe both in 
town and country; a great lover of man- 
kind; but there is fuch a mirthful caſt 
in his behaviour, that he is rather be- 
loved than eſteemed. His tenants grow 
rich, his ſervants look ſatisfied, all the 
young women profeſs love to him, and _ 
the young men are glad of his po ty ; 
when he comes into a houſe, he calls the 
ſervants by their names, and talks al 
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the way up-ſtairs to a viſit. I muſt not 
omit; that Sir Roger is a juſtice of the 


- quorum; that he fiils the chair at a quar- 


ter- ſeſſion with great abilities, and three 
months ago gained univerſal applauſe 


by explaining a paſſage in the game- 


act. | 
The gentleman next in eſteem and 


authority among us, is another bache- 


lor, who is a member of the Inner- 


Temple; a man of great probity, wit, 


and underſtanding; but he has choſen 
his place of reſidence, rather to obey the 
direction of an old humourſome father, 
than in purſuit of his own inclinations, 
He was placed there to ſtudy the Jaws 


of the land, and is the moſt learned of 


any of the houſe in thoſe of the, ſtage. 
Ariſtotle and Longinus are much better 
underſtood by him than Littleton or 
Coke. The father ſends up every poſt 
queſtions relating to marriage-articles, 
leaſes, and tenures, in the neighbour- 
Hood; all which queſtions he agrees with 


an attorney to anſwer and take care of 


In the lump. He is ſtudying the paſ- 
ſions themſelves, when he ſhould be en- 
quiring into the debates among men 
which uriſe from them. He knows the 


argument of each of the orations of Pe- 


moſthenes and Tully; but not one caſe 
in the reports of our own courts. No 
one ever took him for a fool, but none, 
except his intimate friends, know he 
has a great deal of wit. This turn 
makes him at once both diſintereſted 
and agreeable: as few of his thoughts 


are drawn from buſineſs, they are moſt 
of them fit for converſation. His taſte 


of books is a little too juſt for the age 
he lives in; he has read all, but approves 


of very few. His familiarity with the 


cuſtoms, manners, actions, and writings 


of the ancients, makes him a very deli- 


cate obſerver of what occurs to him in 
the preſent world. He 1s an excellent 
critic, and. the time of the play is his 
hour of buſineſs; exactly at five he 


paſſes through New Inn, croſſes 1 
8 


uſſel Court, and takes a turn at Wil 
till the play begins; he has his ſhoes 
rubbed and his periwjg powdered at the 
barber's as you go into the Roſe. Tt is 
for the good of the audience when he is 
at a play, for the actors have an am- 
bition to pleaſe him. Fa 

The perſon of next conſideration, is 


Sir Andrew Freeport, a merchant of 
great eminence in the city of London; a 


perſon of indefatigable induſtry, ſtrong 


© 


THE SPECTATOR. 


reaſon, and great experience, His no- 
tions of trade are noble and generous, 
and (as every rich man has uſually fome 
fly way of jeſting, which would make 
no great figure were he not a rich man) 


he calls the fea the Britiſh Common. 


He is acquainted with commerce in all 
it's parts, and will tell you, that it is a 
ſtupid and barbarous way to extend do- 
minion by arms; for true power is to be 
got by arts and induſtry. He will often 
argue, that if this part of our trade were 
well cultivated, we ſhould gain from 
one nation; and if another, from ano- 
ther. I have heard him prove, that di- 
ligence makes more laſting acquiſitions 
than valour, and that floth has ruined 
more nations than the ſword. He abounds 
in ſeveral frugal maxims, amongſt which 
the greateſt favourite 18—* A penny 
© ſaved is a penny got.” A general 
trader of good ſenſe is pleaſanter com- 
pany than a general ſcholar; and Sir 
Andrew having a natural unaffected elo- 
quence, the perſpicuity of his diſcourſe 
gives the ſame pleaſure that wit would 
in another man. He has made his for- 
tunes himſelf; and ſays that England 
may be richer than other kingdoms, by 
as plain methods as he himſelf is richer 
than other men; though at the ſame time 
J can ſay this of him, that there is not a 
point in the compaſs but blows home a 
ſhip in which he is an owner. 

| Next to Sir Andrgw in the club room 
fits Captain Sentry, a gentleman of great 
courage, good underſtanding, but in- 
vincible modeſty. He is one of thoſe 
that deſerve very well, but are very auk- 
ward at putting their talents within the 
obſervation of ſuch as ſhould take no- 
tice of them. He was ſome years a cap- 


_ tain, and behaved himſelf with great 


gallantry in ſeveral engagements, and 
at ſeveral ſieges; but having a ſmall 
eftate of his own, and being next heir 
to Sir Roger, he has quitted a way of 
life in which no man can riſe ſuitably to 
his merit, who is not ſomething of a 

courtier, as well as a ſoldier. I have 
heard him often lament, that in a pro- 
feſſion where merit is placed in ſo con- 
ſpicuous a view, impudence ſhould get 
the better of modeſty. When he has 

talked 'to this purpoſe, I never heard 
him make a ſour expreſſion, but frankly 
confeſs that he left the world becauſe 

he was not fit for it. A ſtrict honeſty, 
and an even regular behaviour, are in 
themſelves obſtacles to him that mu 
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men. He has all his 


preſs through crowids , who endeavour 


at the ſame end with himſelf, the favour 
of a commander. He will however in 


his way of talk excuſe generals, for not 


diſpoſing according to men's deſert, or 
mquiring into it; For, ſays he, that 


great man who has a mind to help 


© me, has as many, to break through to 
© come at me, as I have to come at 
© him.“ Therefore he will conclude, 
that the man who would make a figure, 


| eſpecially in a military way, muſt get 


over all falſe modeſty; and aſſiſt his pa- 
tron againſt the importunity of other 
pretenders, by a proper aſſurance in his 
own vindication. He ſays it is a civil 
cowardice to be backward in aſſerting 
what you ought to expect, as it is a 
military fear to be ſlow in attack ing 
when it is your duty. With this can- 
dour does the gentleman ſpeak of him- 


{elf and others. The fame frankneſs 


runs through all his converſation. The 
military part of his life has furniſhed 
him with many adventures, in the rela- 
tion of which he is very agreeable to the 


company; for he is never overbearing, 


though accuftomed to command men in 
the utmoſt degree below him; nor ever 
too obſequious, from an habit of obey- 
ing men highly above him. 


ut that out ſociety may not appear a 


{et of humouriſts, unacquainted with the 
gallantries and pleaſures of the age, we 


have among us the gallant Will Honey- 


comb; a gentleman ho according to his 


years ſhould, be in the decline of his life; 


but having ever been very careful of his 
perſon, and always had a very eaſy for- 
tune, time has made but a very little 


impreſſion, either by wrinkles on his 


forehead, or traces in his brain. His 
perſon is well turned, of a good height. 
He is very ready at that ſort of diſcourſe 
with which men uſually entertain wo- 

[ite drefled very 
well, and remembers habits as others do 
men. He can ſmile when one ſpeałs to 
him, and laughs eaſily. He knows the 
hiſtory of every mode, and can inform 
you trom which of the French king's 
wenches our wives and daughters had 
this manner of curling their hair, that 


way of placing their hoods; whole frail- 
ty was covered by ſuch a fort of petti- 


coat, and whoſe vanity to ſhew her foot 


made that part of the dreſs fo ſhort in 


Juch a year. In a word, all his con- 


verfation and knowledge havy been in 
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the female world. As other men of his 
age will take notice to you what ſuch a 


miniſter ſaid upon ſuch and ſuch an oc- 


caſion; he will tell you, when the Duke 
of Monmouth danced at. court, ſuch a 


woman was then finitten; another was 


taken with him at the head of his troop 
. .- E w/ 3 þ p . - 

in the Park. In all theſe important re- 
lations, he has ever about the ſame time 


received a kind glance or a blow of a 
fan from ſame celebrated beauty, mo- ' 


ther of the preſent Lord ſuch-a-one. If 
you ſpeak of a young commoner that 
ſaid à lively thing in the houſe, he ſtarts 
up— He has good blood in his veins; 


© Tom! Mirabell begot him; the rogue 


© cheated me in that affair, that young 
© fellow's mother uſed me more like a 
© dog, than any woman I ever made 


© advances to. This way of talking 


of his very much enlivens the converſa- 


tion among us of a more ſedate turn; 


and I find there = not one of the com- 
pany, but myſelf, who rarely ſpeak at 
all, but ſpeaks of him as of that ſort of 
man who 1s uſually called a well-bred 
fine gentleman. To conclude his cha- 
racter, where women are not concern< 


ed, he is an honeſt worthy man. 


I cannot tell whether I am to account 
him, whom I am next to ſpeak of, as 
one of our company; for he viſits us but 
ſeldom, but, when he does, it adds to 
every man elſe a new enjoyment of him- 
ſelf. He is a clergyman, a very philo- 
ſophic man, of general learning, great 
ſanity of life, and the moſt exact 
good- breeding. He has the misfortune 
to be of a very weak conſtitution, and 
conſequently cannot accept of ſuch cares 
and buſineſs as preferments in his func- 
tion would oblige him to; he is there= 


fore among divines what a chamber- 
counſellor is among lawyers. The pro- 
bity of his mind, and the integrity of 


his life, create him followers; as being 
eloquent or loud advances others. He 


ſeldom introduces the ſubje& he ſpeaks 


upon; but we are ſo far gone in years, 
that he obſerves when he is among us, 
an earneſtneſs to have him fall on ſome 


divine topic, which he always treats 
with much authority, as one who has 


no intereſts in this world, as ene who 
is haſtening to the object of all his withes, 
and conceives hope from his decays and 
infirmities. Theſe are my ordinary com- 
panions. „ 
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ET QUO QUISQUE FERE STUDIO DEVINCTUS'ADHERET, 
AUT QUIBUS IN REBUS MUL TUM SUMUS ANTE MoR ATI - * 
ATQUE IN QUA RATIONE FUIT CONTENTA MAGIS MENS, 


IN $0MNIS EADEM PLERUMQUE VIDEMUR OBIRE. 


, 
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FI STUDIES PLEASE, WHAT MOST DELIGHT, 
AND FILL MEN'S THOUGHTS, THEY DREAM THEM O'ER AT NIGHT. 


N one of my late rambles, or rather 

ſpeculations, I looked into the great 
hall where the bank is kept, and was 
not a little pleaſed to ſee the directors, 
ſecretaries, and clerks, with all the other 
members of that wealthy corporation, 
ranged in their ſeveral ſtations, accord- 
ing to the parts they act in that juſt and 
regular co my. This revived in my 
memory the many diſcourſes which I had 
both read and heard concerning the de- 
cay of public credit, with the methods of 
reſtoring it, and which, in my opinion, 
have always been defective, becauſe they 


have always been made with an eye to 


ſeparate intereſts, and party principles. 
The thoughts of the day gave my 
mind employment for the whole night 
ſo that I fell inſenſibly into a kind 0 
methodical dream, which diſpoſed all my 
contemplations into a viſion or allegory, 
or what elſe the reader ſhall pleaſe to 
HL: 
Methought I returned to the great 


hall, where I had been the morning be- 


fore, but, to fny ſurpriſe, inſtead of the 
company that I left there, I ſaw, to- 
wards the upper end of the hall, a beau- 
tiful virgin, ſeated on a throne of gold. 
Her name (as they told me) was Public. 
Credit. The walls, inſtead of being 
adorned with pictures and maps, were 
hung with many acts of parliament 
written in golden letters. At the upper 
end of the hall was the Magna Charta, 


with the act of uniformity on the right- 
hand, and the act of toleration on the 


left. At the lower end of the hall was 


the act of ſettlement, which was placed 


full in the eye of the vingin that ſat upon 
the throne. - Both the ſides of the hall 
were covered with ſuch acts of parlia- 


ment as had been made for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of public funds. The lady ſeem- 
ed to ſet an unſpeakable value upon theſe 


ſeveral pieces of furniture, inſomuch that 


the often refreſhed her eye with them, 
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and often ſmiled with a ſecret pleaſure 
as ſhe looked upon them; but, at the 
ſame time, ſhewed a-very particular un- 

eaſineſs, if ſhe ſaw any thing approach- 

ing that might hurt them. She appear- 

ed indeed infinitely timorous in all her 

behaviour: and, whether it was from the. 
delicacy of her conſtitution, or that ſhe 

was troubled with vapours, as I was 

afterwards told by one who I found was 


none of her well-wiſhers, ſhe changed 


colour, and ſtartled at every thing ſhe 


heard. She was likewiſe (as I after- 


wards found) a greater valetudinarian 
than any I had ever met with even in 
her own ſax, and ſubject to ſuch mo- 
mentary conſumptions, that, in the 
twinkling of an eye, ſhe would fall away 
from the moſt florid complexion, and 


the moſt healthful ſtate of body, and 


wither into a ſkeleton. Her recoveries 
were often as ſudden as her decays, inſo- 
much that ſhe would revive in a moment 
out of a waſting diſtemper into a habit 
of the higheſt health and vigour. | 

I had very ſoon an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving theſe quick turns and changes 
in her conſtitution, There fat at her 
feet a couple of ſecretaries, who received 


every hour letters from all parts of the 


world, which the one or the other of 
them was perpetually reading to her; 
and, es to the news ſhe heard, 
to which ſhe was exceedingly attentive, 
ſhe changed colour, and diſcovered many 
ſymptoms of health or ſickneſs. 

Behind the throne was a prodigious 
heap of bags of money, which were piled 
upon one another ſo. high that they 
touched the cieling. The floor, on her 
right-hand and on her left, was covered 


With vaſt ſums of gold that roſe up in 


yramids on either {ide of her: but this 
did not ſo much wonder at, when L 
heard, upon inquiry, that ſhe had the 
ſame virtue in her touch, which the 


poets tell us a Lydian king was * | 


_ 
a * if „ mt 1 


ly poſſeſſed of ; and that ſhe could con- 
vert whatever the pleaſed into that pre- 
cious metal. SET, | 
After a little dizzineſs, -and confuſed 
burry of thought, which a man often 
meets with in a dream, methought the 
hall was alarmed, the doors flew open, 
and there entered half a dozen of the 


moſt hideous phantoms that I had ever 


feen, even in a dream, before that time. 
They came in two by two, though 


matched in the moſt diſſociable man- 


ner, and mingled together in a kind of 
dance. It would be tedious to deſcribe 
their habits and perſons; for which rea- 


ſon, I ſhall only inform my reader t 
the fir couple were Tyranny and And 


chy, the ſecond were Bigotry and 
theiſm, the third, the Genius of a Com- 
monwealth, and a young man of about 
twenty-two years of age, whoſe name 
J could not learn. He had a ſword in 
his right-hand, which in the dance he 
often brandiſhed at the Act of Settle- 
ment; and a citizen, who ſtood by me, 
whiſpered in my ear, that he ſaw a 
ſponge in his left-hand. The dance of 
{0 many jarring natures put me in mind 
of the ſun, moon, and earth, in the Re- 
hearſal, that danced together for no other 
end but to eclipſe one another. 

The reader will eaſily ſuppoſe, by 
what has been before ſaid, that the lady 
on the throne would have been almoſt 
frighted to diſtraction, had ſhe ſeen but 


any one of theſe ſpectres; what then muſt 


have been her condition when ſhe ſaw 
them all in a body? She fainted and died 
away at the fight=" , ___ 5 
Et neque jam col:r eft miſto candore ruberi; 
Nec vigor, et wires, et que modd wiſa placebant; 
Nec corpus remanet—. | : 


4 
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A N author, when he firſt appears in 
411 the world, is very apt to believe it 
has nothing to think of but his per- 
formances. With a good ſhare of this 
. Yanity in my heart, I made it my bu- 


ſineſs theſe three days to liſten after 
my own fame; and as I have ſometimes 


% 


my viſion, if I could have done it, 
Ovid. MET. L. 3. v. 491. 8 
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3 Her ſpirits faint, 
Her blooming cheeks afſume a palid taint, 
And ſcatce her form remains. 


There was as great a change in the 


hill of money-bags, and the heaps of 
money, the former ſhrinking and fall- 
ing into ſo many empty bags, that 1 
now found not above a tenth part of 


them had been filled with money. The 


reſt that took up the ſame ſpace, and 
made the ſame figure as the bags that 
were really filled with money, had been 
blown up with air, and called into m 

memory the bags full of wind, whic 

Homer tells us his hero received as a 
preſent from ZEolus. The great heaps 
of gold on either ſide the ah now 
appeared to be only heaps of paper, or 
little piles of notched ſticks, bound up 
together in bundles like Bath-faggots. 


Whilſt I was lamenting this ſudden 
deſolation that had been made before 
me, the whole ſcene vaniſhed: in the 
room of the frightful ſpectres, there now 


entered a ſecond dance of apparitions, 


very agreeably matched together, and 


made up of very amiable phantoms. 
The firſt pair was Liberty with Mo- 


narchy at her right-hand; the ſecond 


was Moderation, leading in Religion; 
and the third a perſon whom I had 
never ſeen, with the Genius of Great 


Britain. At the firſt entrance the lady 


revived, the bags ſwelled to their former 
bulk, the piles of faggots and heaps of 
paper changed into pyramids of i. 


neas: and for my own part, I was ſo 
tranſported with joy, that I awaked, 


though, I muſt confeſs, I would fain 
have fallen afleep again to have cloſed 
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ONE OF UNCOMMON SILENCE AND RESERVE, 


met with circumſtances which did not 
diſpleaſe me, I have been encountered 
by others which gave me as much mor- 
tification. It is inerechble to think how 


empty I have in this time obſerved ſome 
part of the ſpecies to be, what mere 


blanks they are when they firſt come 


abroad 
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. abroad in the morning, how utterly 
they are at a ſtand until they are ſet a- 


going by ſome paragraph in a news- 


paper: ſuch perſons are very acceptable 


to a young author, for they deſire no 
more in any thing but to be new to be 
agreeable. If I found conſolation among 
ſuch, I was as much diſquieted by the 
incapacity of others. Theſe are mor- 
tals who have a certain curioſity without 

wer of reflection, and peruſed my 
papers like ſpectators rather than read- 
ers. But there is ſo little pleaſure in en- 
quiries that ſo nearly concern ourſelves, 
(it being the worſt way in the world to 
fame, to be too anxious about it) that 
upon the whole I reſolved for the future 
to go on in my ordinary way; and with- 


out too much fear or hope about the 


buſineſs of reputation, to be very care- 

ful of the deſign of my actions, but very 

negligent of the conſequences of them. 
It is an endleſs and frivolous purſuit 


- to a& by any other rule than the care of 


ſatisfying our own minds in what we 
do. One would think a ſilent man, who 
concerned himſelf with no one breath- 


ing, ſhould be very little liable to miſ- 


interpretations; and yet I remember I 
was once taken up for a Jeſuit, for no 


- other reaſon but my profound taciturni- 


ty. It is from this misfortune, that to be 
out of harm's way, I have ever ſince 


affected crowds. He who comes into 
| aſſemblies only to gratify nis curioſity, 


ancynot to make a figure, enjoys the 
pleaſures of retirement in a more exqui- 
lite degree than he poſſibly could in his 
cloſet; the lover, the ambitious, and 
the miſer, are followed thither by a 


worſe crowd than any they can with- 


draw from. To be exempt from the 


.  paikons with which others are torment- 


ed, is the only pleaſing ſolitude. I can 


very jultly ſay with the ancient ſage— 


© Tam never leſs alone than when alone. 
As Lam inſignificant to the company 


in public places, and as it is viſible I 


do not come thither, as moſt do, to 


ſhew myſelf; J gratify the vanity of all 
who pretend to make an appearance, 


and have often as kind looks from well- 
dreſſed gentlemen and ladies, as a peet 
would beſtow upon one of his audience. 
There are fo many gratifications attend 
this public ſort of obſcurity, that ſome 


little diſtaſtes I daily receive have loſt 


their anguiſn; and I did the other day, 
viithout the leaft diſpleaſure, overhear 


one ſay of me That ſtrange fellow; 


and another anſwer— 1 have known 
© the fellow's face theſe twelve years; 
© and fo muſt you; but I believe you 
© are the firſt ever aſked who he was.“ 
There are, I muſt confeſs, many to 
whom my perſon is as well known as 
that of their neareſt relations, who give 
themſelves no farther trouble about call- 
ing me by my name or quality, but 
ſpeak of me very currently by Mr. 
What d'ye call him. | 
To make up for theſe trivial diſad- 
vantages, I have the high ſatisfaction 
of beholding all nature with an unpre- 
judiced eye; and having nothing to do 
witt men's paſſions or intereſts, I can 
wifi” the greater ſagacity conſider their 
talents, manners, failings, and merits. 

It is remarkable that thoſe who want 
any one ſenſe poſſeſs the others with 
greater force and vivacity. Thus my 
want of, or rather reſignation of, ſpeech, 
gives me all the advantages of a dumb 
man. I have, methinks, a more than 
ordinary penetration in feeing; and flat- 
ter myſelf that T have looked into the 


higheſt and loweſt of mankind, and 


make ſhrewd gueſſes, ' without being ad- 
mitted to their converſation, at the in- 
moſt thoughts and reflections of al! 
whom I behold. It is from hence that 
good or ill fortune has no, manner of 
force towards affecting my judgment. 
I ſee men flouriſhing in courts, and 
languiſhing in jails, without being pre- 
judiced from their circumſtances to their 
favour or diſadvantage; but from their 
inward manner of bearing their condi- 
tion, often pity tl e proſperous, and ad- 
mire the unhappy. | 

Thoſe who converſe with the dumb, 
know from the turn of their eyes, and 
the changes of their countenance, their 
ſentiments of the objects before them. 
J have indulged my ſilence to ſuch an 
extravagance, taat the few who are in- 
timate with me, anſwer my ſmiles with 
concurrent ſentences, and argue to the 
very point I ſhaked my head at, without 
my ſpeaking. Will Honeycomb: was 
very entertaining the other night at à 
play, to a gentleman who ſat «on his 
right-hand, while I was at his left. 
The gentleman believed Will was talk- 
ing to himſelf, when upon my looking 
with great approbation at a young thing 
in a box before us, he ſaid—* I am 
© quite of another opinion. She has, I 
* allow, a very pleaſing aſpect, but me- 
* thinks that ſimplicity in her 8 
i „ nan 
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c nance is rather childiſh than innocent.” 
When I obſerved her a ſecond time, he 
ſaid I grant her dreſs 1s very becom- 
ing, but perhaps the merit of that 
© choice is owing to her mother; for 
* though,” continued he, I allow a 
© beauty to be as much commended for 
© the elegance of her dreſs, as a wit for 
© that of his language; yet, if ſhe has 
© ftolen the colour of her ribbands from 
another, or had advice about her 
«* trimmings, I ſhall not allow her the 
< praiſe of dreſs, any more than I would 
call a plagiary an author. When I 
threw my eye towards the next woman 
to her, Will ſpoke what I looked, ac- 
cording to his romantic-imagination, in 
the following manner. 

© Behold, you who dare, that charm- 
© ing virgin; behold the beauty of her 
* perſon chaſtiſed by the innocence of 
© her thoughts. Chaſtity, good-nature, 
* and affability, are the graces that play 
© jn her countenance; ſhe knows ſhe is 
© handſome, but ſhe knows ſhe is good. 
© Conſcious beauty adorned with con- 
5 ſcious virtue! What a ſpinit is there 
* in thoſe eyes! What a bloom in that 
s perſon! How is the whole woman ex- 
« preſſed in her appearance! her air has 
© the beauty of motion, and her look, 
© the force of language.” 

It was prudence to turn away my eyes 
from this obje&, and therefore I turned 
them to the thoughtleſs creatures who 
make up the lump of that ſex, and move 
a knowing eye no more than the por- 
traitures of inſignificant people by ordi- 
nary painters, which are but pictures 
of pictures. | 

Thus the working of my own mind 
is the general entertainment of my life; 

never enter into the commerce of diſ- 
courſe with any but my particularfriends, 
and not in public even with them. Such 
an habit has perhaps raiſed in me un- 


common reflections ; but this effect I 


cannot communicate but by my writ- 
ings. As my pleaſures are almoſt 
wholly confined to thoſe of the fight, I 
take jt for. a peculiar happineſs that 

have always had an eaſy and familiar 
admittance to the fair-ſex. If I never 
praiſed or flattered, I never belyed or 
coptradicted them. As theſe compoſe 


** 


half the world, and are, by the juſt 


tion, the more powerful part of our 
people, I ſhall dedicate a conſiderable 
ſhare of theſe my ſpeculations to their 
ſervice, and ſhall jead the young through 
all the becoming duties of virginity, 


marriage, and widowhood. When it 


is a woman's day, in my works, I ſhall 


endeavour at a ſtile and air ſuitable to 


their underftanding. When I ſay this, 


I muſt be underſtood to mean, that!! 


ſhall not lower but exalt the ſubjects I 


treat upon. Diſcourſe for their enter- 
tainment, is not to be debaſed but re- 


fined. A man may appear learned 
without talking ſentences, as in his or- 


dinary geſture he diſcovers he can dance 


though he does not cut capers. In a 
word, I ſhall take it for the greateſt 


glory of my work, if among reaſonable. 


women this paper may furniſh tea-table 
talk. In order to it, I ſhall treat on 
matters which relate to females, as they 


are concerned to approach or fly from 


the other ſex, or as they are tied to them 


by blood, intereſt, or affe&tion. Upon 


this occaſion I think it but reaſonable 
to declare, that whatever ſkill I may 
have in ſpeculation, I ſhall never be- 


tray what the eyes of lovers ſay to each 


other in my preſence. At the fame 
time I ſhall not think myſelf obliged, 


by this promiſe, to conceal any falſe | 


proteſtations which I obſerve made by 
glances in public aſſemblies; but en- 
deavour to make both ſexes appear in 
their conduct what they are in their 
hearts. By this means, love, dbring 
the time of my ſpeculations, ſhall be 


carried on with the ſame ſincerity as any 


other affairs of leſs conſideration. As 


this is the greateſt concern, men ſhall 


be from henceforth liable to the greateſt 
reproach for miſbehaviour in it. Falſe- 


hood in love ſhall hereafter bear a blacker 


aſpect, than infidelity in friendſhip, or 
villainy in buſineſs. For this great and 
good end, all breaches againſt that no- 
ble paſſion, the cement of ſociety, ſhall 
be ſeverely examined. But this, and all 


other matters looſely hinted at now, and 


in my former papers, ſhall have their 
proper place in my following diſcourſes; 


the preſent writing is only to admoniſh 


the world, that they ſhall not find me 


an idle but a buſy Spectator. R 
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ADMITTED TO THE SIGHT, WOU'D YOU NOT LAUGH? 


travagantly laviſh in it's decora- 
tions, as it's only deũgn is to gratify the 
ſenſes, and keep up an indolent attention 

in the audien. Common ſenſe how- 
ever requires, that there ſhould be no- 
thing in the ſcenes and machines which 
may appear childiſh and abſurd. How 
would the wits of King Charles's time 
have laughed to have ſeen Nicolini ex- 
poſed to a tempeſt in robes of ermine, 
and ſailing in an open boat upon a ſea 


of paſteboard? What a field of raillery 


would they have been let into, had they 
been entertained with painted dragons 
ſpitting wild- fire, enchanted chariots 
| * by Flanders mares, and real caſ- 
cades in artificial landſkips? A little 
ſkill in criticiſm would 1 0 us, that 
_ ſhadows — realities ought not to be 
mixed together in the ſame piece; and, 
that the ſcenes which are deſigned as the 
repreſentations of nature, ſhould be filled 
with reſemblances, and not with the 
_ things themſelves. If one would repre- 
ſent a wide champain country filled with 
Herds and flocks, it would be ridiculous 
to, draw the country oy upon the 
ſcenes, and to croud ſevera 
ſtage with ſheep and oxen, This is 
Joining together inconſiſtencies, and 
making the decoration partly real and 
partly imaginary. I would recommend 
what I have ſaid here to the directors, 
as well as to the admirers of our mo- 
dern opera. : 4 


As I was walking in the ſtreets about 
a fortnight ago, I ſaw an ordinary fel- 
low carrying a cage full of little birds 
upon his ſhoulder; and, as I was won- 
dering with myſelf what uſe he would 
put them. to, he vas met very luckily by 
an acquaintance, who had the ſame cu- 


rioſity. Upon his aſking him what he 


had upon his ſhoulder, he told him that 
he had been buying ſparrows for the 


opera. Sparrows for the opera, ſays 


1 his friend, licking'his'lips, what, are 
| - © they to be roaſted?—“ No, no, ſays 


UE SPECTATOR. 


Ne V. TES DAV, MARCH G. 


SPECTATUM ADMISSI RISUM TENEATIS? . 


, AX Opera may be allowed. to be ex- 


all practiſed upon his miſtreſs; for 


_ difcourſe of the actors, that there were 


parts of the 


and indeed, without much danger of 


be acted in it. 


| | contrived by two poets of different na- 
the other, © they are to enter towards the 


Hor, Ars Por r. vER. 5, 


end of the firſt act, and to fly about 
©. the ſtage. 9 

This ſtrange dialogue awakened my 
curioſity ſo far, that I immediately 
bought the. opera, by which means I 
perctived-that the-ſparrows were to act 
the part of ſinging-birds in a delightful . 
grove; though upon a nearer enquiry I 
found the Iparrows put the ſame; trick 
upon the audience, that Sir Martin Mar- 


though they flew in ſight, the muſic 
proceeded from a conſort of fldgelets 
and birds-calls which were planted be- 
hind the ſcenes. At the ſame time 1 
made this diſcovery, I found by the 


great deſigns on foot for the improvement 
of the opera; that it had been propoſed 
to break down a part of the wall, and 
to ſurpriſe the audience with a party of 
an hundred horſe; and that there was 
actually a project of bringing the New 
River into the houſe, to be employed in 
jetteaus and water - works. This pro- 
ject, as J have ſince heard, is poſtponed 
till the ſummer ſeaſon; when it is thought 
the coolneſs that proceeds from foun- 
tains and caſcades will be more accept- 
able and refreſhing to people of quality. 
In the mean time, to find out à more 
agreeable. entertainment - for the winter 
ſeaſon, the opera of Rinaldo is filled 
with thunder and lightning, illumina- 
tions and fire-works; which the audience 
may look upon without catching cold, 


being burnt; for there are ſeveral en- 
gines filled with water, and ready to 
play at a minute's warning, in caſe any 
ſuch accident ſhould happen. How- 
ever, as I have a very great friendſhip 
for the owner of this. theatre, I hope 
that he has been wiſe enough to. inſure 
his houſe before he would let this opera 


It is no worlder: that thoſe * ſcenes 


ſhould be very gre wage which were 


tions, and rajſed by two _— - 
- | „5 _ AUerctls , 


ä TES S rBOT Aren 
as for the poet himſelf, from whom the 


dreams of this opera are taken, I muſt + 


diF-rent ſexes. Armida (as we are told 
in the argument) was an Amazonian 


enchantreſs, and por dignior Caſſani : 


(as we learn from the perſons repre- 
ſented) a Chriſtian conjuror (mago 


. E 


Chhriſtiano.) I muſt confeſs am very 


much puzzled. to find how an Amazon | 
ſhould be verſed * 5 eck ce or non 
a good Chriſtian, far, ſuch is the part of 
the malig. ſhould deal with the Jovi. 
To conſider the post after the con- 
juror, I ſhall give you a alle of the Ita- 
lian from the, firlt lines of his preface. 


1 J 


© Fccoti henignolettore, un parto di poche 


ere, abo ſe hen nato di nate, nun pero 


© abarto,di r. mafi arg conoſcere 
* fgliod Apolla con qualebe raggiodi Par- 
© naſſo. —Behold, gentle reader, the birth g 
© of a few eyenings, which, though. it 
be the offsp ing of the night, is not 
* the abortiye of darkneſs, but will 
* make itſelf known to he the ſon of 


Apollo, with a certain ray, of Par- 


naſſus. He afterwards proceeds to 
call Mynheer Handel che Orpheus of 
our age, and to acquaint us, in the 
ſame ſublimity of file, that he com- 
poſed this qpera in 3 fortnighr. Such 


are the wits to wboſe taſtes we ſo am- 


bitiouſly conform ourſelyes. The truth 


of it is, the fineſt writers among the 


modern Italians. expreſs themſelves in 
ſuch a floxid form of words, and ſuch 
tedious cireumlocutiens, as are uſed, by 
none but pedants in gur own country; 
and at the ſame time fill their writings» 
with ſuch poor imaginations and con- 

ceits, as our youths are aſnamed of be- 
fore they have been two years at the 

univerſity. Some may be apt to think 
that it is the difference of genius which 

produces the difference in the works of 


the two nations; but to ſhew there is 


nothing in this, if we look into the 
writings of the old Italians, ſuch as 
Cicero and Virgil, we ſnall find that 
the Engliſh writers, in their way of 
thinking. and expreſſing themſelves, re- 
ſemble thoſe authors much more than 
the modern Italians pretend to do. And 


3 


„ 5 4 


intirely. with Monſieur Boileau, 
that ARSE, in Virgil ea all the 

clincant or tinſel of Tafſo. 5 
© But to fetüfn td che ſparrows; there 
have been fo many flights' of them let 


logſe in this gpexa, . tha it is, 1255 the 
8 = of them; and 
that in other plays they may make their 
entrance in very wrong and. eee | 
ſcenes, ſa as to be ſeen flying in 3 lady's 

bed- chamber, or perching upon a king a 

throne; beſides the inconveniences, 
which the heads of the audzences may 
ſometimes ſuffer frum them. I am cre-· 
dibly informed, that there was once 3. 
deſign of caſting into an opera the ſtory. 
of Whittington ang his cat, and that in 
order to it, there had beep got Neth 
a great quantity of mice; but Mr. Rich, 


the proprietor of the playhouſe, very 
prudently conſidered that it — Li 
impoſſible Be the cat to kill them all, 


and that conſequently the princes of the 


ſtage might be as much infeſted with 


mice, as the princg of the iſland way, be- 


fore the cat's arrival upon it; for which 


reaſon, he would not permit it to he 
afted in bis houſe, And indeed I can 
not blame him; for, as he ſaid yery well 
upon that occaſion, I do yot hear. that 
any of the performers in our ↄpera pre- 
tend to equal the famous pied piper. 
who made all the mice of a. great tawn 
in Germany fallow his muſic, and by, 
that means cleared the place o thoſe 
little noxious animals. 25 
Before I diſmiſs this paper, I muſt 
inform my reader, that I hear there 3s 4 
treaty. on foot with London and Wiſe 
(who will be u ine! gardeners of 
the playhouſe) to furniſh: the opera at 
Rinaldo and Armida with an orange. 
grove; and that the next time it is ated, 
the ſinging-birds will be perſonateg by. 
tom - tits; the undertakers being 3 
to ſpare neither pains nor money for the 
gratification of the audience. c 
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CREDEBANT HOC GRANDE NEFAS, ET MORTE PIANDUN, - 


SI JUVENIS VETULO NON ASSURREXERATs _ 


was IMPIOUS THEN (80 MUCH WAS AGE REVER'D) 


Jov. Sar. x111. 34» 


rox YOUTH TO KEEP THEIR SEAT, WHEN AN OLD MAN APPEAR'D. | 


4 Know no evil under the ſun fo reat 
as the abuſe of the underſtanding, 


and yet there is no one vice more com- 
mon. It has diffuſed itſelf through both 


_ ſexes and all qualities of mankind; and 


there is hardly that perſon to be found, 


who is not more concerned for the re- 
putation of wit and ſenſe, than honeſty 
and virtue. But this unhappy affeòta- 


tion of being wiſe rather than honeſt, 
witty than good - natured, is the ſource 


of moſt of the ill habits of life. Such 


falſe impreſſions are owing to the aban- 
doned writings of men of wit, and the 
aukward imitation of the reſt of man- 


AQ p 
For this reaſon Sir * was ſaying 
laſt night, that he was of o 
but men of fine parts deſerve to be 
hanged. The reflections of ſuch men 
are ſo delicate upon all occurrences 
. which they are concerned in, that they 
ſnould be expoſed to more than ordinary 
infamy and puniſhment for offending 
againſt ſuch quick admonitions. as their 
own ſouls give them, and blunting the 


inton none 


fine edge of their minds in ſuch a man- 


ner, that they are no more ſhocked at 

vice and folly, than men of flower ca- 

pacities. There is no 3 monſter 
Um 


in being, than a very ill man of great 


parts: he lives like a man in a palſy, 
with one ſide of him dead. While per- 


haps he enjoys the ſatis faction of luxury, 
of wealth, of ambition, he has loſt the 
taſte of good - will, of friendſhip, of in- 


nocence. Scarecrow, the beggar in 


Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, who diſabledhim- 
ſelf in his right leg, and aſks alms all 
day to get himſelf a warm ſupper and a 
trull at night, is not half ſo deſpicable 
a wretch as ſuch a man of ſenſe. The 
Peggar has no reliſh above ſenſations; 
he finds. reſt more agreeable than mo- 
tion; and while he has a warm fire and 
his doxy, never reflects that he deſerves 


to be whipped. © Every man who ter- 


© minates' his ſatisfactions and. enjoy- 
© ments within the ſupply of his own 


© neceſſities and paſſions, is, ſays Sir 


Roger, in my eye, as poor a rogue as 


Scarecrow. But,” continued he, for 
the loſs of public and private virtue, 
© we are beholden to your men of parts 
© forſooth; it is with them no matter 
© what is done, ſo it be done with an 
© air. But to me, who am ſo whimſical 
© in a corrupt age as to act according 
© to nature and reaſon, a ſelfiſh man, 
in the moſt ſhining circumſtance and 
* equipage, appears in the fame condi- 
© tion with the fellow above-mentioned, 
but more contemptible, in proportion 
© to what more he robs the public of, 
and enjoys above him. I lay it down 
therefore for a rule, that the whole man 
© is to move together; that every action 
0 
c 
6 


of any importance, is to have a pro- 


ſpect of public good; and that the 
general tendency of our indifferent 


actions ought to be agreeable to the 


© ditates of reaſon, of religion, of good - 
© breeding; without this a man, as I be- 
© fore have hinted, is hopping inſtead of 
walking, he is not in his entire and 
© proper motion.” | 


While the honeſt knight was thus 


bewildering himſelf in good ſtarts, 1 


looked attentively upon him, which 
made him, I thought, colle& his mind 


a little. What I aim at, ſays he, is 


© to repreſent, that I am of opinion, to 
* poliſh our underſtandings and neglect 
© our manners, is of all things the molt 
© inexcuſable. Reaſon ſhould govern . 
paſſion, but-inſtead of that, you ſee, 
it is often ſubſervient to itz. and as 
unaccountable as one would think it, 
a wiſe man is not always a good man. 
This degeneracy is not only the gift 

of particular perſons, but at ſome 
times of a whole people: and perhaps 
it may appear upon examination, that 
the molt polite ages are the leaft vir- 

tuous. This may be attributed to 
the folly' of admitting wit and learn- 
ing as merit in themſelves, without 
conſidering the application of them. 
By this means it becomes a rule, not 
© ſo much to regard what we do, _— | 
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e we doit. But this falſe beauty will 


not paſs upon men of honeſt minds 
© and true taſte: Sir Richard Black- porte 
© that it is done with what we call a 


© more ſays, with as much good ſenſe as 


virtue It is a mighty diſnonour 
« and ſhame to employ excellent fa- 
te culties and abundance of wit to hu- 
„ mour and pleaſe men in their vices 
c and follies. The great enemy of 


«© mankind, notwithſtanding his wit 


and angelic faculties, is the moſt. 
cc odious 2 the whole creation.” - 
ſoon after to ſay very ge- 

©. nerouſly, that he undertook the writ- 
©. ing of his poem to reſcue the Muſes 

& out of the hands of raviſhers, to re- 
c ſtore them to their ſweet and chaſte 
“ manſions, and to engage them in an 
i employment ſuitable to their dignĩty.· 
© This certainly ought. to be the pur- 

© poſe of every man who appears in 

public, and whoever does not proceed 
upon that foundation, injures his 
© country as faſt as he ſucceeds in his 


© He goes on 


© ſtudies. When modeſty ceaſes to be 
© the chief ornament of .one ſex, and 
© integrity of the other, ſociety is upon 


a wrong baſis, and we ſhall be ever 
© after without rules to guide our judg- 
ment in what is really becoming and 
© ornamental, Nature and reaſon di- 
rect one thing, paſſion and humour 


© another: to follow the dictates of the 


two latter, is going into a road that is. 
© bath endleſs and intricate; when we 

3 2 the other, our paſſage is de- 
© lightful, and what we aim at eaſily 
denn =o nh be 
© do not doubt but England is at 


<. preſent as polite a nation as any in the 


world; but any man who thinks can 
© eaſily ſee, that the affeRation of be- 


© ing gay and in faſhion, has very near 


eaten up our good ſenſe and our reli- 


Sion. Is there any thing ſo juſt, as 


. © that mode and gallantry ſhould be 
© built upon exerting ourſelves in what 


© is proper and agreeable to the inſti- 


*. tutions of juſtice and mes among us? 


And yet is there any tf 
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© mon than that we run in perfect con- 


- © tradiction to them? All which is ſup- | 


ported by no other pretenſion, than 


good grace. | | 
Nothing ought to be held laudable 


© or becoming, but what nature itſelf _ 
© ſhould prompt us to think ſo. Re- 


© ſped to all kind of ſuperiors is found - 
© ed, methinks, upon inſtinct; and yet 


© what is ſo ridiculous as age? I make 


c 
© this ahrupt tranſition to the mention 
© of this vice more than any other, in 
© order to introduce a little ſtory, which. 
I think a pretty inſtance that the moſt 
© polite age is in danger of being the 
E. molt visa... | 
© Tt happened at Athens, during 2 
public repreſentation of ſome play ex- 
hibited in honour of the common- 
wealth, that an old gentleman came 
too late for a place ſuitable to his age 
and quality. Many of the Zoung 
. gentlemen who obſerved the difficulty- 
and confuſion he was in, made ſigns 
to him that they would accommodate 
him if he came where they ſat; the 
good man buſtled through the crowd 
accordingly; . but when he came to 
the ſeats to which he was invited, the 
jeſt was to ſit · cloſe, and expoſe him, 
as he ſtood out of countenance, to the 
whole audience. The frolic went 
round all the Athenian benches. ''But 
on thoſe occaſions there were alſo par- 
ticular places aſſigned for foreigners: - 
when the good man ſkulked towards 
the boxes appointed for the Lacede - 
monians, that honeſt people, more vir- 
tuous than polite, roſe up all to a 
man, and with the greateſt reſpect re- 
ceived him among them. The Athe- 
nians being ſuddenly touched with a 
ſenſe of the Spartan virtue, and their 
© own degeneracy, gave a thunder of 
© applauſe; ＋ d man cried out 
& The Athenians underſtand. what is 
6 good, but the Lacedemonians prace . 
4 tjiſe it.“ 5 e R 
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No VII. THURSDAY, MARCH 8. 

| SOMNIA, TEFRRORES MA . MIXACULA, $AGAS, : 
* ' *"NOCTURNOS LEMURES, PURTENTAQUE THESSALA NTS? i 

© visfons, AND Mactc sr IIS, A* vob uksbisx, 
AND LAVGR AT WITCHES, anbs Ts, AND PRODIGIES? 


Gene yeſterdny to ditie with an all che paſſions and humours of his 


old actuaintance, T had the miſ- yoke-fellow: Do not you remember, 
fortune to find is whole family very child,“ fays ſhe, © that the pigeon- 


much deſected. Upon aſking him the *©- hovſe fell the very afternoon that our 


occaſion of it, e told me that his wife ckhréleſs wench ſpilt the ſalt upon tlie 
had dreaint a"ſtfange dream the night table?“ Ves, ſays he, my Year, 
before, which they were afrail por- and the next poſt brought us an ac 
tended ſolne misfoftune to themſelves br count of the battle of Almanza.” The 


te their children, - At her coming into . reader may gueſs at the figure I mate 


the room I obſerved a ſettled melancholy after having done all this miſchief. I 


in her countenance, which T ſhould have difpatched'my dinner as ſoon as I could, 


been tröubled for, had I not heard from With my uſual taciturnity; when; to my 
whenee it proceeded. We were no utter confuſion, the lady ſesing me 
ſos her ſat: don; but after having looked * quitting my knife and fork, and laying 
uþ6h me x little while—* My dear, ſays them acrofs one another upôn the plate, 
ſhe, turning to her huſband, you may deſired me that I would humour her fo 
c now fee the'{tFanger that was in the far as to take them out of that figure, 
c cundle laſt night.“ Soon after this, and place them ſide by fide. What the 
as they began to talk of family affairs, abfurdity was which Thad committed I 
a little boy at the lower end of the table did not know, but I kc 4.9% 'there was 
told hef, that he was to go into join- * ſome traditionary ſuperſtition in it; and 


hand on Thurſday. © Thurſday!” ſays therefore, in obedience to the lady of 
ſhe, © no, child, if it pleaſe God, you the houſe, 1 diſpoſed of my knife and 


« ſhall not begin upon Childermas- day; fork in two parallel lines, which is the 
<-tell 2 writing-maſter that Friday figure T fhall always lay them in for tlie 


Will be ſoon enongh.,* I was refle&- future, though I do not know any rea- 


ing with mylelf on the oddneſs of her ſon for it. 


faney, and wondering that any body It is not difficult for a man to ſte 
would eftabliſh it as a rule to loſe à that a perſon has contelved an averſion 


day in every week. In the midſt of to Him. For my 6wn pärt, I quickly 


theſe my muſings, ſhe 'defired me to found, by the lady's logks, that the re- 
reach her a little ſalt wpon'thetpoint of garded me tis a very odd kind-of fellow, 
my knife, which I'did in fuch a trepida- with an unfortunate aſpect. For which 
tion and hutry of obedience, that I let '* reaſon Trook my leave immediately after 


it drop by the way; 'at-which ſhe imme- dinner, and withdrew'*to my own lodg- 


diarely Rtarttefl, ani faid it fell towards ' ings. Upon my return home, I fell into 
her. Upon this 1 locked very blank; a profound tontemplation on the evils 
and, obſerving the contern of the whole that attend thefe füperſtitious follies of 


table, began to conſider myſelf, with mankind; how they fubjeRt us te ima - 


ſothe confuſion, as a perſon that had ginary ufliftions, and additional ſor- 
brought a diſaſter upon the fami- rows, that do not properly come within 
ly. The lady, however, recovering our lot. As if the natural calamities 
herſelf after a little ſpace, ſaid to ther of life were not ſufficient for it, we turn 
huſh and, with a figh—<« My dear, miſ- the moſt indifferent circumſtances into 
af des never come Ungle.“ My misfortunes, and ſuffer as much from 


friend, I found, acted but an under- trifling accidents as from real evils. I 


part at his table, and being a man of have known. the ſhooting of a ſtar ſpoil 
more good-nature than underſtanding, a night's reſt; and have ſeen a man in 


upon 


thinks himſelf obliged to fall in with love grow pale and loſe his appetite, 
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upon the plucking of a merry-thought. 


A ſcreech-owl at midnight has alarmed 
a family more than a band of robbers; 
nay, the voice of a cricket hath ſtruek 
more terror than the roaring of a lion. 
There is nothing ſo inconſiderable, which 
may not appear dreadful to an imagina- 
tion that is filled with omens and prog- 
noſtics. A ruſty nail, or a crooked pin, 
ſnoot up into prodigies. 

J remember I was once in a mixt aſ- 
ſembly, that was full of noiſe and mirth, 


when on a ſudden an old woman un- 


luckily obſerved there was thirteen of us 
in company. This remark ſtruck a panic 
terror into ſeveral who were preſent, in- 
ſomuch that one or two of the ladies 
were going to leave the room; but a 
friend of mine taking notice that one pf 
our female companions was big wi 

child, affirmed there were fourteen in 
the room, and that, inſtead of portend- 
ing one of the company ſhould die, it 
plainly foretold one of them 'ſhould be 
born. Had not my friend found this 
expedient to break the omen, I queſtion 
not but half the women in the company 
would have fallen ſick that very night. 
An old maid, that is troubled with 
the vapours, produces infinite diſturb- 
ances of this kind among her friends 
and neighbours. I know a maiden 
aunt, of a great family, who is one of 


theſe antiquated Sibyls, that forebodes 


and prophefies from one end of the year 
to tlie other. She is always ſeeing ap- 
paritions, and hearing death watches; and 
was the other day almoſt frighted out of 
her wits by the great houſe- dog, that 
howled in the ſtable at a time when ſhe 
lay ill of the tooths ach. Such an extra- 
vagant caſt of mind e 
of people not only in impertinent terrors, 
but in ſupernumerary duties of life; and 


 arifes from that fear and ignorance which 


ges multitudes | 


are natural to the ſoul of man. The 


horror with which we enñtertdin the 


thoughts of death (or indeed of any fu- 
ture evil) and the uncertainty of it's ap- 
proach, fill a melancholy mind with in- 
numerable apprehenſions and ſuſpicionss - 
and conſequently diſpoſe it to the dbſer- 


vation of ſuch groundleſs prodifies and 


predictions. For as it is the ehief con. 
cern of wiſe men to retreneh the evils of 
life by the reaſonings of philoſophy; it 
is the employment of ſools to multiply 
1 by the eee of ſuperſtition. 

5 or my oon $1; be 
much — jun, endowed withihis 
divining quality, though it ſhould in- 
form me truly of every thing that can 
befal me. I would not anticipate tlie . 
reliſh of any happineſs, nor feel the 
weight of any miſery, before it actually 
eee 
I know but one way of fortifying my 
ſoul againſt theſe gloomy "frotager ial | 
terrors of minũ and that is, by ſecuring 
to myſelf the friendſhip and protection 
of that Being who diſpoſes of events, 
and governs futurity. He ſees at one 
view, the whole thread of my exiſtence, 
not only that part of it which I have al- 
ready paſſed through, but that which 
runs forward into all the depths of eter- 
nity. When I lay me down to ſleep, I 
recommend myſelf to his care; when 
awake, IL give myſelf up to his direction. 
Amid all the evils that threaten me, L. 


will look-up to him for help, and quei- 
tion not but he will either avert them, 


or turn them to my advantage. Though 
I know neither the time nor the manner 
of the death I am to die, I am not at all 
ſolicitous about it; becauſe I am fure 
that he knows them both, and that he 
will not fail to comfort and ſupport me 
under them. ; 5 p l : 
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I Shall here communicate to the world tainment as any that Tam able to furhiſk - 


a.couple, of letters, which I believe him with, and therefore ſhall make ns 
will give the Kader as good an enter- apology for hen. 
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re THE SPECTATOR, &c. 


5 — SIR, 


I Amone of the directors of the So- 


ciety for the reformation of manners, 


and therefore think myſelf a proper per- 
ſon for you correſpondence. I have 


thoroughly examined the preſent ſtate of 


religion in Great Britain, and am able. 


to acquaint you with the predominant 
vice of every market-town in the whole 


' Hand. I can tell you the progreſs that 

: virtue has made in all our cities, bo- 
roughs, and corporations; and know 
as well the evil practices that are com- 
mitted in Berwick or Exeter, as what 
is done in my own family. In a word, 


Sir, I have my correſpondents in the re- 


moteſt parts of the nation, who ſend me 


ws punctual accounts from time to time 
of all the little irregularities that fall 


under their notice in their ſeveral di- 
ſtrièts and diviſions. | 


J am no leſs acquainted with the par- 
ticular quarters and regions of this great 


ton, than with the different parts and 
diiſtributions of the whole nation. I can 


deſeribe every pariſh by it's impieties, 


and can tell you in which of our ſtreets 


lewdnefs prevails, which gaming has 


taken the poſſeſſion of, and where drunk - 
enneſc has got the better of them both. 
When I am diſpoſed to raiſe a fine for 


the poor, I know. the lanes and alleys 
that are inhabited by common ſwearers. 


When I would encourage the hoſpital 


of Bridewell, and improve the hempen 
manufacture, I am very well acquaint- 


ed with all the haunts and reſorts of fe- 


male night-walkers. 


After this ſhort account of myſelf, I 


muſt let you know, that the deſign of 


| this paper is to give you information of 


a certain irregular aſſembly, which I 


think falls very properly under your ob- 
' ſervation, eſpecially ſince the perſons it 
is compoſed of are criminals too conſi- 


derable for the animadverſions of our ſo- 


ciety. I mean, Sir, the Midnight Maſk, 
which has of late been very frequently 


held in one of the moſt conſpicuous parts 
of the town, and which I hear will be 


continued with additions and improve- 
ments. As all the 
poſe this lawleſs aſſembly are maſked, 


rſons who com- 


we dare not attack any of them in our 


way, leſt we ſhould ſend a woman of 

| quality to Bridewell, or a peer of Great, 

Britain to the Counter; beſides that, 
. | - 8 8 7 * - 4 
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affronted by you. 
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their numbers are fo very great, that 1 


am afraid they would be able to rout our 


whole fraternity, though we were ac. 
companied with all our guard of con- 
ſtables. Both theſe reaſons, which ſe- 


cure them from our authority, make 


them obnoxious to yours; as both their 
diſguiſe and their numbers will give no 
particular perſon reaſon to think himſelf 
If we are rightly informed, the rules 
that are obſerved by this new ſociety are 
wonderfully contrived for the advance- 
ment of cuckpldom. The women either 
come by themſelves, or are introduced 
by friends, who are obliged to quit 
them, upon their firſt entrance, to the 
converſation of any body that addreſſes 
himſelf to them. There are ſeveral rooms 


. where the parties may retire, and if they 


leaſe, ſhew their faces by conſent. 
hiſpers, ſqueezes, nods, and embraces, 
are the innocent freedoms of the place. 
In ſhort, the whole deſign of this libi- 
dinous aſſembly ſeems to terminate in 
aſſignations and intrigues; and I hope 
you will take effectual methods by your 
public advice and admonitions, to pre- 


vent ſuch a promiſcuous multitude of 
both ſexes from meeting together in ſo 
. clandeſtine a manner. I am, your hum- 


ble ſervant, and fellow-labourer, 


Not long after the peruſal of this letter 


I received another upon the ſame ſub- 
ject; which, by the date and ſtile of it, 


I take to be written by ſome young 
Templar. h = 5 


SIR MIDDLE TEMPLE, 1710-11. 
WHEN a man has been guilty of 
any vice or folly, I think the beſt 
atonement he can make for it, is to warn 
others not to fall into the like. In or- 


der to this I muſt acquaint you, that 


ſome time in February laſt I went to the 


Tueſday's maſquerade. - Upon my firſt 


going in T was attacked by half a dozen 
temale _— who ſeemed willing to 
adopt me for a brother; but upon a nearer 
examination, I found they were a ſiſter- 


hood of coquettes diſguiſed in that pre- 


ciſe habit. I was ſoon after taken out 
to dance, and, as I fancied, by a wo- 
man of the firſt quality, for ſhe was 
very tall, and moved gracefully, As 


ſoon as the minuet was over, we og 


one another through our maſks; and as 


hay 
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I am very well read in Waller; I repeat- 


ed to her the four following verſes out 


of his poem to Vandike: 
| The heedleſs lover does not know, 


| Whoſe eyes they are that wound him ſo; 


But confounded with thy art, 
Inquires her name that has his heart, 


conclude I had made'a conqueſt. She 


told me that ſhe hoped my face was not 
_ akin to my tongue; and looking upon 


her watch, I accidentally diſcovered the 


| figure of a coronet on the back part of 


it. I was fo tranſported with the thought 
of ſuch an amour, that I plied her from 
one room to another with all the gal- 


| lantries I could invent; and at length 


brought things to ſo happy an iflue, that 
ſhe gave me a private meeting the next 
day, without page or footman, coach 
or equipage.* My heart danced in rap- 


TAE SPECTATOR . WM 
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tures, but I had not lived in Wain om | 


dream above three days before I found 
good reaſon to wiſh that I had continue 
true to my laundreſs. I have ſince 
heard, oy 'a very great acoident, that* - 
this fine lady does not live far from CO- 
vent Garden, and that I am not the firſt 


| | cully whom ſhe has paſſed herlelf upon 
E pronounced theſe words with fuch a EW 
| languiſhing air, that I had ſome reaſon to 


for a counteſs. 


Thus, Sir, you ſee how I have mif< 


taken a Cloud for a Juno; and if you 
can make any uſe of this adventure, for 
the benefit of thoſe who may poffibly be 
as vain young coxcombs as myſelf, 
I do moſt heartily give you leave. Iam, 
Sir, your moſt humble admirer,  * 


; 2 
. - 
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I defign to viſit the next maſquerade 
myſelf, in the ſame habit I wore at 
Grand Cairo; and till then ſhall ſuſpend. 
my judgment of this midnight enter- 
tainment, 5 W 
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mal; and, as an inſtance. of it, 
we may obſerve, that we take all occa- 


ſions and pretences of forming ourſelves - 


into thoſe little nocturnal aſſemblies, 
which are commonly known by the name 


of Clubs. When a ſet of men find them- 
| ſprung up another compoſed of ſcare. ' 


ſelves agree in any particular, though 


never ſo trivial, they eſtabliſh themſelves 


into a kind of fraternity, and meet once 
or twice a week, upon the account of 


\ ſuch a fantaſtic reſemblance. I know 
a conſiderable market-town; in which 


there was a club of fat men, that did 
not come together, as you may well ſup- 


poſe, to entertain one another with 


ſprightlineſs and wit, but to keep one 
another in countenance; the room where 
the club met was ſomething of the 


largeſt, and had two entrances, the one 


by a door of a+ moderate ſize, and the 


other by a pair of folding doors. If a 


candidate for this corpulent club could 


make his entrance through the firſt, he 
was looked upon as unqualified; but if 
he ſtuck in the paſſage; and could not 


MA N-is fald"to be u fociable und 
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force his way: through it, the folding - 
doors were immediately thrown open for 
his reception, and he was ſaluted as a2 
brother. I have heard that this club, 
though it conſiſted but of fifteen perſons, 
weighed above three tun, AE 

In oppoſition to this ſaciety, there 


crows and ſkeletons, who being very 
meagre and envious, did all they could 
to thwart the deſigns of their bulky 


brethreng whom they repreſented as men 


of dangerous principles; till at length © 
they worked them out. of the favour of 
the people, and conſequently out of the 
magiſtracy. Theſe factions tore the cor- 
poration in pieces for ſeveral years, till 
at length they came to this accommoda- 
tion; that the two bailiffs of the town 
ſhould be annually chofen out of the 


two clubs; by which means the prinei- 


os magiſtrates" are at this day coupled 

ike rabbits; one fat and one le. 
Every one has heard of the club, or 

rather the confederacy of the Kings. 

This grand alliance was formed a — 
| after 
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7 imagin e W gen 
the; owners of 

tinted: with, republican, . 


pee ian d. eee has 1 


often y{edras. of di 
the occaſign of a 1 
— — „ which uſed. to meet at the 


into it men of. all 
gan e 


An 


Ggn.of: the George on St. George W e 


= ſwear before. . is fill fre 
In, every one's memory 
* There axe at. ont 4 in ſeveral parſa 
of this city what they call Street Clubs, 
in which the chief 4 —— of the 
ſſreet converſe meets every WO. | 
remember, up 1 g afte 
1 2 — hy, 8 
lord, to 1 —— ca dh of the 
. n, told me, there was at that time A. 
very good club in it; he alſo told me, 
upon farther 28 re him, 8 
two or three noĩſy cguntry: ſquires, w 
were ſettled therk the jaar 5 A had. 


conſiderably ſunk the price of houſe- 


rent; and that the club (to prevent the 
like inconveniences for the future) had: 
thoughts of taking every houſe that 8 
came vacant into their own h 
they had found a tenant for it, 0 of a ſo- 
ciable nature, and good converſation. 

Phe Hum- Drum Club, of which I 
was formerly an unworthy member, was 
— up of very honeſt gentlemen, of 

anl. ——— that _ to fit 
— e and ſay no- 
thing till midnight. be Mum Club, 
as I am informed, is an inſtitution of 
the ſame nature, and As great an enemy 
to noi ſe. 

Aſter theſe two innocent ſocieties, I 
cannot forbear mentioning a very miſ.. 
chie vous one, that was erected in the 
reign of King Charles the Second; 1 

mean the Club of Duelliſts, in which 
— was to be admitted that had not 
fought his man,” The preſident of it 
was ſaid to have killed half a dozen in 
fivgle combat; and as for the other mem- 
bers, they took their ſeats according to 
the number of their flain. There was. 
likewiſe a ſide- table, for ſuch as had 
only drawn blood, and ſhewn a laudable 
ambition of taking the firſt opportu- 
nity to qualify themlſelyes for the firſt 
table. This club conſiſting only of 
men has honours did pot continue long, 


1 
a, un- 
antimo- 
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of King Charles the Se- 


moſt of the members of it being put to 


the ſword, or hanged, a little after it's, 


inſtitution. 

Our modern celebrated clubs are 
foundeduponeating and drinking, which 
are poir ts wherein moſt men agree, and 


in which the learned and iNHterate, the 


viſe been | 
d and 
That of 


dull and the airy, the 1 and 
the buffoon, can all of them hear a part. 
The Kit- Cat itſelf is ſaid. to have t 
it's original from a mutton-pye. +4 
Beaf-Steak, and October Aubs, are 


neither of them averſe to eating and 


drinking, if we may form a N 


| of them from their, reſpectiys titles. 


ether by 


When men are thus knit. 1 mY 
ion, 


a, love of ſociety, not a ſpirit 


and do not meet to cenſure. or annoy 


thoſe. that are abſent, but to, enjoy one 


another; when, they are thus combined 


for their own improvement, or for the 
of others, or at leaſt to relax them 
elves from the buſineſs of the day, by. 
an innocent and chearful converſation, 
there may be ſomething very uſeful in 
theſe little inttitutions and eſtabliſh- 
ments. 
I cannot gabe concluding this paper 
with a ſcheme of laws that I met with 


upon a wall in a little alehouſe: how I 


came thither I may inform my reader at 
a more convenient time. Theſe laws 
were enacted by a knot of artiſans and 
mechanics, who uſed to meet every 
night; and as there is ſomething in them 
which gives us a pretty picture of low 
. E ſhall tranſcribe chem e for 
word. 


RULES TQ BE OBSERVED IN THE 


TWO-PENNY CLUB, ERECTED IN 


THIS PLACE, FOR THE PRESER- 


VATION or FRIENDSHIP AND 
GQOD NELGHBOURHOOD., 
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1. „Bern AT NG: hls grſt ming ö 
in ſhall lay down his two-pence. 


11. Every member ſhall an; his pipe 
out of his own box. 

III. If any member abſents himſelf, 
he ſhall forfeit a penny for the uſe of the 
club, unleſs in caſe of fickneſs or im- 
priſonment. 

Iv. If any member Grate or eurſes, 
his neighbour may give him a kick upon 
the ſhins, 

v. If any member tells tories in the 
club that are not true, he ſhall forteit 
for every. third e an halfpenny. 11 

f vi. 
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vi. If any member ftrikes another 
wrongfully, he ſhall pay his club for 
him. 3 3 
vII. If any member brings his wife 
into the club, he ſhall pay for whatever 
ſhe drinks or ſmokes. 5 788 
vIIt. If any member's wife comes to 
fetch him home from the club, ſhe ſhall 
ſpeak to him without the door. 
Ix. If any member calls another 
cuckold, he ſhall be turned out of the 
club. 5 
x. None ſhall be admitted into the 
club that is of the ſame trade with any 
member of it, SET, 


% 
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| XL. None of the club ſhall have his 


cloaths or ſhoes made. or mended, but 


by a brother - member.. . 
X11, No'Non-juror ſhall be capable of 


being a member. 


The morality of this little club is 
guarded by ſuch wholeſome laws and 
penalties, that I queſtion not but my 
reader will be as well pleaſed with them, 
as he would have been with the Leges 
Conviyales of Ben Jonſon, the regu- 
lations of an old Roman club cited by 
Lipſius, or the rules of a Sympoſium in 

| E 


an ancient Greek author. 
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T is with much ſatis faction that I 
1 hear this great city enquiring day by 
day after theſe my papers, and receiving 
my morning lectures with a becoming 
ſeriouſneſs and attention. My publiſher 
tells me, that there are already three 
thouſand of them diſtributed every day; 
ſo that if I allow twenty readers to every 
paper, which I look upon as a modeſt 
computation, I may reckon-about three- 
{core thouſand diſciples in London and 
Weſtminſter, who I hope will take 
care to diſtinguiſh - themſelves from the 
thoughtleſs herd of their ignorant and 
unattentive brethren. Since I have 
raiſed to myſelf ſo great an audience, I 
ſhall ſpare no pains to make their 'in- 


ſtruction agreeable, and their diverſion. pape 


_ uſeful, For which reaſons I ſhall en- 
deavour to enliven morality with wit, 
and to temper wit with morality, that 


my readers may, if poſſible, both ways 
find their account in the {| . culation of 


the day. And to the end that their vir- 
tue and diſcretion may not be ſhort, 
tranſient, intermitting ſtarts of thought, 
I have reſolved to refreſh their memo- 
ries from day to day, till I have reco- 
vered them out of that deſperate ſtate of 

vice and folly into which the age is fal 

; ; : 


ſiduous culture. 
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len. The mind that lies fallow but a 


ſingle day, ſprouts up in follies that are 
only to be killed by a conſtant and aſ- 
It was ſaid of Socra- 
tes, that he brought philoſophy down 
from Heaven, -to habit among men; 
and I-ſhall be ambitious to have it ſaid 
of me, that I have brought philoſophy 
out of cloſets and libraries, ſchools and 
colleges, to dwell in clubs and aſſem- 
blies, at tea-tables and in coffee - houſes. 
1 would therefore in a very particular 

manner recommend theſe my ſpeculations 
to all well· regulated families, that ſet a- 
pu an hour inevery morning for teaand 

read and butter; and would earneſtly 


adviſe them for their good to order this 


r to be punctually ſerved up, and 
to be looked upon as a part of the tea- 
— 5 . 

Sir Francis Bacon obſerves, that a 
well-written book, compared with it's 
rivals and antagoniſts, 1s. like Moſes's 
ſerpent, that immediately ſwallowed up 
and devoured thoſe of the ZEgyptians, 
I ſhall not be fo vain as to think, that 
where the Spectator appears, the other 
public prints will vaniſh; but ſhall leave 
it to my readers conſideration, whether 


it is not much 8 to be let into the 


knowledge 
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knowledge of one's ſelf, than to hear 
what paſſes in Muſcovy or Poland; and 
to amuſe ourſelves with ſuch writings as 
tend to the wearing out of ignorance, 
paſſion, and prejudice, than ſuch as na- 
turally conduce to inflame hatreds, and 
make enmities irreconcilable ? 

In the next place I would recommend 
this paper to the daily peruſal of thoſe 
gentlemen whom I cannot but conſider 
as my good brothers and allies, I mean 
the fraternity of ſpectators, who live in 
the world without having any thing to 

do in itz and either by the affluence of 
their fortunes, or lazineſs of their diſ- 
poſitions, have no other buſineſs with 
the reſt of mankind, but to -look upon 
them. Under this claſs of men are 
comprehended all contemplative Tradeſ- 
men, titular Phyſicians, Fellows of the 


Royal Society, Templars that are not 


given to be contentious, and- Stateſmen 
that are out of buſineſs; in ſhort, every 
one that conſiders the world as a thea- 
tre, and deſires to form a right judg- 
ment of thoſe who are the actors on it. 


Tuhere is another ſet of men that I 
muſt likewiſe lay a claim to, whom I. 


have lately called the Blanks of ſociety, 
as being altogether unfurniſhed with 
ideas, till the buſineſs and converſation 
of the day has ſupplied them. I have 
often conſidered theſe poor ſouls with 
an eye of great commiſeration, when I. 
have heard them aſking the firſt man 


they have met with, whether there was 
any news ftirring? and by that means 


gathering together materials for think- 
ing. Theſe needy perſons do not know 
what to talk of, till about twelve o'clock 


in the morning; for by that time they 


are pretty good judges of the weather, 
know which way the wind fits, and 
whether the Dutch mail be come in. 
As they lie at the mercy of the firſt man 
they meet, and are grave or imperti- 
nent all the day long, according to the 
potions which they have imbibed in the 
Ks E would earneſtly intreat them 
ot to ſtir out of their chambers till they 
Have read this paper, and do promiſe 
them that I will daily inſtil into them 
ſuch ſound and wholeſome ſentiments, as 
mall have a good effect on their conver - 
fation for the enſuing twelve hours, 
But there are none to whom this paper 
will be more uſeful than to the female 
Word. I have often thought there has 
not been ſufficient pains taken in finding 
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out proper employments and diyerſion s 
for the fair ones. Their amuſements 
ſeem contrived for them, rather as they 
are women, than as they are reaſonable 
creatures; and are more adapted to the 
ſex than to the ſpecies. The toilet is 
their great ſcene of buſineſs, and the 


right adjuſting of their hair the principal 


employment of their lives. The ſorting 
of a ſuit of ribbons is reckoned a very 
good morning's work; and if they make 
an excurſion to a mercer's or a toy- 
ſhop, ſo great a fatigue makes them un- 
fit for any thing elſe all the day after. 
Their more ſerious occupations are ſew- 
ing and embroidery, and their greateſt 
drudgery the preparation of jellies and 
ſweet-meats. This, I ſay, is the ſtate 
of ordinary women ; though I know 
there are multitudes of thoſe of a more 
elevated life and converſation, that move 
in an exalted ſphere of knowledge and 
virtue, that join all the beauties of the 
mind to the ornaments of dreſs, and 
inſpire a kind of awe and reſpe&, as 
well as loye, into their male-bcholders. 
I hope to increaſe the number of theſe 
by publiſhing this daily paper, which I 
ſhall always endeavour to make an in- 
nocent if not an improving entertain- 
ment, and by that means at leaft divert 


the minds of my female readers from 


greater trifles. At the ſame time, as I 
would fain give ſome finiſhing touches 
to thoſe which are already the moſt beau- 
tiful pieces in human nature, I ſhall 
endeavour to point out all thoſe imper- 
fections that are the blemiſhes, as well 
as thoſe virtues which are the embel- 
liſnments, of the ſex. In the mean 
while I hope theſe my gentle readers, 
who have ſo much time on. their hands, 
will not grudge throwing away a quar- 
ter of an hour in a day on this paper, 
ſince they may do it without any hin- 
drance to buſineſs. TED 

I know ſeveral of my friends and 
well-wiſhers are in great pain for me, 
leſt I ſhould not be able to keep up the 
ſpirit of a paper which I oblige myſelf 
to furniſh every day; but to make them 


eaſy in this particular, I will promiſe 
them faithfully ive it over as ſoon 


as F grow dull. This I know-will be 
matter of great raillery to the ſmall wits; 
who will — put me in mind of 
my promiſe, deſire me to keep my word, 
aſſure me that it is high time to give 
over, with many other little 2 


| eating what he ta 
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of the like nature, which men of alittle 


# 


fmart genius cannot forhear throwing 
out againſt᷑ their beſt friends, hen they 


have fuck a handle given them of being 
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witty. Bit let them remember that 1 
do hereby enter my caveat againft this 


Ne xl. TUESDAY, MARCH 13. 


BAT VENTAM' CORYTS, VEXAT CENSURA COLUMBAS. 
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THE DOVES ARE CENSUR'D, WHILE THE CROWS ARE SPAR'D, 


{ RIETTA is viſited by all per- 
ſons of both ſexes, who have any 
xretence to wit and allantry. She is 
in that time of life iich is neither af 
feed with the follies of youth, or in- 
firmities of age; and her converſation is 
ſo mixed with gaiety and prudence, that 
ne is agreeable both to the young and 
old, Her behaviour is very frank, 
without being in the leaſt blameable; 
and as the is out of the track of any 
amorous or ambitious purſuits of her 
own, her viſitants entertain her with ac- 
counts of themſelves very freely, whe- 
ther they concern their paſſions or their 
intereſts, I made her a viſit this after- 
noon, having been formerly introduced 
to the honour of her acquaintance by 
my friend Will Honeycomb, who has 
prevailed upon her to .admit me ſome- 
times into her aſſembly, as a civil inof- 
fenſive man. I found her accompanied 
with-one perſon only, a common-place 
talker, who, upon my entrance, aroſe, 
and after a very ſlight civility fat down 
again ; then turning to Arietta, purſu- 
ed his diſcourſe, which I found was 
upon the old topic of conſtancy: in love. 
e went on with 77 facility in re- 
5 s every day of his 
fe; and with the ornaments of inſig- 
nificant laughs and geſtures, enforced 
his arguments by quotations out of 
plays and ſongs, which allude to the 
erjuries of the fair, and the general 
evity of women. Methought he ſtrove 
to ſhine more than ordinary in his talk- 
ative way, that he might inſult my ſi- 
lence, and diſtinguiſh himſelf before a 
woman of Arietta's taſte and under- 
ſtanding, She had often an inclination 
to interrupt him, but could find no op- 
portunity, till the larum ceaſed of itſelf; 
which it did not till he had repeated and 
murdered the celebrated ſtory of the 
Epheſian matron, 8 


Arietta ſeemed to regard this piece of 
raillery as an outrage done to her ſexy 
as indeed I have always obſerved: that 


women, whether out of a nicer regard 


to their honour, or what other reaſon 1 
cannot tell, are more ſenſibly touched 
with thoſe general aſperſions which are 
caſt upon their ſex, than men are by 
what is ſaid of theirs. - _ | 

When ſhe had a little recovered her- 
ſelf from the ſerious anger ſhe was in, 
ſhe replied in the following manner. 

© Sir, when I conſider - how per- 
© fectly new all you have ſaid on this 
© ſubject is, and that the ſtory you have 
c given us is not quite two thouſand 
« years old, I cannot but think it a 
© piece of preſumption to diſpute with 
© you; but your quotations put me in 
© mind of the fable of the Lion and the 
© Man. The man walking with that 
© noble animal, ſhewed him, in the 
© oftentation of human ſuperiority, a 
«* fign of a man killing a hon. Upon 
© which the lion ſaid very juſtly—** We 
6 lions are none of us painters, elſe we 
* could ſhew a hundred men killed by 
ce lions, for one lion killed by a man. 
© You men are writers, and can repre- 
© ſent us women as unbecoming as you 
© pleaſe in your works, while we are 
© unable to return the injury. You ' 
© have twice or thrice obferved in your 
« diſcourſe, that hypocriſy, is the very 
© foundation of our education; and that 
© an ability to diſſemble gur affections 
© is a profeſſed: part of our breeding- 
© Theſe, and ſuch other reflections, are 
© ſprinkled up and down the writings of 


© all ages, by authors, who leave behind 


© them memorials of their reſentment 


* againſt the ſcorns of particular wo- 


© men, in invectives againſt the whole 
© ſex. Such a writer, I doubt not, was 
© the celebrated Petronius, who invented 
* the pleaſant . of the frailty 

I e . 
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« of the Epheſian lady; but when we highly charmed with the limbs, fea 2 


© conſider this queſtion between the 
© ſexes, which has been either a point 
t of diſpute or raillery ever ſince there 
© were men and women, let us take 
facts from plain people, and from 
© ſuch as have not either ambition or 


E capacity to embelliſh their narrations 


© with any beauties of imagination. I 
was the other day amuſing myſelf with 
Ligon's account of Barbadoes; and 
in anſwer to your well-wrought tale, 
I will give. you, (as it dwells upon my 
memory) out of that honeſt traveller, 
in his fifty-fifth page, the hiſtory of 
Inkle and Yarico. 5 

* Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, 
aged twenty years, embarked in the 
Downs on the good ſhip called the 
Achilles, bound for the Weſt Indies, 
on the 16th of June, 1647, in order 
to improve his fortune by trade and 
merchandiſe. Our adventurer was 


who had taken particular care to inſti] 


by making him a perfe& maſter of 
numbers, and conſequently giving 
him a quick view of loſs and advan- 
tage, and preventing the natural im- 
pulſes of his paſſions, by prepoſſeſſion 
towards his intereſts. With a mind 
thus turned, young Inkle had a per- 
ſon every way agreeable, a ruddy vi- 
gour in his countenance, ſtrength in his 
limbs, with ringlets of fair hair looſely 
flowing on his ſhoulders. It happen- 


the Achilles, in ſome diſtreſs, put 
into a creek on the main of America, 


7 7 
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who is the hero of my ſtory, among 
© others went. aſhore on this occaſion. 
* From their firſt landing they were ob- 


© ſerved by a party of Indians, who hid 


© themſelves in the woods for that pur- 
« poſe. TheEngliſhunadviſedly march- 


ed a great diſtance from the ſhore into 


the country, and were intercepted by 


_ © the natives, who flew the ' greateſt 


©. number of them. Our adventurer 
©. eſcaped among others, by flying into 


da a foreſt. Upon his coming into a re- 


* mote and pathleſs part of the wood, 
© he threw himſelf, tired, and breath- 
« Jeſs, on a little hillock, when an In- 


© dian*maid ruſhed from a thicket be- 
« hind him. After the "firſt ſurprize, 


they appeared mutually agreeable to 


+ each other. If the European was 


: | 1 


the third ſon of an eminent citizen, 


into his mind an early love of gain, 


ed, in the courſe of the voyage, that 


in ſearch of proviſions. The youth, 


6 
6 
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tures, and wild graces of the naked 
American; the American was no leſs 
taken with the dreſs, complexion, and 
ſhape of an European, covered from 
head to foot. The Indian grew im- 
meGately enamoured of him, and 
conſequently ſolicitous for his preſer- 
vation. She therefore conveyed him 
to a cave, where ſhe gave him a de- 


licious repaſt of fruits, and led him to 


a ſtream to flake his thirſt. In the 
midſt of theſe good offices, ſhe would 
ſometimes play with his hair, and de- 
light in the oppolition of it's colour 
to that of her fingers; then open his 
boſom, then laugh at him for cover- 
ing it. She was, it ſeems, a perſon 
of diſtinction, - for ſhe every day came 
to him in a different dreſs, of the moſt 
beautiful ſhells, dugles, and bredes. 

She likewiſe brought him a great 
many ſpoils, which her other lovers 
had preſented to her, ſo that his cave 
was richly adorned with all the ſpotted 
ſkins of beaſts, and moſt party-co- 
loured feathers of fowls, which that 
world afforded... To make his con- 
finement more tolerable, ſhe would 
carry him in the duſk of the evening, 
or by the favour of the moon-light, 
to unfrequented groves and ſolitudes, 
and ſhew him where to lie down in 
ſafety, and ſleep amidſt the falls of 
waters, and W of nightingales. 
Her part was to watch and hold him 
awake in her arms, for fear of her 
countrymen, and awake him on oc- 
caſions to conſult his ſafety. In this 
manner did the lovers paſs away their 
time, till they had learned a language 
of their own, in which the voyager 
communicated to his miſtreſs, how 
happy he ſhould be to have her in his 
own country, where ſhe ſhould be 
clothed in ſuch filks as his waiſtcoat 
was made of, and be carried in houſes 
drawn by horſes, without being ex- 
br to wind and weather. All this 
ne promiſed her the enjoyment of, 
without ſuch fears and alarms as they 
were tormented with, In this tender 
correſpondence theſe lovers Itved for 
ſeveral months, when Yarico, in- 
ſtructed by her lover, diſcovered 2 
veſſel on the coaſt, to'which ſhe made 
ſignals; and in the night, with the 


"utmoſt joy and ſatis faction, accompa- 


nied him to a ſhip's crew of his coun- 


trymen, bound for Barbados. When 
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, accident of my life was never diſcovered 
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© a veſſel-from the main arrives in that 
<. iſland, it ſeems the planters come 
. © down to the ſhore, where there is an 


immediate market of the Indians and 


© other ſlaves, as with us of ; horſes and 
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To be ſhort, Mr. Thomas Inkle, 
© now coming into Engliſh territories, 
© began ſeriouſly to reflect upon his loſs 
© of time, and to weigh with himſelf 
© how many days intereſt of his money 


he had loſt during his ſtay. with Yarico. 


© This thought made the young man 
very penſive, and careful what account 


ge ſhould be able to give his friends of 
© his voyage. Upon which conſidera- 


a a 0. a d ] 


chant; notwithſtanding the poor girl, 
to commiſerate her condition, told him 


he only made uſe of that information 


'chaſes.** /-' + : | 

I. was ſo touched with this ſtory 
(which Ithink ſhould be always a eoun- 
terpart to the Epheſian matron) that I 
left the room with tears in my eyes; 
which a woman of Arietta's good Zac 


did, I am ſure, take for greater applauſe, | 


_ any compliments I could make 
ee: 5” nes 
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m_—_— FF AVI TIBI DE '{LMONE REVELL. 
I ROOT THE OLD WOMAN FROM MY TREMBLING HEART. 


| = my coming to London, it was 


ſome time before I could ſettle 
myſelf in a houſe to my liking. - I was 
forced to quit my firſt. lodgings, by 
reaſon of an officious landlady 


I had ſlept. I then fell into an honett 


family, and lived very happily for 


above a week; when my landlord, who 
was a jolly good-natured man, took it 
into his head that I wanted company, 


and. therefore would frequently come 


into my chamber to keep me from being 
alone, This 1 bore. for. two or three 
days; but telling me one day that he 
was afraid I was melancholy, I thought 
it was high time for me to be gone, and 
accordingly took new lodgings that very 


night. About a week after, I found 
my jolly landlord, who, as I ſaid be- 


fore, was an honeſt hearty. man, had 
put me into an advertiſement of the 
Daily Courant, in the following words: 
© Whereas a melancholy man left his 
© lodgings. on Thurſday laſt in the af- 
* ternoon, and was afterwards ſeen. go- 


ing towards Iſlington; if any one can 


give notice of him to R. B. fiſhmonger 
in the Strand, he ſhall be very well 
* rewarded for his pains.” As Iam 
the beſt ' man in the world to keep my 
own counſel,. and my landlord the fiſn- 
monger not knowing my name, this 


to this very day. 


I am no ſettled with a. widow: wo- 


2 
- 


| that 
would be aſking me every morning ho¼]m 


came into the room; but my 
obſerving that upon theſe occaſions 1 
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man, who has a great many children, 
and complies with my humour in every 
thing. I do not remember that we 


have exchanged a word together theſe 
five years; my coffee comes into my 
chamber every morning without aſking 
for it; if I want fire, I point to my 
chimney; if water, to my baſon; upon 


which my landlady nods, as much as 


to fay ſhe takes my meaning, and im- 


mediately obeys my fignals.* She has 


likewiſe modelled her family ſo well, 
that when her little boy offers to pull 
me by the coat, or prattle in m . 
his eldeſt ſiſter immediately calls him 


off, and bids him not diſturb the gen- 


tleman. At my firſt entering into the 

family, I was troubled with the civili 

of their riſing up to me wu time 
andlady 


always cried Piſh, and went out again, 
has forbidden any ſuch ceremony to be 
uſed in the houſe; ſo that at preſent I 


walk into the kitchen or parlour with-" 
out being taken notice of, or giving 


any interruption to the buſineſs or dii- 
courſe of the family. The maid will 
aſk her miſtreſs, though I am by, whe- 


ther the gentleman is ready to go to 


dinner, as the miſtreſs (who' is indeed 


an excellent houſewife) ſcolds at the 
ſeryants as heartily. before my face as 
behind my back. In ſhort, I move up 
and down the houſe, and enter into 

companies with the ſame liberty as a 


Cat, 


on che prudent and frugal ye 1 


man ſold Yarico to a Barbadian mer- 


that ſhe was with child by him; but 


to riſe in his demands upon the pur- 


N 


28 
cat, or any other domeſtic animal, and 
am as little ſuſpected of telling any 


thing that I hear or ſee. 


I remember laſt winter there were ſe- 
veral young girls of the neighbourhood 
fitting about the fire with my landlady's 
daughters, and telling ſtories of ſpirits 
and apparitions. Upon my opening the 
door, the young women broke off their 
diſcourſe; but my landlady's daughters 


telling them that it was nobody but 


the gentleman, (for that is the name 
which I go by in the neighbourhood, 
as well as in the family) they went on 
without minding me. I ſeated myſelf 
by the candle that ſtood on a table at 
one end of the room; and pretending to 


read a book that took out of my e ; 


heard ſeveral dreadful. ſtories. of ghoſts 
as pale as aſhes that had ſtood at the 


| Feet of a bed, or walked over a church- 


d by moon-light;; and of others that 
Pad been conjured into the Red Sea, for 
diſturbing people's reſt, and drawing 
their curtains at midnight; with 
other old women's fables of the like na- 


ture. As one ſpirit raiſed another, I 


abſerved that at the end of every 
the whole company cloſed their ranks, 
and crouded about the fire. Þ took no- 


tice in particular of a little boy, who 


was ſo attentive to every ſtory, that I 
am miſtaken if he ventures to go to 
bed by himſelf this twelvemonth. In- 
deed they talked ſo long, that the ima- 
ginations of the whole aſſembly were 
manifeſtly crazed, and, I am ſure, will 
be the worſe for it as long as they live. 


I heard one of the girls, that had looked 


upon me over her ſhoulder, aſking the 
company how long I had been in the 
room, and whether I did not look paler 
than J uſed to do. This put me under 
ſome apprehenſions that I ſhould be 
forced to explain myſelf if I did not 
retire; for which reaſon I took the can- 
dle in my hand, and went up into my 
chamber, not without wondering at this 
unaccountable weakneſs in reafonable 
exeatures, that they ſhould love to aſto- 


niſh and terrify one another. Were I. 


a father, I ſhould take a particular care 


to preſerve my children from theſe little 


horrors of imagination, which they are 
apt to contract when they are young, 
and are not able to ſhake off when they 
are in years. I have known a ſoldier 


that has entered a breach, affrighted at 


his own ſhadow, and look pale upon a 
lutle ſcratching: at his door, who the 
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day before had marched up againſt # 
battery of cannon. There are inſtances 
of perſons, who have been terrified even 
to diſtraction, at the figure of a tree, or 
the ſhaking of a bullraſh. The trutlr 
of it is, I look upon a ſound imagina- 
tion as the greateſt blefling of life, next 
to a clear judgment and a good con- 
ſcience. In the mean time, ſince there 
are very few whoſe minds are notmore 
or leſs ſubje& to theſe dreadful thoughts 
and apprehenſions, we ought to arm 
ourſelves againſt them by the dictates 
of reaſon and religion, to pull the old 
© woman out of our hearts, (as Perſius 
expreſſes it in the motto of my paper) 
and extinguiſh thoſe impertinent no- 
tions which we imbibed at a time that 
we were not able to judge of their ab- 
ſurdity. Or if we believe, as many wiſe 
and good men have done, that there are 
ſuch phantoms and apparitions as thoſe 
I have been ſpeaking, of, let us endea- 
vour to eſtabliſh to ourſelves an intereſt 
in Him who holds the reins of the whole 
creation in his hand, and moderates 
them after ſuch a manner, that it is im- 
poſſible for one being to break looſe 
upon another without his knowl 
and permiſſion, | 285 
For my own part, I am apt to join in 
opinion with thoſe who believe that all 
the regions of nature ſwarm with ſpi- 
rits; and that we have multitudes of 
ſpectators on all our actions, when we 
think ourſelves moſt alone; but, in- 
ſtead of terrifying myſelf with ſuch a 
notion, I am wonderfully pleaſed. to 
think that Þ am always engaged with 
ſuch an innumerable ſociety, in fearch- 
ing out the wonders of the creation, and 
joining in the ſame conſort of praiſe 
and adoration 2 * 
Milton has finely deſtribed this mixed 
communĩon of men and ſpirits in para- 
diſe; and had doubtleſs: his 
a verſe in old Heſiod, which is almoſt 
word fbr word the ſame with his third 
line in the following paſſage: 
Nor think, though men were none, 
That Heav'n would want ſpectators, God- 
want praiſes bas 
Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unſeen, both when we-wake and when we 


ſleep: 3 Fo „ 
All theſe with ceaſeleſs praiſe his works behold 
Both day and night. How often from the 


Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 


Oeleſtial voices to the midnight air, 2 5 
p . « 5 ; Ole 


— 


Sole, or reſponſive each to other's note, 


Singing their great Creator? Oft in bands 
Whi 


walk, 
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le they keep watch, or nightly rounding 


| 29 
With heav'nly touch of inſtrumental ſounds, 


In full harmonic number join'd, their ſongs 
Divide the night and lift our. thoughts to 
heav'n, 5 5 
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_ DIC MINI, $1 FIAS TU LEO, QUALIS ERIS? 


WERE YOU A LION, HOW WOULD YOU BEHAVE ? 


11 is nothing that of late 
years has afforded matter of greater 
amuſement to the town than Signior Ni- 
colini's combat with a Lion in the Hay- 
market, which has been very often ex- 
hibited, to the general ſatisfaction of 
moſt of the nobility and gentry in the 
kingdom of Great Britain. Upon the 
firft rumour of this intended combat, it 
was confidently affirmed, and is ſtill 
believed by many in both galleries, that 
there would be a tame lion ſent from the 
Tower every opera night, in order to 
be killed by Hydaſpes. This report, 
though altogether groundleſs, ſo uni- 
verſally prevailed in the upper regieys 
of the playhouſe, that ſome of the moſt 
refined politicians in ac arts of the 
audience gave it out in v 15 that the 
Lion was a couſin - german of the Tiger 
who made his appearance in King Wil- 
liam's days, and that the ſtage would 
be ſupplied with lions at the public ex- 
ce, during the whole ſeſſion. Many 
tkewiſe were the conjectures of the 
treatment which this Lion was to meet 
_ with from the hands of Signior Nicolini: 
ſome. ſuppoſed that he was to fubdue 
him in recitativo, . as Orpheus uſed to 
ſerve the wild beaſts in his time, and 
afterwards to knock him on the head; 
ſome fancied that the Lion would not 
prone to = his paws upon the hero, 
by reaſon of the received opinion, that 
a Lion will not hurt a Virgin: ſeveral, 
who pretended to have ſeen the opera in 
Italy, had informed their friends, that 
the Lion was to act a part in High- 
Dutch, and roar twice or thrice to a 
2 — my 3 he fell at the feet 
or fydaipes. 10 clear à matter 
that was ſo variouſly —.— I have 
made it my buſineſs to examine whether 
this pretended Lion is. really the ſavage 


he appears to be, or only a counterfeit. 


But before I communicate my diſco- 
veries, I muſt acquaint the reader, that 
upon my walking behind the ſcenes laſt 


a Maz To 


4 


winter, as I was thinking on ſomething 
elſe, I accidentally juſtled againſt àa mon- 
ſtreus animal that extremely ſtartled me, 
and, upon my nearer ſurvey of it, 

bee te Lion — | The 
Lion, ſeeing me very much ſurprized, 
told me, in a gentle voice, that I might 


come by him if I pleaſed; © For, fays 


he, © I do not intend to hurt any body.” 
I thanked him very kindly, and paſſed 
by him; and in a little time after ſaw 
him leap upon the ſtage, and act his 
t with very great applauſe, It has 
n obſerved by ſeveral, that the Lion 
has changed his manner of acting twice 
or thrice ſince his firſt appearance; which 
will not ſeem ſtrange, when I acquaint 
my reader that the Lion has been changed 
the audience three ſeveral times. 
The firſt Lion was a Candle-ſnuffer, 
who being a fellow of a teſty choleric 
temper, overdid his part, and would 
not ſuffer himſelf to be killed fo eaſil 
as he ought to have done; beſides, it 
was obferved-of him, that he grew more 
ſurly every time he came out of the 
Lion; and having dropt ſome words in 
ordinary converſation, as if he had not 
fought his beſt, and that he ſuffered 
himſelf to be thrown upon his back in 
the ſcuffle, and that he would wreſtle 
with Mr. Nicolini for what he pleaſed, 
out of his Lion's ſkin, it was thought 
proper to diſcard him; and it is verily 
believed, to this day, that had he been 
brought upon the ſtage another time, he 
would certainly have done miſchief. 
Befides, it was objected 7 rat the firſt _ 
Lion, that he reared himſelf ſo high upon 
his hinder paws, and walked in ſo erect 
a poſture, that he looked more like an 
old Man than a Lion. 5 
The ſecond Lion was a Taylor by 


trade, who belonged to the playhouſe,. 


and had the character of a mild and 
peaceable man in his profeſſion. If the 
former was too furious, this was too 


ſheepiſh, for his part; inſomuch that, 
| after 
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30 BY 
after a ſhort modeſt walk upon the ſta 
he would fall at the firſt touch of! 5 


daſpes, wichout grappling with him, 
ving him an opportunity of ſhew- 


fad indeed, that he once gave him ar 


in his Beth-coloured doublet;- but this 


for * | 


was only to make wor 
"2 Taylor.” 1 a 


m his private character o 


muſt not 'omit that it was this ſecond, 
Lion ho treated me with fo 5 hu- | 
Nicolini, who in acting this part only 
- complies with the wretehed taſte of his 
| audiencez he. knows very well, that the 


manity. behind the ſcenes. 
The acting Lion at Pn i is, 5 x 
=o. (nfm a, Country Gentleman, 


a does. it for his. diverſion, but/de-: 
"He. himſelf, ad they ay of the famous equeſ- 


trian ſtatue on the Pont - Neuf at Paris, 


fires his name may be concgaled. 
fays very handſomely, in his onen 


| caſe, that he does not act for gain; that | 
he indy 


san innocent pleaſure in it; 
and that dit 18. better to ore away: an 
evening in this manner, than in gaming 


and drinking; hut at the ſame time 255 | 
with a very Agreeable raillery upon him- 
ſelf, that if his name ſhoul 


be known, 
the ill. natured world mi ight call him the 
Afs in the Lion's ſkin.” This gentle- 
man's temper is made of ſuch a happy 


mixture of the mild and the choleric, 


that he outdoes both his predeceſſors. 
and has drawn together greater an- 
diences than have been F in the 
memory of man. ; 
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was over, when the Lion was to be 
looked upon as dead, according to the 
received rules of the drama. Fun: 
this is what is practiſed every day i nd 
Weſtminſter Hall, where nothing is 
aw 


more uſual. than to ſee a quple of 


yers, who have been te ms each other 
to pieces in the court, em racing one 


another us ſoon as they Are but of it. 


I would nat be thought in any part 
of this relation, to reflect upon Sener : 


Lion has many more admirers than 


that more people go fo ſee the horſe, 


than the king — ſits upon it. On 
the contraxy, it gives me a juſt indigna- 
tion to ſee a perſon. whoſe . action gives 


new majeſty to kings, reſolution to he 
roes, and ſoftneſs to lovers thus ſinhing 
atneſs of his behaviour, 


from the 6 ap 
and degraded into the character of the 
- Lenden Prentice. I have often wiſhed, 


that our tragedians would copy after 
this great waer in action. Could they 
make the ſanie uſe of their arms and 
legs, and inform their faces with as 
fignificant looks. and paſſions, „ ws glo- 
rious would an Englich t 


I muſt not ehe my ati with that action, which is adde of 


withont taking notice of a groundleſs 
W mY 


report that has been Aud. to a 
man's diſadvantage of hog, 
declare myſelf an 7 Sent ET Wt 95 
Signior Neon and the Lion have been 
feen fitting peaceably by one another, . 
and 2 a pipe together behind the 

which their common enemies 
— fa muate, that it is but a ſham. 
combat which they. repreſent upen the 


Mage; but upon enquiry I find, that if 
any ſuch correſpondence has paſſed be- but ba commen Tales 0; 


tween Ls it was not til the combat © 


3 


giving a dignity to the forced thoughts, 
cold conceits, and unnatural expreſſions 
of an Italian opera! In the mean time, 
I have related this combat of the Lion, 
to ſhew What art àt preſent the reigning 
entertainments of the politer Part of 
Great Britain. 
Audiences have often been reproached 
by writers for the coarſeneſs of their 
taſte; but our preſent grievance does 
not ſeem to be the want of a wed! _ 
, 0 
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W NV. FRIDAY, MARCH 1. 


— . HIS, INFELIE, EXUE MONSTRIS, - 


Oviy., Mr. 14. RY 55. 


WRETCR THAT THOU j arm! PUT OFF THIS MONSTROUS SHAPE» bs 


In refleAing this morning upon 


the ſpirit and humour of the public 
diverſions five and twenty years ago, and 


_ thoſe of the preſent time; and lamented: 
, wo myſelf, 


t, though in thoſe days 


they negle&ed their morality, they kept 
wi their good ſenſe; but that the 4 5 

onde, at preſent, is only, grown more 
childiſh, not more innocent, than the 
former, While I was in this train of 
| thought, 
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thought, an odd fellow, whoſe face I 
have often ſeen at the play-houſe, gave 
me the following letter with theſe words, 
Sir, the Lion preſents his humble ſer- 
vice to you, and deſired me to give 
© this into your own hands. 75 


FROM MY DEN IN THE HAYMARKET, 


MARCH 15. 1 5 

; SIRg a 
I Have read all your papers, and have 
ſtifled my reſentment againſt your re- 
flections upon operas, till that of this 
day, wherein you plainly inſinuate, that 
Signior Grimaldi and myſelf have a cor- 
reſpondence more friendly than is con- 
ſiſtent with the valour 
or the fierceneſs of mine. I deſire you 
would for your own ſake forbear ſuch 
intimations for the future; and muſt ſay 
it is a great piece of ill- nature in you, 
to ſhew ſo great an eſteem for a foreigner, 


and to diſcourage a Lion that is your 


own countryman. 


I take notice of your fable of the Lion 


and Man, but am ſo equally concerned 
in that matter, that I ſhall not be offend- 


ed to whichſoever of the animals the ſu- 


periority is given. You have miſrepre- 
ſented me, in aying that I am a country 
gentleman, who act only for my diver- 


hon; whereas, had I till the fame woods 


to range in which I once had when I 
was a fox-hunter, I ſhould not reſign 


my manhood for a maintenance; and 


afſure you, as low as my circumſtances 
are at preſent, Tam ſo much a man of 
honour, that I would ſcorn to be any 
beaſt for bread but a Lion. 


7 


| 1 had no ſooner ended this, than one 
of my landlady's children brought me 
in ſeveral others, with ſome of which I 


> ſhall make up my preſent paper, they 


all having a tendency to the ſame ſub- 
ject, viz. the elegance of our preſent 
diverſions, | | | 
1 
I Have been for twenty years under- 
ſexton of this pariſh of St. Paul's 


Covent Garden, and have not miſſed 


tolling in to prayers ſix times in all thoſe 
years; which office I have performed to 
my great ſatisfaction, till this fortnight 
lait paſt, during which time I find my 


congregation take the warning of my 


bell, morning and evening, to go to a 


his character, 


Yours, &c. 


COVENT GARDEN, MAR. 13. 


puppet - how ſet forth hy one Powell un- 


der the Piazzas. By this means, I have 


not only loſt my two cuſtomers, whom 
I uſed to place * 
againſt Mrs. Rachel Eyebright, but 
Mrs. Rachel herſelf is gone thither alſo. 
There now appear among us none but a 
few ordinary people, who come to church 
only to ſay their prayers, fo that I have 
no work worth ſpeaking of but on 
Sundays. I have placed my fon at the 
Piazzas, to acquaint the ladies that the 
bell rings for church, and that it ſtands 
on the other ſide of the garden; but they 
only laugh at the child. 

deſire you would lay this before all 


the world, that I may not be made ſuch. 


a tool for the future, and that Punchi- 
nello may chooſe hours leſs canonical. 
As things are now, Mr. Powell has 2 
full congregation, while we have a very 
thin houſe; which if you can remedy, 
you will very much oblige, Sir, 

72 Yours, &c. 


The following epiſtle I find is from 
the undertaker of the Maſquerade. 


SIR ; 
] Have obſerved the rules of my maſque 
= fo carefully (in not inquiring into 
perſons,) that I cannot tell whether you 
were one of the company or not laſt 
Tueſday; but if you were not, and till 
deſign to come, I defire you would, for 


your own entertainment, - pleaſe to ad- 


moniſh the town, that all perſons indif- 
ferently are not fit for this ſort of diver- 


ſion. I could wiſh, Sir, you could make 


them underſtand, that it is a kind of a&- 
ing to go in maſquerade, and a-man 
ſhould be able to ſay or do things pro- 

r for the dreſs, in which he appears. 

e have now and then rakes in the ha- 
bit of Roman ſenators, and grave poli- 
ticians in the dreſs of rakes. The mis- 


fortune of the thing is, that people dreſs 


themſelves in what they have a mind to 
be, and not what they are fit for. There 
is not a girl in the town, but let her have 
her will in going to a maſque, and ſhe 


| ſhall dreſs as a ſhepherdeſs. But let me 
beg of them to read the Arcadia, or 


ſome other good romance, before they 
appear in any ſuch character at my houſe. 
he laſt day we preſented, every body 
was ſo raſhly habited, that when the 
came to ſpeak to each other, a — 
with a crook had not a word to ſay but 


in the pert ſtile of the pit bawdry ; and 


a man in the habit of a philoſopher was 
| E . fpeechs 


pr fixpence a-piece over- 
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ſpeechleſs, till an. occafion offered of 
exprefling himſelf in the refuſe of the 


: e Sinn We had a judge that 


anced a minuet with a Quaker for his 
partner, while half a dozen harlequins 
ſtood by as ſpectators; a Turk drank 
me off two bottles of wine, and a Jew 
eat me up half a ham of bacon. If I 
can bring my deſign to bear, and make 
the maſquers preſerve their characters in 
my aſſemblies, I hope you will allow 


there is a foundation laid for more ele- 


gant and improving gallantries than any 
the town at preſent affords; and conſe - 
quently, that you will give your appro- 
bation to the endeavours of, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant. 


J am very glad the following epiſtle 
obliges me to mention Mr. Powell a ſe- 
cond time in the ſame paper; for indeed 
there cannot be too great encouragement 


given to his ſkill in motions, provided 
he is under proper reſtrictions, 


SIR, | 


i PHE Opera at the Hay-market, and 


that under the Little Piazza in Co- 
vent Garden, being at preſent tlie two 
leading diverſions of the town, and Mr. 
Powell profeſſing in his advertiſements 


to ſet up Whittington and his Cat againſt 


Rinaldo and Armida, my curioſity led 
me the beginning of laſt week to view 


both theſe performances, and make my 


obſervations upon them. 
Firſt therefore, I cannot but obſerve 


that Mr. Powell wiſely forbearing to 


give his company a bill of fare before- 
hand, every ſcene is new and unexpect- 
ed; whereas it is certain, that the un- 
dertakers of the Haymarket, having 
raiſed too great an expectation in their 
printed opera, very much diſappoint the 
audience on the ſtage. | 
The King of Jeruſalem is obliged to 
come from the city on foot, inſtead of 
being drawn in a triumphant chariot by 
white horſes, as my opera-book had 
promiſed me; and thus while I expected 
Armida's dragons ſhould ruſh forward 


towards Argantes, I found the hero was 
obliged to go to Armida, and hand her 


out of her coach. We had alſo but a 


very ſhort allowance of thunder and 


lightning; though I cannot in this place 
omit doing juſtice to the boy who had 
the direction of the two painted dragons, 
and made them ſpit fire and ſmoke; he 


* 
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flaſhed out his roſin in ſuch juſt propor- 


tions and in ſuch due time, that I could 


not forbear conceiving hopes of his be- 
ing one day a moſt excellent player. I 
faw indeed but two things wanting to 
render his whole action compleat, I 
mean the keeping his head a little lower, 
and hiding his candle. a 

I obſerve that Mr. Powell and the 
undertakers had both the ſame thought, 
and I think much about the ſame time, 
of introducing animals on their ſeveral 
ſtages, though indeed with very different 
ſucceſs. The Sparrows and Chaffinches 
at the Haymarket fly as yet very irre- 


gularly over the ſtage; and inſtead of 


perching on the trees and performing 


their parts, theſe young aRKors either get 


into the galleries, or put out the candles; 


whereas. Mr. Powell has ſo well diſci- 


plined his Pig, that in the firſt ſcene he 
and Punch dance a minuet together. I 
am informed however, that Mr. Powell 
reſolves to excel his adverſaries in their 


_ own way; and introduce Larks in his 
next opera of Suſanna, or Innocence 


Betrayed, which will be- exhibited next 
week with a pair of new Elders. i 
The moral of Mr. Powell's drama 

is violated, I confeſs, by Punch's na- 
tional reflections on the French, and 
King Harry's laying his leg upon the 
Queen's lap in too Wehe a manner 


before fo great an aſſembly. 


As to the mechaniſm and ſcenery, 
every thing indeed was uniform and of 


a piece, -and the ſcenes were managed 


very dextrouſly; which. calls on me to 
take-notice, that at the Haymarket the 
undertakers forgetting to change their 
ſide-ſcenes, we were preſented with a 
proſpe& of the ocean in the midſt of a 
delightful grove; and though the gen- 
'tlemen on the ſtage had very much con- 
tributed to the beauty of the grove, by 
walking up and down between the trees, 
I muſt own I was not a little aſtoniſhed 
to ſee a well-drefſed young fellow, in a 
full-bottomed wig, appear in the midſt 
of the ſea, and without any viſible con- 
cern taking ſnuff, _ | | 

I ſhall only obſerve one thing farther, 


in which both dramas, agree; which is, 


that by the ſqueak of their voices the 
heroes of each are eunuchs; and as the 


wit in both pieces is equal, I muſt pre- 


fer the performance of Mr. Powell, be- 
cauſe it-is in our own language. - 
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Ne XV. SATURDAY, MARCH 19. 


'PARVA LEVES CAPIUN T AN IM OS = 


X 7 HEN I was in France, I uſed 


to gaze with great aſtoniſhment. 


at the ſplendid equipages, and party- 
coloured habits, of that fantaſtic nation. 
TT was one day in particular contemplat- 
ing a lady, that fat in a coach adorned 
with gilded Cupids, and finely painted 
with the loves of Venus and Adonis. 
The coach was drawn by fix milk-white 


horſes, and loaden behind with the ſame - 


number of powdered footmen. Juſt be- 
fore the lady were a couple of beautiful 
pages that were ſtuck among the harneſs, 
and by their gay dreſſes and ſmiling 
features, looked like the elder brothers 


of the little boys that were carved and 


painted in every corner of the coach. 
The lady was the unfortunate Cle- 
anthe, who afterwards gave an occaſion 
to a pretty melancholy novel. She had 
for ſeveral years received the addreſſes 
of a gentleman, whom after a long and 
Intimate acquaintance ſhe forſook, upon 


the account of this ſhining equipage, 


which had been offered to her by one of 
great riches but a crazy conſtitution. 
The circumſtances in which I ſaw her, 
were, it ſeems, the diſguiſes only of a 
broken heart, and a kind of pageantry 
to cover diſtreſs; for in two months 
after ſhe was carried to her grave with 
the ſame pomp and magnificence; being 
ſent thither partly by the loſs of one 
lover, and partly by the poſſeſſion of 
another. g 7” 

I have often refſected with myſelf on 
this unaccountable humour of woman- 
kind, of being ſmitten with every thing 
that is ſhowy and ſuperficial; *and on tlie 
numberleſs evils that befal the ſex from 
this light fantaſtical diſpoſition. . I my- 
ſelf remember a young lady, that was 
very warmly ſolicited by a couple of 
importunate rivals, who, for at 
months together, did all they could to 
recommend themſelves by complacency 
of behaviour, and agreeableneſs of con- 
verſation. At length, when the compe- 
dition was doubtful, and the lady unde- 
termined in her ehoice, one of the young 
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LIGHT MINDS ARE TLEAS D WITH TRIFLES» 


lovers luckily bethought himſelf of add - 


ing a ſupernumerary lace to his liveries, 
which had ſo good an effect that he mar- 


ried her the very week after. 


The uſual converſation of ordinary 
, women very much chertſhes this natural 


weakneſs of being taken with outfide 
and appearance. Talk of a new-mar- 


ried couple, and you immediately hear 


whether they keep their coach and ſix, 
or eat in | age mention the name of an 

y, and it 1s ten to one but you 
learn ſomething of her gown and petti- 
coat. A ball is a great help to diſcourſe, 
and a birth-day furniſhes converſation 
for a twelvemonth after. A furbelow 
of precious ſtones, an hat buttoned with 
a diamond, a brocade waiſtcoat or pet- 
In ſhort, 
they conſider only the drapery of the 
ſpecies, and never caft away a thought 
on thoſe ornaments of the mind that 


| make perſons illuſtrious in themſelves 


and uſeful to others. When women are 
thus perpetually dazzling one another's 
imaginations, and filling their heads with 
nothing but colours, it is no wonder that 


they are more attentive to the ſuperficial 


parts of life than the ſolid and fubſtan- 


tial bleſſings of it. A girl who has 


been trained up in this kind of conver- 


ſation, is in danger of every embroidered . 
| A pair of. 
* fringed. gloves may be her ruin. In a 


coat that comes in her way. 


word, lace and ribbons, ſilver and gold 
galloons, with the like glittering gew- 


gaws, are ſo many lures to women of 


weak minds or low educations, and 


when artificially diſplayed, are able to 
fetch down the moſt airy coquette from 


the wildeſt of her flights and rambles. 
True happineſs is of a retired nature, 

and an enemy to pomp and noiſe; it 

ariſes, in the firſt place, from the en- 


joyment of one's ſelf; and, in the next, 
from the friendſhip and converſation of 
a few ſele& companions; it loves ſhade 


and ſolitude, and naturally haunts groves 


and fountains, fields and meadows: in 
ſhort, it n thing it wants with- 
| 5 1 m 
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in itſelf, and receives no addition from 


multitudes of witneſſes and ſpectators. 


On the contrary, falſe happineſs loves 
to be in a crowd, and to draw the eyes 
of the world upon her. She does not 


receive any fatis faction from the ap- 


plauſes which ſhe gives herſelf, but from 
the admiration which ſhe raiſes in others. 
She flouriſhes in courts and palaces, 
theatres and aſſemblies, and has no exiſt- 
_ ence but when ſhe is looked upon. 

Aurelia, though a woman of great 
quality, delights in the privacy of a 
country life, and paſſes away a great 
part of her time in her own walks and 
gardens. Her huſband, who is her bo- 
fom friend and companion in her ſoli- 
tudes, has been in love with her ever 
ſince he knew her. They both abound 
with good ſenſe, conſummate virtue, and 


a mutual eſteem; and are a perpetual en- 


tertainment to one another. Their fa- 
mily is under ſo regular an œconomy, 
In it's hours of devotion and repaſt, em- 
ployment and diverſion, that it looks 

Eke a little commonwealth within itſelf. 
They often go into company, that they 
may return with the greater delight to 
one another; and ſometimes live in town, 
not to enjoy it fo properly as to grow 
weary of it, that they may renew in 
theniſelves the reliſh of a country life. 
By this means they are happy in each 
other, beloved by their children, adored 
by their ſervants, and are become the 
envy, or rather the delight, of all that 
know them. 33 

How different to this is the life of 


Fulvia! ſhe conſiders her huſband as her 


ſteward, and looks upon diſeretion and 
good houſewifery as little domeſtic vir- 
tues, unbecoming a woman of quality. 
Slle thinks life loſt in her own family, 
and fancies herſelf out of the world 


when ſhe is not in the ring, the play- 


dreſs and 
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houſe, or the drawing-room; ſhe lives 
in a perpetual motion of body, and reſt- 
leſſneſs of thought, and is never eaſy in 
any one place, when ſhe thinks there is 
more company in another. The miffing 
of an opera the firſt night would be more 
afflicting to her than the death of a child, 
She pities all the valuable part of her 
own ſex, and calls every woman of a 
prudent, modeſt, and retired life, a _ 
ſpirited unpoliſhed creature. What a 
mortification would it be to Fulvia, if ſhe 
knew that her ſetting. herſelf to view is 
but expoſing, herſelf, and that ſhe grows 
contemptible by being conſpicuous! 

I cannot conclude my paper, without 
obſerving, that Virgil has very finely 
touched upon this female paſſion for 
; ow, in the character of Ca- 
milla; who, though ſhe feems to have 
ſhaken off all the other weakneſſes of her 
fex, is ſtill deſcribed as a woman in this 
2 The poet tells us, that, after 

aving made a great ſlaughter of the ene- 
my, ſhe unfortunately caſt her eye on a 
Trojan, who wore an embroidered. tu - 
nic, a beautiful coat of mail, with a 
mantle of the fineſt purple. A golden 
© bow,' ſays he, hung upon his ſhoulder; | 
© his garment was buckled with a gold- 
een claſp; and his head was covered with 
c an helmet of the ſame ſhining metal.” 
The Amazon immediately ſingled out 
this well-dreſſed warrior, being ſeized 
with a woman's longing for the pretty 
trappings that he was adorned with— 

=—=Totumgue incauta per agmen 


Femineo prædæ et fpoliorum ardebat amore. 
EN. 11. VER. 782» 


This heedleſs purſuit after theſe glitter- 


ing trifles, the poet (by a nice concealed 
moral) repreſents to have been the de- 


ſtruction of his female hero. 8 


Ne XVI. MONDAY, MARCH 19. 


o VERUM ATQUE DECENS CURO ET ROGO, ET OMNIS IN HOC $UM- 


__ Hos. 1. Ex. v. 12. 


WHAT: RIGHT, WHAT TRUF, WHAT FIT WE JUSTLY CALE, 


SET THIS BE ALL MY CARE—FOR THIS IS ALL« 


Have received a letter, deſiring me 
to be very ſatirical upon the little 
Muff that is now in faſhion; another in- 
forms me of a pair of ſilver Garters 


buckled below the knee, that have been 


Por E. 


lately ſeen at the Rainbow Coffee -houſe 
in Fleet Street; a third ſends me an 


heavy complaint againſt fringed Gloves - 


To be brief, there is ſcarce an orna- 


ment of either ſex which ons or _ 
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of my correſpondents has not inveighed 
againſt with ſome bitterneſs, and recom- 


mended to my obſervation. I muſt 
therefore; once forall, inform my readers, 
that it is not my intention to ſink the 
dignity of this my paper with reflections 
upon red-heels or top-knots, but rather 
to enter into the paſſions of mankind, 
and to corre& thoſe depraved ſentiments 
that give birth to all thoſe little extra- 
vagancies which appear in their outward 
dreſs and behaviour. Foppiſh and fan- 
taſtic ornaments are only indications of 
vice, not criminal in themſelves. Ex- 
tinguiſh vanity in the mind, and you 
naturally retrench the little ſuperfluities 
of garniture and equipage. The bloſ- 
ſoms will fall of themſelves when the 
root that nouriſhes them is deſtroyed. 

I ſhall therefore, as I have ſaid, ap- 
ply my remedies to the firſt ſeeds and 
principles of an affected dreſs, without 
deſcending to the dreſs itſelf; though at 
the ſame time I muſt own, that I have 
thoughts of creating an officer under me, 
to be intituled—* The Cenſor of Small 
© Wares,” and of allotting him one day 
in a week for the execution of ſuch his 
office. An operator of this nature might. 
a& under me with the fame regard as a 
ſurgeon to a phyſician; the one might 
be employed in healing thoſe blotches 
and 'tumours which break out in the 
body, while the other is ſweetening the 
blood and rectifying the conſtitution. 
To ſpeak truly, the young people of 
both ſexes are ſo wonderfully apt to 
ſhoot out into long ſwords or ſweeping 
trains, buſhy head-drefles, or full-bot- 


tomed periwigs, with ſeveral other in- 


cumbrances of dreſs, that they ſtand in 
need of being pruned very frequently, 
leſt they ſhould be oppreſſed with orna- 
ments, and over- run with the luxuri- 
ance of their habits. I am much in 
doubt, whether I ſhould give the pre- 
ference to a Quaker that is trimmed cloſe 
and almoſt cut to the quick, or to a 
Beau that is loaden with ſuch a redund- 
ance of excreſcences. I muſt therefore 


deſire my correſpondents to let me know | 


how they approve my project, and whe- 
ther they think the erecting of ſuch a 
tty cenſorſhip may not turn to the emo- 
lument of the public; for I would not 
do any thing of this nature raſhly and 
without advice. = 5 
There is another ſet of correſpondents 
to whom I muſt addreſs myſelf in the 
ſecond place; I mean ſuch as fill Heir 
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letters with private ſcandal and black 
accounts of particular perſons and fa- 
milies. The world is ſo full of ill- 
nature, that I have lampoons ſent me 
by people who cannot ſpell, and ſatires 
compoled by thofe who ſcarce know how 
to write. By the laſt poſt in particular, 
I received a packet of ſcandal which is 
not legible; and have a whole bundle of 
letters in women's hands that are full of 
blots and calumnies, inſomuch, that 
when I ſee the name Czlia, Phillis, 
Paſtora, or the like, at the bottom of 2 
ſcrawl, I conchude on courſe that it 
brings me ſome account of a fallen vir- 
gin, a faithleſs wife, or an amorous wi- 
dow. I muſt therefore inform theſe my 
correſpondents, that it is not my defign 
to be a publiſher of intrigues and 
cuckoldoms, or to bring little infamous 
ſtories out of their preſent lurking-holes 
into broad day-light. If I attack the 
vicious, I ſhall only fet upon them in a 
body; and will not be provoked, by the 
worſt uſage I can receive from others, to 
make an example of any particular cri- 
minal. In ſhort, I have fo much of a 
Drawcanfir in me, that I ſhall not paſs 
over a fingle foe to charge whole armies. 
It is not Lais nor Silenus, but the Har- 
lot and the Drunkard, whom I ſhall en- 
deavour to expoſe; and ſhall conſider 
the crime as it appears in a ſpecies, not 
as it is circumſtanced in an individual. 
Tthink it was Caligula who wiſhed the 
whole city of Rome had but one neck, 
that he might behead them at a blow. 
I ſhall do, out of humanity, what that 
emperor would have done in the cruelty 
of his temper, and aim every ftroke at 
a collective body of offenders. At the 
ſame time I am very ſenſible, that no- 
thing ſpreads a paper like private ca- 
lumny and defamation; but as my ſpe- 
culations are not under this neceſſity, 
they are not expoſed to this temptation. 
In the next place, I muſt apply my- 
ſelf to my prey correſpondents, who 
are continually teazing me to take no- 
tice of one another's proceedings. How 
often am I aſked by both ſides, if it is 
poſſible for me to be an unconcerned 
ſpectator of the rogueries that are com- 
mitted by the party which is oppoſite te 
him that writes the letter? About two 
days ſince I was reproached with an old 
Grecian law, that forbids any man to 
ſtand as a neuter or a looker-on in the 


. diviſions of his country. However, as 


loſe 


I am very ſenſible my paper would 
| it's 
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it's whole effect, ſhould it run into the 
outrages of a party, I ſhall take care to 


keep clear of every thing which looks 


that way. If I can any way aſſuage 


pom inflammations, 'or allay public. 


erments, I ſhall apply myſelf to it with 
my utmoſt endeavours; but will never 
let my heart reproach me with havin 


done any thing towards increaſing thoſe 
' Feuds and animoſities that extin 


iſh re- 
ligion, deface government, and make a 
nation miſerable. 8 

What I have ſaid under the three fore · 


going heads will, I am afraid, very 


much retrench the number of my corre- 


ſpondents: I ſhall therefore. acquaint my 
reader, that if he has ſtarted any hint 


which he is not able to purſue; if he has 
met with any ſurpriſing ſtory which he 
does not know how to tell; if he has 
diſcovered any epidemical vice which has 
eſcaped my obſervation, or has heard 
of any uncommon virtue which he 


would defire to publiſh; in ſhort, if he 


has any materials that can furniſh out 


an innocent diverſion, I ſhall promiſe 


him my beſt aſſiſtance in the working of 
them up for a public entertainment. 


This paper my reader will find was C 


intended for an anſwer to a multitude of 
correſpondents; but I hope he will par- 
don me if I ſingle. out one of them in 
ticular, who has made me ſo very 
umble a requeſt, that I cannot forbear 
complying with it. 5 
TO THE SPECTATOR, 
„, MARCH 15, 710-11. 
I Am at preſent fo unfortunate, as to 
have nothing to do but to mind my 
own buſineſs; and therefore beg of you 
that you will be pleaſed to put me into 
ſome ſmall poſt under you. I obſerve 


that you have appointed your printer 
and publiſher to receive letters and ad- 


vertiſements for the city of London; and 


ſhall think myſelf. very much honoured 
by you, if you will appoint me to take 
in letters and advertiſements for the city 
of Weſtminſter and the dutchy of Lan- 


caſter. Though I cannot promiſe to fill 


ſuch an employment with ſufficient abi- 


lities, I will endeavour to make up with . 
induſtry and fidelity what I want in 


parts and genius. I am, Sir, your moſt 
obedient fervant, ; ; 
CHARLES LILLIE; 


No XVII. TUESDAY, MARCH 20. | 


m=—ETRUM ANTE OMNIA VULTUM- 


| A VISAGE ROUGH, | 
| DEFORM'D, UNFEATUR'D. 


INCE our perſons are not of our 
own making, when they are ſuch as 


appear defeQtive or uncomely, it is, me- 
thinks, an honeſt and laudable fortitude 


to dare to be ugly; at leaſt to keep our - 
ſelves from being abaſhed with a con- 
ſciouſneſs of imperfections which we 
cannot help, and in which there is no 
guilt, I would not defend an haggard 
beau for paſſing away much time at a 


_ glaſs, and giving ſoftneſſes and languiſh- 
ing graces to deformity; all 1 intend is, 


that we ought to be contented with our 


countenance and ſhape, fo far, as never 
to give ourſelves an uneaſy reflection on 
that ſubje&. It is to the ordinary people, 


who are not accuſtomed to make very 


proper remarks on any occaſion, matter 
of great jeſt, if a man enters with a 


prominent pair of ſhoulders into an aſ- 


ſembly, or is diſtinguiihed by an expan- 
| Gon of mouth, or obliquity of aſpect. 


* 


Juv. SAT. x. 191. 5 


DavpEN. 


It is happy for a man, that has any of 


theſe oddneſſes about him, if he can 
be as merry upon himſelf, as others are 
apt to be upon that occaſion; when he 
can poſſeſs himſelf with ſuch a chearful- 
neſs, women and children, who are at 
firſt frighted at him, will afterwards be 
as much pleaſed with bim. As it is 


barbarous in others to railly him for na- 
tural defects, it is extremely agreeable 
when he can jeſt upon himſelf for them. 


Madame Maintenon's firſt huſband 
was an hero in this kind, and has drawn 


many pleaſantries from the irregularity 


of his Mape, which he deſcribes as very 
much reſembling the letter Z. He di- 
verts himſelf likewiſe; by repreſenting 


to his reader the make of an engine and 5 
pully, with which he uſed to take off 


is hat. k 
any thing ridiculous. in a viſage, 2 


the owner of it thinks it an aſpect af 


dignity, 


& 


When there; happens to be | 


9 


j 


dignity, he muſt be of very great quality 
* Ae from raillery; the beſt ex- 

edient therefore is to be pleaſant * 
| Bimſelf. Prince Harry and Falſtaff, in 

Shakeſpeare, have carried the ridicule 
upon fat and lean as far as it will go. 
Falſtaff is humorouſly. called Wool- 
ſack, Bedpreſſer, and Hill of fleſh; 
Harry, a Starveling, an Elves-ſkin, a 
Sheath, a Bow-caſe, and a Tugk. 
There is, in ſeveral incidents of the 
converſation between them, the jeſt ſtill 
kept up upon the perſon. Great ten- 
derneſs and ſenſibility in this point is 
one of the greateſt weakneſſes of ſelf- 
love. For my own part, I am a little 
unhappy in the mould of my face, which 
is not quite ſo long as it is-broad: whe- 
ther this might not partly ariſe from my 
opening my mouth much ſeldomer than 
other people, and by conſequence not 
ſo much lengthening the fibres of my 
viſage, I am not at leiſure to determine. 


However it be, I have been often put” 


out of countenance by the ſhortneſs of 
my face, and was formerly at great 
pains in concealing it by wearing a pe- 
riwig with an high foretop, and letting 
my beard grow. But now I have tho- 
roughly got over this delicacy, and 
could be contented with a much ſhorter, 
provided it might qualify me for a 
member of the Merry Club, which the 
following letter gives me an account of. 
I have received it from Oxford; and as 
it abounds with the ſpirit of mirth and 
good-humour which is natural to that 


. as it came to me, 


place, I ſhall ſet it down word for word 


MOST PROFOUND SIR, : 


H ING been very well entertained 

in the laſt of your Speculations 
that I have yet ſeen, by your ſpecimen 
upon Clubs, which I therefore hope you 
will continue, I ſhall take the liberty to 
_ furniſh you with a brief account of 
ſuch a one as perhaps you have not ſeen 
in all your travels, unleſs it was your 
fortune to touch upon ſome of the 
woody parts of the African continent, 
in your voyage to or from Grand Cairo. 
There have aroſe in this univerſity 
8 you left us without ſaying 
any thing) ſeveral of theſe inferior heh- 
domadal ſocieties, as the Punning Club, 
the Witty Club, and, amongſt the reſt, 
the Handſome Club; as a burleſque 
1pon which, a certain merry ſpecies, 
bat ſeem to haye come into the, world 
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in maſquerade, for ſome years laſt paſt 
have aſſociated themſelves together, and 
aſſumed the e of the Ugly Club. 
This -ill-favour e conſiſts of 
a Preſident and twelve Fellows; the 
choice of which is not confined by pa- 
tent to any particular foundation, (as 
St. John's men would have the world 
believe, and have therefore erected a 
ſeparate ſociety within themſelves) but 
liberty is left to ele& from any ſchool 
in Great Britain, provided the candi- 
dates be within the rules of the Club, 
as ſet forth in a table, intituled, The 
© Ad of Deformity.” A clauſe or two 
of which I ſhall tranſmit to you. | 

1. That no perſon whatſoever ſhall be 
admitted without a viſible queerity in 
his aſpect, or peculiar caſt of counte- 
nance; of which the preſident and offi- 


*cers for the time being are to determine, 


and the preſident to have the caſting 


voice. 


11. That a ſingular regard be had, 


upon examination, to the gibboſity of 
the gentlemen that offer themſelves as 
founders kinſmen; or to the obliquity 
of their figure, in what ſort ſoever. 

III. That if the quantity of any 


man's noſe be eminently miſcalculated, 


whether as to length or breadth, he 
ſhall have a juſt pretence to be elected. 
Laſtly, That if there ſhall be two or 
ceteris audi, he that has the thickeft 
{kin to have the preference. 5 
Every freſh member, upon his firſt 
night, is to entertain the company with 
a diſh of cod-fiſh, and a ſpeech inpraiſe 


more competitors for the ſame vacancy, 


of ZEſop; whoſe portraiture they have 


in full proportion, or rather diſpropor- 
tion, over the chimney; and their deſign 
is, as ſoon as their funds are ſufficient, 
to purchaſe the heads of Therſites, Duns 
Scotus, Scaron, Hudibras, and the Old 
Gentleman in Oldham, with all the ce- 
lebrated ill faces of antiquity, as furni- 
ture for the Club- room. „ 
As they have always been profeſſe 
admirers of the other ſex, ſo they una- 
nimouſly declare that they will give all 
poſſible encouragement to ſuch as will 
take the benefit of the ſtatute, though 
none yet have appeared to do it. 
e-worthy preſident who is their 


- moſt devoted champion, has lately ſhewn 
e 


me two copies. of yerſes compoſed by a 
gentleman of this ſociety; the firſt, a 
congratulatory ode inſcribed to Mrs. 
Touchwood. upon the loſs of wa : 
OP | ober 
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| fore - teeth; the other, A panegyric upon 


Mrs. Andiron's left-ſhoulder, Mrs. 
Vizard, he fays, ſince the ſmall-pox, is 

wn tolerably ugly, and a top toaſt 
in the club; but T never heard him fo 
laviſh of his fine things, as upon old 
Nell Trot, who conſtantly officiates at 


their table; her he even adores and ex- 


tols as the very counter-part of Mother 
Shipton. In ſhort, Nell," ſays he, is 
© one of the extraordinary works of na- 
© ture;* but as for complexion, ſhape, 
and features, ſo valued by others, they 


are all mere outſide and ſymmetry, 


which is his averſion, Give me leave 
to add, that the preſident is a facetions, 


| pleaſant gentleman, and never more ſo, 


than when he has got (as he calls em) 

his dear Mummers about him; and he 
often proteſts it does him good to meet 
a fellow with a right genuine grimace 


in his air (which is fo agreeable in the 


generality of the French nation;) and, 
as an inſtance of his ſincer ity in this 
particular, he gave me a ſight of a lift 
in his pocket-book of all of this claſs, 

who for theſe five years have fallen un- 


der his obſervation, with himſelf at the 


head of em, and in the rear (as one of 
a promiſing and improving aſpect,) Sir, 


your obliged and humble ſervant, 


ALEXANDER CARBUNCLE, 
Oxyorn, 


Maxcn 12, 1710. - 'R 
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—FQUITIS QUOQUE JAM MIGRAVIT AB AURE VOLUPTAS 
OMNIS AD INCER POS OCULOS, ET GAUDIA VANAs \ 


Hos. Er. 11, v. 187. 


BUT NOW OUR NOBLES TOO ARE FOPS AND VAIN, | 
NEGLECT THE SENSE, BUT LOVE THE PAINTED SCENE» 


| T7 is my deſign in this paper to de- 
1 liver down to poſterity a faithul ac- 

count of the Italian opera, and of the 

' gradual progreſs which it has made 


upon the Engliſh ſtage; for there is no 
queſtion but our great grand.children 


will be very curious to know the reaſon ' 


why their forefathers, uſed to fit together 
like an audience of foreigners in their 
own country, and to hear whole plays 
ated before them in a tongue which 
they did not underſtand. 

Arſinoe was the firſt o that gave 
us a taſte of Italian muſic. The great 
ſucceſs this opera met with produced 
ſome attempts of forming pieces upon 
Italian plans, which ſhould give a more 
natural and reaſonable entertainment 


than what can be met with in the elabo- 
rate trifles of that nation. This alarm 


ed the poetaſters and fiddlers of the 
town, who were uſed to deal in a more 
ordinary kind of ware; and therefore 


laid down an eſtabliſhed rule, which is 
received as ſuch to this day, That no- 
thing is capable of being well-ſet to 


muſic, that is not nonſenſe, 
This maxim was no ſooner received, 


but we immediately fell to tranſlating 


the Italian operas; and as there was no 


great danger of hurting the ſeriſe of thoſe 


notes that were fi 
and indignation. It happened alfo very 


CEE ex. 


extraordinary pieces, our authors would 
often make words of their own, which 


were entirely foreign to the meaning of 


the paſſages they pretended to tranſlate; 
their chief care being to make the num- 
bers of the Engliſh verſe anſwer to thoſe 
of the Italian, that both of them might 
o to the ſame tune. Thus the famous 
ng in Camilla | | 


Barbara fi Nintendo, SS. 


Barbarous woman, yes, 1 knowyour mean- 


ing a : 
which expreſſes the reſentments of an 


angry lover, was tranſlated into thai 
Engliſh Jamentation— - Ev. 


Frail are lover's hopes, ge. 


: And it. was pleaſant enough to ſee the 


molt refined perſons of the Britiſh na- 
tion dying away and languiſhing to 
led with a ſpirit of rage 


frequently, where the ſenſe was rightly 
tranſlated, the neceſſary tranſpoſition of 
words, which were drawn out of the 


phraſe of one tongue into that of ano- 
ther, made the muſic appear very abſutd 
in one tongue that was very natural*in 


the 


* 
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the other. T remember an Italian verſe 

that runs thus, word for word— |; .. 
And turn'd my rage into pity z _ : 

which the Engliſh for rhyme ſake tranſ- 

lated, rs Sg 3. 

And into pity turn'd my rage. 
By this means the ſoft notes, that were 
ada 


ted to Pity in the Italian, fell * 
P oa ee ws, in the confutat ion of an abſurdity that 


the word Rage in the Engliſh ; andthe 


angry ſounds, that were tuned to rage 


in the original, were made to expreſs 
PRE in the tranſlation. - It oftentimes 
appened likewiſe, that the fineſt notes 
in the air fell upon the moſt infignificant 
words in .the ſentence. I have known 
the word And puriued through the 
whole gamut, have been entertained 
with many a melodious The, and have 
heard the moſt beautiful graces, qua- 
vers, and diviſions beſtowed upon Then, 
For, and From; to the eternal honour 
of our Engliſh particles. 
The next ſtep to our refinement, was 
the introducing of Italian Actors into 
our opera; who ſung their parts in their 
own language, at the ſame time, that 
our countrymen performed theirs in our 
native tongue. The king or hero of 
the play generally ſpoke in Italian, and 
his {laves anſwered him in Engliſh : the 
lover frequently made his court, and 
ained the heart of his princeſs, in a 
language which ſhe did not underſtand, 
One would have thought it very diffi- 
cult to have carried on dialogue after 
this manner, without an interpreter be- 
tween the perſons that converſed toge- 
ther; but this was the ſtate of the Eng- 
liſh ſtage for about three years. | 
At length the audience grew tired of 
underſtanding half the opera; and there- 
fore, to eaſe themſelves entirely of the 
_ fatigue of thinking, have ſo ordered it 
At preſent, that the whole opera is per- 
formed in an unknown tongue. We 
no longer underſtand the languege of 
our own ſtage ; inſomuch that I have 
often been afraid, when I have ſeen our 
Italian performers chattering in the ve- 
hemence of action, that they have been 
calling us names, and abuſing us among 
themſelves; but I hope, ſince we do put 


ſuch an entire confidence in them, they 


will not talk againſt us before our faces, 
though they may do it with the ſame 
ſafety as if it were behind our backs. 


In the mean time, I cannot forbear 


thinking how naturally an hiſtorian who 


writes two or three hundred years hence, 
and does not know the taſte of his wiſe 
forefathers, will make the following 


reflections: In the beginning of the 
« eighteenth century, the Italian tongue - 
was ſo well underſtood in England, 


< that the operas were acted on the 
public ſtage in that language.” 
One icarce knows how to be ſerious 


tſhews itſelf at the firſt hight. It does 
not want any great meaſure of, ſenſe to 
ſee the ridicule of this monſtrous prac- 
tice ; but, what makes it more aſtoniſn- 


ing, it is not the taſte of the rabble, but 


of perſons of the greateſt politeneſs 
which has eſtabliſhed it. 75 . bf 
If the Italians have a genius for muſic 
above the Engliſh, the Engliſh have a 
genius forother performances of a much 


higher nature, and capable of giving 


the mind a much nobler entertainment, 
Would one think it was poſſible (at a 
time when an author lived that was able 
to write the Phædra and Hippolitus) 
for a people to be ſo ſtupidly fond of the 


Italian opera, as ſcarce to give a third 


day's hearing to that admirabletragedy? 
Muſic is certainly a very agreeable en- 
tertainment ; but if it would take the 
entire poſſeſſion of our ears, if it would 
make us incapable of hearing ſenſe, if 
it would exclude arts that have a much 


| prom tendency, to the refinement of _ 


uman nature; I muſt confeſs I would 
allow it no better quarter than Plato has 
done, who baniſhes it out of his eom- 
monwealth. L 
At preſent, our notions of muſic arg 
ſo very uncertain, that we do not know 
what it is we like; only, in general, we 


are tranſported with any thing that is 
not Englith; ſo be it of a foreign growth, 


let it be Italian, French, or High-Dutch, 
it is the tame thing. In thort, our Eng- 
liſh muſic is quite rooted out, and no- 
thing yet planted in it's ſtead. , 
When a royal palace is burnt to the 
ground, every man is at liberty to pre- 
{ent his plan tor a new one; and though 
it be but indifferently put together, it 
may furniſh ſeveral hints that may be of 


ule to a good architect. I ſhall take the 


ſame liberty, in a following paper, of 
giving my opinion upon the ſubject of 
muſic ; which I ſhall lay down only in 
a Fee ere manner, to be conſider- 
ec 


by thoſe who are maſters in the art, 


O 
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Ne XIX. THURSDAY, MARCH 22, 


THE SPECTATOR, 


P 


DI BENE FECERUNT, FNOPIS ME QUODQUE PUSILLI  - 
FINXERUNT ANIMI, RARO ET PER PAUCA LOQUENTIS, 


Hor. SAT. Iv. To 17. 


THANK HEAVEN' THAT MADE ME OF AN HUMBLE MIND; | 


To ACTION LITTLE, LEsS TO 


\ BSERVING one perion behold 
(0) another, who was an utter ſtranger 
to him, with a caſt of his eye, which, 
methought, expreſſed an emotion of 


heart very different from what could be 


* 


raifed by an object ſo agreeable as the 
gentleman he looked at, I began to con- 
ider, not withaut ſome ſecret ſorrow, 
the condit ion of an Envious Man. Some 
have fancied that envy has a certain 
Magica] force in it, and that the eyes of 


the envious have by their faſcination 


blaſted the enjoyments of the happy. 
Sir Francis Bacon ſays, ſome have been 
ſo curious as to remark the times and 


ſeaſons when the ſtroke of an envious 


eye is moſt eſfectually pernicious, and 


have obſerved that it has been when the 
perſon envied has been in any circum- 


ſtance of glory and triumph. At ſuch 
a time the mind of the proſperous man 
goes, as it were, abroad, among things 
without him, and is more expoſed to 


the malignity. But I ſhall not dwell 


upon ſpeculations fo abſtracted as this, 
or repeat the many excellent things 
which one might collect out of authors 
upon this miſerable affection; but keep- 


ing in the road. of common life, con- 


fider the envious man with relation to 
theſe three heads, his pains, his reliefs, 
and his happineſs. „ 
The envious man is in pain upon all 
occahons which ought to give him plea- 
ſure. The reliſh of his lite is mverted ; 
and the objects which adminiſter the 
Higheſt ſatis faction to thoſe who are ex- 
empt from this paſſion, give the quickeſt 
pangs to perſons who are ſubject to it. 
All the perie&ions of their tellow-crea- 
tures are odious; youth, beauty, va- 
lour, and wildem, are provocations of 
their diſpleaſure. What a wretched and 
apoſtate Rate is this! To be citended 
with excellence, and to hate a man be- 
cauſe we approve hin! The condition 
of the envious man is the moſt emphati- 
cally miſerable; he is not only incapable 
of rejoicing in another's merit or tuc- 


wonns INCLIN'D! : 
ceſs, but lives in a world wherein all 
mankind are in a plot againſt his quiet, 
by ſtudying their own happineſs and 
advantage. Will Proſper is an honeſt 


\tale-bearer; he makes it his buſineſs to 


join in converſation with envious men. 
He points to ſuch an handſome young 
fellow, and whiſpers that he is ſecretly 
married to a great fortune; when they 
doubt, he adds circumſtances to prove 
it; and never fails to aggravate their 
diſtreſs, by aſſuring them, that, to his 
knowledge, he has an uncle will leave 
him ſome thouſands. Will has many 
arts of this kind to torture this ſort of 
temper, and delights in it. When he 
finds them change colour, and ſay faint- 
ly they wiſh ſuch a piece of news is true, 
he has the malice to fpeak ſome good or 
other of every man of their acquaint- 
ance. | 

The reliefs of the envious man are 
thoſe little blemiſhes and imperfections 
that diſcover themſelves in an illuſtrious 
character. It is matter of great conſo- 
lation to an envious perſon, when a 
man of known honour does a thing un- 
worthy himſelf; or when any action 
which was well executed, upon. better 
information appears ſo altered in it's 
circumſtances, that the fame of it is di- 
vided among many, inſtead of being at- 
tributed to one. This is a ſecret ſatis- 
faction to theſe malignants; for the per- 
ſon, whom they before could not but 
admire, they fancy is nearer their own 
condition as ſoon as his merit is ſhared 
among others. I remember ſome years 
ago there came out an excellent poem 
without the name of the author. The 
little wits, who were incapable of writ- 
ing it, began to pull in pieces the ſup- 
poſed writer. When that would not 
do, they took great pains to ſuppreſs 


the opinion that it was his. That again 


failed. The next refuge was to ſay it 
was overlooked by one man, and many ' 
pages wholly written by another. An 


honeſt fellow, who fat among a cluſter 


- 8 


— 


bf them in debate on this ſubjeR, cried 


out—* Gentlemen, if you, are ſure none 


of you yourſelves had an hand in it, 


© you are but where you were, whoever 
© writ it. But the moſt uſual ſuccour 
to the envious, in caſes of nameleſs 
merit in this kind, is to keep the pro- 
perty, if poſſible, unfixed, and by that 
means to hinder the reputation of it 
from falling upon any particular perſon. 
You ſee an envious man clear up his 
countenance, if, in the relation of any 
man's great happineſs in one point, you 
mention his uneaſineſs in another. When 
he hears ſuch a one is very rich he turns 
pale, but recovers when you add that 
he has many children. In a word, the 
only ſure way to an envious man's fa- 
your, is not to deſerve it. 
But if we conſider the envious man in 
delight, it is like reading the ſeat of a 
Sack in a romance, the magnificence of 
is houſe conſiſts in the many limbs of 
men whom he has ſlain. If any who 
promiſed themſelves ſucceſs in any un- 
common undertaking miſcarry in the 
attempt, or he that aimed at what would 
have ben uſeful and laudable, meets 
with contempt and deriſion, the envious 
man, under the colour of hating vain- 
glory, can ſmile with an inward wan- 


tonneſs of heart at the ill effect it may 
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have upon an honeſt ambition for che 


uture. 


_ Having thoroughly conſidered the na- | 


ture of this paſſion, Ihave made it my 


Rudy to avoid the envy that may accrue 


to me from theſe my ſpeculations ; and 
if I am not miſtaken in myſelf, I think 
J have a genius to eſcape it. Upon 
hearing in a coffee-houſe one of my pa- 


ers commended, I immediately appre- 


nended the envy that would ſpring from 


that applauſe ; and therefore gave a de- 


8 6 5 of my face the next day; being 
reſolved, as 1 grow in reputation for 
wit, to reſign my pretenſions to beauty. 
This, I hope, may give ſome eaſe to 
thoſe unhappy gentlemen, who do me 
the honour to torment themſelves upon 
the account of this my paper. As their 
caſe is very deplorable, and deſerves 
compaſſion, I ſhall ſometimes be dull, 
in pity to them, and will from time to 
time adminiſter conſolations to them by 
further diſcoveries on my perſon, In 
the mean while, if any one ſays the 


Spectator has wit, it may be ſome relief 


to them to think that he does not ſhew 
it in company. And if any one praiſes 
bis rally” they may comfort them- 
ſelves by confidering that his face is 


none of the longeſt. . 


N' XX. FRIDAY, MARCH 23. 


THOU DOG IN FOREREAD |——— 


MONG the other hardy under- 

takings which T have propoſed to 
myſelf, that of the correction of Impu- 
dence is what I have very much at heart. 
This in a particular manner is my pro- 
vince as Spectator; for it is generally 
an offence committed by the eyes, and 
that againſt ſuch as the offenders would 
perhaps never have an opportunity of 
injuring any other way. The follow- 
ing letter is a complaint of a young 


dy, who ſets forth a treſpaſs of this 
kind, with that command of herſelf as 


fits beauty and innocence, and yet 
with ſo much ſpirit as ſufficiently'ex- 
preſſes her indignation. The whole 
tranſaction is performed with the eyes; 
and the crime is no leſs than employing 
them in ſuch à manner; as to divert the- 


Eyes of others from the beſt uſe they part of- us indeę d _ females, and uſt 


* 


| Hom, I. 1, 225. 8 
Por K. 

can make of them, even looking up to 

Heaven. x . | 


5 SIR; 


THERE never was, I believe, an ac- 


ceptable man but had ſome auk- 


ward imitators. Ever ſince the Specta- 


tor appeared, have I remarked a kind 


of men, whom I chuſe to call Starers j 
that, without any regard to time, place, 
or modeſty, diſturb a large company 
with their impertinent eyes. SpeCtators- 
make up a proper aſſembly for a puppet - 
ſhow or a bear-garden ; but devout ſup- 
plicants and attentive hearers are the au- 


dience one ought to expect in churches, 
I am, Sir, member of a ſmall pious _ 
congregation near one of the north 


ites of this city; much the greater 


* 


—— 
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to behave ourſclves in a regular atten- 
tive manner, till very lately one whole 
aiſle has been diſturbed with one of 


theſe monſtrous Starers; he's the head 


taller than any one.in the church ; but, 


for the greater advantage of expoſing 


himſelf, ſtands upon a haſſoc, and com- 
mands the whole congregation, to the 
great annoyance of the devoutelt part of 
the auditory ; for what with bluſhing, 


. confuſion, and vexation, we can neither 


mind the prayers nor ſermon. Your 
animadyeruon upon this infolence would 
be' a great favour to, Sir, your moſt 
humble ſervant, SC 


J have frequently ſeen of this ſort of 
fellows, and do not think there can be 
a greater aggravation of an offence, 
than that it is committed where the 


criminal is protected by the ſacredneſs 


of the place which he violates. Many 
reflections of this ſort might be very 
juſtly made upon this kind of behaviour; 
but a Starer is not uſually a perſon to 
be convinced by the reaſon of the thing, 


and a fellow that is capable of thewing 


an impudent front before a whole con- 
gregation, and can bear being a public 
ſpectacle, is not ſo eaſily rebuked as 


to amend by admonitions. If therefore 
my correſpondent does not inform me, 


that within ſeven days after this date 
the barbarian does not at leaſt ſtand 
upon his own legs only, without an 


eminence, my friend Will Proſper has 


e to take an haſſoc oppoſite to 
im, and ſtare againſt him, in defence 


of the ladies. I have given him di- 


rections, according to the moſt exact 
rules of optics, to place himſelf in ſuch 
a manner, that he ſhall meet his eyes 
wherever he throws them; I have hopes 


that when Will confronts him, and all 


the ladies, in whoſe behalf he engages 
him, caſt kind looks and wiſhes of ſuc- 


ceſs at their champion, he will have . 
ſome ſhame, and feel a little of the pain- 
he has ſo often put others to, of being 


out of countenance. _ 

It has indeed been time out of mind 
generally remarked, and as often la- 
mented, that this family of Starers have 
infeſted public aſſemblies; and I know 
no other way to obviate io great an evil, 
except, in the caſe of fixing their eyes 
upon women, ſome male friend will 
take the part of ſuch as are under the 


oppreſſion of impudence, and encounter 


che eyes af the Starers wherever they 


* 


meet them. While we ſuffer our wo- 
men to be thus impudently attacked, 
they have ne defence, but in the end to 
caſt yielding glances at 'the Starers ; 
and, in this caſe, a man who has no 
ſenſe of ſhame has- the ſame advantage 
over his miſtreſs, as he who has no re- 
gard for his own life has over his ad- 
verſary. While the generality of the 
world are fettered by rules, and move 
by proper and juſt methods; he, who 


has no reſpect to any of them, carries 


away the reward due to that propriety 


of behaviour, with no other merit but 


that of having neglected it. 
I take an impudent fellow to be a ſort 
of outlaw in good-breeding, and there- 
fore what is ſaid of him no nation or 
perſon can be concerned for. For this 
reaſon, one may be free upon him. I 
have put myſelf to great pains in conſi- 
dering this prevailing quality which we 
call impudence, and have taken notice 
that it exerts itſelf in a different man- 
ner according to the different ſoils where- 
in ſuch ſubje&s of theſe dominions, as 
are maſters of it, were born. Impu- 
dence in an Engliſhman is ſullen and in- 
ſolent ; in a Scotchman it is untracta- 
ble and rapacious ; in at Iriſhman ab- 
ſurd and fawning ; as the courſe of the 
world now runs, the impudent 1 
man behaves like a ſurly landlord, the 
Scot like an ill- received gueſt, and the 
Iriſhman like a ſtranger who knows he 
is not welcome. There is ſeldom any 
thing entertaining either in the impu- 
dence of a South or North-Britain; but 
that of an Iriſhman is always comic: a 
true and genuine impudence is ever the 
effect of ignorance, without the leaſt 
ſenſe of it ; the beſt and moſt ſucceſsful 
Starers, now in this town, are of that 


nation; they have uſually the advan- 


tage .of the ſtature mentioned in the 


above letter of my correſpondent, and 


generally take their ſtands in the eye of 
women of fortune; inſomuch that I 


have known one of them, three months 


after he came from plough, with a tole- 
rable good air lead out a woman from 


a play, which one of aur own breed, 


after four years at Oxford, and two at 
the Temple, would have been afraid to 
look at. bets ok 
I cannot tell how to account for it, 
but theſe people have uſually the pre- 
ference to our own fools, in the opinion 
of the ſillier part of womankind. Per- 
haps it is that an Engliſh r is 


ſeldom ſo: obſequious as an Iriſh one; 
and when the deſign of pleaſing is viſi- 
ble, an abſurdity in the way towards it 
is eaſily forgiven. . 
But thoſe who are downright impu- 
dent, and go on without reflection that 
they are ſuch, are more to be tolerated, 
than a ſet of fellows among us who 
profeſs impudence with an air of hu- 
mour, and think to carry off the moſt 
inexcuſable of all faults in the world, 
with no other apology than ſaying in a 
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gay tone I put an impudent face 
© Upon the matter.” No; no man ſhall 
be allowed the advantages of impudence, 
who is conſcious that he is ſuch ; if he 
knows he is impudent, he may as well 
be otherwiſe; and it ſhall be expected 
that he bluſh, when he ſees he makes 
another do it. For nothing can atone 


for the want of modeſty; without which, 


beauty is ungraceful, and wit deteſt- 
able. TO 15 445 R 


Ne XXI. SATURDAY, MARCH 24. 


| —— CVs EST ET PLURIBUS UMBRIS. 


THERE'S ROOM ENOUGH, AND EACH MAY BRING HIS FRIEND. 


I Am. ſometimes very much troubled, 


when J reflect upon the three gw | 


profeſſions of Divinity, Law, and Phy- 
5 how they are each of them over - 
burdened with practitioners, and filled 
with multitudes of ingenious gentlemen 
that ſtarve one another. 

Me may divide the clergy into ge- 
nerals, eld officers, and ſubalterns. 
Among the firſt we may reckon bi- 
ſhops, deans, and archdeacons. Among 
the ſecond are doctors of divinity, pre- 
bendaries, and all that wear ſcarves. 
The reſt are comprehended under the 


ſubalterns. As for the firſt claſs, our 


conſtitution preſerves it from any re- 
dundancy of incumbents, notwithſtand- 
ing competitors are numberleſs. Upon 
a ſtr 


ſtrict calculation, it is found that there 
has been a great exceeding of late years 


in the ſecond diviſion, ſeveral brevets 
having been granted for the converting 
of ſubalterns into ſcarf-officers ; inſo- 
much that within my memory the price 
of luteſtring is raiſed above two-pence 
in a yard. As for the ſubalterns, they 
are not to be numbered. Should our 
clergy once enter into the corrupt prac- 
| tice of the laity, by the ſplitting of 
their freeholds, they would be able to 
carry moſt of the elections in England. 
he body of the law is no leſs in- 
cumbered with ſuperfluous members, 
that are like Virgil's army, which he 
tells us was ſo crouded, many of them 
had not room to uſe their weapons. 
his prodigious ſociety of men may be 
divided into the litigious and peaceable. 


Under the firſt are comprehended all 


} 


Honk. Er. 5. v. 28. 


CREECH. 171 


thoſe who are carried down in coach - 
fulls to Weſtminſter Hall, every morn- 
ing in term- time. Martial's deſcrip- 
tion of this ſpecies of lawyers is full of 


humour— 
| Trat et verba lecant. 


© Men that hire out their words and 
anger; that are more or leſs paſſionate: 
according as they are paid for it, and 
allow their client. a quantity of wrath 
proportionable ta the fee which they re- 


ceive from him. I muſt however ob- 


ſerve to the reader, that above three 
parts of thoſe whom I reckon among 
the litigious are ſuch as are only quar- 
relſome in their hearts, and have no — 


ortunity of vewing their paſſion at t 


ar. Nevertheleſs, as they do not know 
what ſtrifes may ariſe, they appear at 
the Hall every day, that they may ſhew. 


themſelves in a readineſs to enter the 


lifts, whenever there ſhall be occaſion 


for them. | 


The peaceable lawyers are, in the firſt 
place, many of the benchers of the ſe- 
veral inns of court, who ſeem to be the 
dignitaries of the law, and are endowed: 
with thoſe qualifications of mind that 
accompliſh a man rather for a ruler; 


than a pleader. Theſe men live peace- 
ably in their habitations, cating once a 
day, and dancing once a year, for the 
honour of their reſpective ſocieties. 
Another numberleſs branch of peace- 


able lawyers are thoſe young men, who, 


being placed at the inns of court in or- 


der to ſtudy the laws of their — | 
er 


frequent the playhouſe more than W 
+ IO 
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minſter Hall, and are ſeen in all publie 


aſſemblies, except in a court of juſtice. 


I ſhall ſay nothing of thoſe ſilent and 


buſy multitudes that are employed 


within doors in the drawing up of 
writings and conveyances ; nor of thoſe 
greater numbers that palliate their want 
of bufineſs with a pretence to ſuch 
chamber-prattice. — | 

If, in the third place, we look into 
the profeſſion of phyſic, we ſhall find a 
moſt formidable body of men; the ſight 
of them is enough to make a man ſe- 
rious; for we may lay it down as a 


maxim, that when a nation abounds in 


hyſicians, it grows thin of people. Sir 
William Temple is very 8 
to find out a reaſon why the northern 
hive, as he calls it, does not ſend out 
ſuch prodigious ſwarms, and over- run 
the world with Goths and Vandals, as 
it did formerly; but had that excellent 
author obſerved that-there were no ſtu- 
dents in phyſic among the ſubje&s of 
Thor and Woden, and that this ſcience 


very much flouriſhes in the north at 
preſent, he might Rave found a better 


ſolution for this difficulty than any of 
thoſe he has made uſe of. This body 
of men in our own country may be de- 


ſtribed like the Britiſh army in Cæſar's 


time; ſome of them ſlay in chariots, and 
ſome on foot. If- the infantry do leſs 


execution than the charioteers, it is be- 


cauſe they cannot be carried ſo ſoon 


into all quarters of the town, and diſ- 
patch ſo much buſineſs.in ſo ſhort a 


time. Beſides this body of regular 


troops, there are ſtragglers, who, with- - 


out being duly liſted - and enrolled, do 

infinite miſchief to thoſe who are ſo un- 

lacky as to fall into their hands. 
There are, beſides - the above-men- 


tioned, innumerable retainers to phyſic, 
who for want of other patients, amufe 


themſelves with the: ſtifling of cats in 


an-air-pump, cutting up dogs alive, or 


impaling of inſects upon the point of a 
needle for microſcopical obſervations ; 
beſides thoſe that are employed in the 


gathering of weeds, and the chaſe of 


14 THE SPECTATOR. 


butterflies; not to mention the cockle« 
ſhell merchants and ſpider-catchers. 
When I conſider how each of theſe 
profeſſions are crouded with multitudes 
that ſeek their livelihood in them, and 


how many men of merit there are in 


each of them, who may be rather ſaid 
to be of the ſcience, than the profeſſion ; 
I very much wonder at the humour of 
parents, who will not rather chuſe to 
place their ſons in a way of life where 
an honeſt induſtry cannot but thrive, 
than in ſtations where the greateſt pro- 
bity, learning, and good ſenſe, may miſ- 
carry, How many men are country- 
curates, that might have made them- 
ſelves aldermen of London, by a right 
improvement ef a ſmaller ſum of mo- 
ney than what'is uſually laid out upon 
a learned education ? A ſober frugal 
perſon, of ſlender pres and a flow ap- 
prehenſion, might have thrived in trade, 
though he ftarves upon phyſic; as a man 
would be well enough pleaſed to buy 
ſilks of one, whom lie would not ven- 
ture to feel his pulſe. Vagellius is care- 
ful, ſtudious, and obliging, but withal 
a little thick · ſculled; he has not a ſingle 
client, but might have had abundance 
of cuſtomers. The misfortune is, that 
parents take a liking to a particular 


profeſſion, and therefore defire their ſons 


may be of it; whereas, in ſo great an 
affair of life, they ſhould conſider the 
genius and abilities' of their children, 


more than their own'inclinations. 


It is the great advantage of a trading 
nation, that there are very few in it ſo 
dull and heavy, who may not be placed 
in ſtations of life, which may give them 
an opportunity of making their for- 
tunes, A well-regulated commerce is 
not, like law, phyſic, or divinity, to be 
overſtocked with hands; but, on the 
contrary, flouriſhes by multitudes, and 
gives employment to all it's profeſſors. 
Fleets of merchant-men are ſo many 
ſquadrons of floating ſhops, that vend 
cur wares and manufactures in all the 
markets of the world, and find out 
chapmen under both the tropics. & | 
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QUODCUNQUE OSTENDIS MIHI s10, INCREDULUS ODT. ; 


——ů WHATEVER CONTRADICTS MY SENSE 
1 HATE TO SEE, AND NEVER CAN BELIEVE. 


| AH E word SpeRator being moſt 

| uſually underſtood as one of the 
audience at public repreſentations in our 
theatres, I ſeldom fail of many letters 
relating to plays and operas. But in- 
deed there are ſuch monſtrous things 
done in both, that if one had not been an 


eye-witneſs of them, one could not be- 


lieve that ſuch matters had really been 
exhibited. There is very 
concerns human life, or is a picture of 
narure, that is regarded by the greater 
art of the company. The underſtand- 
ing is diſmiſſed from oux entertainments. 
Our mirth is the laughter of fools, and 
our admiration the wonder of idiots; 
elſe ſuch improbable, monſtrous, and 
incoherent dreams, could not go off as 
they do, not only without the utmoſt 
ſcorn and contempt, but even with the 
loudeſt applauſe and approbation. But 
the letters of my correſpondents will re- 
preſent this affair in a more lively man- 
. ner than any diſcourſe of my own ; I 
ſhall therefore give them to my reader 


Vith only this preparation, that they all 
come from players, and that the buſineſs 


of playing is now ſo managed, that you 
are not to be ſurpriſed when I fay one 
or two of them are rational, others ſen- 
ſitive and vegetative actors, and others 
wholly inanimate. I ſhall not place theſe 
as I have named them, but as they have 
precedence in the epinion of their audi- 
ence, | | | 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


YOUR having been fo humble as to 


take notice of the epiſtles of other 
animals, emboldens me, who am the 
wild boar that was killed by Mrs. Tofts, 
to repreſent to you, that I think I was 

hardly uſed in not having the part of the 
lion in Hydaſpes given to me. It would 
have been but a natural ſtep for me to 
have perſonated that noble creatufe, af. 
ter having behaved myſelf to ſatisfaction 
in the part above-mentioned ; but that 
of a lion is too great a character for one 
that never trod the ſtage before byt upon 


little which 


Hor. Ars POET. VER. 188. 
RosCoMMONs 
* q 


two legs. As for the little reſiſtance 
which I made, I hope it may be excuſed, 
when it is conſidered that the dart was 
thrown at me by ſo fair an hand. I muſt 
confeſs I had but juſt put on my bruta- 
lity; and Camilla's charms were ſuch, 


that beholding her ere& mien, hearin 


her charming voice, and aftoniſhed wit 
her graceful motion, I could not keep 
up to my aſſumed fierceneſs, but died 
like a man. I am, Sir, your moſt hum- 
ble ſervant, ts 

|  Tnomas PRONE, 
' MR, SPECTATOR, 


FH is to let you underſtand, that 


the playhouſe is a repreſentation of 
the world in nothing fo much as in this 
particular, that no one riſes in it accord- 
ing to his merit. I have acted ſeveral 
parts of houſhold-ſtuff with great N 
plauſe for many years: I am one of the 
men in the hangings in the Emperor of 
the Moon: I have twice performed the 
third chair in an Engliſa opera; and 
have rehearſed the pump in the Fortune 
Hunters. I am now grown old, and 
hope you will recommend me ſo effec- 
tually, as that I may ſay ſomething be- 


fore I go off the ſtage: in which you 


will do a great act of charity to your 
moſt humble ſervant, | | 
| WILLIAM ScRENE. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


| { JNderftanding that Mr. Screne has 


writ to you, and deſired to be raiſed 


from dumb and ſtill parts; I deſire, if 


you give him motion or ſpeech, that you 
would advance me in my way, and let 
me keep on in what I humbly preſume 
I am a maſter, to wit, in repreſenting 
human and ſtill life together. I have 
ſeveral times acted one of the fineſt 


flower- pots in the ſame opera wherein 


Mr. Screne is a chair; therefore upon 

his promotion, requeſt that I may ſuc- 

ceed him in the hangings, with my 

hand in the orange-trees. Your hum- 

ble ſervant, NS, TA 
OE: RalPH SIMPLE. 

| * DRURY 
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stx, | 1 
1 Saw your friend the Templar this 

evening in the pit, and thought he 
looked very little pleaſed with the re- 
preſentation of the mad ſcene of the Pil- 
grim. I wiſh, Sir, you would do us 
the favour to animadvert frequently up- 


on the falſe taſte the town is in, with re- 


lation to plays as well as operas. It cer- 
tainly requires a degree of underſtand- 
ing to play juſtly; but ſuch is our con- 


dition, that we are to ſuſpend our reaſon 


to perform our parts. As to ſcenes of 


madneſs, you know, Sir, there are no- 


ble inſtances of this kind in Shakeſpeare; 
but then it is the diſturbance of a noble 
mind, from generous and humane re- 
ſentments; it is like that grief which we 
have for the deceaſe of our friends; it 


s no diminution, but a recommendation 


of humane nature, that in ſuch incidents 
paſſion gets the better of reaſon; and all 
we can think to comfort ourſelves, is 


impotent againſt half what we feel. I 
will not mention that we had an idiot 
in the ſcene, and all the ſenſe it is re- 
preſented to have is that of luſt. As 


for myſelf, who have long taken pains 
in perſonating the paſſions, I 2 to- 


as written rather by a drayman than a 


poet. I come in with a tub about me, 
that tub hung with quart- pots, with a 


full gallon at my month. I am aſhamed 
to tell you that I pleaſed very much, 
and this was introduced as a madneſs ; 


but ſure it was not human madneſs, 


for a mule or an aſs may have been as 
dry as ever I was in my life. I am, Sir, 


* your molt obedient and humble ſervant. 


FROM THE SAVOY IN THE STRAND, 

MR. SPECTATOR, . | ; 5 
17 you can read it with dry eyes, I give 
you this trouble to acquaint you, that 
Jam the unfortunate King Latinus, 


never moved without a 


he part 


and believe I am the firſt prince that 
dated from this place ſince John of 


Gaunt. Such is the uncertainty of all 


human greatneſs, that I, who lately 

ard, am now 
preſſed as a common ſoldier, and am to 
ſail with the firſt fair wind againſt my 
brother Lewis of France. It is a ver 
hard thing to put off a character whic 
one has appeared in with applauſe; this 
I experienced ſince the lots of my dia- 
dem; for, upon quarrelling with ano- 
ther recruit, I ſpoke my indignation out 
of my part in recitativo= - _ 


N —Moſt audacious ſlave, 
Dar'ſt thou an angry monarch's fury brave? 


The words were no ſooner out of my 


mouth, when a ſerjeant knocked me 


down, and aſked me if I had a mind to 
mutiny, in talking things nobody un- 
derſtood. You ſee, Sir, my unhappy 
circumſtances ; and if by your mciation 
you can procure a ſubſidy for a prince, 
yang failed 5 make all that be- 
eld him merry at his appearance) you 
will merit e ae. ee 82 
a THE KINC oF LArluu. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
FOR THE GOOD OF THE PUBLIC, 


W1THIN two doors of the Maſque- 
rade lives aneminent Italian chirurgeon, 
arrived from the Carnival at Venice, 
of great experience in private cures. 
Accommodations are provided, and per- 
ſons admitted in their maſquing habits. 

He has cured ſince his.comingthither, 
in leſs than a fortnight, four Scara- 


mouches, a Mountebank Doctor, two 


Turkiſh Baſſas, three Nuns and a, 
Morris-Dancer. ; 
| Venienti occurrite morbo. 


N. B. Any perſon may agree by the 
great, and be kept in repair by the year, 
The doctor draws teeth without pang 


off your maſk, ! 
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N FIERCE VOLSCENS FOAMS WITH RAGE; AND-GAZING ROUND 
| " DESCRY'D- NOT MIN, WHO GAVE TAN FATAL -WOUND3: *' TE 
NOR KNEW TO FIX 'REVENG E——— , „ Dire 


FE UIERE is nothing that more be- 
| "I trays a baſe ungenerous ſpirit, 
than the giving of ſecret ſtabs to a man's 
reputation. Lampoon's and ſatires, that 
are written with wit and ſpirit, are like 
poiſoned darts, which not only inflict a 
wound, but make it incurable. For 
this reaſon I am very much troubled 
when I ſee the talents of humour and 
ridicule in the poſſeſſion of an ill-natured 


man. There cannot be a greater gra- 
tification to a barbarous and inhuman 


wit, than to ſtir up ſorrow in the heart 
of a private perſon, to raife uneaſineſs 
among near relations, and to _ 
whole families to deriſion, at the ſame 
time that he remains unſeen and undiſ- 
covered. If, beſides the accompliſh- 
ments of being witty and ill-natured, a 
man is vicious into the bargain, he is 
one of the moſt miſchievous creatures 


that can enter into a civil ſociety. His 


_ fatire will then chiefly fall upon thoſe 


who ought to be the moſt exempt from 


it. Virtue,-merit, and every thing that 
is praiſeworthy, will be made the ſubject 
of ridicule and buffoonery. It is im- 

poſſible to enumerate the evils which 
ariſe from theſe arrows that fly in the 
dark; and I know no other excuſe that 
is or can be made for them, than that 


the wounds they give are only ĩimagi- 


nary, and produce nothing more than 
a ſecret ſname or ſorrow in the mind of 
the ſuffering perſon. It muſt indeed be 
confeſſed, that a e or ſatire do 
not carry in them robbery or murder; 


but at the ſame time, how many are 


there that would not rather loſe a conſi- 


* 


derable ſum of money, or even life itſelf, 
than be ſet up as a mark of infamy and 
. derifion ? be thi: | 

_ conſider, that an injury is not to be 


meaſured by the notions of him that 
rous and forgiving à temper. Upon his 
being made pope, the ſtatue of Paſquin-_ 
was one night dreſſed in a very dirty *. 
ſhirt, with an excuſe written under it, 
that he was forced to wear foul lien, 


gives, but of him who receives it. 


Thoſe who can put the beft counte- 


nance upon the outrages of this nature 
which are offered them, are not without 


their ſecret \anguiſh, I have often ob- 


"3 
| 
. 1 
LI 


in this caſe a man ſhould: 


ſerved a paſſage in Socrates's behaviour 
at his death, in a light wherein none of 
the critics have conſidered it. That ex- 
cellent man, eutertaining his friends a 
little before he drank the bowl of poiſon, 
with a diſcourſe on the immortality of 


the ſoul, at his entering upon it, ſays, | 


that he does not believe any the moſt 


comic genius can cenſure him for talk- 
ing upon fuch a ſubject at ſueh a time. 
This paſſage, I think, evidently glances - 


upon Ariſtophanes, who writ a comedy 
on purpole to ridicule the diſcourſes of 
that divine philoſopher. It has been 
obſerved by many writers, that Socrates 
was ſo little moved at this piece of buf- 


foonery, that he was ſeveral times pre- 


ſent at it's being acted on the ſtage, and 


never expreſſed the leaſt reſentment of it. 


But with ſubmiſſion, I think the remark 


I have. here made ſhews us, that this 
unworthy treatment made an impreſſion 
upon his mind, though he had been too 


wiſe to diſcover it. by 
When Julius Cæſar was lampooned 


by Catullus, he invited him to a ſupper, 
and treated him with ſuch a generous 


civility, that he made the poet his friend 
ever after. Cardinal Mazarine gave the 
ſame kind treatment to the learned 
Quillet, who had ꝓeflected upon his emi- 


nence in a famous Latin poem. The 


cardinal ſent for him, and after ſome 


kind expoſtulations upon what he had 


written, aſſured him of his eſteem, and 
diſmiſſed him with a promiſe of the next 


good abbey that ſhould fall, which he 


accordingly conferred upon him in a fe- 


months after. This had ſo good an ef- 
fe& upon the author, that he dedicated 
the ſecond edition of his book to the 
cardinal, after having expunged the paſ- 
ſages which had given him offence. 
Sextus Quintus was not of ſo gene- 
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and. believe I am the firſt prince that 

six, | dated from this place ſince John of 
I Saw your friend the Templar this "Gaunt. Such is the uncertainty of all 


evening in the pit, and thought he human greatneſs, that I, who lately 


looked very little pleaſed with the re- never moved without a guard, am now 


. | . reſſed as a common ſoldier, and am to 
Kir, 1d, Ser you would de us fail with the frt fair wind again my 
the favour to animadvert frequently up- brother Lewis of F 3 0 8 nie 
on the falſe taſte the town is in, with re- 1 * ra . h — N th 
Jation to plays as well as operas. It cer- Te ea; wy” boar rg we 35 7 di -& 
tainly requires a degree of underſtand- d 8 W 5 9 N70 ys 
ing to play juſtly ; but ſuch is our con- ther fecruit. Pe HS . 
dition, that we are to ſuſpend our reaſon Fg recruit, I ſpoke my indignation out 
to perform our parts. As to ſcenes of 2 my part in recitativo— 
ITY you ee os 5 = no- —— Moſt audacious ſlave, 
ble inſtances of this kind in Shakeſpeare; - Days tho , , 
but then it is the diſturbance of 8 e n e 
mind, from generous and humane re- The words were no ſooner out of my 
ſentments it is like that grief which we mouth, when a ſerjeant knocked me 
have for the deceaſe of our friends; it down, and aſked me if I had a mind to 
| is nodiminution, but a recommendation mutiny, in talking things nobody un- 
. | of humane nature, that in ſuch incidents derftood. You ſee, Sir, my unhappy 
| | : paſſion gets the better of reaſon; and all cir cumſtances; and oor { our mc.iation 
| we can think to comfort ourſelves, is you can procure a ſubſidy for a prince, 
| impotent againſt half what we feel. IT (who never failed to make all that be- 
| | will not mention that we had an idiot held him merry at his appearance) you 
| in the ſcene, and all the ſenſe it is re- will merit the thanks of your friend, 
| preſented to have is that of Inft, As THE KING oF LAaTIUM, 
for myſelf, who have long taken pains | 
in perſonating the paſſions, I have to- 
night acted only an appetite. The part ee os ER aire 
1 played is thirſt, but it is repreſented . 5 
as written rather by a drayman than a WITHIN two doors of the Maſque- 
poet. I come in with a tub about me, rade lives an eminent Italian chirurgeon, 
that tub hung with quart- pots, with a arrived from the Carnival at Venice, 
full gallon at my month. I am aſhamed of great experience in private cures. 
to tell you that I pleaſed very much, Accommodations are provided, and per- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


and this was introduced as a madneſs ; 
but fure it was not human madneſs, 
for a mule or an aſs may have been as 
dry as ever I was in my life. Jam, Sir, 


{ons admitted in their maſquing habits. 

He has cured ſince his coming thither, 
in leſs than a fortnight, four Scara- 
mouches, a Mountebank Doctor, two 


your moſt obedient and humble ſervant. Turkiſh Baſſas, three Nuns and 2, 


Morris-Dancer. 
Venienti occurrite morbo. 
Ry N. B. Any perſon may agree by the 
f F you can read it with dry eyes, I give great, and be kept in repair by the year, 
I uyñou this trouble to acquaint you, that The doctor draws teeth without pulling 
Jam the unfortunate King Latinus, off your maſk, „ ns Wh 
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1 FIERCE VOLSCENS FOAMS WITH RAGE, AND-GAZING ROUND 5 | 
 DESCRY'D: NOT "HIM, WHO GAVE THE- FATAL -WOUND 3+ e 
NOR KNEW TO FIX REVENG E——— , , Darbx. 


NHERE is nothing that more be- 
trays a baſe ungenerous ſpirit, 
than the giving of ſecret ſtabs to a man's 
reputation. Lampoon's and ſatires, that 
are written with wit and ſpirit, are like 
poiſoned darts, which not only inflict a 
wound, but make it incurable. Far 
this reaſon I àm very much troubled 
_ when I ſee the talents of humour and 
ridicule in the poſſeſſion of an ill-natured 


man. There cannot be a greater gra- 
tification to a barbarous and inhuman 


wit, than to ſtir up ſorrow in the heart 
of a private perſon, to raife uneaſineſs 
among near relations, and to expole 
whole families to deriſion, at the ſame 
time that he remains unſeen and undiſ- 
covered. If, beſides the accompliſh- 
ments of being witty and ill-natured, a 


man is vicious into the bargain, he is 


one of the moſt miſchievous creatures 


that can enter into a civil ſociety. His 


_ fatire will then chiefly fall upon thoſe 
who ought to be the moſt exempt from 
it. Virtue,-merit, and every thing that 
is praiſeworthy, will be made the ſubject 
of ridicule and buffoonery. It is im- 

poſſible to enumerate the evils which 

_ ariſe from theſe arrows that fly in the 
dark ; and I know no-other excuſe that 
is or can be made for them, than that 


the wounds they give are only ĩimagi- 


nary, and produce nothing more than 
a ſecret ſhame or ſorrow in the mind of 
the ſuffering perſon. It muſt indeed be 
confeſſed, that a lampoon or ſatire do 


not carry in them robbery or murder; 


but at the ſame time, how many are 


there that would not rather loſe a conſi- 


derable ſum of money, or even life itſelf, 
than be ſet up as a mark of infancy and 
derifion ? and in this caſe a man 


meaſured by 'the notions 'of him that 
gives, but of him who receives it. 

Thoſe who can put the beſt counte- 
nance upon the outrages of this nature 
which are offered them, are not without 


their ſeer et anguiſh, I have often ob- 


of bo 
- 33 * 
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_ conſider, that an injury is not to be 


l 
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ſerved a paſſage in Socrates's behaviour 
at his death, in a light wherein,none of 
the critics have conſidered it. That ex- 
cellent man, entertaining his friends a 
little before he drank the bowl of poiſon, 
with a diſcourſe on the immortality of 
the ſoul, at his entering upon it, ſays, 
that he does not believe any the moſt 
comic genius can cenſure him for talk- 
ing upon fuch a ſubject at ſueh a time. 
This paſſage, I think, evidently glances - _ - 
upon Ariſtophanes, who writ a comedy -_ | 
on purpoſe to ridicule the diſcourſes of 
that divine philoſopher. It has been 
obſerved by many writers, that Socrates 
was ſo little moved at this piece of buf- 
foonery, that he was ſeveral times pre- 
ſent at it's being acted on the ſtage, and 
never expreſſed the leaſt reſentment of it. 
But with ſubmiſſion, I think the remark _ 
I have here made ſhews us, that this 
unworthy treatment made an impreſſion | 
upon his mind, though he had been too 
wiſe tb diſcover it. „ 5 
When Julius Cæſar was lampooned 
by Catullus, he invited him to a ſupper, 
and treated him with ſuch a generous 
civility, that he made the poet his friend 
ever after. Cardinal Mazarine gave the 
ſame kind treatment to the learned 
Quillet, who had effected upon his emi- 
nence in a famous Latin poem. The 
cardinal ſent for him, and after ſome _ 
kind expoſtulations upon what he had 
written, aſſured him of his eſteem, and 
diſmiſſed him with a promiſe of the next 
good abbey that ſhould fall, which he | 
accordingly conferred upon him in afew * . D 
months after. This had ſo good an ef- 
fect upon the author, that he dedicated 
the ſecond edition of his book to the 
cardinal, after having ex punged the paſ-. 
ſages which had given him offence. 
Sextus Quintus was not of ſo gene- 
rous and forgiving 3 temper. Upon his 
being made pope, the ſtatue of Paſquin-_ - 
was one night dreſſed in a very dirt 
ſhirt, with an excuſe written under it, - 
that he was forced to wear foul lien, TY 
570 g 5 , G 88 : h decaule 5 NS | 
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becauſe his laundreſs was made-a prin- 
cels, 


This was a reflection upon the 
5 Pope” s ſiſter, who, before the promotion 
of 


er brother, was in thoſe mean circum- 


ſtances that Paſquin repreſented her. 
As this paſquinade made a great noiſe in 
Rome, the pope offered a conſiderable 


ſum of money to any perſon that ſhould 


diſcover the author of it. The author re- 
lying upon his Holineſs's generoſity, as 


alſo on tome private overtures which he 
had received from him, made the diſco- 


very himſelf; upon which the pope gave 
bim the reward he had promiſed, but at 
the ſame time to diſable the ſatiriſt for 
the ſuture, ordered his tongue to be cut 


out, and both his hands to be chopped 


off. Aretine is too trite an inſtance. 


perate, and a juſt man, ſhall be put out 5 
of countenance by the repreſentation of 


thoſe qualities that ſhould do him ho- 
nour. So pernicious a thing is wit, 


when it is not tempered with virtue and 


humanit 7. | 5 
I have indeed heard of heedleſs incon- 
ſiderate writers, that without any ma- 


Every one knows that all the kings in 


3s a letter of his extant, in which he 
makes his boaſts that he had laid the 


Sophi of Perſia under contribution. 
hough in the various examples 


which I. have here drawn together, 


theſe ſeveral great men behaved them- 
ſelves very differently towards the wits 
of the age who had reproached them; 


lice have' ſacrificed 'the reputation of 


their friends and acquaintance, to a cer- 
tain levity of temper, and a filly ambi- 
tion 'of diftinguithin themlelves by a 
ſpirit of raillery and fatire; as if it were 
not infinitely more honourable to be a 


good-natured man, than a wit. Where 


there is this little petulant humour in 
an author, he is often very miſchievous 
without deſigning to be ſo. For which 


| reaſon I always lay it down as a rule, 
Europe were his tributaries. Nay, there 


that an indiſcreet man is more hurtful 
than an ilI-natured-one; for as the lat- 
ter will only attack his enemies, and 
thoſe he wiſhes ill to, the other injures 


indifferently both friends and foes. I 


cannot forbear, on'this occaſion, tran- 
ſcribing a fable out of Sir — 
FEflrange, which accidentally lies be- 


fore me. A company of waggiſh boys 


they all of them plainly ſhewed that they 
were very ſenſible of their reproaches, 


and conſequently that they received them 


as very great injuries. For my own 
part, I wauld never truſt a man that 1 


thought was capable of giving theſe ſe- 
eret wounds; and cannot but think that 
he would hurt the perſon, whoſe reputa- 


tion he thus aſſaults, in his body or in 
his fortune, could he do it with the ſame 
ſecurity. There is indeed ſomething 


very barbarous and inhuman in the or- 


- dinary ſcribblers of lampoons. An in- 


nocent young lady ſhall be expoſed, for 


5 an unhappy feature. A father of a fa- 


1 
- 
. 
. 
i 


mily turned to ridicule, for ſome do- 
meltic calamity. A wite be made un- 
eaſy all her life, for, a miſinterpreted 
word or action. Nay, a good, a tem- 


« were watching of frogs at the tide of 
© a pond, and ſtill as any of them put 
© up their heads, they would be pelting - 
them down again with ſtones. Chil- 
e Uren,”” ſays one of the frogs, you 
* never conſider, that though this may 
«© be play to you, it is death to us. 
As this week is in a manner ſet apart 
and dedicated to ſerious thoughts, I hall 
indulge myſelf in ſuch ſpeculations as 
may not be altogether unſuitable to the 
ſeaſon ; and in the mean time, as the 
ſettling in ourſelves a charitable frame 
of mind is a work very proper for the 
time, I have in this paper endeavoured 


to expoſe that particular breach of cha- 
_ rity which has been generally overlook- 


ed by divines, becauſe they are but _ 


who can be guilty of it. 
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, Hon. Sr. I. IX, 3. 


COMES ur 4 Foy (I XNEW HIM BUT\BY Au) 
_ CALL'D ME BY MY NAME" | 


AND SEtZ'D MY HAND, AND 
Eur Dran ſ=—=yow bosT?. 
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HEN are in this town a great ſort of converſation, and yet have an 


1 number of inſignificant people, 
who are by no means fit for the better 


5 


impertinent ambition of appearin 3 
thoſe to whom they arc not we 9 


1 — 
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EE SPECTATOR. 4 


ke you walk in the Park, one of them gry. Mr. Spectator, if you have kept 
| will certainly join with you, thou h you various company, you know there is in 
are in company with ladies; if you drink every tavern in town ſome old humouriſt ka 
a bottle, they will find your haunts. or other, who is maſter of the houſe as. | 
What makes ſuch fellows the more bur- much as he that keeps it. The drawers | 
denſome, is, that they neither offend nor are all in awe of him; and all the cuſ- _ 
pleaſe ſo far as to be taken notice of for tomers, who frequent his company, yield 
either. It is, I preſume, for this rea- him a ſort of comical obedience. I do 
ſon, that my correſpondents are wil- not know but I may be ſuch a fellow,as 
ling by my means to be rid of them. The this myſelf, But I appeal to you wWhe- 
two following letters are writ by perſons ther this is to be called a.cluv, becauſe 
who ſuffer by ſuch impertinence. A ſo many impertinents will break in upon 
worthy old bachelor, who ſets in for his me, and come without appointment ? 
doſe of claret every night at ſuch an Clinch of Barnet has a nightly meeting, 
hour, is teazed by a ſwarm of them; and ſhows to every one that will come 
xe  - who, becauſe they are ſure of room and in and pay; but then he is the only ac- 
2 good fire, have taken it in their heads tor. Why ſhould people miſcal things KS 
g to keep a ſort of club in his com ny; If his is allowed to be a concert, vvhy 4 
though the ſober gentleman himſelf is may not mine be a lecture? However, 
an utter enemy to Zach meetings. Sir, I ſabmit it to you, and am, Sir, 
n | | your moſt obedient, &c. IR ATT 
1 5 TOO. KIMu BOW. 
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MR. 8PECT ATOR, 1 
TH E averſion I for ſome years have . . | 
had to clubs in genedal, gave me a Sp 57R, VVV 
perfect reliſh for your ſpeculation on * OV and I were preſſed againſt each 
that ſubje& ; but I have ſince been ex» other laſt winter in a crowd, in 
tremely mortified, by the malicious which uneaſy 2 we ſuffered toge 
world's ranking me amongſt the ſup- ther for almoſt half an hour. I thank 
rters of ſuch impertinent aſſemblies. you for all your civilities ever fince, in 
beg leave to ſtate-my caſe fairly; and being of my he weg 3 3 5 
that done, I ſhall expect redreſs from meet me. But the other day you pulled 
your judicious pen, off your hat to me in the Park when 1 
I am, Sir, a bachelor of ſome ſtand- was walking with my miſtreſs. She did 
ing, and a traveller; my buſineſs, to not like your air, and ſaid ſhe wondered 
conſult my own humour, which I gra- What ſtrange fellows I was acquainted 
tify without controlling other people's; with. Dear Sir, conſider it is as much 
I have a room and a whole bed to my- as my life is worth, if ſhe ſhould think 
ſelf; and I have a dog, a fiddle, and a we were intimate; therefore I earneſtly 
gun; they pleaſe me, and injure no crea- intreat you for the future to- take no 
ture alive. My chief meal is a ſupper, manner of notice of, Sir, your obliged | 
which I $9 make at a tavern, Iam humble ſervant, 7” 
conſtant W an hour, and not ill-hu- - | 
moured ; for which reaſons, though ! | e 
invite nobody; T-have no ſooner ſupped, A like impertinence is alſo very trou- | 
than I have a crowd about me of that bleſome to the ſuperior and more antelli- 
ſort of good company that know not gent part of the fair-ſex. It is, it ſeems, 
whither elſe to go. It is true every man a great inconvenience, that thoſe of the 
pay hisſhare; yet as they are intruders, meaneſt capacities will pretend to make 
have an undoubted right to be the only viſits, though indeed they are qualified 
ſpeaker, or at leaſt the loudeſt; which I rather to add to the furniture of the 
maintain, and that to the temolu- ' houſe, by filling an empty chair, than 
ment of my audience. I ſometimes tell to the converſation they come into when 
them their own in pretty free language; they viſit. A friend of mine hopes for 
and ſometimes divert them with merry redreſs in this caſe, by the publication of 
tales, according as I am in humour. I her letter in my paper; which the thinks 
am one of thoſe who live in taverns to thoſe ſhe Fr be rid of will take to 
A great age, by Mort of der intem- themſelves, It ſcems to be written with | 
perance; I never go to bed drunk, but an eye to one of thoſe pert giddy un- 
always f ultered; I wear away very gent- thinking girls, who upon the recom- 
phy am apt to- be peeviſh, but never an- mendation per: an agreeable perſons 0 
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MADAM, © 


| I Take this way to acquaint you with 


then applie 


/ 


„ KOEc 
| and a faſhionable air, take themſelves | 


to be upon a level with women of the 
t 


greateſt merit. 


what common rules and forms would 
never permit me to tell you otherwiſe 
to wit, that you and I, though equals 
in quality and fortune, are by no means 
ſultable companions. You are, it is 
true, very pretty, can dance, and make 
a very had in a public aſſembly; 


but, alas, Madam, you muſt go no fur- 


ther; diſtance and ſilence are your beſt 


recommendations ; therefore let me beg 


of you never to make me any more viſits, 
You come in a literal ſenſe to ſee one, 
for you have nothing to ſay. I do not 
ſay this, that I would by auy means loſe 
your acquaintance ; but I would ket 


it up with the ſtricteſt forms of good- 
breeding. Let us pay viſits, but never 


ſee one another. It you will be ſo good 


ds to deny yourſelf always to me, I ſhall 


return the obligation by giving the ſame 


orders to my ſervants. When accident 
- makes us meet at a third place, we may 


mutually lament the misfortune of never 
finding one another at home, go in the 


ſame party to a benefit play, and ſmile 
t each other, and put down glaſſes as 


/ 


people who are to be known only by | 


TATOR..- Tg 
we paſs in our coaches. Thus we may 


as we are capable: for there are ſome 


tight, with which fort of friendſhip. 
hope you will always honour, Madam, 
your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

t 0 | 47s Mary TuEgsDaY.. 


P. S. Iſubſcribe myſelf by the name 


/ 


rary friends may know who I am. 


of the day I keep, that my ſupernume- 


+ ADVERTISEMENT. 

To prevent all miſtakes, that may 
5 among gentlemen of the other 
end of the town, who come but once a 
week to St. James's Coffee-houſe, either 
by miſcalling the ſervants, or requiring 
ſuch things from them as are not pro- 
perly within their reſpective provinces; 
this is to give notice, that Kidney, 
keeper of the book. debts of the outlying 
cuſtomers, and obſerver of thoſe who go 
off without paying, having reſigned that 
employment, is ſucceeded by John Sow- 
ton; to whoſe place of enterer of meſ- 
ſages and firſt coffee- gr inder, William 


Bird is promoted; and Samuel Burdock 


comes as ſhoe- cleaner in the room of 
the faid Bird. e 


1 
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mm EGRESCIT QUE MEDENDO, 3 
Ab SICKENE BY THE VERY MEANS OF HEALTH, 


IHE following letter will explain 


KL itſelf, and needs no apology. 


| H Il, . 1 5 e 
3 Am one of that ſickly tribe who are 


commonly known by the name of 


Valetudinarians; and do confeſs to you, 
* that T firſt contracted this ill habit of 
body, or rather of mind, by the ſtudy 


of phyſic. I no ſooner began to peruſe 
books of this nature, but I found my 


» pulſe was irregular ; and ſcarce ever 
read the account of any diſeaſe that I 
did not fancy myſelf afflicted with. 
Doc er Sydenha 
Fe'evers thre me into alingering hectic, 
which hung upon me all the while I 
was reading that excelſent piece. I 
T myſelf to the ſtudy of ſe- 


m's.learned Treatiſe of 


.veral authors who have written upon 
Phthifical diſtempers, and hy that means 


10 


fell into a conſumption; tillat length, EY, 


; growing very fat, I was in a manner 


ſhamed out of that imagination. Not 
long after this I found in myſelf all the 


fymptoms of the gout, except pain; but 


was cured of it by a Treatiſe upon the 


Gravel; written b SI ingenious au- 
a 


thor, who (as it is uſual for phyſicians 
to conyert one diſtemper into another) 


eaſed me of the gaut by giving me the 


ſtone. I at length ſtudied mylelf into a 
complication of diſtempers; but acci- 
dentally taking into my hand that in- 
. genious diſcourſe written by Sanctorius, 
J was reſolved to direct myſelf by a 


ſcheme of rules, - which I had collected 


from his obſervations. The learned 


World are vefy well acquainted with 


that gentleman's invention; who, for 
the better carrying on of his expert- 
ments, contrived a gertain mathematical | 
%% &᷑—ů˙ 6. pho 
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Char, which was ſo artificially hung 


upon ſprings, that it would weigh any 


thing as Well as a pair of ſcales. By 
this means he diſcovered how many 
eunces of his food paſſed by perſpira- 
tion; what quantity of it was turned 
into nouriſhment, and how much went 


away by the other channels and diftri- therefore b to conſider” n 
| 41⁊²lẽ2⁊⁊ s your patſent, and to give me more 


butions of nature. 
Having provided myſelf with this 


chair, T uſed te ftudy, eat, drink, and 


ſleep in it; ĩnſomuch that I may be ſaid, 
for theſe three laſt years, to have lived 
in a pair of ſcales. I compute myſelf, 
when I am in full health, to be preciſe 

two hundred weight, falling ſhort of it 
about a pound after a day's faſt, and 


exceeding it as much after a very full 


meal; ſo that it is my continual employ- 


ment to trim the balance between theſe 
two volatile pounds in my conſtitution. 


In my ordinary meals I fetch myſelf up 
to ers hndied\ | | 


fall ſhort of it, I drink juſt ſo much ſmall- 
beer, or eat ſuch a quantity of bread, as 

is ſufficient to make me. weight. In 
my greateſt exceſſes I do not tranſgreſs 


Monday in every month. As ſoon as 
I find myſelf duly poiſed after dinner, 
I walk till I have perſpired five ounces 
and four ſcruples ; arid when F diſcover, 


by my chair, that I am ſo far reduced, 


1 fall to my books, and ſtudy away 
three ounces more.” As for the remain- 


ing parts of the pound, I keep no ac- 
count of them. I do not dine and ſup 


by the clock, but by my chair; for 
when that informs me my pound of 
food is exhauſted, I ane myſelf to 
be hungry, and lay in another with all 
diligence. In my days of abſtinence I 
loſe a pound and a half, and on lo- 


lemn faſts am two pounds lighter than 


dn other days in the year. 


I allow myſelf, one night with ana: 


ther, a quarter of a pound of fleep with- 
in a few grains more or leſs; and if 
upon my riſing J find that I have not 
conſumed my whole quantity, I take 
out the reſt in my chair. Upon an exact 


calculation of what I expended and re- 


ceived the laſt year, which I always 
regiſter in a book, I find the medium 
to be two hundred weight, ſo that I 
cannot diſcover that I am impaired one 
ounce in my health during, a whole 
frelvemonth, And yet, Sir, notwith- 


| be 
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very much oblige. 
35 e jo” « 4 


| red weight and half a pound; 
and if, after having dined, I find myſelf 


t eſs that break their con 
more than the other half-· pound; which, 
for my health's ſake, I do the firſt 


over the whole face of nature; as it is 
impoſſible we ſhould take delight in ax 
thing that we are every moment afraid 


which are natural to every man w Te 
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ſtanding this my great care to ballaſt 
myſelf equally every day, and to 1 
my body in it's proper poiſe, ſo it is 
that I find myſelf in a ſick and lan- 
uiſhing condition. complexion 
is grown very fallow, my pulſe low, _ 
and my body hydropical. Let me 
therefore beg you, Six; to conſider me 


certain rules to walk by than thoſe: I 
have already obſerved, and you will 
* 1 1 2 A * 
8 e humble wle ſervant. 
This letter puts me in mind of an 
Italian epitaph written on the monu- 
ment of a Valetudinarian ; Stad ben, 


ma per wy Mia aui? which it 


ate. The fear o 
es m „ and ſets 
ople on methods to ſave their lives, 


is impoſſible to tr 
death often proves mo 


pe r Hue 
which infallibly deftroy them. This 
is a reflection made by ſome hiſtorians, 
upon obſerving that there are many 


more thouſands killed in a flight than 


in a battle; and may be applied to thoſe 


multitudes of l ſiek perſons 
ſtitutions by phyſic, 
and throw themſelves into the arms of 


death, by endeavouring to eſcape, it. 

This method is not only dangerous, 
but below the practice of a. reaſonable 
creature. To conſult the preſexvation 


of life, as the only end of it ; to make 


our health our buſineſs; to engage in 
no action that is not part of a regimen, 


or courſe of phyſit; are purpoſes fo ab- 
jet, ſo mean, ſo unworthy human na- 
ture, that a generous ſoul would rather 


die than ſubmit to them. Beſides, that 


2 continual-anxiety for life vitiates all - 
the relliſhes of it, and caſts a gloom 


of loſing. CO Yr” get bans” 
I do not mean, by what I have here 


faid, that I think any one to blame for 
taking due care of their health. On the 
eontrary, as chearfulneſs of mind, and 
capacity for buſineſs, are in a great 
meaſure the effects of a well- tempered 
conſtitution, a man cannot be at too 


much pains to cultivate and preſerve it. - 


But this care, which we are prompted. 


to, not only by common ſenſe, but by 


duty and inſtinct, ſhould never engage 


us in groundleſs fears, melancholy ap- 

prehenſions, and imaginary reg r. 5 
0 is 
ore 
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In ſhort, the preſervation of life ſhould, 
be only a fecondary concern, 


ES 


- -dire&tion of it our principal. If we 
have this frame of mind, we ſhall take 


ng nor wiſhing 


the beſt means to preſerve life, without 
being over folicitous about the event; 
and- all arrive at that point of felicity 
which Martial has mentioned as the 


perfection of berg of neither fear- 
or death... 

n anſwer to the gentleman, w 
tempers his health. by ounces and b 


* 


ſeruples, and, inſtead of complying wit 


born and that they died. They put 
me in mind of ſeveral perſons mentioned 
: 25 = 5 þ ; . * ; * 


thoſe natural ſolicitations of hunger and 
- thirſt, drowſineſsor love of exereiſe, go · 
verns himſelf by * | 


reſcriptions of his 


4 


and the 
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reward the piety of a certain country- 
© man, promiſed to give him what. 

< ever he would aſk. The country- 
© man deſired; that he might have 

© management of the weather in his 
© own eſtate: he gbtained his requeſt, 
and immediately diſtributed rain, 
© ſnow, and ſunſhine, among his ſeveral 
© fields, as he thought the nature of the 
© ſoil required. At the end of the year, 


« when he expected to ſte a more than 


ordinary crop, his haryeſt fell infi- 
* nitely ſhort of that of his neighbours; _ 
upon which, ſays the fable, he de- 

* fired Jupiter to take the weather again 
© into-his own hands, or that otherwiſe 


a ſhort fable. he ſhould utterly ruin himſelf,” 
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PALLIDA MORS £QUO PULSAT PEDE PAUPE 


REGUMQUE TURRES. 


o BEATE SEST1, . 


zun TABERNAS 


VITA SUMMA BREVIS SPEM- NOS VETAT INCHOARE LONGAM, 45 


IAM TE PREMET Nox, FABULEQUE MANES, 
ET Domus EXIL1S PLUTONIA—— ET, 


R Hon. Ob, 1. 1v. 13. jp 


wITH EQUAL FOOT, RICH FRIEND, IMPARTIAL FATE . 
KNOCKS AT THE COTTAGE, AND THE PALACE GATE: 
"LIFE'S SPAN FOBIDS TREE TO EXTEND THY CARES, 


Y Y I very often walk by myſelf in 
Weſtminſter Abbey ; where the gloomi- 


neſs of the place, and the uſe to which 

lied, with the ſolemnity of the 
building, and the ondition of the peo- 
ple vvho lie in Ir; are apt to fill the mind 


it is app 


with a kind of melancholy, or rather 


thoughtfulneſs, that is not diſagreeable. 
a whole afternoon in 
the church- yard, the cloiſters, and the 
church, amuſing myſelf with the tomb 


J yeſterday 


ſtones and inſcriptions that I met with 
in thoſe ſeveral regions of the dead. 


| Moſt of them recorded nothing elſe of 
the buried perſgn, but that he was born 


upon one day, and died upon another: 


the whole hiſtory of his life being com- 
prehended in thoſe two circumſtances, -- 
that are common to all mankind, I 


could not but look upon. theſe regiſters 


of exiſtence, whether of braſs. or mar- 
dle, as a kind of ſatire upon the de- 


parted perſons; who had left no other 
2 of them, but that they were 


+ Þ 


row, which is imm 


AND STRETCH THY HOPES BEYOND THY YEARS: 
NIGHT SOON WILL SEIZE, AND YOU MUST QUICKLY oO 
_ T6 $TORY'D GHOSTS, AND PLUTO'S HOUSE BELOW. | 


- x x 7 HEN Iamina ſerious humour, 


 "Cnurcne. 


in the battles of heroic poems, who have 


ſounding names given them, for no 


other reaſon but that they may be kil- 
led, and are celebrated for nothing but 
being knocked on the head. - . - 
x.] Te Mezöſſe T2 Omg The HoM, 
Glaucumgue, Medontague ueber 
„„ VIS. 


Glaucus, and Medon, and Therfilochus: 


The life of theſe men is finely deſcribed 


in Holy Writ by © the path of an ar- 

. 4 | e cloſed up 

and loſt. N . 
Upon my going into church, 1 
e ee ſelf with-the digging of a 
grave; and ſaw in every ſhovel-full of 

it that was thrown up,*the fragment of 

a bone or ſkull intermixed with a kind 


of freſh mouldering earth that ſome time 
or other had a place in the compoſition 

of an human body. 
to conſider 3 what innumera- 


Upon this I began 


ble multitudes of people lay confuſed 
together under the pavement of that 


— 


1 2 e hed 
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ſoldiers, monks and prebendaries, were 


_ crumbled amongſt one another, and 
| blended together in the ſame common 
maſs; how beauty, ſtrength, and youth, 
with old- age, weakneſs, and deformity, 


lay undiſtinguiſned in the ſame pro- 
miſcuous heap of matter. 


Aſter having thus ſurveyed this great 
magazine of mortality, as it were in the 


lump; I examined it more particularly 
by the accounts which I found on ſe- 


veral of the monuments which are raiſed 


in every quarter of that ancient fabric. 


Some of them were coyered with ſuch. 
extravagant epitaphs, that if it were 


poſſible for the dead perſon to be ac- 
quainted with them, he would bluſh at 
the praiſes which his friends have be- 
ſtowed upon him. There are others ſo 
exceſſively modeſt, that they deliver the 
character of the perſon departed in Greek 


or Hebrew, and by that means are not 
underſtood once in a welvemonth. In 
the poetical quarter, I found there were 
poets who had no monuments, and mo- 


numents which had no poets. T ob- 


- ſerved indeed that the preſent war had 


filled the church with- many of theſe 
uninhabited monuments, which had 
been erected to the memory of perſons 


| whoſe bodies were perhaps buried in 


the plains of Blenheim, or in the boſom 
of the ocean. 7 
I could not but be very much de- 


lighted with ſeveral. modern epitaphs, 


which are written with great elegance 
of expreſſion and juſtneſs of thought, 
and therefore do honour to the living as 
well as the dead. As a foreigner is 


very apt to conceive an idea of the ig- 


norance or politeneſs of a nation from 
the turn of their public monuments and 
inſcriptions, they ſhould be ſubmitted 
to the peruſal of men of learning and 


genius before they are put in execution. 


Sir Cloudeſly Shovel's manument has 
very often given me great offence; in- 
ſtead of the brave rough Engliſh admi- 
ral, which was the Jitingulthing cha- 
racter of that plain gallant man, he is 
repreſented on his tomb by the figure of 


2 beau, dreſſed in a long periwig, and 


repoſing himſelf upon velvet cuſhions 
under a canopy of ftate. The inſcrip- 


. tion is anſwerable to the monument; 
for inſtead of celebrating the many re 


oy y 
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men, friends and enemies, prieſts and märkable actions he had performed in 
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* 
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the ſervice of his country, it acquaints 
us only with the manner of his death, 
in which it was impoſſible for him to 
reap any honour: - The Dutch, whom 
we are apt to deſpiſe for want of ge- 
nius, ſhew am infinitely greater taſte of 
antiquity and politenels in their build- 
ings, and works of this nature, than 
what we meet with in thoſe of our own- 
country. The monuments of their ad- 
| mirals, which have been erected at the 


public expence, - repreſent them like 


themſelves ; and are adorned with roſ- 
tral crowns and naval ornaments, with 
beautiful feſtoons of ſea-weed, ſhells, 

and coral. 25 Ss 

But to return to our ſubje&t. I have 

left the Lay of our Engliſh kings 
for the contem 

when I ſhall find my mind diſpoſed | 
fo ſerious an amuſement. L know that 

. entertainments of this nature are apt to 

raiſe dark and diſmal thoughts in timo- 
rous minds and gloomy imaginations z 
but for-my own'part, though I am al- 
ways ſerious, I do not know what it 16 
to be melancholy; and can therefore 
take a view of nature, in her deep and 
ſolemn ſcenes, with the ſame pleaſure as 
in her moſt gay and. delightful ones. 
By this means I can improve myſelf 
with thoſe objects, which others conſi- 

der with terror. When I look upon 
the tombs of the great, every emotion 
of envy dies in me; when I read the 
epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordi- 
nate deſire goes out; when I meet witly - 
the grief of parents upon a tomb-ſtone, . 


my heart melts with compaſſion; when 


I ſee the tomb of the parents themſelves, 
I conſider the vanity of vine for 
thoſe whom we muſt. quickly follow-; 
when ſee kings lying by thoſe who de- 


poſed them, when I conſider rival wits _ +... 


placed ſide by fide, or the holy men 
that divided the world with their con- 
| teſts and difputes, I reflect with ſorrow . 
and aſtoniſhment on the little competi- 
tions, factions, and debates of mankind. 
When I read the ſeveral dates of the, 
' tombs, of ſome that died yeſterday, .and 
ſome fix hundred years ago, I conſider 
that great day when we ſhall all of us 
be contemporaries, and make our ap- 
pearance together 22 
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ation of another ors 3 
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vr Nox LONGA, QUIBUS 'MENTITUR AMICA, DIESQUE' | » 
© LONGA VIDETUR OPUS DEBENTIBUSj UT PIGER ANNUS s , 


PUPILLIS, QUOS, DURA PREMIT 


CUSTODIA MATRUM: -. 


SiC MIHI TARDA FLUUNT INGRATAQUE TEMPORA, QUE SPEM _. 
CONSILIUMQUE MORANTUR AGENDI GNAVITER, 1h, QUOD | 
EQUE PAUPERIBUS PRODEST, LOCUPLETIBUS du; 


AQUE NEGLECTUM PUERIS SENIBUSQUE NOCEBIT. 
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LONG AS To HIM, WHO 


Ho. Er. I. 1. 20. 


5 ira se. e 
WORKS FOR. DEBT, THE DAS: 


LONG AS THE NIGHT TO HER, WHOSE LOVE'S. AWAY þ 
LONG AS THE YEAR'S DULL C1:CLE SEEMS TO RUN). 
' WHEN THE, BRISK, MINOR PANTS FOR TWENTY-ONE: 
- $0 SLOW TH UNPROFITABLE MOMENTS, ROL, 
.. THAT Lock UP ALL THE FUNCTIONS OP MY, SOUL; 
' THAT KEEP ME FROM MYSELF, AND STILL DELAY | | 
© EIFE'S INSTANT BUSINESS TO A FUTURE DAY: © eN, 
THAT TASK, WHICH AS WE FOLLOW, OR DESPISE,, 
THE ELDEST IS A Foo, THE YOUNGEST WISE: | 
WHICH DONE, THE POOREST CAN NO WANTS ENDURE 


AND WHICH NOT DONE, THE RI 


| 3 Tn is ſcarce a thinking man 


-in the world, who is involved in 
the buſinefs of it, but lives under a 
"ſecret impatience of the hurry and fa- 
tigue he ſuffers, and has formed a reſo- 
lution to fix himſelf one time or other, 
m ſuch a ſtate as is ſuitable to the end 
of his being. Vou hear men every day 
in converſatiou profeſs that all the ho- 
nour, power, and riches, which they 
3 to themſelves, cannot give ſa- 
tisfaction enough to reward them for 
half the anxiety they undergo in the 
purſuit or poſſeſſion of them. While 
men are in this temper, which happens 


very frequently, how inconſiſtent are 


they with themſelves! They are wea- 
ried with the toil they bear, but cannot 
find in their hearts to relinquiſh it; re- 
_ tirement is what they want, but they 
cannot betake themſelves to it: while 
they pant after ſhade and coyert, they 
ſtill affect to appear in the moſt glit- 

tering ſcenes of life 3 but ſure this is but 


\.. Huſt as reaſonable as if a man ſhould call 


go tofleep. » 


Since then it is certain that our own 
hearts deceive us in the love of the 


for more lights, when hehas a mind to 


world, and that we cannot command 


ourſelves enough to reſign it, though 
we every day wiſh ourſelves diſengaged 
from. it's allurements ; let us not ſtand 


upon a fo;mal taking of leave, but wean 


0 


2 
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CHEST MUST BE POOR. 


Pop x. 
\ 1; 1 


ourſelves from them, while we are in 


the midſt of them. 


It is certainly the general intention 


of the greater part of mankind to ac- 
- compliſh this work, and live according 


to their own approbation, as ſoon as 
they poſſibly can; but ſince the dura- 
tion of life is ſo uncertain, and that has 
been a common topic of diſcourſe ever 
ſince there was ſuch a thing as life it- 
ſelf, how is it poſſible that we ſhould 
defer a moment the beginning to live 
according'to the rules of reaſon ? 
The man of buſineſs has ever ſome 
one point to carry, and then he tells 
himſelf he'll bid adieu to all the vanity 
of ambition; the man of pleaſure re- 
ſolves to take his leave at leaſt, and 
part civilly with his miſtreſs : but the 
ambitious. man is entangled every me- 
ment'in a freſh' purſuit, and the lover 
ſees new charms in the object he fancied 
he could abandon. It is therefore a fan- 
taſtical way of thinking, when we pro + 


" miſe ourſelves an alteration. in our con- 


duct from change of place, and differ- 


ence of circumſtances; the ſame paſſions 


will attend us wherever we are, till they 
are conquered; and we can never live to 
our ſatisfaction in the deepeſt retire- 
ment, unleſs we are capable of living 40 
in ſome meaſure amidſt the noiſe and 


\ buſineſs of the world. 


I have ever thought men were better 


? 
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ü known by what could be obſeryed of 
them from a peruſal of their private let- 
ters, than any other-way. My friend 
the clergyman, th other day, upon ſe- 

. riousdifcourſe with him concerning the 

danger of procraſtination, gave me the 
following letters from perſons with 
whom he lives in great friendſhip and 


intimacy, according to the good breed- 
ing and good ſenſe of his character. 
The firſt is from a man of buſineſs, 


who is his convert; the ſecond from one 


of whom he conceives good hopes; the 


third from one who is in no ſtate at all, 
but carried one way and another by 
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thoughts ſo ſincerely as I do at preſent. 


harmleſs, that her 


Know not with what words to ex- 
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aſp. cube ' 


I know the creature for whom I reſi 

ſo much of my character, is all that 

you laid of her burthem the trifler has 
omething in her ſo undeſigning and 
armleſs, that her guilt in one kind diſ- 

appears by the nen of her inno- 

cence in another. Will you, virtuous 

men, allow no alteration of offences? 

Muſt dear Chloe be called by the hard 

name you pious people give to common 

women? I Keep the ſolemn promi dt 

made you. in writing to you. the ſtate pt 

my mind, after your kind admonitiofſ;; 

and will endeavour, to get the better af 8 

this fond neſs, which makes me ſo much 

her Dm road that L am almoſt 
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aſhamed to ſubſcribe myſelf yours, 5 ie 
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high obligation you have laid upon me, 18, : e . 
in the penance you enjoined me of doing TIN is no ſtate of life ſo anxious 
ſome good or other to a perſon of worth as that of a man who does not liye 
every day I live. The ſtation I am in according to the dictates of his on rck- I 
furniſhes me with daily opportunities of ſon. It will ſeem old to; you, when I 
this kind; and the noble principle with aſſure you that my love of retirement 
which you haue inſpired me, of benevo- Ark ot all brought me to court; but 
lence to all I have to deal with, quick- this will be no riddle, when, I acquaint 1 
ens my application in every thing I un- ycu that I placed myſelf here with a de- — M 
dertake. When I relieve merit from ſign of getting ſo much money as might „ 
diſcountenance, when I aſſiſt a friend - ęnable me to purchaſe a handſome retreat 8 
leſs perſon, when I produce concealed in the country. At preſent my circum- 
worth, I am diſpleaſed with myſelf, for ſtances enable me, and my duty prpmpts 
having deſigned to leave the world in me, to paſs. away the FRINGE of 
order to be virtuous. I am ſorry you my life in ſuch a retirtment as I at ficit 
decline the occaſions which the condi- propoſed to myſelf; da, great 3 
tion I am in might afford me of enlarg- mis fortune I have intirely loſt the r eliſh £50 
ing your fortunes; but know. I contri- of it, and ſhould now return td the | 
buteè more. to your fatisſa&ion, when. I country with greater reluctance than T 
acknowledge Lam the better man, from at firſt came to court. I am ſo unhap- 
the influence and authority you have py, as to know that what I am fond of 125 
over, Sir, your moſt obliged and moſt are trifles, and that what I neglect is of 
hu. able ſervant, | Sar 2 id gn 7 Es the greateit. importance: in ſhort, I find 
e KR. O. a conteſt in my own mind between rea- . 
OILS: 1 ſon and faſhion. I remember you once N 33 
ein, . told me that I might live in the world 3 
4 Am intirely convinced of the truth and out of it at the ſame time. Let me 9 
of what.you were pleaſed to ſay to me, beg of youto . this paradox more 2 
when IJ was laſt with you alone. Vou at large to me, that I may conform my 3 
told me then of the filly way I was in; life, if poſſible, both to my duty and HE ] 
but you told me fo, as I ſaw you loved my inclination. I am, your moſt hum- 2 
me, otherwiſe I could not obey your ble ſervant, ps : * .. ol 
_ commands in letting you know my | 5 WO 
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Non DOES APOLLO ALWAYS BEND, HIS BoW... 
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: 2 Shall here preſent my reader with a 


| letter from a projector, concerning 
a new office which he thinks may very 


much contribute to the embelliſhment of 


the city, and to the driving barbarity 
out of our ſtreets.” I conſider it as a ſa- 
tire upon projectors in general, and a 


lively picture of the whole art of mo- 


dern criticiſm. _ 
F391 
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thoughts of creating certain officers 


under you, for the inſpection of ſeveral 


petty enormit ies which vou yourſelf can- 


not attend to; and finding daily abſur- 
dities hung out, upon the ſign- poſts of 
this city, to the great ſcandal of f 
ers, as well as thoſe of our own coun- 
try, who are curious ſpectators of the 
"fame; I do humbly propoſe that you 
would be pleaſed to make me your ſu- 
<perintendant of all ſuch figures and de- 
"vices as are or ſhall be made uſe of on 
this occaſton; with full powers to rec- 
tify or expunge whatever I ſhall find 
irregular or defective. For want of ſuch 
an officer, there is nothing like found 
literature and good ſenſe to be met with 
in thoſe objects, that are every where 
thruſting themſelves out to the eye, and 
endeavouring to become viſible. Our 
ſtreets are filled with blue boars, black 
» ſwans, and red lions; not to mention 
flying pigs and hogs in armour, with 
many other creatures more extraordi- 
© nary than any in the deſarts of Afric. 
*-Stkange t that one who has 31l,the birds 
and beaſts in nature to chooſe out of, 
ſhould live at the ſign of the Ens Rati- 
me N 

| 4 My firſt taſk therefore ſhould he, like 
that of Hercules, to clear the city from 
mcnſters, In the ſecond place I would 


oreign- 


forbid, that creatures of jarring and in- 
congruous natures ſhould be joined to- 
gether in the ſame ſign; ſuch as the Bell 


nnd the Neat's-tongye, the Dog and 
Gridiron,- The Fox and Gooſe may be 


coats of arms. 


ſuppoſed to have met, but what has the 
Fox and Seven Stars to do together 
And when did the Lamb and Dolphin 
ever meet, except upon a ſign- poſt? 
As for the Cat and Fiddle, there is a 
conceit in it; and therefare Ido not in- 
tend that any thing I have here ſaid 
ſhould affect it. I muſt however obſerve 


to you upon this ſubject, that it is 


uſual for a young tradeſman, at his firſt 


| ſetting-up, to add to his own ſign that 
of the maſter whom he ſerved; as the 


huſband, after marriage, gives a place 
to his miſtreſs*'s arms in his own coat. 


This I take to have given riſe to many 


of thoſe abſurdities hich are committed 


over our heads; and, as I am inform- 


ed, firſt occaſioned the three Nuns and 
a Hare, which we ſee fo frequently join- 


ed together. I would therefore eſtabliſh 


certain rules, for the determining how 
far one tradeſman may give the ſign of 
another; and in what caſes he may be 
allowed to quarter it with his own. |, 

In the third place, I would enjoin 
every ſhop td make ule of a ſign which 
bears ſome affinity to the wares in which 


it deals, What can be more inconſiſtent, 


than to ſee a Bawd at the ſign of the 
Angel, or a Tailor at the Lion? A 
Cook ſhould not live at the Boot, nor 
a Shoe - maker at the Roaſted Pig ;. and 


yet, for want of this regulation, I have 


ſeen a Goat ſet up before the door of a 


perfumer, and the French King's Head 


at a Sword-cutler's. 
An ingenious foreigner obſerves, that 


ſeveral of thoſe gentlemen who value 


themſelves © upon their families, and 
overlook ſuch as are bred to trade, bear 
the tools of their forefathers, in their 
I will not examine how 
true this is in fact; but though it may | 
not be neceſſary for poſterity thus to ſet 


up the ſign of their forefathers, I think 
it highly proper for thoſe who actually 


profeſs the trade, to ſhew ſome ſuch 

marks before their doors. ; 
When the name gives ap occaſion 2 
web * _— * 8 84 4 an 
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n ingenious fign-poſt; I would likewiſe ing a lemon into it, I had the curiolity  - _ | 
ws e = 55 5 take that jon. to aſk after the maſter of the houſe, and 
nity of letting the world know who he found, upon enquiry, as I had-gueſſed 
is. It would have been ridiculous for by the little agr/mens. upon his ſign, 
the ingenious Mrs. Salmon to have that he was a Frenchman. I know, 
lived at the ſign of the Trout; for which Sir, it is not requiſite for me to enlarge 
reaſon ſhe has erected before her houſe upon theſe hints to a gentleman of your 
the figure · of the fiſh that is her name - great abilities; ſo humbly recommend- | {1 
fake. Mr, Bell has likewiſe diſtin- ing mylelf to your favour and patronnk 
guiſhed himſelf by LET 7 os Hoc ag I remain, & c. | 
nature: and here, Sir, I muſt beg leave _ : „ © ey RL 
to obſerve to you, that this particular fi- I ſhall add to the forego letter, | _ 
gure of a bell has given occaſion to ſeve- another which came to me by the ſame yo CEE: 
ralpieces of wit in this kind. A man penny - poſt. Os OC ROI ᷑̃᷑⁊ꝓ Py oy 3 | | 
your reading muſt know, that Abel | 3 „ | 4 
Drugger gained great applauſe by it in paom. rv OWN APARTMENT NEAR . . +4 
the time of Ben' Johnſon. Our apocry- | Skins., 558 4 
phal heathen God is alſo repreſented by. | 
this figure; which, in conjunction with HONOURED SIR, (6's e | | 
the dragon, makes a very handſome pic- FAVIN G heard that this nation es v4 
ture in ſeveral of our ſtreets. As for 1 a great encourager of ingenuity, 1 
the Bell-ſavage, which is the ſign of a have brought with mearope-dancer that 
ſavage man ſtanding by a bell, I was was caught in one of the woods belong- 
formerly very much puzzled upon the ing to the Great Mogul. He is by 
conceit of it, till I accidentally fell into birth a monkey; hut ſwings upon a | | 
the reading of an old romance tranflated rope, takes a pipe of tobacco, and drinks 5 
out of the French; which gives an ac- a glaſs of ale, like any reaſonable cre- | 1 
count of a very beautiful woman who ture. He gives great ſatisfaction to the EE 
was found in a wyderneſs, and is called 2 and if they will make a ſub- | 
in the French, La belle Sauvage; and {ſcription for him, I will ſend fora bro- 
is every where tranſlated by our coun- ther of his out of Holland that is avery . : 
trymen the Bell-Savage. This piece of good tumbler; and alſo for another of. 3 
philoſophy will, I hope, convince you the ſame family whom I deſign for my | - 
that J have made. iign-poſts my ſtudy, Merry-Andrew, as being an excellent 3 > 
and conſequently qualified, myſelf for mimic, and the greateſt droll in the 5 
the employment which I ſolicit at your country where he now is. I hope to * 
hands. But before I conclude my let- have this entertainment in readineſs 5 
ter, I muſt communicate to you another for the next winter; and doubt not _— 
remark which I have made upon the but it will pleaſe more than the. opera 8 5 
ſubject with which I am now entertain- or puppet- how. I will not ſay that a 5 
ing you, namely, that I can give a monkey is a better man than ſome f 7 
ſhrewd gueſs at the humour of the inha- the opera-herges ; but certainly he is a #F 
bitant by the ſign that hangs before his better repreſentative of a man, than the e 
door. A ſurly choleric fellow gene- moſt artificial n of wood and oh 
rally makes choice of 2 Bear; as men wire. If you will be pleaſed. to give *1 
of milder diſpoſitions frequently live at me a good word in your paper, you i 
the Lamb. Seeing a Punch-bowl painted ſhall be every night a ſpectator at mp 5 
upon a ſign near Charing-Croſs, and ſhow for nothing 4 . 
very curiouſly garniſhed, with a couple. - [I am, K. = 
of angels hovering oyer it and ſquee n. 1 85 
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. 5 : 12 is nothing that has more For this reaſon, the recitative muſic, 


| ſtartled our Engliſh audience, than in every language, ſhould be as diffe- 
the Italian Recitativo at it's firſtentrance * rent as the tone or accent of each lan- 


upon the ſtage. People were wonder- guage; for otherwiſe, what may pro- 


\ 


ns: (De? pho to hear generals ſingin g perly expreſs a paſſion in one language 
the word of command, and ladies deli- will not do it in another. Every one 
vering meſſages in muſic. Our coun- who has been long in Ttaly knows very 
trymencould not forbear laughing when well, that the cadences in the Recitativo 
they heard a lover chanting out a billet- bear a remote affinity to the tone of their 
dau, and even the ſuperſeription of a voices in- ordinary converſation, or, to 
letter ſet to a tune: The famous blun- ſpeak more properly, are only the ac- 
der in an old play of © Enter a king cents of their language made more mu- 
* and two fiddler's ſolus, was now no fical and tuneful. e eee, 
longer an abſurdity; when it was im:; Thus the notes of interrogation, or 
poſiible for a hero ina deſert, ora prin- admiration, in the Italian muſic, if one 
ceſs in her cloſet, to ſpeak any thing may fo call them; which reſemble their 
unaccompanied with muſical inſtru- accents in diſcourſe on ſuch occaſions, 
JJ... „) ordinary tones of an 

But however this Italian method of Engliſh voice when we are angry; in- 
acting in Recitativo might appear at ſomuch that T have often ſeen our audi- 
firſt hearing, cannot but think it much ences extremely miſtaken as to what has 


more juſt than that which prevailed in been doing upon the ſtage, and expect- 
our Engliſh opera before this innova- ing to ſee the hero knock down. his meſ- 


tion; the tranſition from an air to reci-" ſenger, when he has been aſking him a 


dinary ſpeaking, which 'was the coni- good-morroyy. 


= 


tative mulic being more natural, than: queſtion; or fancying that he quarrels | 
the paſſing from a ſong to plain and or- with his friend, when he only bids him 
mon method in Purcell's operas. © Por this reaſon the Italian artiſts can- 
- The only fault T find in our preſent not agree with our Engliſh muſicians, 

7 practice is the making uſe of the Italian in admiring Purcell's compoſitions, and 
Recitativo with En#liſh words. thinking his tunes ſo wonderfully adapt- 
Jo go to the bottem of this matter, ed to his words; becauſe both nations 
I muſt obſerve, that: the tone, or, as do not always expreſs the ſame paſſions 
the French call it, the accent of every by the ſame Tounds,” h 
nation in their ordinary ſpeech is alto- I am therefore humbly of o inlon 
gcther different from that of ever other that an Engliſh compoſer ſhould not 


people; as we may ſee ev n in the Wellh- follow the Italian recitative too ſervile- 


and Scotch, who border ſo, near upon ly, but make uſe of many gentle devia- 
us. By the tone or accent, I do not tions from it, in compliance with his 
mean the pronunciation of each parti- own native language. He may copy 


cular word, but the ſound of the whole out of it all the lulling ſoftneſs and 


ſentence. Thus it is very common for Dying Falls, as Shakeſpeare calls them, 
an Engliſh gentleman, when he hears but ſhould ſtill remember tuat he ought 
a French tragedy, to complain that the to accommodate himſelf to an Engliſh 
actors all of them ſpeak in a tone; and audience; and by humopring the tone 


_ therefore he very wiſely prefers his of our voices in ordinary converiationy 


own Tonntrymen, not conſidering that have the ſame regard to the accent of 


a foreigner complains. of the ſame tone his own language, as thoſe perions had 


in an Engllſh actor. 
4x 


to their's whom he profeſſes to _ 
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It is obſerved that ſeveral of the ſinging 
birds of our own country learn to 
ſweeten their voices, and mellow the 
harſhneſs of their natural notes, by 
practiſing under thoſe that come from 
warmer climates. In the ſame manner 


I would allow the Italian opera to lend 
our ys e muſic as much as may grace 


and ſoften it, but never intirely to an- 


fon be as ſtrong as you pleaſe, but till 
let the ſubject- matter of it be Engliſh. 


nihilate and deſtroy it. Let the infu- 


A compoſer ſhould, fit his muſic to 


the genius of the people, and conſider 


that the delicacy o hearings and — | 
upon thoſe 


of harmony, has been forme | 
ſounds which every country abounds 


with: in ſhort, that muſic is of a rela- 


tive nature, and what is harmony to one 
ear, may be diſſonance to another, 
The ſame obſervations which I have 


made upon the recitative part of muſic, 
may be applied to all our ſongs and airs 
. | - agreeable muſic. 


in general. WOES 5 0 
Signior Baptiſt Lully acted like a man 
of ſenſe in this particular. He found 


the French muſic extremely defective, 
and very often barbarous: however, 


knowing the genius of the people, the 
humour of their language, and the pre- 

judiced ears he had to deal with, he did 
not pretend toextirpate the French muſic 
and plant the Italian in it's ſtead; but 


only to cultivate and civilize it with in- 
numerable graces and modulations which 


he borrowed from the Italian. By this 
means, the French muſic is now perfect 
in it's Kind; and when you ſay it is not 
ſo good as the Italian, you only mean 
that it does not pleaſe you ſo well; for 
there is ſcarce a Frenchman who would 
not wonder to hear you give the Italian 
ſuch a preference. The muſic of the 


French is indeed very properly adapted 
to their pronunciation and accent, as 

their whole opera wonderfully favours 

the genius of ſuch a gay airy ade 


The chorus in which that opera abounds 
gives the parterre frequent opportunities 
of joining in concert with the ſtage. 


! KF 
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wig, and a plume of feathers; butwith . _,, 


and rules from the general ſenſe and 


"a 


— % F i 


This inclination of the audience to ſing 5 
along with the actors, ſo prevails with | | 
| 
| 
| 


them, that I have ſometimes Enown the 


performer on the itage do no more in a 
celebrated fong, than the clerk of a 
pariſh- church, who ſerves only to raiſe 


the pfalm, and is afterwards drowned 


in the muſic of the congregation. Every 215i 
actor that comes / on the ſtage is a bezu. - - = 
The queens and heroines are ſo painted, 
that they appear as ruddy and cherry- 
cheeked as milk-maids. The ſhepherds 
are all embroidered, and acquit them 
ſelves in a ball better than our Engliſh 
dancing- maſters. I have ſeen a couple 2 5 
of rivers appear in red ſtoc kings; and | 
Alpheus, inſtead of having his head co 

vered with ſedge and bull-ruſhes, mak 

ing love in a fair full-bottomed peri- 


— 
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a voice ſo full of ſhakes and quavers, 
that I ſhould have thought the murmurs 
of à country brook the much more 

I remember the laſt opera I ſaw a 
that merry nation, was the Rape ß 
Proſerpine, where Pluto, to make the 
more tempting figure, put himſelf in a 
French equipage, and brings Aſcala- 
phus along With him as his valet de 
chambre. This is what we call ly 
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and impertinence ; but what the Frenc 


* 


look upon as gay and polite.” PEE 

- I ſhall add no more to what I have 
here offered, than that muſic, architec- 
ture, and painting, as well as poetry 
and oratory, are to deduce their aS 
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taſte of mankind, and not from the prin- 
ciples of thoſe arts themſelves; or in 
other words, the taſte is not to conform 
to the art, but the art to the taſte. Mu- 

ſie is not deſigned to pleaſe only chro- 
mat ĩc ears, but all that are capable of diſ- 
tinguiſhing harſh from diſagreeable 
notes. Aman of an ordinary ear is a 
judge whether a paſſion is expreſſed in 
proper ſounds, and whether the melody 
of thoſe ſounds be more or leſs 9 
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1, MIMNERMUS UTI CENSET, SINE, AMORE  JOCISQUE _..- 


NIL EST JUCUNDUM3; VIVAS IN AMORE JOCISQUE. - 


Fo. Er. I. v1; 56. 
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IN NOTHING, AS MIMNERMUS 8TRIVES TO PROVE, 
TAN E'ER Bk PLEASANT WITHOUT WANTON: LOVE, 


' THEN LIVE IN WANTON LOVE, THY SPORTS PURSUF. 
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NE common calamity makes men 
extremely affect each other, tho” 


they differ in every other particular. The 


paſſion of love is the moſt general con- 


eern among men; and I am glad to hear 
by my laſt advices from Oxford, that 


there are a ſet of ſighers in that univer- 
tity, who have erected themſelves into 


a ſociety, in honour of that tender paſ- 


- 


ſion. Theſe gentlemen are of that ſort 
of inamoratos, who are not ſo very 


much loſt to common ſenſe,” but that 


they underſtand the folly they are guilty 


of; and for that reaſon ſeparate them-' 


ſelves from all other company, becauſe 


they will enjoy the pleaſure of talking 


incoherently, without being ridiculous 
to any but each other. When a man 
comes into the ctub, he is not obliged 
to make any introduction to his diſ- 


courſe, but at once, as he is e | 


himſelf in his chair, ſpeaks in the thre 

of his own thoughts—* She gave me a 
very obliging glance, ſhenever looked 
© ſowell in her life as this evening; or 
the like reflection, without regard to 
any other member of the ſociety ; for in 
this aſſembly they do not meet to talk to 
each other, but every man claims the 


full liberty of talking to himſelf, In- 


ſtead of ſnuff-boxes and canes, which 


are uſual helps to diſcourſe with other 


young fellows, theſe have each ſome 


piece of ribbon, a broken fan, or an 


old girdle, which they play with while 
they talk of the fair perſon remembered 
by each reſpective token. According 


to the repreſentation of the matter from 
my letters, the company appear like 


ſo many players rehearſing behind the 


' ſcenes; one is ſighing and lamenting his 


deſtiny in beſeeching terms, another 


. declaring he will break his chain, and 


another indumb-ſhow ſtriving to expreſs 


his paſſion by his geſture. It is very 


ordinary in the aſſembly for one of a_ 
ſudden to rife and make a diſcourſe con- 
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cerning his paſſio in general, and de- 
ſcribe the temper of his mind in ſuch a 
manner, as that the whole company ſhall 
join in the deſcription, and feel the force 


of it. In this caſe, if any man has de- 
clared the violence of his flame in more 


. pathethic terms, he is made preſident 


tor that night, out of reſpect to his ſu- 


o 


perior aſſion. 


Me had ſome ears ago in this town 


a ſet of people who met and dreſſed like 


lovers, and were diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of the Fringe-glove Club; but 


they were perſons of ſuch moderate in- 


telle&s, even before they were impaired 
by their paſſion, that their irregularities 


could not furniſh ſufficient variety of | 


folly to afford daily new impertinencies; 
by which .means that inſtitutjon drop- 


ped. Theſe fellows could expreſs their 


paſſion in nothing but their dreſs ; but 


the Oxonians are fantaſtical now they 


are lovers, in proportiorFto their learn- 
ing and underſtanding before they be- 
came ſuch. The thoughts of the an- 
cient poets on this agreeable, phrenzy, 


are tranſlated in honour of ſome modern - 


beauty ; and Chloris is won to-day by 


the ſame compliment that was made to 


Leſbia a thouſand years ago. But as 
far as I can learn, the patron of the 
club is the renowned Don Quixote. The 
adventures of that gentle knight are 
frequently mentioned in the ſociety, un- 
der the colour of laughing at the paſſion 


and themſelves ;- but at the ſame time, 


though they are ſenſible of the extrava- 
gances of that unhappy warrior, _y 


do not obſerve, that to turn all the read- 
ing of the beſt and wiſeſt. writings into 
rhapſodies of love, is a phrenzy no leſs 


diverting than that of the aforeſaid ac- 
compliſhed Spaniard, A- gentleman 


who, I hope, will continue his corre- 


ſpondence, is lately admitted into the 


fraternity, and: ſent me the following 


letter. 


, 
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INCE I find you take notice of 
clubs, I beg leave to give you an 


account of one in Oxford, which you 


have no where mentioned, and perhaps 


never heard of. We diſtinguiſh our- 


ſelves by the title of the Amorous Club, 


are all votaries of Cupid, and admirers 
of the fair-ſex, The reaſon that we are 
ſo little known in the world, is the ſe- 
crecy which we are obliged to live under 


in the univerſity. Our conſtitution runs 


counter to that of the place wherein we 
live; for in love there are no doctors, 
and we all profeſs fo high a paſſion, that 


we admit of no graduates in it. Our 


preſidentſhip is beſtowed according to 


the dignity of paſſion ; our number is 
unlimited; and our ſtatutes are like thoſe 
of the Druids, recorded in our own ' 


breafts only, and explained by the ma- 


jority of the company. A miſtreſs, and 
a poem in her praiſe, will introduce any 
candidate; without the latter no one can 


be admitted; for he that is not in love 


enough to rhyme, is unqualified for our 


ſociety. To ſpeak diſreſpectfully of any 
woman is expulſion from our gentle ſo- 
ciety. As we are at preſent all of us 
gown-men; inſtead of duelling when 
we are rivals, we drink together the 


health of our miſtreſs. The manner of 
doing this ſometimes indeed creates de- 


bates; on ſuch agcafions we have re- 
courſe to the rules of love among the 
ancients. ; X r 


pt 
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Six cups to Naevia, to Juſtina ſeven, N 


o 
This method of a glaſs to every letter 


of her name, occaſioned the other night 


a diſpute of ſome warmth. A youn; 


ſtudent, who is in love with Mrs. Eliza» . 


beth 15577 was ſo unreaſonable as to 
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begin her health under the name of Eliza- 


betha; which ſo exaſperated the club, 
that by common conſent we retrenchec 


it to Betty. We look upon a man as 
no company, that does not ſigh five 


times in a quarter of an hour; and look 
upon a member as very abſurd, that is. 
ſo much himſelf as to make a direct an- 
ſwer to a queſtion. In fine, the whole 
aſſembly is made up of abſent men, that 


is, of ſuch perſons as have Iof their lo- 


cality, and. whoſe minds and bodies 


never keep company with one another. 


As I am an unfortunate member of this 
diſtracted ſociety, you cannot expect a 
very regular account of it; for which 
reaſon, I hope you will pardon me that 


I ſo abruptly ſubſcribe myſelf, Sir, your 


1 


moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


I forgot to tell you, that Albina, who | 
has ſix votaries in this club, is one - 


your readers. 
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1 MINI FAS AUDITA LOQUI 


[ 
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- WHAT I HAVE HEARD, PERMIT ME TO RELATE, 


AST night, upon my going into 
a coffee-houſe not far from the 
Haymarket theatre, I diverted myſelf 


for above half an hour with overhearing 


the diſcourſe of one, who, by the ſhab- 
bineſs of his dreſs, the extravagance of 
his conceptions, and the hurry of his 
ſpeech, I diſcovered to be of that ſpecies 


who are generally diſtinguiſhed by the 


title of Projectors. This. gentleman, 
for I found he was treated as ſuch by 

is audience, was entertaining a whole 
tab! of liſteners with the project of an 
opera, which he told us had 


* 


d not coſt 


him above two or three mornings in the $ 


contrivance, and ghich he was ready to 


put in execution, provided he might 
He ſaid, that 
he had obſerved the great trouble and 


find his account in it. 


inconvenience which ladies were at, in 


travelling up and. down to the ſeveral _ - 
ſhows that are exhibited in different 


quarters of the town. The dancing 


monkies are in one place; the puppet- 
ſhow in another; the opera in a third; 
not to mention the lions, that are al- 
moſt a whole day's journey from the 
politer part of the town, By this means 


e 


pl — 
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people of figure are forced to loſe half dromedary, which nevertheleſs Mr. 
the winter after their coming to town, Powell is deſired to call by: the name of 
before they have ſeen all the ſtrange Bucephalus. Upon the cloſe of this 
ſights about it. In order to remedy this great deciſive battle, when the kings are 
great inconvenience, our projector drew thoroughly reconciled, to ſhew the mu- 
out of his pocket the ſcheme of an opera, tual friendſhip and good corxefpondence 
entitled, The Expedition of Alexan- that reigns between them, they both of 
der the Great; in which he had diſpoſ- them go together to a puppet-ſhow, in f 
ed all the remarkable ſhows about town which theingenious Mr. Powell, junior, 
among the ſcenes and decorations of his may have an opportunity of dilplaying 
piece, The thought, he confeſſed, was his whole art of machinery, for the di- 
not originally. his own, but chat he had verſion of the two monarchs. . Some at 


taken the hint, of it from ſeveral per- 
formanc es Which he had ſeen upon our 
ſtage ; in one ol which there was a raree- 


the table urged, the puppet how, was 
not a ſuitable entertainment-for Alex- 
ander the Great; and that it might be 


introduced more properly; if we ſuppoſe 
the conqueror touched upon that part of 
India wnich is ſaid to be inhabited by 
the pygmies. But this objection was 
looked. upon as frivolous, and the pro- 
potal immediately over- ruled. Our pro- 
jector {urther added, that after the re- 
conciliation of theſe two kings, they 
might invite one another to dinner, and 
either of them entertain his gueſt with 
the German Artiſt, Mr. Pinkethman's 
Heathen Gods, or any of the like diver- 
ſions, which ſhall then chance to be in 
vogue. n 1 
This project was received with very 
great applauſe by the 1 50 table. Upon 
which the undertaker told us, that he 
had not yet communicated to us above 
half his deſign; for that Alexander be- 
ing a Greek, it was his intention that 
the whole opera ſhould be acted in that 
language, which was a tongue he was 
fure would wonderfully pleaſe the ladies, 
eſpecially when it was a little raiſed and 
rounded by the Tonic diale&; and could 
not but be acceptaþle to the whole audi- 
ence, becauſe there are fewer of them 
who underſtand} Greek than Italian. 
The only difficulty that remained, was 
how to get performers, unleſs we could 
* perſuade ſome gentlemen of the univer- 
fit ies to learn to ſing, in order to qua- 
lify themſelves for the ſrage; but this 
objection ſoon vaniſhed when the pro- 
ropes, with many other plealantries of jector informed us that the Greeks were 
that ludicrous ſpecies. At the ſame at preſent the only muficians in the 
time, if there chance to be any ſtrange Turkiſh empire, and that it would be 
: animals in tovn, whether birdaor beaſts, . very eaty for our factory at Smyrna, to 
they may be either let looſe among the furniſh us every year with a colony 0 
' wogds, or driven acrofs the ſtage by tome muſicians, by the opportunity of the 
of the country people of Afi. Tn the Turkey fleet; © Beſides,” ſays he, if 
Iaft great battle, Finketkman is *o per- ve want any ſingle voice for any lower 
ſonate King Perus upen an elephant, part in the opera, Lawrence can learn 
to ſpeak Greek; as well as he does 


and is to be encountered by Powell, re- * 
50 prxſenting Alexander thc Great, upen a Italian, in a kortnight's time. The 


thows in anctber, a ladder-dance; and 
in others a poſture- man, a moving pic- 
ture, with many curiofities of the like 
nature. 


The Expedition of Alexander opens 
with his contulting the Oracle at Del- 
: pho an mhch the dumb conjurer, who 
has becn viſited by - many perſons of 
quality of late years, is to be introduced 
as telling him his fortune: at the ſame 
time Clinch of Barnet is repreſented in 
another corner of the temple, as ringing 
the bells of Delphos, ior joy of his 
arrival. The tent of Darius is to be 
peopled by the ingenious Mrs. Salmon, 
where Alexander is to fall in love with 
a piece of wax- work, that repreſents the 
beautiſul Statira. When Alexander 
comes into that country inwhich Quin- 
tus Curtius tells us the dogs were fo 
excceding fierce that they would not 
loſe their hold, though they were cut to 
pieces limb by limb, and tnat they would 
hang upon their prey by their teeth when 

they had nothing but a mouth left, there 
is to be a ſcene of Hockley in the Hole, 
in hich is to be repreſented all the di- 
verfions of that place, the-Buli-baiting 
only excepted, hich cannot potiibly be 
exhibited in the theatre, by reaſon oi the 
Sovineis of the rocf. The ſeveral woods 
in Aſia, which Alexander mutt be ſup- 
5 poled to paſs through, will give the au- 
dience a light of monkies dancing upon 


x 


* 
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mh 


Bood talent at repreſenting. Iverymuc 


\ 


him, he left his ſeat at the table, and 


| p_ himſelf before the fire, where I 


d unluckily taken my ſtand for the 


eonvenience of overhearing what he ſaid. 
Whether he had obſerved me to be more 
attentive than ordinary, I cannot tell, 


but he had not ſtood by me above a 


quarter of a minute, but he turned ſhort - 


upon me on a ſudden, and catching me 
by a button of my coat, attacked 'me 
very abruptly after the following man- 
ner. © Beſides, Six, I have heard of a 
very extraordinary genius for muſic 
© that lives in Switzer Lond ; whe has ſo 
c ſtrong a ſpring in his fingers, that he 


can make the board of an org 
ſound like a drum; and if I could Bot 
'* procure a ſubſcription of abgut ten 
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Phe projector having thus ſettled mat 
ters, to the good liking of all that heard 


© thouſand pound every winter, I would 
© undertake to fetch him over, and ob- 
© lige him b articles to ſet every —— | 
© that ſhould be ſung upon the Engli 

c ſtage.” After this he looked full in 
my face, expecting I would make an 
anſwer ; when by good luck, a gentle- 
man that had entered the coffee-houſe- | 
fince the projector applied himſelf to me, 
hearing him talk of his Swiſs compoſi- 
tions, cried out with a kind of laugh 
© Is ourmuſic then to receive farther im- 
© provem-nt from Switzerland? This 
alarmed the projector, who immediately 
let go my button, and turned about to 
anſwer him. I took the opportunity of 
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"the diverſion which ſeemed to be made 
in favour of me, and laying down my 
penny upon the bar, retired with ſome 
precipitation. 8 


* 2 ; / f f — . 8 
NEL IILI LARVA AUT TRAGICIS OPUS ESSE COTAHURNITS, 


— 


WY WANTS NO TRAGIC VISOR TO INCREASE 


Honk. SAT, 1. v. 64. 


- HIS NATURAL DEFORMITY OF FACE.. 1 55 - 


T HE late diſcourſe concerning the 


ſtatutes of the Ugly Club, having 
been ſo well received' at Oxford; that, 
contrary to the ſtrict rules of the ſociety, 


they have been ſo partial as to take my 


own teſtimonial, and admit me into that 
ſelect body; I could not reſtrain the va- 
nity of publiſhing to the world the ho- 


nour which is done me. It is no ſmall 


ſatisfaction, that I have given occaſion 
for the preſident's ſhewing both his in- 
vention and reading to ſuch advantage 


às my correſpondent reports he did: but 


it is not to be doubted there were many 
very proper hums and pauſes in his 


harangue, which loſe their uglineſs in 
the narration, and whichmy correſpond- 


ent, begging his pardon, has no ve 


approve of the contempt the ſociety has 
of beauty: nothing ought to be laudable 


in a man, in which his will is not con- 
cerned; therefore our ſociety can follow 


nature, and where ſhe has thought fit, 


as it were, to mock herſelf, we can do 


ſo too, and be merry upon the occanon. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 8 


* 


YOUR making public the late trou- 
_ * bleEgave you; you will find to have 


been the occaſion o _ Who ſhould 


— 


1 et at the coffee-houſe door the other 


night, but my old friend Mr. Preſi- 


dent? I ſaw ſomewhat had pleaſed him; 
and as ſoon as he had caſt his eye upon 
me—* Oho; Do&or, rare news from 
© London," ſays he; © the Spectator has 
© made honourable mention of the club, 
© (man) and publiſhed to the world his 
© {incere defire to be a member, with a 
© recommendatory deſcription 'of his 


phiz: and though our conſtitution has 


© madeno particular proviſion for ſhort 
© faces, yet, his being an extraordinary 
© caſe, I believe we ſhall find an holefor 
© him to creep in at; for I aſſure you he 
© is not againſt the canon; and if his 


© ſides are as compact as his joles, he 


© need not diſguiſe himſelf to make one 


© of us.” I preſently called for the pa- 


per, to ſee how-you looked in print; 
and after we had regaled ourſelves a 
while upon the pleaſant image of our 
proſelyte, Mr. Preſident told me I ſhould 


be his ſtranger at the next night's club : 
where we were no ſooner come, and 
pipes brought, but Mr. Preſident began 


an harangue upon your intro uct ion to 
my epiſtle, ſetting forth with no leſs vo- 
lubility of ſpeech than ſtrength of reaſon, 
that a ſpeculation of this nature was 
what had been long and much wanted: 
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and that he doubted not but it would be 
of ineſtimable value to the public, in re- 


conciling even of bodies and ſouls: in 


compoſing andquieting the minds of men 
under all corporal redundancies, defi- 
ciencies, and irregularities whatſoever; 


and making every one ſit down content 


in his own carcaie, though it were not 
perhaps ſo mathematically put together 
as he could wiſh. And again, how that 
for want of a due conſideration of what 
you firſt advance, viz. that our faces are 


not of our own chuſing, people had 
been tranſported beyond all good-breed- 


ing, and hurried themſelves into unac- 
countable and fatal extravagances : as, 
how many impartial looking- glaſſes had 
been cenſured and calumniated, nay, 


and ſometimes ſhivered into ten thouſand. ' 


ſplinters, only for a fair repreſentation 
of the truth? How many headſtrings and 
rters had been made acceſſary, and ac- 


tually forfeited, only becauſe folks muſt. 
needs quarrel with their own ſhadows ? 


< And who, continues he, © but is 
£ deeply ſenſible, that one great ſource 
«© of the uneaſineſs and miſery of human 


life, eſpecially amongſt thoſe of diſ- 


© tin&tion, ariſes from nothing in the 
© world elſe, but too ſevere a contem- 
£ plation of an indefeaſible contexture 
'© of our external parts, or certain na- 


© tural and invincible diſpoſitions to be 


fat or lean? When a little more of 


Mr. Spectator's philoſophy would take 


© off all this; and in the mean time let 
© them obſerve, that there is not one of 
their grievances of this ſort, but per- 
© haps, in ſome ages of the world, has 
© been highly in vogue; and may be ſo 
again; nay, in ſome country or other, 
© tento one is ſo at this day. My Lady 
© Ample is the moſt miſerable woman 


© in the world, purely of her own mak - 


© ing; ſhe even grudges herſelf meat 
c and drink; for fear ſhe ſhould thrive 
© by them; and is conſtantly crying 
& out—* In a quarter of a year more 
cc. I ſhall be quite out of all manner of 


ec ſhape!*' Now the lady's misfortune, 


< ſeems to be only this, that ſhe is plant- 
© ed in a wrong ſoil; for go but to the 
other fide of the water, it is a jeſt at 
© Harlem to talk of a ſhape under eigh- 
© teen ſtone. Theſe wile traders regu- 
© late their beauties as they do their but- 
© ter, by the pound; and Miſs Croſs, 


- © when ſhe arrived in the Low-Coun- 


< tries, was not computed to be fo 


; © handſome as Madam Van Briſket by 


© near half a tun. On the other hand, 
there is Squire Lath, a proper gentle- 
man of fifteen hundred pounds per 


annum, as well as of an unblameable 
life and converſation ; yet would not 


if it was as much more he would freely 
mind :-whereas in the reign of our firſt 


nothing more modiſh than a brace of 
oe ne taper ſupporters ;. and his 
Majeſty, with an inch of calf, ma- 
naged affairs in peace and war as laud- 
ably as the braveſt and moſt politic 


to his neighbours under the royal 
name of Long-ſhanks, as Coeur de 
Lion to the Saracens Before him. If 
we look farther back into hiſtory, we 
ſhall find that Alexander the Gar 


ſhoulder z and then not a ſoul ſtirred 
out until he had adjuſted his neck- 
bone; the whole nobility addreſſed the 
prince and each other obliquely, and 
all matters of importance were con- 
certed and carried on in the Macedo- 
nian court with their polls on one ſide. 
For about the firſt century nothing 
made more noiſe in the world than 
Roman noſes, and then not a word of 
them until they revived again in eigh- 


backs of the nation; and high ſhoul- 
ders, as well as high noſes, were the 
top of the faſhion. But to come to 
_ourſelves, gentlemen, though I find 
© by my quinquennial obſervations, that 
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make a party in oyr own country, yet 
might we meet with better ſucceſs 


think you if our board ſat fer a Dutch 
piece? Truly I am of opinion, that as 
odd as we appear in fleſh and blood, 
we ſhould be no fuch ſtrange things 
in metzo-tinto. But this project may 


«„ „ A A A A Aa A K A 


this being our election night, give me 
© leave to propoſe Mr. Spettator. You 


„ ſee his inclinations, and perhaps we 
© may not have his fellow. 


I found moſt of them (as is uſual in 


part with it all for a pair of legs to his 


of his anceſtors; and was as terrible 


we ſhall never get ladies enough. to 


among ſome of our allies. And what 


I be the eſquire for half his eſtate; for 


King Edward, ot glorious memory, 


were his head a little over the left 


— 


e Nor is it ſo very long ſince 
ichard the Third ſet up half the 


reſt until our number is complete; aud 


all ſuch caſes) were prepared ; but one 


of the ſeniors (whom by the bye Mr. 
Preſident had taken all this pains to 
bring over) ſat ſtill, and cocking his 
chin, which ſcemed only to be levelled 
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the hand of ſome fatyr,- and iometimes 
of Apollo himſelf: for the truth of which 


* 


Sit very grively declared, that 


in caſe he had had ſufficient knowledge 
of you, no man ſhould have been more 
willing to have ſerved you; but that he, 
for his part, had always had regard to 


his own conſcience, : as well as other 


people's merit and he did not know but 
that you might be a handſome fellow ; 
for as for your own certificate, it was 
every body's buſineſs to ſpeak for them- 


| ſelves. Mr. Preſident immediately re 
torted— A handſome fellow! why he 


© is a wit, Sir, and you know the 
proverb: and to eaſe the old gentle- 


' manof his ſcruples, cried, that for mat- 


ter of merit-it was all one, you might 
wear a maſk. This threw him into a 
pauſe, and he looked deſirous of three 
days to conſider on it; but Mr. Preſi- 
dent improved thethought, and followed 
him up with an old ſtory,” that wits were 


N to wear whatmaſks they pleaſ- 
ed in All ages; and that a vizard had 


been the conſtant crown of their labours, 


which was generally preſented them by 
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he —_— to the frontiſpiece of ſeveral 
books, and particularly to the Engliſh 


Juvenal, to which he referred him; and 
only added, that ſuch authors were the 


Larvati, or Larvã donati of the ancients. 
This cleared up all, and in the conclu- 
fion you were choſe probationer: and 
Mr. Preſident put round your health as 


ſuch, e that though indeed he 
of a vizard, he did not believe all 


talke 
the while you had any more occaſion for 
it than tlie cat a- mountain; ſo that all 


you have to do now is to pay your fees, 


which here are very reaſonable, if you 
are not impoſed upon: and you may 
ſtile yourſelt Informis Soeietatis Socius: 


vrhich I am defired toacquaint you with; 


and upon the ſame I beg you to accept 


of the congratulation of, Sir, your ob- 
liged humble ſervant, | ; 


1 : A. . 
Oxronp, | 9 
Marcun 21. 


ES 


FERVIDUS TECUM PUER, ET $0LUTIS 
GRATIZ ZONIS, PROPERENTQUE- MTM, 


' ET PARUM COMIS SINE TE JUVENTAS, 


MERCURIUSQUE, 


THE GRACES WITH THEIR ZONES UNLO0S'D, 
THE NYMPHS THEIR BEAUTIES ALL EXPOS'Dy 


L 
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FROM EVERY SPRING, AND EVERY PLAIN; 
THY POWERFUL, HOT, AND WINGED BOY, 
AND YOUTH THAT'S DULL WITHOUT THY JoYy | 
AND MERCURY COMPOSE THY TRAIN. Ca REA. 


Friend of mine has two daughters, 

whom I will call Lætitia and 
Daphne; the former is one of the great- 
eſt beauties of the in which ſhe 
lives, the latter no way remarkable for 
any charms in her perſon. Upon this 
one circumſtance of their out ward form, 
the good and ill of their life ſeems to 
turn. Lætitia has not, from her very 
childhood, heard. any, thing elſe but 
commendations of her features and com- 
plexion, by which means ſhe.is no other 
than nature made her, a very beautiful 
out-ſide. The conſciouſneſs of her 
charms has rendered her inſupportably 
vain and inſolent towards all who have 
to do with her. Daphne, who was al- 
molt twenty before one civil thing had 
kyer been ſaid to her, found herſelf ob · 


% 


liged to acquire ſome accompliſhments 
to make up for the want of thoſe attrac- 
tions which ſhe{3w in her ſiſter. Poor 
Daphne was ſeldom ſubmitted to in a 
debate wherein ſhe was concerned ; her 
diſcourſe had nothing to recommend it 
but the good ſenſe of it, and ſhe was 
always under a neceſſity to have very 


well conſidered what ſte was to ſay be- 
fore ſhe uttered it; while Lztitia was 


< 


tion ſat in the countenances of 
converſed with, before 2. communi- 
cated what ſhe had to ſay. 


liſtened to with partiality, and P 


is an agreeable one. Lætitia, confident 


of favour, has ſtudied no arts to pleaſe; 


Daphne, deſpairing of any inclination 
1 5 : 5 2 0 towards 


* 
65 


oſe ſhe 1 


heſe cauſes / | 
have produced ſuitable effects, and Lz- ' 
titia is as inſipid a companion, as Daphne 


8 


on her merit. Lætitia has always ſome- 
thing in her air that is ſullen, grave, 


and diſconſolate. Daphne has a coun- 
tenance that appears chearful, open, and 


nconcerned. A young gentleman ſaw 
xtitia this winter at a play, and be- 
came her captive. His fortune was ſuch, 
that he wanted very little introduction 


to ſpeak his ſentiments to her father., 


The lover was admitted with the utmoſt 
2 into the family, where a con- 


ſtrained behaviour, ſevere looks and 


diſtant eivilities, were the higheſt fa- 
vours he could obtain of Lætitia; while 
Daphne uſed him with the good-hu- 
mour, familiarity, and innocence of a 
ſiſter; inſomuch that he would often ſay 
to her—* Dear Daphne, wert thou but 
£ as handſome as Lætitia—' She re- 
ceived ſuch language with that ingenu- 
ous and pleaſing mirth, which is natu- 
ral to a woman without deſign, He ſtil] 
ſighed in vain for Lætitia, but found 
certain relief in the agrecable converſa- 


8 tion of Daphne. At length, heartily 


Tux SPECTATOR, = 
towards her perſon, has depended only 


moſt as inſufferable as "the proſeſfec 

wits, 2 ; . 3 ö 

M ONSIEUR St. Evremond has 
concluded one of his eſſays with 

affirming, that the laſt ſighs of a hand- 

ſame woman are not ſo much for the 

loſs of her life as of her beauty. Per- 


haps this raillery is purſued too far, yet 


it is turned upon a very obvious remark, 
thatsxyoman's ſtrongeſt paſſion is for her 
own beauty, and hs the values it as 
her favourite diſtinftion. From hence 
it is that all arts, which pretend to 


improve or preſerve it, meet with ſo ge- 


neral a reception among the ſex. To 
ſay nothing of many falſe helps, and 
contraband wares of beauty, which are 
daily vended in this great mart, there 
is not a maiden gentlewoman of a good 
family in any country of South Britain, 
who has not heard -of the virtues of 
May-dew, or is unfurniſhed with ſome 
receipt or other in favour of her com- 
plexion ; and I have known a phyſician 
of learning and ſenſe, after eight years 


tired with the haughty impertinence of \ ſtudy in the univerſity, and a courle of 


 Le#titia, and charmed with repeated in- 


ſtances of good-humour he had obſerv- 


edin a wry he one day told the latter, 


that he had ſomething to ſay to her he 
hoped ſhe would be pleated with 
F aith, Daphue, continued he, I 
am in love with thee, and deſpiſe thy 


< ſiſter ſincerely.” The manner of his 


declaring himſelf gave his miſtreſs occa- 


- fion for a very Hearty laughter. Nay,” 


fays he, I knew you would laugh at 


s me, but I'Il aſk your father. He 
did fo; the father received his intelli- 


gence with no leſs Joy than ſurprize, 
and was very glad he had now no care 
left but for his beauty, which he thought 
he could carry to market at his leiſure, 


I do not know any thing that has pleaſ- 


ed me ſo much a great while, as this 


_ conqueſt of my friend Daphne's. All 
her acquaintance congratulate her upon 
her chance-medley, and laugh at that 


premeditating murderer her filter. As 
it is an argument of a light mind, to 


think the worſe of ourſelves for the im- 


fections of our perſons, it is equally 


below us to value ourſelves upon the ad- 
Voantages of them. The female world 
ſeem to be almoſt incorrigibly gone 
. fltray in this particular; for which rea- 


fon, I ſhall recommend the following 


eextract out of à friend's letter to the 
= 6 | profeſſed beauties, who are a people al- 
7 5 Th 3 fog LENT 3 0 : 8 ; ba 


\ þ 


travels into moſt countries in Europe, 


owe the firſt railing of his fortunes to a 
colmetic waſh. | 
This has given me occaſion to con- 


ſider how ſo univerſal a diſpoſition in 


womank ind, which ſprings from a laud- 
able motive, the elke oi pleaſing, and 
proceeds upon an opinion, not altoge- 
ther groundleſs, that nature may be 
helped by art, may be turned to their 
advantage. And, methinks, it would 
be an acceptable ſervice to take them 
out of the hands of quacks and pre- 
tenders, and to prevent their impoſing 
upon themſelves, by diſcovering to them 
the true ſecret and art of improving 
beauty. | Cs | 
In order to this, before I touch upon 
it directly, it will be neceſſary to lay 
down a few preliminary maxims, viz. 
That no woman can be handſome by 
the force of features alone, oy more 
than ſhe can be witty only by the help 
DEMS os a oo 
That pride deſtroys all ſymmetry and 
grace, and affectation is à more terrible 
enemy to fine faces than the ſmall-pox. 
That nd woman is capable of being 
beautiful, who is not incapable of being 
NCC | 5 
And, that what would be odjous in; 


a friend, is deformity in à miſtreſs. 


From theſe few principles 7 3 
E ; OD 2 
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true art of aſſiſting At no confiſts in 
embelliſhing the Sole perſon by the 
proper ornaments of virtuous and com- 
mendable qualities. By this help alone 
it is, that thoſe who are the favourite 


| work of nature, or, as Mr. Dryden ex- 


preſſes i the 8 clay of human 
Feind,“ e anim ated, and are 3 in 
a capacity of exerting their charms; and 


2 

her, like E t in , 
A capable in a great meaſure: of frniſh- 

what ſhe has left imperfe&, © 

t is, methinks, a low and degrading 
idea of that ſex, which was created to 
refine the joys, and ſoften the cares of 
humanity, bythe moſt agrecable parti- 
eipation to conſider them merely as ch 
jects of ſigut. This is abridging them 


of their natural extent of power, to put 


them upon a level with their pictures at 
 Kneller's. How much nobler is the 
contemplation of beauty heightened by 
virtue, and commanding our eſteem and 
love, while it draws our obſervation? 
How faint and fpiritleſs are the charms 
of a coquette, when compared with the 
real lovelineſs of Sophronia's innocence,” 
| piety, good humour and truth ; virtues 
which add a new ſoftneſs to her ſex, 


and even beautify her beauty! That 


agreeableneſs which muſt otherwiſe have 
appeared no longer in the modeſt virgin, 


is now preſery 


. 


0 ren srorTaD $KINS; THE | LEOPARD dong AAN. 


HE club of which 1 a mem- 
ber, is very luckily Nee 


of fuck: perſons as ave, me in dif- 


ferent ws of life, and deputed as it 
were out of the moſt: Nee kun elaſſes 


of mankind: by this means I am fur- 
niſhed with the greateſt variety of hints 
7 5 and materials, and know every thing 


that I oh in the ditferent quarters an 
diviſions, not only of this great city, 
but of the whole, | kingdom. My readers 


too have the ſatisf ion to find that 


there is no rank or degree among them 


who have nottheir repreſentative i in this 


$yb, ang Fat cel is 188 * 


: nr SPECTATOR. 
PE it will be eaſy to prove, that the 


in the tender mother, 


the K ow; and the faithful 


_ 
wife. 


canvas ma 
affect the 


Colours artfully ford <p upon 
entertain or oo eye, but not 


perſon any excelling qualities, may be 
allowed ftill to — Ar ra a picture, but 
not to triumph as a beauty. 

When Adam is introduced by Milton, 
deſeribing Eve in Paradiſe, an Sc 
to the angel the impreſſions he felt 

ſeeing lier at her firſt creation, he 
not repreſent her like a Grecian . 


by her ſhape or features, but by the 


luſtre of her mind which ſhone in them, 


and gave them the power of churmang. - 


* was in all her ſteps, Eea vn in her & 8 
In ali her geſtures dignity and-love I. | 9 


— — this irradiating power tl t 
— -one ought to know. whit. 
ever ow glafs may tell her to tie coh- 
trary, that her moſt perfect features e 
uninformed and dead. 
. _ better cloſe this motel 
a ſhort-epitaph written b Ben 
ſon, with Ry which er could = 
inſpire but ſuch an objeR a as LE have deen 


hy: ribing . 5 wa | 
As A as could the 3 ES 
Which when alive did vigour girxe 
"02 as much beauty _ cou d live. 


1 am, sie Fg bumble . 
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preſent who will take care of + their re- 
may be 
written or publiſhed to the prejudice or 


ſpective intereſts, that nothing 


infringement of their ju rights and 
* es. 


among their ſeveral ranks and de rees 
of readers. Will Honeycomb told me, 


in the ſofteſt manner he could, that there & - 8 
were e for — —— 
| „ 


* 


t; and the who takes no 
care to add to the natural graces of her 


night fat ve 3 compatip 

a this he = of friends, GE . 
entertained me with | ſeveral remarks 
which they and others had made upon 
theſe my ſpeculations, as alſo with the 
various ſucceſs which they had met with I 
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) Rb 
fays Will, © they are not thoſe of the 
© moſt wit, ) that were offended at the 


liberties I had taken with the opera and 
the puppet-ſhow; that ſome of them 
were likewiſe very much ſurprized, that 


I ſhould think ſuch ſerious points as the 
dreſs and equipage of perſons of qua- 
bjedts for raillery. 

was going on, when Sir Andrew 
Freeport took him up ſhort, and told 
him, that the papers he hinted at had 
done great good in the city, and that 
all their wives and daughters were the 
better for them; and farther added, that 
the whole city thought themſelves very 
much obliged to me for declaring my 
rous intentions to ſcourge vice and 

as they appear in a multitude, 


olly 
| without condeſcending to be a publiſher 


of particular intrigues and cuckoldoms. 
© In ſhort,” ſays Sir Andrew, if you 


avoid that fooliſh beaten road of fall- 


© ing upon aldermen and citizens, and 
© employ your pen upon the yanity and 
luxury of courts, your paper muſt 
© needs be of general uſe.” 

Upon this my friend the Templar 


told Sir Andrew, that he wondered to, 


hear a man of his ſenſe talk after that 


manner; that the city had always been 


the province for ſatire; and that the wits 
of King Charles's time jeſted upon no- 
thing elſe during his whole reign. He 
then ſhewed, by the examples of Ho- 
race, Juvenal, Boileau, and the beſt 
writers of every age, that the follies of 
the ſtate and court had never been ac- 
counted too ſacred for ridicule, how 


great ſoever the perſons might be that 


hs 9% them. (But after all, ſays 
» I think your raillery has made too 


great an excurſion, in attack ing ſeve- 
ral perſons of the inns of court; and I 


£ do not believe you can ſhew me an 
© precedent for your behaviour in that 
particular. 3 | 
My good friend Sir Roger de Co- 
verley, who had ſaid nothing all this 
while, began his ſpeech with a Piſh! 


and told us, that he wondered to ſee ſo 


many men of ſenſe ſo very ſerious e 


fooleries. Let our good friend, ſays 
he, © attack every one that deſerves it; 


© I would only adviſe you, Mr. Specta- 
© tor,” applying himſelf to me, to take 


© ſquires; they are the ornaments of the 
© Engliſh nation; men of good heads 
t and ſound bodies ! and let me tell you, 
f ſome of them take it ill of you, that 


and 


6 R SPECTATOR.” 


© you mention fox-hunters with ſo lit 
6 8 : UE ; p 74 ) 
Captain Sentr very ſparingly 
on this ack Bro What . {aid SY 
only to commend my prudence. in not 
touching upon the army, and adviſed 
me to continue to act diicreetly in that 
peint. „ 
By this time I found every ſubject of 
my 232 was taken away from 
me, by one or other of the club; and 
began to think myſelf in the condition 
of the good man that had one wife who 
took diflike to his grey hairs, and. ano- 
ther to his black, till by their. picking 
out what each of them had an averſion 
to, wi Arg his head altogether bal 


* 


While I was thus muſing with my- 

ſelf, my worthy friend the cleargyman, 
who very luckily for me was at the club 
that night, undertook my cauſe. He 
told us, that he wondered any order of 
perſons ſhould think themſelves too con- 
ſiderable to be adviſed; that it was not 
quality, but innocence, which exempted. 
men from reproof; that vice and folly 
ought to be attacked wherever they 


could be met with, and eſpecially when 


they were placed in high and conſpi- 
cuous ſtations of life, He further add- 


ed, that my paper would only ſerve to 


aggravate the pains of poverty, if it 
chien expoſed e Re ute are already 
Genre and in ſome meaſure turne 

into ridicule by the meanneſs of their 
conditions and circumſtances. He at- 
terwards proceeded to take notice of the 
great nſe this paper might be of to the 


public, by reprehending thoſe vices 


which are too trivial for the chaſtiſe- 
ment of the law, and too fantaftical for 
the cognizance of the pulpit. He'then 
adviſed me to proſecute my undertaking 


with chearfulneſs, and aſſured me, that 
_ whoever might be diſpleaſed with me, I 


ſhould be approved by all thoſe whoſe 
praiſes do honour to the perſons on 
whom they are beſtowed. 4 | 

The whole club paysa particular de- 


ference to the diſcourſe of this gentle- 


man, and are drawn intb what he ſays, 


as much by the candid ingenuous man- 


ner with which he delivers himſelf, as 


- by the ſtrength af argument and force 
E care how you meddle with country 


reaſon which he makes uſe of. Will 


Honeycomb immediately agreed, that 


what he had ſaid was right; and that 
for his part, he would not inſiſt upon 
the quarter which he had demanded oak 


TR 8BPECTATOR, .. 
verſaries in whatever degree or rank of 


the ladies. Sir Andrew gave up the 
city. with the ſame frankneſs. The 


Templar would not ſtand out; and was 


followed by Sir Roger and the Captain 
Who all agreed that I ſhould be at li- 
berty to carry the war into what quarter 
I plegſed; provided I continued to 
combat with criminals in a body, and 
to _— the vice without hurting tlie 
1 WE -. 

This debate, which was held for the 

ood of mankind, put me in mind of 


that which the Roman triumvirate were 


formerly engaged in, for their deſtruc- 
tion. Every man at firſt ſtood hard 
for his friend, till they found that by 
this means they. ſhould ſpoil their pro- 
ſcription; and at length, making a ſa- 
crifice of all their acquaintance and re- 
lations, furniſhed out a very decent 
execution. | 


HFlaving thus taken my reſolutions to 
march on boldly in the cauſe of virtue 
and good ſenſe, and to annoy their ad- 
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ARES all kinds of writing, there 
is none in which authors are more 
apt to miſcarry than in works of hu- 
mour, as there is none in which they 
are more ambitious to excel. It is not 
an imagination that teems with mon- 


ſters, an head that is filled with extra- 


vagant conceptions, which is capable of 
furniſhing the world with diverſions of 
this nature; and yet if we look into the 
product ions of ſeveral writers, who ſet 
up for men of humour, what wild irre- 
gular fancies, what natural diſtortions 


of thought, do we ineet with? If they 


ſpeak nonſenſe, they belieye they are 
talking humour; and when they have 
drawn together'a ſcheme of abſurd in- 
conſiſtent "ideas, they are not able to 
read it over to themſelves without laugh- 
ing. Theſe poor gentlemen endeavour 
to gain themſelves the reputation of wits 
and humouriſts, by ſuch monſtrous 


conceits as almoſt qualify them̃ for Bed- 


lam; not conſidering that humour ſhould 


always lie under the check of reaſon, 


and that it requires the direction of the 
niceſt judgment, by ſo much more as it 


indulges itſelf in the moſt boundleſs 


Ch 
he, 
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men they may be found; I ſhall be deaf 
for the future-to all the remonſtrances 
that ſhall be made to me on this ac- 
count. If Punch grows extravagant, 
I ſhall reprimand him very freely: if the * 
ſtage becomes a nurſery of folly and 

impertinence, I ſhall not be afraid to 
animadvert upon it. In ſhort, if I meet 
with any thing in city, court, or coun- 
try, that ſhocks modeſty or good-man- . 
ners, I thall uſe my utmoſt endeavours 
to make an example of it. IT muft 
however intreat every particular perſon, 
who does me the honour to be a reader 
of this paper, never to think himſelf, 
or any one of his friends or enemies, 
aimed at in what is ſaid: for I promiſe 
him never to draw a: faulty character 
which does not fit at leaſt a thouſand 
people; or to publiſh a ſingle paper, that 


is not written in the ſpirit of benevo- 


lence, and with a love to mankind. 
; | | J 3 ES | © 
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freedoms. There is a kind of nature 
that is to be obſerved in this ſort of 
compoſitions, as well as in all other; 
and a certain regularity of thought 
which muſt diſcover the writer to be a 
man of ſenſe, at the ſame time that he 
appears altogether given up to caprice. 

or my part, when J read the delirious 
mirth of an unſkilful author, I cannot + 
be ſo barbarous as to divert\myelf 
with-it, but am rather apt to pity the 
man, than to laugh at any thing he 


writes, 


The deceaſed Mr. Shadwell, who had 


' himſelf a great deal of the talent which 


I am treating of, repreſents an empty 
rake, in one of his plays, as very much 
ſurpriſed to hear one ſay that breaking 
of windows was not humour; and I | 
queſtion not but ſeveral Engliſn readers 

will be as much ſtartled to hear me af- 


firm, that many of thoſe raving inco- 


herent pieces, which are often ſpread 
among us, under odd chimerical titles, 
are. rather the offsprings of a diſtem- 


. pered 3 than works of humour. 


It is indeed much eaſier to deſcribe 


what is not humour, than what is; 


ſays Will, they are not thoſe of the 

© moſt wit, ) that were offended at the 

| liberties I had taken with the opera and 
the puppet-ſhov; that ſome of them 

were likewiſe very much ſurprized, that 

I ſhould think ſuch ſerious points as the 

_ dreſs andequipage of perſons of qua- 
- Nx. proger ſubjects for raillery. 

8 was going on, when Sir Andrew 
Freeport took him up ſhort, and told 
him, that the papers he hinted at had 
done great good in the city, and that 


all their wives and daughters were the 


better for them; and farther added, that 
the whole city thought themſelves very 
much obliged to me for declaring my 
| 12 intentions to ſcourge vice and 
olly as they appear in a multitude, 
without condeſcending to be a publiſher 
of partieular intrigues and cuckoldoms. 
In ſhort,” ſays Sir Andrew, if you 
© avoid that fooliſh beaten road of fall- 
© ing upon aldermen and citizens, and 
© employ your pen upon the yanity and 
luxury of courts, your paper muſt 
© needs be of general uſe.” 
Upon this my friend the [Templar 


told Sir Andrew, that he wondered to, 
hear a man of his ſenſe talk after that 
manner; that the city had always been 


the province for ſatire ; and that the wits 
of King Charles's time jeſted upon no- 
thing elſe during his whole reign. He 
then ſhewed, by the examples of Ho- 
race, Juvenal, Boilean, and the beſt 
writers of every, age, that the follies of 
the ſtate and court had never been ac- 
counted too ſacred for ridicule, how 
great ſoever the perſons might be that 
| hp them. (But after all, ſays 
„ I think your raillery has made too 
great an excurſion, in attacking ſeve- 
© ral perſons of the inns of court; and I 
© do not believe you can ſhew me any 
c precedent for your behaviour in that 
7 particular. 5 
My good friend Sir Roger de Co- 
verley, who had ſaid nothing all this 
while, began his ſpeech with a Piſh! 


and told us, that he wondered to ſee ſo 


many men of ſenſe ſo very ſerious upon 
fooleries. © Let our good friend, {ays 
he, © attack every one that deſerves it; 
E I would only adviſe yous Mr. Specta- 

* tor, applying himſe 
care how you meddle with country 
© ſquires; they are the ornaments of the 
s Engliſh nation; men of good heads 
and found bodies ! and let me tell you, 
f ſome of them take it il} of you, that 


Captain Sentry ſpoke very 
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me, by one or other of the club; and 


public, by reprehending 


f to me, * to take 


THE SPECTATOR.” 


© you mention fox-hunters with ſo lit · 
© tle reſpect.” | 


on this occaſion. What he ſaid was 
only to commend my prudence in not 
touching upon the army, and adviſed 
me to continue to act diſcreetly in that 


point. ; FE tt be 
this time I found every ſubject of 
culations was taken away from 


began to think myſelf in the condition 
of the good man that had one wife who 
took diflike to his grey hairs, and. ano- 
ther to his black, fall by their picking 
out what each of them had 
to, 17 left his head altog 
and naked. 7 


r bald 


While I was thus muſing with my- 
ſelf, my worthy friend the cleargyman, 
who very luckily for me was 2 oh club 
that night, undertook my cauſe. He 
told us, that he wondered any order of 
perſons ſhould think themſelves too con- 
ſiderable to be adviſed; that it was not 


quality, but innocence, which Wer | 


men from reproof; that vice and folly 
ought to be attacked wherever they 
could be met with, and eſpecially when 
they were placed in high and conſpi- 
cuous ſtations of life, He further add- 


ed, that my paper would only ſerve to 


aggravate the pains of poverty, if it 
chiefly expoſed Thoſe | hs are already 
depreſſed, and in ſome meaſure turne 

into ridicule by the meanneſs of their 
conditions and circumſtances. He at- 


terwards proceeded to take notice of the 


great ple this paper might be of to the 
thoſe vices 
which are too trivial for the chaſtiſe- 


ment of the law, and too fantaftical for 


the cognizance of the pulpit. He then 


adviſed me to proſecute my undertaking 
with chearfulneſs, and aſſured me, that 
whoever might be diſpleaſed with me, I 


ſhould be approved by all thoſe whoſe 
praiſes do honour to the perſons jon. 
whom they are beſtowed. ; 

The whole club paysa particular de- 
ference to the diſcourle of this gentle- 
man, and are drawn int$ what he ſays, 


as much by the candid ingenuous man- 


ner with which he delivers himſelf, as 


P the ſtrength af argument and force 
Fee which he makes uſe of. Will 
Honeycomb immediately agreed, that 


what hie had ſaid was right; and that 
for his part, he would not inſiſt upon 
the quarter which he had demanded 0 


ſparingly 


.averiſior 
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ux sPECTATOR. 
verſaries in whatever degree or rank of 


the ladies. Sir Andrew gave up the 
city with, the ſame frankneſs. The 

| Templar would not ſtand aut; and was 
followed by Sir Roger and the Captain; 
Who all agreed that I ſhould be at li- 
berty to carry the war into what quarter 
I éplezſed; provided I continued to 
combat with criminals in a body, and 
to _ the yice without hurting tlie 
perſon. ; yd 


This debate, which was held for the 
ood of mankind, put me in mind of 
that which the Roman triumvirate were 


formerly engaged in, for their deſtruc- 
tion. Every 
for his friend, till they found that by 
this means they: ſnould Ipoil their pro- 
ſcription; and at length, making a ſa- 
crifice of all their acquaintance and re- 
lations, furniſhed out a very decent 
EXcOulLONs/ 7s i 15, 6 | * 
_ Having thus taken my reſolutions to 
march on boldly in the cauſe of virtue 
and good ſenſe, and to annoy their ad- 


* 
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- © RISU INEPTO RES INEPTIOR NULLA EST» 


MONG All kinds of writing, there 
is none in'which authors are more 
apt to miſcarry than in works of hu- 
mour, as there is none in which they 
are more ambitious to excel. It is not 
an imagination that teems with mon- 
ſters, an head that is filled with extra- 
yagant conceptions, which is capable of 
furniſhing the world with diverſions of 
this nature; and yet if we look into the 
productions of ſeveral writers, who ſet 
up for men of humour, what wild irre- 
gular fancies, what natural diſtortions 
of thought, do we ineet with? If they 
ſpeak nonſenſe, they believe they are 
talking humour; and when they have 
drawn together a ſcheme of abſurd in- 
conſiſtent ideas, they are not able to 
read ĩt over to chemſelbes without laugh- 
ing. Theſe poor gentlemen endeavour 
to Fant themſelves the reputation of wits 
and humouriſts, by ſuch monſtrous 


: 
* 
* 


conceits as almoſt qualify them̃ for Bed- 


lam; not conſidering that humour ſhould 
always lie under the check of reaſon, 


and that it requires the direction of the 


niceſt judgment, by ſo much more as it 
indulges itſelf in the moſt boundleſs 


8 


man at firſt ſtood hard 


men they may be found; I ſhall be deaf 
for the future-to all the remonſtrances 
that ſhall be made to me on this ac- 
count. If Punch grows extravagant, 
I ſhall reprimand him very freely: if the 
ſage becomes a nurſery of folly and 

impertinence, I ſhall not be afraid to 
animadvert upon it. In ſhort, if I meet 
with any thing in city, court, or coun- 
try, that ſhocks modeſty or man- 
ners, I thall uſe my utmoſt endeavours 
to make an example of it. I muft 
however intreat every particular perſon, 
who does me the honour to'be a reader 
of this paper, never to think himſelf, 
or any one of his friends or enemies, 
aimed at in what is ſaid ; for I promiſe 
him never to draw a faulty character 
which does not fit at-leaſt a thouſand 
people; or to publiſh a ſingle paper, that 


is not written in the ſpirit of benevo- 
| lence, and with a love to mankind. 


7 1 
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NOTHING 80 FOOLISH As THE LAUGH or roots. 


freedoms. There is a kind of nature 
that is to be obſerved in this ſort of 
compoſitions, as well as in all other; 
and a certain regularity of thought 
which muſt diſcover the writer to be a 


man of ſenſe, at the ſame time that he 


appears altogether given up to caprice. 
Form art, when ; Sv ;/ Poe ad 
mirth of an unſkilful author, I cannot 
be ſo barbarous as to divert' myſelf 
with it, but am rather apt to pity the 
man, than to laugh at any thing he 
writes. 


The deceaſed Mr. Shadwell, who had 


' himſelf a great deal of the talent which 


I am treating of, repreſents an yn 
rake, in one of his plays, as very muc 


ſurpriſed to hear one ſay that breaking 


of windows was not humour; and I 
queſtion not but ſeveral Engliſh readers 
will be as much ſtartled to hear me af- 
firm, that many of thoſe raving inco- 
herent pieces, which are often ſpread 
among us, under odd chimerical titles, 
are. rather the offsprings of a diſtem- 
pered brain, than works of humour. 

It is indeed much eaſier to deſcribe 


what is not humour, than what is; 
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tnd very difficult to define it otherwiſe 
han, as Cowley has done wit, by ne- 
, gatives. Were I to give my own no- 
5 tions of it, I would deliver them after 


. Plato's manner, in a kind of allegory, 


and by ſuppoſing humour to be a per- 

ſon, deduce to him all his qualifica- 

tions, according to the following ge- 
nealogy. Truth was the founder of 

the family, and the father of Good 

Senſe. Good Senſe was the father of 

Wit, married a lady of a collateral line 

called Mirth, by whom he had iſſue Hu- 
Amour. Humour therefore being the 
youngeſt of this illuſtrious family, and 
deſcended from parents of ſuch different 

Ng u een „is very various and unequal 

in his temper; ſometimes you ſee him 

utting on grave looks and a ſolemn 
abit, ſometimes airy in his behaviour 
and fantaſtic in his dreſs; inſomuch that 
at different times he appears as ſerious 
3 as a judge, and as jocular as a Merry- 
| Andrew. But as he has a great deal 
of the mother in his conſtitution, what- 

, ever mood he is in, he never fails to 
make his company laugh. 


who takes upon him the name of this 
| young gentleman, and would willingly 
paſs for him in the world; to the end 
that well-meaning perſons may not be 
| per upon by cheats, I would deſire” 
my readers, when they meet with this. 
pretender, to look into his parentage, 
and to examine him ſtrictly, whether or 
no he be remotely allied to Truth, and 
lineally deſcended from Good Senſe; if 


feit. They may likewiſe diftinguiſh him 

by a loud and exceſſive laughter, in 
which he ſeldom gets his company to 

join with him. For as True Humour 
generally tooks ſerious, while every bo- 

dy laughs about him; Falſe Humour is 
RY „ laughing, whilſt every body 
about him looks ſerious. I ſhall only 
add, if he has not in him a mixture of 

> both parents, that is, 'if he would paſs 
for the offspring of Wit without Mirth, 
or Mirth without Wit, you may con- 
clude him to be altogether ſpurious, 
and a cheat. . 
The impoſtor of whom I am ſpeaking, 

1 : _ deſcends originally from Falſhood, who 
© was the mother of Nonſenſe, who was 
HF kan brought to bed of a ſon called Frenzy, 
who married one of the daughters of 
- Folly, commonly known 
| of Laughter, on whom he begot that 


- 


THE SPECTATOR. 


But ſince there is an impoſtor abroad, 


not, they may conclude him a counter- ” 


the name 


N 


— 


monſtrous infant of which Ie ben 
here ſpeaking. — length 


the genealogical table of Falſe Humour, 


and, at the ſame time, place under it 
the genealogy of 'True Humour, that 
the reader may at one view behold theis 
different pedigrees and relations. 


 FALSHOOD. 
 NonsSENnSE. | 

FRENZY —— LAUGHTER. » 
FALSE HUMOUR. 


„ DROP - 
| GooD SENSE, 
 Wit.——MIRTH. 
HUMOUR. 


I might extend the allegory, by men- 
tioning ſeveral of the children of Falſe- 
Humour, who are more in number than 
the ſands of the ſea, and might in par- 
ticular enumerate the many ſons, and 
daughters which he has _ in this 
iſland. But as this would be a very 
invidious taſk, I ſhall only obſerve in 
general, that Falſe Humour differs from 
the True, as a monkey does from a 
man. | 12 * A2 

Firſt of all, He is exceedingly given 
to little apiſh tricks and buffooneries. 

Secondly, He ſo much delights in 
mimickry, that it is all one to him whe- 
ther he expoſes by it vice and folly, lux- 
ury and avarice; or, on the contrarys 
virtue and wiſdom, pain and poverty. 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, 


inſomuch that he will bite the hand that 


feeds him, and: endeavour to ridicule 
both friends and foes indifferently. For 
having but ſmall. talents, he muit be 
merry where he can, not where he 
mould. . ö 

Fourthly, Being intirely void of rea- 


ſon, he purſues no point either of mo- 


rality or inſtruction, but is ludicrous 


only for the ſake of being ſo. | 


ifthly, Being incapable of any thi 
but mock-repreſentations, his ridicule 
is always perſonal, and aimed at the 
vicious man,*or the writer; not at the 

vice, or at-the writing. 5 
I have here only pointed at the whole 
ſpecies of falſe humouriſts ; but. as one 


of my principal deſigns in this paper is 


to beat down that malignant ſpirit, 
which diſcovers itſelf in the writings of 
the preſent age, I ſhall not rope, forthe 
future, to ſingle out apy of the ſmall 
wits, that infeſt the world with fuck 
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Shall 101 put m myſelf to ac farther? 
1 pains for Luis ay” 8 enter tainment, , 
than barely to/publiſh the. letters and 
titles of petitions fromthe play-hoble, 


with thin minutes I have 'made 'U pon the 


latter for 19 conduct in relation to 
ret 7 * i a a . *39 133 35 1 ; 
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- wa. 


Forth 1 in one of. your late papers, 0 
making an alliance between all che bulls, 
bears, elephants, and, lions, which are 
ſeparately expoſed to public view in the 
cities of Londgn and V en to- 
zether with the other Wanders, ſhows, | 
wh monſters, whereo! you made. re- 


— 


the chief 
mit and ſat e the: ſa 
with great d eli ght, t 


actors of this play-b houſe, 
aid deſign. It is 
"I we expect t the 


execution, of this work; and i in order to 


F ibute to it, we have given warning 
to all. our ghoſts to get their livelihoods: 
vbere they can, and not to appear 


* 


among us. after day-break of the roth, 


inſtant.” We are reioly d to take this, 
n to part with every thing, 
Which does not contributs to the repre- 
Citation CE irons lifes and ſhall make. 
a free gift of all animated 1 0 75 0 
your pfojector. = The h hanging 8 you. 
formerly mentioned are run away; 5 


are likewiſe A ſet of chairs, each 3 


which was met upon, two legs going, 1 
een at two aß 


morning. We hope, Sir, . you wi 


give proper notice to the town that we 


are endeavouring at theſe regulations; 


and that we intend for the future to 


ſhew no monſters, but men who are 
by their own induſ- 


try and affectation. If you will pleaſe to 
5 ws the, hou 
u d ah en 


f 


to-night, you will fee 
een to 5 9 un- 


\ 


ITY err erg öl. 


* 
„ . 


in na nathxal ſtate o& ws with * übel. 
lex and lampooner, and to annoy them, | 


wherever they fall in his Way., This! is, . 
Mas retaliating upon. them, a treatin % 
e as en treat POPs, PE ns © 
% OH ORR. Oe \ mot 
85 Wb bn 11% } 3664 bas 5 nt err 
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5 


natural appearances which are in vogue, 


among tlie polite and well-bred.. I am 
to repreſent, in the character of a fins 
lady daneing, all the diſtortions which 


are Eee taken tor. graces in mien 


and geſture. This, Sir, is a ſpecimen 


"+5: the method we ſhall take to expoſe 


the, monſters which come within e no- 
: tice of a regular theatre ; and we deſire 


nothing more groſs may be admitted b 
of = ſpectators for hy . 


or future. We have 
caſhicred thr ee Tu ew of 1 


NI am ar nd ide _ you” 
directions 5 you will have 2 
reinforce King Porus; or join he troop 
of Macedon. Mr. 8 2 505 
ſolves to conſult his Pantheon of hea- 
then gods in oppoiition to the oracle of 
Delphos, and doubts not but he ſhall 
turn the fortunes of Porus, when he 
er ſonates him. 


mit it to your cenſures; 3 an 

du in greater veneration th fy Hera 
was in of old, if you gan 1905 mon 
ſkers from the theatre; and e 
merit Will be as much g den b. than his: 


48 to cohvince i is more than te conquer. 
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u. great 200 un viciſſitudes, 
of my fortune, I dau ; not but 1 thall 
obtain your pity. and favour, . I have 
ſo many yours laſt paſt been Thunderer 
to the play-houſe;z and have not _ 
made as much noiſe aut of the clou 
as any predeceſſor of mine in the Sen 


that ever bore that character, but alſo 


have deſcended and ſpoke on the ſtage 
as the Bold Thunder. in the Rehearſal. 
* When 


py 


I am defired by the i 
corn} any to inform) You, thit her ub ſub- 3 


1 am, Sir, R molt e IG 1 
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When they got me down thus low, they the loquacious kinds, as parrots, ſtar- 
i | | Wie Wa me further, pd lids, Top ies, and others, to 8 
5 make me a ghoſt. I was contented human voices in greater perfe&ion than 

| Vith this for theſe two laſt winters; but ever yet was practiſed. They are not 
| | they carry, i Gans) ſtill further, only inſtructed to pronounce words diſ- 
and not ſatisfied that I am baniſhed tinctly, and in a proper tone and accent, 
from above ground, they have given but to ſpeak the language with great 
me to underſtand that I am wholly to, purity and volubility of tongue, toge- 
.. depart their dominions, and taken from ther with all the faſhionable phraſes and 
| me even my ſubterraneous employment. compliments now in uſe either at tea- 

| Now, Sir, what I defire of you is, that tables or viſiting-days. Thoſe that 

| - if your undertaker thinks fit to uſe fire- haye good voices may be taught to ſing 

arms, as other authors have done in the neweſt opera-airs, and, it required, 

the time of Alexander, I may be a can- to ſpeak either Italian or French, pay- 
non "againſt Porus, or elſe provide for ing ſomething extraordinary above the 

me in the burning of Perſepolis,'or what common rates. They whoſe friends 


other method you ſhall think fit. are not able to ay the full prices may 
+ * SALMONEVS or CoveNT GARDEN. be taken as half-boarders. he teaches 
OC ee MIS ſuch as are deſigned for the diverſion of 
BE - The petition of all the devils of the the public, and to act in inchanted 
N play-houfe in behalf of themſelves and woods on the theatres, by tlie great. As 
families, ſetting forth their expulſion ſhehas often obſerved with much concern 
from thence, with certificates of their how indecent an education is uſually 
ggdod life and converſation, and praying given theſe innpcent creatures, which in 
„ D565; . 5 meaſure is owing to their being 


The merit of this petition referred to placed in rooms next tlie ſtreet, where, 
| "Mr. Chr. Rich, who made them devils.” to the great offence of chaſte and tender 

1 The petition of the Grave-digger in ears, they learn ribaldry, obſcene ſongs, 
t Hamlct,. to command, the pioneers in and immodeſt expreſſions from paſſen- 
| the expedition of. Alexandef. © gers, and idle people, ax allo to cry 

' „„ fiſh, and card- matches, with other uſe- 


| The petition of William Bullock, to left parts ling to birds who lay 
Df heHepbeltionts Fenkethmantbe Great. rich friends; the has fitted up proper and 


„„ naone to approach them but herſelf, and 


the daughter of Thomas Prater, once how hard a thing it is for thoſe to keep 
au eminent practitioner in the law, and ſilence who have the uſe of ſpeech, and 


in all parts of this kingdom, having by the ſtrong 1 ipreſhons that are made 
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—— M̃or 111A COLO, CALATHISVE MINERVE” 
_FOEMINEAS ASSVPETA MANUS———— - 


UNBRED ro SPINNING, in 
OME months ago, my friend Sir 
Roger being in the country, in+ 
cloſed a letter to me, directed to a cer- 
tain lady whom I ſhall here call by the 
name of Leonora, and, as it contained, 
matters of conſequence, deſired me to 
deliver it to her with my own hand. 
Acorns I waited upon her ladyſhip 
pretty early in the Os and was 
deſired by her woman to walk 
lady's library, till ſuch time as ſhe was 
in a readineſs to receive me. The very 
ſound of alady*s library gave me a great 
eurioſity to ſee it; and as it was ſome 
time before the lady came to me, I had 
an opportunity of turning over a great 
many of her books, which were ranged 
together in a very beautiful order. At 
the end of the folios, which were finely 
bound and gilt, were great jars of china 
placed one above chr in a very noble 
piece of architecture. The quartos 
were ſeparated from the octavos by a 
pile of ſmaller veſſels, Which roſe in a 
delightful pyramid. The octavos were 
bounded by tea-diſhes of all ſhape 
lours, and fizes; which were ſo dilpoſed 
on a wooden frame, that they looked 
like one continued. pillar indented with 
the fineſt ſtrokes of 23 and ſtain- 
ed with the greateſt variety of dyes. 
That part of the library which was de- 
ſigned for the reception of plays and 
pamphlets, and other looſe papers, was 
incloſed in a kind of ſquare, conſiſting 
of one of the prettieſt groteſque works 
chat ever 1 ſaw, and made up of ſcara- 
mouches, lions, monkies, mandarines, 


trees, ſhells, and a thouſand other odd 


figures in China- ware. In the midſt of 
the room: was a little Japan-table, with 
a quire of gilt paper upon it, and on the 


paper a filver ſnuff-box made in the 


ſhape of a little book. I found there 
were ſeveral other counterfeit books 
upon wee ſhelves, which werecarv- 

in wood, and ſerved only to fill up the 
number like faggots inthe muſter of a 


regiment, I was wonderfully pleaſed 
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i Davrbzx. 
with ſuch a mixt kind of furniture, a 
ſeemed very ſuitable both to the lady 


and the ſcholar, and did not know at 5 


grotto, or in a librar. 


Upon my looking into the books, 1 
found there were ſome few which the 
lady had bought for her own uſe, but 
that moſt of them had been got together; 
either becauſe ſhe had heard them praifs 
ed, or becauſe ſhe had ſeen the authors 


firlt whether I ſhould fancy myſeifins 


of them. Among ſeveral that I ex- _ 

amined, I very well remember thee 

that follow: _ | e 
Ogilby's Virgil. e 
| Devidan's Juvenal. „„ o-ea 
Caſſandra. e 

Cleopatra. 

Aſtræa. 8 


Sir Iſaac Newton's Works, 1 
ce 


The Grand Cyrus; with a pin ftu 
in one of the middle leaves. 5 
Pembroke's Arcadia. a 
Locke of Human Underſtanding'; _ 
with a paper of patches in it, 

A Spelling Book. AED 
A Dictionary for the Explanation of 
Hard Words. „„ 

Sherlock upon Death. els Fi 
The Fifteen Comforts of Matrimony. - 


Sir William Temple's Eflfays. 8 5 
Father Malebranche's Search after 
Truth, tranſlated into Engliſh. © : 
A Book of Nov Els. 
The Academy of Compliments. 

Culpepper's Midwifery, r. 
Tie Lalies Calnngg 
Tales in Verſe, by Mr. Durfey: 
bound in red leather, gilt on the back, 
and doubled down in ſeveral places. 

All the Claſſic Authors in wood. 

A ſet of Elzevirs by the ſame hand. 
Clelia: which opened of itſelf in the 
ny that deſcribes two lovers in a 


ower. 3 
Baker's Chronicle. 
Advice to a Daughter. 
The Nen Auge wih 
Pn 
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Mr. Steele's Chriſtian Hero. artificial grottos covered with wood - 

A Prayer Book; with a bottle of bines and jeſſamines. The woods are 
Hungary water by the fide of it. cut into ſhady walks, twiſted into bow- 
Dr. Sacheverell's Speech. . ens, and filled; With cages of turtles. 
Fielding's Trial. | The ſprings are made to run among 
Seneca's Morals. - „ 3 and by that means taught to 

- Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. murmur very agreeably. They are 


= La Ferte's Inſtructions for Country likewiſe collected into a beautiful lake, 
Thad. = 5 tthat is inhabited by a couple of ſwans, 
| : and empties itſelf by a lirtle rivulet 


was taking a catalogue in my pocket - Which runs through a green meadow, 
book of theſe, and ſeveral other authors, and is known in the family by the name 
when Leonora entered, and upon my of The Purling Stream The knight 
preſenting her with the letter from the likewiſe tells me, that this lady preſerves 
. told me, with an unſpeakable her game better than any of the gentle- 
grage, that ſne hoped Sir Roger was in men in the country; Not,“ ſays Sir 
good health: I aniwered, Yes, tor I Roger, * that ſhe'lets ſo'great a value 
Hate long ſpeeches, and after a bow or | © upon her partridges and pheaſants, as 
two.retired. ' . 5 upon her larks and nightingales. For 
Leonora was formerly a celebrated < ſhe ſays that every bird which is killed 
beauty, and is ſtill a very lovely wo- „in her ground, will ſpoil a concert, 
man. She has been a widow for two © and that the ſhall certainly miſs him 
or three years, and, being unfortunate the next year. 
in her firſt marriage, has taken a reſo- When I think how oddly this lady is 
lation never to venture upon a ſecond. improved by learning, I look upon her 
„ ++ She has no children to take care of, and with a mixture of admiration and pity. 
leaves the management of her eſtate to Amidſt theſe innocent entertainments 
my good friend Sir Roger. But as the which ſhe has formed to herſelf, how 
mind naturally ſinks into a kind of le- much more valuable does ſhe appear 
thargy, and falls aſleep, that is not agi- than thoſe of her ſex, who employ them- 
tated by ſome favourite pleaſures and ſelves in diverſions that are [eſs reaſon- 
purſuits, Leonora has turned all the paſ- able, though more in faſhion ? What 
ſions of her ſex into a love of books and improvements would a woman have 
retirement. She converſes chieffy with made, who is ſo ſuſceptible of impreſ- 
men, as ſhe. has often ſaid herſelf, but ſions from what ſhe reads, had ſhe been 
it is only in their writings; and admits guided to ſuch books as have a tenden- 
1 pf very few male viſitants, except my cy to enlighten the underſtanding and 
riend Sir Roger, whom ſhe hears with re&ify the paſſions, as well as to thoſe 
| great pleaſure, and without ſcandal. As which are of little more uſe than to di- 
der reading has lain very much among vert the imagination? | 
romances, it has given her a very par- But the manner of a lady's employ- 
ticular turn of thinking, and diſcovers ing herſelf uſefully in reading ſhall be 
itſelf even in her houſe, her gardens, the ſubject of another paper; in which! 
and her furniture. Sir Roger has en- deſign to recommend ben particular 
tertained me an hour together with a de- 526 8 as may be proper for the improve- 
ſcription of her country- ſeat, which is ment of the ſex. And as this is a ſub- 
ſituated in a Kind of wilderneſs, about ject of a very nice nature, I ſhall deſire 
an hundred miles Hiſtant from London, my correſpondents to give me their 
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and looks like a little inchanted palace. thoughts upon it. 
The rocks about her are ſhaped into. | 
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; A Lateconverſation which I fell into an interruption in every ſecond eee . : f 
4 1 gave me an opportunity of ob- when the conſciouſnefs is employed in 1 
: lerving a great deal of beauty in a very too fondly approving a man's own con- 2 if 
b . handſome woman, and as much wit in ceptions: which fort of conſciouſneſs is if 
* an ingenious man, turned into defor- what we call affect ation. 1 0 
I mity in the one, and abſurdity in the As the love of praiſe is implanted in | b 
otber, by the mere force of affectation. our boſoms as a ſtrong incentive to wor- | 
. The fair-one had ſomething in her per- thy actions, it is a very difficult taik to N 1 
8 ſon upon Which her thoughts were fixed, get above a deſire of it for mop ee | 1 
3 that ſhe attempted to ſhew to advantage ſhould be wholly indifferent. Women, 9 
r in every look, word, and gefture. The whoſe hearts are fixed upon the pleafure/. -Þ 
d _ gentleman was as diligent to do juſtice they have in the conſciouſneſs that they ; 
» to his fine parts, as the lady to her beau- are the objects of love and admiration, N 
n teous form: you might ſee his imagina- « are ever changing the air of their coun- 
tion on the ſtretch to find out ſomething tenances, and altering the attitude of 
'3 uncommon, and what they call bright, to their bodies, to ſtrike the hearts of the 
r entertain her; while ſhe writhed herſelf beholders with new ſenſe of their beauty. 
3 . into as many different poſtures to engage The dreſſing part of our ſex, whoſe 
ts 112 When the laughed, her lips were minds are the ſame with the ſillier part of 
W to lever at a greater diſtance than ordi- the other, are exactly in the like uneaſy” 
86 nary, to ſhew her teeth; her fan was to condition to be regarded for a well - tied 
= point to ſomewhat at a diſtance, that in _ cravat, an hat cocked with an unuſual. 
n- the reach ſhe may diſcover the round- briſkneſs, a very well choſen coat, or 
at neſs of her arm; then ſhe is utterly miſ- other inſtances of merit, which they are 
ve taken in what ſhe law, falls back, ſmiles impatient to ſee unobſerved. PLES 
1 at her own folly, and is ſo wholly diſ- But this apparent affectation, ariſinng 
en compoſed, that her tucker is to be ad- from an ill- governed conſciouſneſs, is 
n- juſted, her boſom expoſed, and the whole not ſo much to be wondered at in ſuch 
ad woman put into new airs and graces. Jooſe and trivial minds as theſe ; but 
le While fe was doing all this, the gal- when you ſee it reign in characters of 
li lant had time to think of ſomething very worth and diſtinction, it is what you 
pleaſant to ſay to her, or make ſome cannot but lament, not without ſome 
** unkind obſervation on ſome other lady indignation. It creeps into the heart of 
be to feed her vanity. Theſe unhappy of the wiſe man as well as that of the cox- 
1 fects of affectation, naturally led me to comb. When you ſee a man of ſenſe 
lar look into that ſtrange. tate of mind look about for applauſe, and diſcover 
2 which ſo generally diſcolours the heha- an itching inclination to be commend- 
ib⸗ viour of moſt people we meet with, ed; lays traps for a little incenſe, even 
ire The learned Dr. Burnet, in his Theory from thoſe whole opinion he values in 
eir of the Earth, takes occaſion to oblerve, nothing but his own favour;*who is 
0 hat every thought is attended with con- ſafe againſt this weakneſs ? or who 
= ſcion walk and repreſentativeneſs; the knows whether he is guilty of it or not? 
| ud has nothing preſented to it but The beſt way to get clear of ſuch a light 
dat is immediately followed by a re- fondneſs for applauſe is to take all.poſ- 
on or conſcience, which tells you fible care to throw off the love of it upon 
becher that which was fo preſented is occaſions that are not in themſelves 
£:3c<tul or unbecoming. This act of laudable, but as it appears, we hope for 
IT the mind diſcovers itſelf in the geſture, no praiſe from them. Of this nature 
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by a proper behaviour in thoſe whoſe 
conſciouineſs goes no further than to 
direct them in the juſt progreſs of their 
preſent thought or action; but betrays 
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THE SPECTATOR» ' 2 


are all graces in men's perſons, dreſs, 


and bodily deportment; which will na- 
turally be winning attractive if we think 
not of them, but loſe their force in pro- 
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| preſſed withre 


portion to our endeavour to make them 
fuch. - | | 1 


When our. conſciouſneſs turns Upon 


the main _— of life, and our thoughts 
are employed upon the chief purpoſe 
either in 3 pleaſure, we ſhal 

never betray an affectation, for we can- 
not be' guilty of it ; but when we give 


tze paſlion for praiſe an unbridled li- 


erty, our pleaſure in little perfections 
ork us of what is due to us for great 


virtues and worthy qualities. How 


many excellent ſpeeches and honeſt ac · 


tions are loſt, for want of being indif- 


ferent where we ought? Men are 5 8 
to their way of ſpeak - 
ing and acting, inftead of having their 


bent upon what they ſhould 
. door ſay ; and by that means bury 2 


capacity for great things by their fear 
of failing in inditferent things. This, 
2 cannot be called affectation; 

tit has ſome tincture of it, at leaſt ſo 


far, as that their fear, of erring in a 
— 
would 


of no conſequence, argues they 
be tod much pleaſed in perform» 
We | | 


It is only from a thorough diſregard 


to himſelf in ſuch particulars,. that a 


man can act with a laudable ſufficiency ; 


his heart is fixed upon one, point in 


view; and. he commits no errors, be- 
cauſe he thinks nothing an error but 


what deviates from that intention. 


The wild havock affectation makes 


It that part of the world which ſhould 


be moſt polite, is vifible wherever we 
turn our eyes: it puſhes men not only 
into impertinencies in converſation, but 


alſo in their premeditated ſpeeches. At 


the bar it torments the bench, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to cut off all ſuperfluities. 


in what is ſpoken before it by the prac- | — 
receive one compliment, you will then 


titioner, as well as ſeveral little pieces | 
receive twenty civilities. Till then you 


of injuſtice which ariſe from the law it- 
ſelf. I have ſeen it make a man run 
from the purpoſe before a judge, who 


was, when at the bar himſelf, ſo cloſe | 
and logical a pleader, that with all the 


N 
7 


ThE SPECTATOR q | ; 
pomp of eloquence in his power, he 


never ſpoke a word too much. 


It might he borne even here, but it 
often aſcends the pulpit itſelf: and the 
declaimer, in that ſacred. place, is fre- 


quently ſo impertinently witty, ſpeaks 
of the laſt day itſelf with ſo many 
quaint phraſes, that there is noman who 
underftands raillery, but mutt reſolve to 


ſin no more: nay, you may behold him 


ſometimes in prayer, for a proper de- 
hvery of the great truths he-is to utter, 


humble himſelf with fo very well- turned 
a phraſe, and mention his own unwor- 
thineſs in a way fo very becoming, that 
the air of the pretty gentleman is pre- 


ſerved, under the lowlineſs of the 
preacher. - | | 


I ſhall end this with a ſhort letter I 


writ the other day to a witty man, over- 


run with the fault Iam ſpeaking of. 


DEAR SIR, 55 
1 Spent ſome time with you the other 
day, and muſt take the liberty of a 
friend to tell you of the unſufferable 
affectation you are guilty of in all you 
ſay and do. When I gave you an hint 


of it, you aſked me whether a man is to 
be cold to what his friends think of him? 


No; but praiſe is not to be the enter- 
tainment of every moment; he that 
hopes for it muſt be able to ſuſpend the 
volſeſſion of it till proper periods of life, 
or death itſelf. If you would not rather 
be commended than be praiſe-worthy, 


contemn little merits; and allow no 


man to be ſo free with you, as to praiſe 


you to your face. Your vanity by this . 


means will want it's food. At the 


ſame time your paſſion for eſteem will 
be more fully ratified ; men will praiſe 
you in their actions: where you now 


will never have of either, further than, 


Sir, Tour humble ſervant, 
Me TO 
- 
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MUCH vo 1 SUPPER, MUCH, TO KEEP. IN. PEACE. |. 11144 
THIS JEALOUS, WASPTSH, WRONG-HEAD, KHIMING RACE. 


8 Ar tragedy is the nobleſt 

product ion of human nature, ſo 
it is capable of giving the mind one of 
the moſt delightful and moſt improving 
entertainments. * A virtuous man, 
ſays Seneca, * ſtruggling with misfor- 
« tunes, is ſuch a ſpectacle as gods 
© might look upon with pleaſure ;* and 
fuch a pleaſure it is which one meets 
with in the repreſentation of a well- 
written: tragedy. Diverſions gf this 
kind wear out of our thoughts every 
thing that is mean and little. They 
cheriſh and cultivate, that humanity. 


which is the ornament of our nature. 


They ſoften inſolence, ſoothe affliction, 


and ſubdue the mind to the diſpenſa- 


tions of pern oF iircat 
It is no wonder therefore that in all 


the polite nations of the world, this 


* - * 


encouragement. 


The modern 18 excels that of 


part of the drama has met with public. 


Greece and Rome..in the intricacy and: 
diſpoſition, of the fable; but, what: a 
Chriſtian writer would be aſhamed -to; 


own, falls infinitely ſhort of it in the 
.- moral part of the performance. 


This I may ſhew more at large here- 


. ro. 
e 9 — — 
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8 Fee 
between rhyme and proſe, that it ſeems . 69 
| mrs pee tragedy. I an 
therefore very much offended when I ſer; 
a play in rhyme; Which is as abſurd in 
Engliſh, as eo of Hexameters, - | 
would have been in Geeek or Latin ' 
The ſoleciſm is, I think, ſtill greater 
in thoſe plays that have ſame ſcenes ix 
rhyme and {ome in blank verſe, which, 
are, to be locked upon as two ſeveral... 
languages; or wherg we ſee ſome partis- 
cular ſimilies dignified with rhyme, at 
the ſame time 1 5 every thing about 
them lies in blank verſe. I would nor 
however debar the poet from concluding 
his tragedy, or, if he pleaſes, every, * 15 
of it, with twyo or three couplets, Which, 
may have the fame effect as anairinths, 
Italian opera. after a long recitativoy, 
and give the actor a graceful exit. Re-, 
ſides, that we ſee a Fad of numbers 
in ſoine parts ofthe old tragedy, in e 
der to hinder the ear from being tired” _ 
with the ſame continued modulation of; 
voice. For the ſame. reaſon. I do not 
. diſlike the ſpeeches in our Engliſh tra- 
gedy that cloſe with an Hemiſtic, r 
half verſe, notwithſtanding the perſon 
who ſpeaks after it begins a new verſe; 


after; and in the mean time, that I may without filling up. the preceding one - 
contribute ſomething towards the im- nor with Karp pauſes and breaking 
E of the Engliſh tragedy, I. off in the middle of a verſe, when:they. 
all take notice, in this and in other humour any paſſion that is expreſſed hy, 
following papers, of ſome, particylar it. „ 
parts in it that ſeem ſiable to exception Since I am upon this ſubject; I muſt 
Aristotle obſerves, that the Iambic, obſerve that our Engliſh poets have ſu , 
verſe in the Greek tongue was the moſt, ceeded much better in the ſtile, than in 
Proper for tragedy;3 becauſe at thezame. the ſentiments of their tragedies; Their 
time that it. litted up the diſcourſe from language is very often noble and ſong<. _ © 
proſe, it was that which. approached rous, but the ſenſe either ke Men 5 
in 
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vegrer to it than any other kind of or very common. On the contrary,” 
verſe, For, ſays he, we may ob- the ancient tragedies, and indeed, 'i 
* ſerye that men in ordinary diſcourſe . thoſe of Corneille and Racine, though + 
very often ſpeak Tambics, without the he b e great, it is the 
taking notice of it.“ We make the thought that bears them up and fwells 
ame ohſeryation of our Englith blank them. For my own part, I prefer x 
lerſe, which often enters into our com- noble ſentiment” that is depreſſed with 
won diſcourle,, though we do not ft- homely language, infinitely: before a a 
ale it, and is fuch 3 due medium. yulgarans that f blown up with all the . 
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| ſound and energy of expreſſion, Whe- tragedy than Lee; if, inſtead of favobr- 
ther this defect in our tragedies may ing the impetuoſity of his. genius, he 


jf the writer laid down the whole con- 


ariſe from want pf genius, Knowledge, had reſtrained it, and kept it within it's 
or experience in the writers, or from proper bounds. His thoughts are won- 
their compliance with the vicious taſte derfully ſujted to tragedy, but frequent- 


of their readers, ho are better judges ly loſt in ſuch a cloud of words, that it 


of the language than of the ſentiments, is hard to ſee the beauty of them ; there 
and conſequently reliſh the one more is an infinite fire in his works, but fo 


than the other, I cannot determine. involved in ſmoke, that it does not ap- 


But I believe it might rectify the con- 2 in half it's luſtte. He frequently 
1 


duct both of the one and of the other, ſucceeds in the paſſionate parts of tile 
| tragedy, but more particularly where he 
texture of his dialogue in plain Engliſſi, flackens his efforts, and eaſes the {tile of 
before he turned it into blank verſe ; and thoſe epithets and metaphors, in whick 
if the reader, after the peruſal of a he ſo much abounds.” What can be 
ſcene, would conſider the naked thought more natural, more ſoft, or more paſ- 
of every ſpeech in it, when diveſted of ſionate, than that line in Statira's ſpeech, 


all it's tragic ornaments. By this means, where ſhe deſcribes the charms of 


without being impoſed upon by words, Alexander's converſation ee 2-1 
we may judge impartially of the Then he would talk— Good gods how he 


| qfioughr, and conſider whether it be would tak! 


ters of dur Englith'tragedy. 


men are not repre 


} 
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to have had his eye on gh 
rule, in the following ver! 


| Ee\Tragiews plerumgue dalet ſermone prdeftrive'! play diſcovered the ſame good qualities 


tural or great enough for the perſon 3 tt. 
that utters it, whether it deſerves to That unexpected break in the line, 
une in ſuch à blaze of eloquence, or and turning the deſcription of his man- 
ſhew itſelf in ſuch a variety of lights as ner of talking into an admiration of it, 
are generally made uſe of by the wri- 28 inexrefſibly beautiful, and wonder- 
| + fully vited to the fond character of the 
I muſt in the next place obſerve, that Perſon that ſpeaks it, There is a ſim- 
when our thoughts are great and juſt, Plicity in the words, that outſhines the 


they are often obſcured by the founding. utmoſt pride of expreſſion. 


Pliraſes, hard metaphofs, and forced Otway has followed natur in the 
prefſions in which they are cloathed. language of his tragedy, and therefore 
Shakeſpeare is often very faulty in this. ſhines in the paſſionate parts more than 


particular. There is a fine obſervation any of our Engliſh poets. As there is 


in Ariſtötle to this purpoſe, which I. ſomething familiar and domeſtic in the 
Have newer [Eh 5 b © The expreſ- fable of his tragedy, more than in thoſe 
„ ſion, ſays he, ought to be very much of any other poet, he has little pomp, 


© Jaboured in the unactiye 8 of the but great force in his expreſſions. For 


fable, as in defctiptions, fimflitudes, Which reaſon, though he has admirably 
. ®narrations; and the like; in which the ſucceeded in the tender and melting 


© opinions, manners, and paſſions of Part of his tragedies, he ſometimes falls 
n are | ſbrited'* for theſe, into too great a familiarity of 2 

« riamely, tue opinions, manners, and in thoſe parts, vr Yr oue's 
©". paſſions, are apt to be obſcured by, - ? le, ougnt. do haye. been 125 Mo 5 
«pompous phrates and elaborate ex. ſupported by the dignit of expreſl 2455 
„ preſlions. Horace, who copied moſt. It has been er Wed Fothers, that 
oÞ his critielftns a er Ariſtotle,” ſeems this poet has founded his tragedy of Ve- 
e foregoing nice Preſer w d on ſe wrong a plot, that 

s: tte Freateſt characters in it are thoſe o 
0104194 rebels ad traitors; Had the hero of his 


Telephus et Faleus, cum pauper et exul urergue, in the defence of his country, that he 
Tait ampullgs.et:ſeſquipedalia erb, ſmewed for it's Tun and ſubverſion, the 


Þ carat cer Pei are e querelse , audience could not enough pity and 
7 „ . . Rr ' JJ „ | 
$550, n ee YER 95% admire him z but as he is now repre- 


dS, 95212855 87 8 | | 1 6 
gabe de bat A EI TEEN * d. Roman hiſtorian lays of Catiline, that 
prot their Feng any. e words. dis fall would have been glorious. (f f 
gov tg nts 26 root TRIO M ONS ot" patrig fic. concidajſet )" had he ſo fallen 
C717. in the ſerve of his country. © 
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"Rs AND, SNATCH ME, LF 
j they repre 
| che have been led into by a ridiculous and tier that thoſe. which ended; 


: Tile I kno 
no foundatio1 a ih rea in re ſon, or a ſerious: compoſure of 2 — ht, ell 
in the practice of the Ancien's., re find much more laſting 2 and deligh p 1 
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2 which are made utc of to 9 7 — us with attent ive tb any thibs ſhe ſpeaks, as to 
X* magnificent Ho! of the erions that. the right 40 Tobin of hes train, left it 
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. as that we have been ſpeak 


a of 
inſpire us with a great idea of-the | 
_ perſons 3 upon the ſtage. 
ſhort, I would 


'T UE. bg; T An- 


In Ao 0 very 7 
have. aun fonceptians inthe 


ay, 
from our ſtage the noiſe of? . > 
pets, and huzzas; which, is ſometimes 


eat, that when there is a battle 
Narren Ane may hear 


* raifed by the Nantrf une and it as 115 as Charing, * ©" INS 


ſublimity of expreſſion, rather than by 


a train of robes.or.a.plume of feathers. par 
Another eee e are, mak. baiſe and ag 
ing great 4 and adding dignity 2 4 


kings and queens, is to "accom 
th EL berts a battheZaxes, WH 
or three:fhifters of Teenes, with the two 


-candle-ſnuffers, make up. a. compleat 


bod) of guards upon the Euglich⸗ſlage g 


and by the addition, of a fem, 
dreſſed in red aur can reprefenc 
a dozen legionp«; 4 


ters, 


ove-- more. than the poet. Scenes affec 
have ſometimes ſeen; dinary minds as much as ſpeeches; an 


have here-only touched: upon thoſe 
ove Mo are madenuſe of to 
ire the perſons of a 
tragedy; and thallthew in anether pa- 
per the ſeveral Expetients' which are 
pracxiſed by authors of a . genius 
to move terror, pity, N ration in 
their hearers. 1 

| 3 he, taylor, and the painger often 
contrib ute to the fa ngcels, of a. tragedy 


_ 


a couple of. armies drawn up together our actors are very ſenſible, that a ow . 


upon the ſtage, when the my 
- diſpoſed, to do henouf to His generals. 
It is impoſßble for the reader's Tmdgita-" 
tion to multiply twetity men inte uch 
prodig 05 wh ack: or to fancy that | 
two or three hundred s ſoldiers 
hting in ar 


in compaſs. Fncidents 


33K 41564) 141018 


3 e e 


Digna geri ꝓremus in ſcenum : — tolle 


2 ly N | Eo. v EA. | 

Yagi e mproper for Asten; Jv 
mem of ieee wy will relate; 

0 At 4 | bse de. 


Tchould ala FRI this particu lar, 
Kg ecommend.to my countrymen 
ample; of, the French ſtage, where the 


"HERE are e bf men, o 
great mis fortune it is that they 
were not bound to mechanic arts or 
trades 5 it being ar e oy 


* 


. been dreſſech pla 


of forty or fifty 
mecbre Meal be told, ae, | 

t 5 4. 8 
| Joe: whe HON, 1 2 15 *p * more underſtandin 
; Mpellany ſee chrough! anddeſp 


. prefers. 7" 


he ex- 


hawſmetimes brought them 
ast full audiences,” aba well- written one. 


Ther ktataus have a vety good e 
to expreſs * art'of imp ting upon the 
ſpectators By appearances 2 cal it 


the  Fourberiadella Macho 


c or trick ih part of ny oe Fr But 0 
h6wever” the ſfhow' and” ourſice of the 

{ tregedy may work 595 these vulgar; the 
eaxndience | 


d po will give 


the reader 
more lively id 


x of an army or a battle 


* deſeription, than if he actually ſaw 
them drawn. up ee and 14 | 
lions, .or engaged in the confuſion 0 


a fight. Our minds ſhould be opened 


to great conceptions, and inflameck with 


glorious ſentiments, by*what the actor 
peaks. more chan by what 15 appears. 
an all the trappings or equipage of a 


kings ueens always appear unat- 
: 7 * a Y nh behi d Eg er p Mera Tris at pomp. 
tended, nd eave their guards behin | 
& he Ih uld 1 iſe | d and- majeſty which” he receives om: a 
the ſcenes. 0 ice w e be.glad = ki 4 8 4 "c 
| n wwe en the. French beg n e \ 
25 ; F 2K "OR 3 5 rag 
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them t. ebe fel by ſore Satin beak 
or employment. Theſe are ſuch as we 
3 cal} dull fgllows; perſons, 
who ler Wang of 2 8 to do, out of 
à certain 


i it: 


— 


. I spre TM 


4 8 Ss eiche 
| ht ut, racher than © In Tet you 4 kb IiKewifh, 122 
8 MI ever geen c things 85 Sir, that we 1 upon a certain nort 
unfit,” I Cannot g give e $ march, in 3 a n- 
volt 2 notion 25 Kew etter than by Pre- dels, to be palp pally a pan, our good- 
Living e eee with xletter froma gentle= 1 and king, Monſieur | 
man, who belongs to A ſociety of _ Palmquiſt, a moſt Ange innova- 


order of men, reſiding a Oxford. on; and we are by no means yet ſure, 
5 - that. ſorae people-are not at the bottom 


+ or europa rn 13, . -on't. At leaſt, my own private ler- 
17 "My . Fs , e ters leave room for a politician, well 
uin , RT NCT vyerſed in matters of this nature, to ſu- 
18.6 1 of our late f Stole; ſpec as much, as a penetrating friend of 
tetches Tores an hiſ⸗ mine tells me. | 
tory of c cab + : but ou ſeem to me to We think we have atilaſt dons the 
ew them in LY That nee, A buſineſs ops 75 malecontents i in Hun- 
light. I ha e well welgned that matter, and ſhalt clap up a peace there- 
and think t at the molt important ne- een the 10 a is fo do, 
tiations may beſt. be carried on 10 or what the army in Flanders, and what 
Fic aſſemblies. mall, therefore, for two or three other princes, isr not yet fully 
N of mankind, (which, 1 truft, determined among us: and we wait im- 
and 1 are equally concerned for). atiently for the e coming in of the next 
abs an inſtitutzon of that nature! for yer, who, you muſt know, is our ne 
example ae. thentic intelligence, our. Ariſtotle in 
"" muſt otifeſs the defi and tat litics. And it is indeed but fit there. 
. 9 s of too many clubs ate triffing, mould be ſome dernier reſort, the ab. 
e of no conſequence to t 5 ſolute decider of all controver „ 
ion or public weal: thoſe I will give © We were lately informed, that the 


5 up. ut you · muſt do me then the 8 gallant trained bands had Pati olled * 
eto own, that nothing can be more night Sag about the ſtre eets of Landon, 'P 


M 3 0 Laudable, 1 the ſcheme we we ks could not imagine any occa- 
5 Nv dnickhames and wit-, fion for it, we gueſſed not a-tittle.on't. 
30 oy . The Hebdo- aforehand, we were in nothing of che 
miadal Meetin ng: gur preſid ent continues ſecret; and that city-tradeſmen, or their 
for a year at leaſt, and ſometimes four a prentices, 1 rank do duty, or work 
ar five: we are all grave, ſerious, de- FAS & the hol ays, we thought Abſo- 
figning men, in our way; we think it. lutely impoſſible. But Dyer being 
our duty, as far as in us lies, to take fitive in it, and ſome letters from ot 4! wi 
care the conſtitution receives no harm peo le, who had talked with ſome who 
Ne quid detrimenti Res: cabiat — had 5 it from thoſe 'wtio- ſhould know, 
To'cenfure doctrines or e perſons giving ſame countenance to it, the chair- 
or things, Which we; do not, like; to — ted from the committee, ap- 
ſettle the nation prin oy and to carry dito examine into that affair, that 
on the war abroad, where and in what * 1 5 poſſible there migut be ſomething 
manner we ſee fit. If other people are in it. I have much more to ſay to you, 
not of our opinion, we cannot help that. but my two good friends and 5 
Id were batter they were. Mareover, baurs, Domirtick and Slyboots, are 
we now and then — come in, and the coffee s, resqy- I 
in fame" meaſuro,; the little ain of gun in the mean time, Mr. Spetiaten, e io 
own univerſity. 1 n 5 52 pete en es ol aff; 
__  Verilyzi Me:"SpeQator, we are much + + i Argue, Fromm. } 
offended at the act ſox importin 8 ee ee eee, fir 
wines : a hottie or two of good ſolid edi 3 ne urn of. We 
port at honeſt George's made mindertends. dnly to: noveltyz and: not 
might e pra and threw off reſerve. ſatis faction im any thing. Id wuuld be 
Pe French claret will not dif diſappointment eee bee eee = 
only cod zus more menen, but de us taintyrid-any e eee 8 
leſs goeda- hadwebeenaware of it, be- g — aun put an end td their 
fare ĩt N muſt tell vous inquiries, Which zull fellows do not 
we would. zone c be hearth; make an informativny but for exerciſes;>, ,. - Ih 
nes "Fo arena The N but ee 8 | x un 
Sag. ft 27 SA Z | go Fa | 5 
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pre very good wen of buſineſs. | 
. nels relieves thera gm their,own Hatus 


ral heavineſs, by furniſhing them Witl 


real exiſtence and hap anels. | Thoug 


/ wales their wants conſpicuou 2 their 
manner of ſupplying them. ' You. will 
. Teldom find 24 
"- but (if he happens to have any 


leiſure upon his hands) will turn his 


wx > bead to one of thoſe two' amuſements, 
for all fools of eminence, politics, or | 


Retry. The former of theſe arts i 
0 ſtudy: of all dull ped ple in 5 

t when dulneſs is Jodged in a per{ 
. a quick animal TA it 1920 

erts itſelf in poetry. One might he 
Saen a few military wr 28 At 
give great entertainment to the age, 
reaſon that the ſtupidity of "their h i Hh. os 


1 gives vigour to nonſenſe, an 


4 4 makes the puddle boil, which would 


that celebrated poem, which was writ- 


177% 


hat te do; ; whereas buſt nels to mercu⸗ | 


al men, 55 an interruption from 577 A painted veſt. Prince V. 


. ee 5 


the dull part of mankind are harmleſs . 5 
> - 
in their amuſements, it were to be wim- 


| ous, as well as ſtupid, 
ed they had no vacant time, becauſe 


ull cllow of. good edu- 


ſome handieraft w 


18 quickened by the alacrity of. 7 5 x 
hearts. This conſtitution in a dull fel. 


,* otherwiſe ſtagnate. The Britiſh Pri Ince,” 
1 the reign of King harles the Se 


and detervedly called bFih e wits. 
fthat age comparable, was the effect | 


| way of acconn Ray” for 7 ty we / K 8 50 5 0 ue "as we” 
Foot on ſee, to. 50 that 05 fe lows ; Ty Lor. 1 ny * 


0 iſtichs, fs 1 to he qt Har on this 
Account, Cannot ut t fecite : the” two 


N 44 1910 1 e 8 
following lines: Wola t ende., dbl | 


Here if the poet kad not been vi 
he could not, in 
the warmthand hurry of nonſenſe, have 


. ca 7 of forgetting that neither 


Prince oltag ger, nor his randfather, 


could ſtrip a naked man of Ris doublet ; i 


but a fool of a coltefMplticition you] 
have ſtaid to have flea'd the Pict, and 
made buff of, bis {king for | the 9 
of the conqueror. 
To bring theſe obſervations" 10 fone 
uſeful purpoſe of life, what I would # 
poſe ſhould be, that we imitated "<5 
wile nations, wherg N man learns 
0 Would it not 
employ a beau prettily enou! ch, if, in- 
ſtead of eternally playing with a Muff. 
bon, he | AY ſome part of his t time in 
ing. c Such a method' as this 
weilld very + rh conduce to the diving 
emolunient, by making es li 
125 ood for ſomething; for there wi 


en be no member * human ſoc 
but would have ſome. little bee 
for ſome de ree in it; like him Who 
came to Will's Coffee. houſe upon the 
merit of having» writ a rs of a Obs. 
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| MONG- heirs artificrwneblet ſhirt, N ſpere has, very. 8 Gore 
are put in practice by the poets to a play, though he has done nothing but 
fill che minds of an audience with ter ſtalked acrols the ſtage, or roſe through 
ror, the firſt place 1 is due to thunder and A cleft of it, and ſunk Again without 
_ lightning,” which-areioften made uſe of ſpeaking one word. ere may be a 
at the deicending of a god, or the riſing proper ſeaſon for chen proper terrors; 
of a; ghoſt; at the vaniſhing of a dev. and hen an come in as aids and 
or the death of a t. have An aſſiſtances to the p et, they are not only 
a bell introduced mito ſeveral tragedies to be excuſed, ih, to be. applauded. 
with good effect; and have ſcen dhe Thus the ſounding of the clock in Ve- 
W wole aſſembly in a very great alarm alk! nice Preſerveds makes the hearts of the 
dhe While it has been s Bar ene e audience quake; and conveys a 
Js nothing which delights and terrifies . ſtrangen terror to, ee than it 1s 
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Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws 


— 


* ry 
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maſter-picce-in it's kind, and wrought 
up with all the circumſtances that can 


create either attention or horror. The 


mind of the reader is wonderfully pre- 


pared. for his reception by the diſcouxſes 


that precede it: his dumb behaviour at 


his firſt entrance ſtrikes the imagination 
very ſtrongly; but every time he enters, 
he is ſtill more e Who can 
read the ſpeech with which young Ham- 
let accoſts him, without trembling. 
Hor. Look, my Lord, it comes | 
Ham, Angels- and miniſters of grace de- 
e EE ag | 
Be thou a fpirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or blaſts 
from hell; "OE at 
Be thy gems 
Thou cem'ft in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape,. 
That I will ſpeak to thee. I'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, Father, Royal Dane. Oh |! anſwer me, 


Let me not burſt in ignorance 3 but tell 


Why thy canonized bones, hearſed in death, 


Have burſt their cearments? Why the ſe- 


Wherein we ſaw thee quietly inurn'd, 


To caſt thee up again? What may this mean? 
That thou dead coarſe again in complete ſteel 
Reviſit'ſt thus the glimpſes of the moon, 
Making night hideous ? pr 


I do not therefore find fault with the 
dartifices above-mentioned when they are 


introduced with ſkill, and accompanied 
by proportionable ſentiments and ex- 
preſſions in writing. ä 

For the moving of pity, our principal 
machine is the handkerchief; and in- 
deed, in our common tragedies, we 
ſhould not know very often that the 
perſons are in diſtreſs by any thing they 


lay, if they did not from time to time 
| apply hor handkerchiefs to their eyes, 
ar be 


it from me to think of baniſning 
this inſtrument of ſorrow from the ſtage; 
Iknow a tragedy could not ſubſiſt with- 
out it : all . I would contend for, is 
to keep it from being miſapplied; - In 


a word, T would have the actor's tongue 


ſympathize with his eyes. 

A diſconſolate mother, with a child 
in her hand, has frequently drawn com- 
. from the me _ has 
therefore gained a place in ſeveral trage- 
dies. A modern writer, that obſerved 


how this had took in other plays, being 


reſolved to double the diſtreſs, and melt 
his audience twice as much as thoſe be- 


upon the ſtage with a little boy in one 


A 
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hand and a girl in the other. This tos 


\ 


fore him had done, brought a princeſs 
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had a very good effect. A third poet, 


being reſolved to out- write all his pre- 


deceſſors, ai few years ago introduced 

three children with great ſucceſs; and 

as I am informed, a young gentleman, 
who is fully determined to break the 

moſt obdurate hearts, has a tragedy by 
him, where the firſt perſon that appears 
upon. the ſtage is an afflicted widow in 
her mourning-weeds, with half a dozen 
fatherleſs children attending her, like 
thoſe that uſually hang about the figure 
of Charity. Thus ſeveral incidents, that 
are beautiful in a good writer, become 


ridiculous by falling into,the hands of 


a bad one. 


ticked or chaitablo : But among all our methods of moving 


pity or terror, there is none ſo abſurd - 


and barbarous, and-what more expoſes 


us to the contempt and ridicule of our 
.Heighbours; than that dreadful butcher- 
ing of one another, which is fo very fre 
quent upon the Engliſh ttage. To de- 


light in ſeeing men ſtabbed, poiſoned, 
racked, or impaled, is certainly the ſign of 


a cruel temper: and as this is often prac- 
tiſed before the Britiſh audience, ſeveral 
French critics, who think theſe are grate- 
ful ſpectacles to us, take occaſion from 
them to repreſent us as a people that de- 
light in blood: It is indeed very odd, 
to ſee our ſtage ſtrowed with carcaſes in 
the laſt ſcene of a tragedy; and to ob- 
ſerve in the wardrobe of the playhouſe 
ſeveral daggers, poniards,wheels, bowls *' 
for poiſon,-and many other inſtruments 
of death. Murders and executions are - 
always tranſacted behind the ſcenes in 
the French theatre; which in general 
is very agreeable to the 1aanners of a 
polite and civilized people: but as there 
are no exceptions to this rule on the 
French ftage, it leads them into abſurdi- 
ties almoſt as ridiculous as that which 
falls under our prefent cenſure. I re- 
member in the famous play of Corneille, - 
written upon the ſubject of the Horatiz 
and Curiatii; the fierce young hero who 
had overcome the Curiatii one after an- 
other, inſtead of being congratulated by - 
his ſiſter for his victory, being upbraid - 
ed by her for having fi her lover, in 
the height of his paſſion and reſentment 
kills her. If any thing could extenuate 
ſo brutal an action, it would be the doing 
of it on a ſudden, before the ſentiments 
of nature, reaſon, or manhood, could 
take place in him. However, to avoid 
public n as his paſſio 
* ; 25 „„ 
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fiſter the whole length of the ſtage, and 


forbears killing ber till they are both 


withdrawn behind the ſcenes. I nm{t 
confeſs, had he murdered her before the 
audience, the indecency might have been 
greater; but as it is, it appears very un- 
natural, and looks like Killing in cold 
blood. To give my opinion upon this 


caſe, the fact ought not to have. been 


repreſented, but to have been told, if 
there was any occaſion for it. ; 
It may not be unacceptable to the 


reader to ſee how Sophocles has condutt- 
ed tragedy under the like delicate cir- 
Oreſtes was in the ſame 


cumſtances. 
condition with Hamlet in Shakeſpeare, 
his mother having murdered his father, 
and taken poſſeſſion of his Kingdom in 


conſpiracy with the adulterer. Fhe 


young prince therefore, being determin- 
ed to revenge his father's death upon 
thoſe who filled his throne, conveys him- 
{elf by a beautiful ſtratagem into his 


mother's apartment, with a reſolution to 
kill her. But becauſe ſuch a ſpectacle 


would have been too ſhocking for the 


audience, this dreadful reſolution is exe- 


cuted behind the ſcenes : the mother is 


heard calling out to her ſon for merey; 


and the ſon anſwering her, that ſhe ſhew- 


ed no mercy to his father; after which 
ſhe ſhrieks out that ſhe is wounded, and 
by what follows we find that ſhe is ſlain. 


I do not remember that in any of our 


plays there are ſpeeches made behind the 


ſcenes, though there are other inſtances 
of this nature to be met with in thoſe of 
the ancients: and I believe my reader 
will agree with me, that there is ſome- 


thing infinitely more affecting in this 
dreadful dialogue between; the mother 
and her ſon behind the ſcenes, than 
could have been in any thing tranſacted 
before the audience. 
ately after meets the uſurper at the en- 


Oreſtes immedi- 


trance of his palace; and by a very hap- 
y thought: of the poet avoids killing 
4 beiore the audience, by telling him 


_ that he ſhould live ſome time in his pre- 


ſent bitterneſs of ſoul before he would 
diſpatch him, and by, ordering him to 
retire into that, part of the-palace where 


| he had flain his father, whoſe murder 


wauld revenge in the very ſame plate 


©, where it was committed. By this means 


the poet obſerves that decency which 


Horace afterwards, eſtabliſlied by a rule, 
of forbearing to commit parricides or 
unnataral murders before the audience. 
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improbability. 
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is wrought to it's height, he follews his 


Nec coram populo natos Medea tracider.- © 


Arg PoE r. ver. 199. 


Let not Medea draw her murd'ring knife, 

And fpill her childrens blood upon the ſtage. 
1 . Ros co O. 

Fhe Freneh have therefore refined too 


much upon Horaee's rule, who never 


deſigned to baniſh all kinds of death 


trom the ſtage; but only ſuch as had too 
much horror in them, and which would 
have à better effect upon the audience 


when tranſacted behind the ſcenes. 1 


would therefore recommend to my coun- 


ene the practice of the antient poets, 
W 


o were very ſparing of their public 
executions, and rither choſe to perform 


them behind the ſcenes, if it could be 
done with as great an effe& upon the 


audience, At the ſame time I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that though the devoted perſons 


of the tragedy were ſeldom ſlain before 


the audience, which has generally ſome- 
thing ridiculous in it, their bodies were 
often produced after their death, which 
has always in it ſomething melancholy 


or terrifying ; ſo that the killing on the 
| ſtage does not ſeem to have been avoid- 


ed only as an indecency, but alſo as an 
Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet 5 
Art bumana palam coguat exta nefarins Aireus; 
Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in an- 
WD em: | I 
Quedcunque oftendis mibi ficy incredulus odi. 
g 1 Hook. Aus Pok r. vE8. 185. 


Medea muſt not draw her murd'ring knife, 
Nor Atreus there his horrid feaft prepare: 


. Cadmus and Progne's metamorphoſis, _, 
| (She to a ſwallow turn'd, he to a ſnake) / 


And whatſoever contradicts my ſenſe, , 
I hate to fee, and never can believe. | 
| V ReœscoMuox. 


I have now gone through the ſeveral 


dramatic inventions which are made uſe 


11tul to 


of by the ignorant poets to py the 


place of tragedy, and by the 


improve it; ſome of which I could wiſh | 


intirely rejected, and the reſt to be uſed 
with caution.. It would be an endleſs 
taſk to conſider comedF'in the ſame light, 
and to mention the innumerable ſhifts 
that mall wits put in practice to raiſe a 


laugh. Bullock in a ſhort coat, and 


Norris in a long one, ſeldom fail of this 
effect. In ordinary comedies, a broad 
and a narrow - brimmed hat are different 
characters. Sometimes the wit of the 


times 
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times in a pair af whiſkers. A lover 


running about the ſtage, with his head 


peeping out of a barrel, was thought a 


very good jeſt in King Charles the Se- 


cond's time; and invented by one of the 
firſt wits of that age. But becauſe ri- 


dicule is not ſo delicate as compaſſion, 


A. 


NATIO CONEDA EST 


HRE is nothing which I more 
deſire than a ſafe and honourable 
peace, though at the ſame time Tam very 


apprehenſive of many ill conſequences 


that may attend it. I do not mean in 
regard to our politics, but our manners. 


What an inundation ofribbons and bro- 


cades will break in upon us! What peals 
of laughter and impertinence ſhall we 
be expoſed to! For the prevention of 
thele great evils, I could heaxtily wiſh 
that there was an a& of parliament for 
prohibiting the importation of French 
Toppers: RT MON | 

he female inhabitants of our iſland 
have already received very ſtrong im- 
preſſions from this ludicrous nation, 
though by the length of the war, as there 
is no evil which has not ſome good at- 


» 


_ tending it, they are pretty wel worn 


out and forgotten. I remember'the time 
when ſome ef our well-bred country- 
women kept their valet-de-chambre, be- 
cauſe for ſooth, a man was much more 
handy about them than one of their'own 


. ſex. I myſelf have ſeen one of - theſe 


male Abigails tripping about.the room 
with a looking-glaſs in his hand, and 
combing his lady's hair a whole morn- 
ing together. Whether or no there was 
any truth in the ſtory of a lady's being 
got with child by one of theſe her hand- 
maids I cannot tell, but I think at pre- 
ent the whole race of them is ati in 
our own county. 9 

About the time that ſeveral of our 
ſex were taken into this kind of ſervice, 
the ladies likewiſe brought up the faſhion 
of receiving viſits in their beds. It was 


. then looked upon as a piece of ill · breed- 


ing for a woman to refuſe to ſee a man, 


becauſe ſhe was not ſtirring; and a porter 


would have been thought unfit for his 
Place, that could have made fo aukward 
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and becauſe the objects that make us 
laugh are infinitely more numerous than 
thole that make us weep, there is a much 
greater latitude for comic than tragic 
artifices, and by conſequence a much 
greater indulgence to be allowed them. 
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an excuſe. As I love to ſee every thing 
that is new, I once prevailed upon my 
friend Will Honeycomb to carry me- 
along with him to-one of theſe travelled 
ladies, deſiring him, at the ſame time, 
to preſent me as a foreigner who could 
not ſpeak Engliſh, that fo I might not 
be obliged tb bear a part in the diſcourſe, 
The lady, though willing to appear un- 
dreſt, had put on her beſt looks, and 
painted herſeif for our reception. Her 
hair appeared in a very nice diſorder, as 
the nigat-gown which was thrown upon 
her ſhoulders was rutfled with. great 
care. For my part, I am ſo ſhocked 
with every thing that looks immodeft 
in the fair-ſex, that I could not forbear 
taking off my eye from her when ſhe 
moved in her bed, and was in the greateſt 
confuſion imaginable every time the ſtir- 
red a leg or an arm. As the coquettes, 
who introduced this cuſtom, grew old, 
they left it off by degrees; well know- 
ing that a woman of threeſcore may kicx 
and tumble her heart out without mak 
ing any impreſſions. „ 
Sempronia is at preſent the moſt pro- 
feſt admirer of tke French nation, but 


is ſo modeſt as to admit her viſitants no 


farther than her toilet. It is a very odd 
ſight that beautiful creature makes, when 
the is talking politics with her treſſes 
flowing about her ſhoulders, and exa- 
mining that face in the glaſs which does 
ſuchexecutionuponallthe male ſtanders- 


by. How prettily does ſhe divide her 


diſcourſe between her woman and her 
viſitants! What ſprightly tranſitions 
does ſhe make from an opera or a ſer- 
mon, to an ivory comb or a pin- cuſnion? 
How have I been pleaſed to ſee her in- 
terrupted in an account of her travels, 
by a meſſage to her footman; and hold, 
ing her tongue in the 
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. THE 8PECTATOR, _ „ 
ral rellection, by applying the tip of it beth's wife was ſtillalive; and before he 
to a wee ; : | 


Ft 


natural to moſt of the ſex, 
be therefore the concern of every wiſe got out of the ſphere of her imperti- 


vity. On the contrary, the whole diſ- 


mort, diſcretion and mo 


\ 


1 


| could give an anſwer, fell a talking of 

There is nothing which expoſes. a the ghoſt of Banquo.. She had by this 
woman to greater dangers? than that time formed a little audience to herſelf, 
gaiety and aipineſs of temper, which are and fixed the attention of all about her. 
It ſhould But as I had a mind to hear the play, I 


and virtuous woman, to keep this nence, and planted myſelf in one of the 
ſprightlineſs from degenerating into le- remoteſt corners of the pit. 
This pretty childiſhneſsof behaviour 
courſe and behaviour of the/ French is is one of the moſt refined parts of 
to make the ſex more fantaſtical, or, as coquetry, and is not to be attained in 
they are pleaſed to term it, more awak- perfection by ladies that do not travel 
© ened,* than is conſiſtent either with for their improvement. A natural and 
virtue or diſcretion. To ſpeak loud in unconſtrained behaviour has ſomething 
public aſſemblies, to let every one hear in it fo agreeable, that it is no wonder 
you talk of things that ſhould only be to fee - people endeavouring after it. 
mentioned in private, or in whiſper, are But at the ſame time, it is ſo very hard 
looked upon as parts of a refined edu- to hit, when it is not born with us, that 
cation. At the {ame time a bluſh is people often make themſelves ridiculous 
unfaſhionable, and ſilence more ill-bred in attemptiag it. 
than any thing that can be ſpoken. In A very ingenious French author tells 
eſty, which in us, that the ladies of the court of France, 
all other ages and countries have been in his time, thought it ill- breeding, and 


regarded as the greateſt ornaments of a kind of female pedantry, to pronounce 


the fair-iex, are conſidered as the in- an hard word right; for which reaſon 
gredients of narrow converſation and they took frequent occaſion to uic hard 
tamily behaviour. words, that they might ſhew a politeneſs 


Some years ago I was at the tragedy in murdering them. He further adds, 


of Macbeth, and eee placed that a lady, of ſome quality at court, 


ing creatures. A little affer, as Bet- 


myſelf under a woman of quality that having accidentally made uſe of an hard 


is ſince dead; who, as I found by the word in ei and pronounced 


noiſe ſhe made was newly returned it right, the who ce aſſembly was out of 
from France. A little before the riſing countenance for her. | 
of the curtain, ſhe broke out into a I I muſt however be ſo juſt as to own, 


| Joud ſoliloquy— When will the dear that there are many ladies who haye 


witches enter? and immediately upon travelled, ſeveral thouſands of miles 
their firſt appearance, afked a lady that without being the worſe for it, and 
fat three boxes from her, on her right- have brought home with them all the 
hand, if thoſe witches were not charm- modeſty, diſcretion, and good ſenſe, that 
| | they went abroad with. As on the 
terton was in one of the fineſt ſpeeches contrary, there are great numbers of 
of the play, ſhe ſnook her fan at another travelled ladies, who have lived all their 
lady, who fat as far on her left-hand, days within the ſmoke of London, I 
and told her with a whiſper that might have known a woman that never was 
be heard all over the pit, we muſt not out of the pariſh of St. James's betray 
expect to ſee Balloon to-night. Not as many foreign fopperies in her car- 


long after, calling out to a young ba- riage, -as ſhe could have gleaned up in 


ronet by his name, who ſat three ſeats 
| before me, ſhe aſked him whether Mac- _ 


— 


half the countries, of Europe. 
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1 VVV | | oe SOL MY N 
le THE JARRING SEEDS OF ILL CONSORTED, THINGS. „ 
ir TIX 7 HEN IT want materials for this kle of London, in the good ſhip called 
of paper, it is my cuſtom to go the Achilles: Yarico— Zgreſcitque me- 
in abroad in queſt of game; and when I dende G hoſts— The Lady's Library 
el meet any proper ſubjett, I take the firſt Lion by trade a Tailor Dromedary 
id. opportunity of ſetting down an hint of called BucephalusEquipage the lady's 
1g it upon paper. At the ſame time I look ſummum bonum Charles Lillie to be 
er into the letters of my correſpondents, taken notice of— Short face a relief to f 
it. and if I find any thing ſuggeſted in envy—Redundancies in the three pro- | 
rd them that may afford matter of ſpecu- feſſions King Latinus a recruit—Jew » - 
at lation, I likewiſe enter a minute of it devouring an ham of bacon— Weſt⸗ | 
us in my collection of materials. By this minſter Abbey—Grand Cairo—Pro- | 
means J frequently carry about me à craſtination— April Fools—BlueBoars, . F 
Ils whole ſheet -full of hints, that would Red Lions, Hogs in Armour Enter a | 
ce, look like a rhapſody of nonſenſe to any King and two Fidlers ſalus - Admiſſion . 
nd body but myſelf ; there is nothing in into the Ugly Club—Beauty, how im | 
ce them but obſcurity and confuſion, rav- en ee, EEE true and falſe MN 
on ing and inconſiſtency. In ſhort, they Humour—The Parrot's  School-Miſ- e 
d are my ſpeculations in the firſt princi-* treſs— Face half Pict Half Britiſn = 
eſs ples, that, like the world in it's chaos, No Man to be an hero of a Tragedy unn 
ds, are void of all light, diſtinction, and der fix feet Club of Sighers—Letters —_ = 
rt, „ oe et; L from Flower- pots, Elbow chairs, Tape- & 
ard About a week ſince there happened ſtry- figures, Lion, Thunder—TheBell- _ 
ced to me a very odd accident, by reaſon of rings to the Puppet-ſhow—Old Woman [ll 
t of one of theſe my papers of minutes Which with a beard married to a ſinock- faced : | | 
I had-accidentally dropped at Lloyd's boy—My next coat to be turned up wr 
vn, Cotfee-houſe, where the auctions are with blue Fable of Tongs and Grid- 3 
aye uſually kept. Before I miſſed it, there iron—Flower 'Dyers—The Soldier's n 
iles was a cluſter of people who had found Prayer Thank ye for nothing, ſays 
and it, and were diverting themſelves with the GallypotPactolus in Stockings, 
the it at one end of the coffee- houſe: it had with golden clocks to them Bamboos, | F 
that raiſed ſo much laughter among them Cudgels, Drum-ſticks—Slip of yyy 
the before T had obſerved what they were Landlady's eldeſt daughter TheBlacl x | 
S of about, that I had not the courage to mare with a ſtar in her forehead The MY 
heir bon it. The boy of the coffee-houſe, Barber's Pole—Will Honeycomb's £3. 
5 when they had done with it, carried it coat- pocket Cæſar's behaviour and <A 
WAY about in his hand, aſking every body my ofrn in parallel circumſtances—- 4 | 
tray if they had dropped a written paper; Poem in Patch-wark—Nu/li gravis eff I 
_” but nobody challenging it, he was or- percuſſus Achilles—The Female-Conven- . 
* dered by thoſe merry gentleman who 1 Ogle- maſter. 8 
had before peruſed it, to get up into the The reading of this paper made the F 
=p auction-pulpit, and read it to the whole - whole coffee-houſe very merry; ſome of 4 
room, that if any one would own it, them concluded it-was written by 4 2 | 
they might. The boy accordingly madman, and others by ſomebody that i 
mounted the pulpit, and with a vety. had been taking notes out of the Spec- 4} 
_ audible voice read as follows; | tator. One who had the appearance of | 
J RN RE Fe go a very ſubſtantial citizen, told us, with | 
CC MAN DT ESL +" > ſeveral politic winks and nods, that ge | 
*SirRogerde Coverley's countryſeat— wiſhed there was no more in the paper 
| Yes, for I hate long ſpeeches— Query, than what was expreſſed in it: that for 0 
LVI. if a good Chriſtian may be a Conjurer his part: he looked upon the Dromedary, 5 
. 1 Childermas-day, Saltſeller, Houſe- dog, the Gridiron, and the Barber's Pole, to 48 
Screech-owl,Cricket=Mr, Thomas In- ſignify ſomething more than what was 
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uſually meant by thoſe words; and that 


he thought the coffee- man could not 


do better than to carry the paper to one 
| He further 
added, that he did not like the name of 


the outlandiſh man with the golden 
clock in his ſtockings.. A young Ox- 


ford ſcholar, who chanced to he with 


his uncle at the coffee-houſe, diſcovered 


to us who this Pactolus was; and by 


thrice at the reading of it, I twiſted it 


that means turned the whole icheme of 
this worthy citizen into ridicule. While 
they were making their ſeveral] conjec- 
tures upon this innocent paper, I reached 
out my arm to the boy, as he was com- 
ing out of the pulpit, to give it me; 
which he did accordingly. This drew 


the eyes of the whole company. upon 


me; but after having caſt a curſory glance 
over it, and ſhook my head twice or 


into à kind of match, and lit my pipe 


with it. My profound ſilence, . toge- 


ther with the ſteadineſs of my counte- 


nance, and the gravity of my behaviour 
during this whole tranſaction, raiſed a 
very lud laugh on all ſides of me; but 


as I had eſcaped all ſuſpicion of being 
the author, I was very well ſatisfied ; 


and applying myſelf to my pipe and the 


Poſtman, took no farther notice of any 
thing that paſſed about me. 


My reader will find, that I have al- 


ready made uſe of above half the con- 
tents of the foregoing paper ; and will 
eaſily ſuppoſe, that thoſe ſubjects which 


_are yet untouched, were ſuch proviſions 
as I had made for his future entertain- 


ment. But as I have been unluckil 


prevented by this accident, I ſhall only 


give him the letters which relate to the 


two laſt hints. The firſt of them I 


ſhould not have publiſhed, were I not. 


informed that there is many an huſband 


who ſuffers very much in his private 
affairs by the indifcreet zeal of ſuch a 


partner as is hereafter mentiond ; to 
whom I may apply the barbarous in- 
ſcription quoted by the Biſhop of Sa- 
liſbury in his travels; Dum nimis pia 
© eft, facta et} impia Through too 
much piety ſhe became impious.* _ 
1 | | 


oe . 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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I Am one of thoſe unhappy men that, 
are plagued wich a Gotpel-gollip, 

common among Diſſenters, eſpecially 
friends. Lectures in the morning, 
church- meetings at noon, and prepara- 
tion-ſermons at night, take up ſo much 
of her time, it is very rare the knows 
what we have for dinner, unleſs when 
the preacher is to be at it. With him 
come a tribe, all brothers and ſiſters, it 
ſeems ; while others, really ſuch, are 
deemed no relations. If at any time I 
have her company alone, ſhe is a mere 
ſermon popgun, repeating and diſcharg- 
ing texts, proofs, and applications, ſo 
perpetually, that however weary I may 
go to-bed, the noiſe,in my head will 
not let me ſleep till mts morning. 
The miſery of my caſe, and great num- 
.bers of ſuch ſufferers, plead your pity 
and ſpeedy relief, otherwife muſt ex- 
pe, in a little time, to be lectured, 
preached, and prayed into want, unlels 
the happineſs of being ſooner talked to 
death prevent it. IJ am, &c. R. G. 


The ſecond letter relating to the 
Ogling-Maſter, runs thus: | 
MR. SPECTATOR, ? 
I Am an Iriſh gentleman, that have 
travelled many years for my im- 
provement ; during which time I have 
accompliſhed myfelf in the whole art of 
ogling, as it is at preſent practiſed in all 
the polite nations of Europe. Being 
thus qualified, I intend, by the advice 
of my friends, to ſet up for an ogling- 
maſter. I teach the church-ogle in the 
morning, and the play-houſe-ogle by 
candle-light. I have W over 
wiſh me a new flying ogle fit for the 
Ring; which I teach in the duſk of the 
evening, or in any hour of the day by 
darkening one of my windows. I 
have a manuſcript by me called The 
« Compleat Ogler, which I ſhall be 
ready to ſhew you upon any occaſion. 
In the mean time, I beg you will publiſh 
the ſubſtance of this letter in an adver- 
tiſement, and you will very inuch oblige, 
%%% 
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| LAUGH, IF YOU'RE WISE. 


TR. Hobbes, in his diſcourſe of 
human nature, which in wy 
humble opinion, is much the beſt of all 


his works, after ſome very curious ob-. 
lervations upon laughter, concludes 


thus: © The paſſion of laughter is no- 


© thing elſe but ſudden glory ariſing | 


Li) 


from ſome ſudden conception of ſome 
© emineacy in ourſelves, by compariſon 
«© with the infirmity of others, or with 
our own formerly; for men laugh at 
© the follies of themſelves paſt, when 
© they come ſuddenly to remembrance, 
except they bring with them any pre- 
« {ent diſhonour.” „ 
According to this author therefore, 
when we hear a man laugh exceſſively, 
inſtead of ſaying he is very merry, we 
ought to tell him he is very proud. 
And indeed, if we look into the bottom 
of this matter, we ſhall meet with many 
obſervations to confirm us in his opi- 
nion. Every onę laughs at ſomebody 
that is in an inferior ſtate of foll 10 
himſelf. It was formerly the cuſto 
for every great houſe in England to keep 
a tame fool dreſſed in petticoats, that 
the heir of the family might have an 


opportunity of joking upon him and di- 


verting himſelf with his abſurdities. 
For the ſame reaſon idiots are ſtill in 
requeſt in moſt of the courts of Ger- 
many, where there is not a prince of 
any great magnificence, who has not 


two or three dreſſed, diſtinguiſhed, un- 


diſputed fools in his retinue, whom the 
reſt of the courtiers are always breaking 
their jeſts upon. 
The Dutch, who are more famous 
for their induſtry and application, than 
for wit and humour, hang up in ſeveral 
of their ſtreets what they call the ſign of 
the Gaper, that is, the head of an idiot 
dreſſed in a cap and bells, and gaping 
in a moſt immoderate manner: this is a 
ſtanding jeſt at Amſterdam. 5 
Thus every one diverts himſelf with 
ſome perſon or other that is below him 
in point ot underſtand ing, and triumphs 
in the ſuperiority of his genius, whillt 


— 


he has ſuch objects of deriſion before 
his eyes. Mr, Dennis has very well. 


expreſſed this in a couple of humorous 
lines, which are part of a tranſlation of 
a ſatire in Monſteur Boileau. 


Thus one foal lolls his tongue out at another, | 
And ſhakes his empty noddle at his brother, 


Mr. Hobbes's reflection gives us the 
reaſonwhythe infignificant people above- 
mentioned are ſtirrers-up of laughter 
among men of a groſs taſte; but as the 


more underſtanding part of mank ind 


do not find their riſibility affected by 
ſuch ordinary objects, it may be worth 
the while to examine into the ſeveral 


provocatives of langhter in men of ſu- 
perior ſenſe and knowledge. 


In the firſt place I muſt obſerve, that 


there is a ſet of merry drolls, whom the 


common people of all countries admire, 
and ſeem to love ſo well, that they 
could eat them, according to the old 
proverb; I mean thoſe circumforaneous 
wits whom every nation calls. by the 
name of that diſh of meat which it loves 


| beſt. In Holland they are termed Pickled 


Herrings ; in France, Jean Pottages ; in 
Italy, Maccaronies ; and in Great Bri- 
tain, Jack-Pudding. 
wags, from whatſoever food they receive 
their titles, that they may make their 
audiences laugh, always. appear in a 


fool's coat, and commit ſuch blunders 


and miſtakes in every ſtep they take, 
and every word they utter, as thoſe who - 
liſten to them would be aſhamed of. 
But this little triumph. of the under- 
ſtanding, under the diſguiſe of laughter, 
is no where more vilible than in that - 
cuſtom which prevails every where 
among us on the firſt day of the preſent - 
month, when Every body takes it in his 
head to make as many fools-as he can. 
In proportion as there are more follies 


diſcovered, ſo there is more laughter 


raiſed on this day than on any other in 


the whole year. A neighbour of mine, 


who is a haberdaſher by trade, and 'a 
very ſhallow conceited fellow, makes 
his boaſts that for theſe ten years ſuc- - 


ceſſively he has not made leſs than a 


hundred April fools. My landlady 
had a falling out with him about a _ : 
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night ago, for ſendin every one of her 


children upon ſome 
ſhe terms it. | 
buy an halfpenny worth of incle at a 
ſnoemaker's; the eldeſt daughter was 
diſpatched half a mile to ſee a monſter ; 
and in ſhort, the whole family of inno- 
cent children made April fools. Nay, 
| my landlady herſelf did not eſcapꝭ him. 

his 


eeveleſs errand, as 


This art of wit is well enough, when 
_ confined to one day in a twelemonth; 
but there is an ingenious tribe of men 

- ſprung up of late years, who are for 
 makingApril fools every day in the year. 

Theſe gentlemen are commonly diſtin- 

guiſhed by the name of Biters; a race 

pf men that are perpetually employed 
jn laughing at thoſe miſtakes which are 
of their own production. . 
- Thus. we fee, in proportion as one 
man is more refined than another, he 
chuſes his fool out of a lower or higher 

claſs of mankind; or, to ſpeak in a 

more philoſophical language, that ſecret 

elation and pride of heart, which is ge- 
nerally called laughter, ariſes' in him, 
from his comparing himſelf with an ob- 


ject below him, whether it ſo happens 


that it be a natural or an artificial fool. 
It is indeed very poſſible, that the perſons 


we laugh at may in the main of their 


characters be much wiſer men than our- 
ſelves; but if they would have us laugh 
at them, they muſt fall ſhort of us in 
© thoſereſpe&s which ſtir up this paſſion. 


I am afraid I ſhall appear too abſtract- 


ed in my ſpeculations, if I ſhew that 
when a man of wit makes us laugh, it 
18 by betraying fome oddneſs or infimity 
in his own character, or in the repre- 
fentation which he makes of others ; and 
that when we laugh at a brute, or even 
at an inanimate thing, it is at ſome ac- 
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Tv correſpondents take it ill if I 
do not, from time to time, let 


chem know I have received their letters; 


The moſt effectual way will be to pub- 
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Her eldeſt ſon went to 


is empty fellow has. laughed upon 
- theſe conceits ever fince. | - + 
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tant ſubjects; 


e fome of them that ace upon ien. 


- 
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tion or incident that bears a remote 
analogy to any blunder or abſurdity in 
- reaſonable creature. 

But to come into common life; I ſhall 
paſs by the conſideration of thoſe ſtage 
coxcombs that are able to ſhake a whole 

audience, and take notice of a particu- 
lar ſort of men who are ſuch provokers 
of mirth in converſation, that it is im- 


poſſible for a club or merry meeting to 


ſubſiſt without them; I mean thoſe ho- 


neſt gentlemen that are always expoſed 
to the wit and, raillery of their well- 
wiſhers and companions; that are pelted 
by men, women, and children, Fiends 
and foes, and, in a word, ſtands as Butts 
in converſation, for every one to ſhoot 
at that pleaſes. I know ſeveral of theſe 
Butts who are men of wit and ſenſe, 
though by ſome odd turn of humour, 


. ſome unlucky caſt in their perſon or be- 


haviour, they have always the misfor- 
tune to make the company merry. The 


truth of it is, a man is not qualified for 


a Butt, who has not a good deal of wit 
and vivacity,, even on the ridiculous 
ſide of his character. A ſtupid Butt is 
only fit for the converſation of nga? 
people; men of wit require one that will 
give them play, and beſtir himſelf in the 
abſurd part of his behaviour. A Butt 
with theſe accompliſhments frequently 
gets the laugh of his fide, and turns the 
_ Tidicule upon him that attacks him. 
Sir John Falſtalff was an heroof this ſpe- 
cies, and gives a good deſcription of 
himſelf in fie capacity of a Butt, after 
the following manner: Men of all 
© ſorts,” ſays that merry knight, take 
© a pride to gird at me. The brain of 
man is not able to invent any thing 
that tends to laughter more Fung 
.© invent, or is invented on me. I am 
© not only witty in myſelf, but the caule 
* that wit is in other men. C 


© I 


, 
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Fux VARIOUS SHAPES HE OF-TEN+ FINDS ACCESS, | © 


| which 1 ſhall introduce 
with a letter of my own that I writ 2 
8 fornight ago to a fraternity who thought 
fit to make me an honorary member- 
15 27 ' , — — = 2 10 
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ro rr PRESIDENT Au D FELLOWS and keep the upper end of the table. 
of THE UGLY cls. And indeed I think they want a carvers 
Yer CET 0% 3 Se 00-3 ae apc? * which I can be after as ugly a manner 
2 MAY, 1F,PT ref vous DEFORMITIES, as they canwiſh. I defire your thoughts 
112 —— the notification of the of my claim as ſoon as you can. Add 
- honour you have done me, in ad- to my features the length of iny face, 
mitting me into your ſociety. I ac- which is full half- yard ; though i never 
knowledge my want of merit, and for knew the, reaſon af it till you gave one 
that renſon ſhall endeavour at all times for che ſhortneſs of yours. If I knew | 
to make up my own failures, by intro- à name ugly enough to belong to the 
ducing and recommending to che club above-deicribed face, I would feign 
perſons of more; undoubted qualifica - one: but, to my unſpeakable mis for- 
tions than I can pretend to. I ſhall tune, my name is the only diſagreeable 
next week come Jovi in the ſtage- prettinels ahout me; ſo pr ythee make 
coach, in order to take my ſeat at the one for me that ſigniſies all the defor- 
board; and ſhall bring with me a can- mity in the world. + You underſtand 
didate of each ſex. The perſons I ſhall Latin, but be fure bring it in with my 
preſent to you, are an old Beau and a being, in the ſincerity of my heart, 
modern Pict. If they are not ſo emi- your moſt; frightful admirer, and ſer- 
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nentl gifted by nature as our aſſembly vant, 2 be 
expedts, IVE _ leave to ſay their 8 N TE £33”? RN  HECATISSA., 

- quired af Ars ingreates than an) that ban rio egont rd : | 
has ever appeared before you. The Beau  MRe8PECTATORy 5 td 15 
has varied his dreſs every day of his life F Read your diſcourſeuponaffeRtation, | 
for theſe thirty years laſt paſt, and ſtill and from the remarks made in it ex | 
added to the deformityhe was born with. amined my own heart ſo ſtrictly, that T i 
The Pi& has {till greater merit toward thought I had found out it's moſt ſecret | 

us, and has, ever fince ſhe came to avenues, with a reſolution to be aware || 
years of diſcretion,” deſerted the hand- of you for the future. But alas! to my + 4 

- ſome party, and taken all poſſible pains ſorrow I-now underſtand, that I have | 

to acquire the face in which I ſhall pre- ſeveral follies which I do not know the 1 
\ | ſent her to your conſideration and favor. root of. Iam an old fellow, and ex- 1 


I am, gentlemen, your moſt obliged tremely troubled with the gout: but 
humble ſervant. bhauving always a ſtrong vanity towards 
Tk SPECTATOR. being pleaſing in the eyes of women, I 
ELIE on ion dn 8 
P. 8. Idefire, to know whether you mounted in high-heeled, ſhoes with a 
admit people of quality. .« glazed wax-leather inftep. Two days 
| NE rr dl rn ò ò?ũ on NT after a ſeyere fit I was invited to a 
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S -14-,.-: DIF0's bowls inthe itye whore A Bee 
To ſhew you there are among us of lieved I ſhould ſee ladies; and with my * 
1 the yain weak ſex, ſome that bave uſual complaiſance crippled myſelf co : 
honeſty and fortitude.enough to dare to wait upon them. A very ſumptuous 
be ugly, and willing to be thnught ſo; table, agreeable company, and kind re- 

1 apply myſelf to you, to beg your in- ception, were but ſo many importunate - 
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tereſt and recommendation t the Ugly additions to the torment, I was in. 4 
Club. If my own word will, not be gentleman of the family obſerved my 
taken, though in this caſe 2 woman's cohdition ; and, ſoon after the Queen's 
„ edible. witneſs of health, he in the preſence of the whol, 

. D for their company, Company, with his own hands, oy <6 
wh et er they inſiſt upon hair, fore cad, ed me into an old pair of. his own i 10ES» ; 
eyes, cheeks, or chin; to which I muſt , The operation, before fine ladies, to 
add, that I find it eaſier to Jean to my me: who am by nature a coxcamb, was _ 
left 15 than my right. I hope I am ſuffered with the ſame reluctance as they _ 

in all reſpects agrecable; and for hu- admit the help of men in their greate 


—— — 


I mour and mirth, I'll keep up tothe preſi- extremity. The return of.,cale made 
t dent himſelf. All the favour I'll pretend me forgive tae, rough obligation laid 
= to is, that as I am the firſt woman that upon me, which at that time. relieved 


has appeared defirous of good company m) body from a diſtemper, and will my | 
þ and 3 converſation, =y rake - ind for ever hy hs folly. gee ES TREE 
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this way. 
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W E have your papers here the morn- 
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charity received, F return my thanks 


Your moſt humble, ſervant. 
ws: 230 | i the heroes appear only like ſturdy beg- 
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ing they come out, and we have 


been very well entertained with your 
laſt, upon the falſe ornaments of perſons 


who xepreſent heroes in z tragedy. 


What made your ſpeculation come very 


ſeaſonably among us is, that we. have 


., now at this place a company of ftroliers, 
who are very far from offending in the 
iümpertinent ſplendor of the drama. 

They are ſo far from falling into theſe 


falſe gallantries, that the ſtage is here 
in it's original ſituation of a cart. Alex- 


ander the Great was acted by a fellow, 


in a paper cravat. The next day, the 


Earl ot Eſſex ſeemed to have no diſtreſs 
but his poverty: and my Lord Fopping- 


ton the ſame morning wanted any better 
 .mneans to ſhew himlelf a fop, than by 
wearing ſtockings of different colours. 


In a word, though they have had a full 
barn for many days together, our itine- 
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T is very natural for a man, who is 
not turned for mirthful meetings of 


men, or aſſemblies of the' fair-ſex, to 
delight in that fort. of converſation 
- which we find in coffee-houſes. Here 


a man of my temper is in his element; 
for if lie cannot talk, he ean ſtill be 
more agreeable to his company, as well 


as pleaſed in himſelf, in being only an 
-| hearer, It is a ſecret known but to 
few, yet of no ſmall uſe in the conduct 


of life, that when you fall into'a man's 
converſation, the firſt thing you ſhould 
conſider is, whether he has a greater 


jnclination to hear you, or that you 
fould hear him. The latter is the moſt 


general deſire, and I know very able 


flatterers that never ſpeak à word in 


praiſe of the perfons from whom they 
obtain daily favours, but ſtill practiſe a 
TkilfuF attention to whatever is uttered 
by thoſe with whom they converſe, We 


are very curious to obſerve the behaviour 
of great men and their clients; but the 


do it at the e 


MEN AND THEIX MANNERS T 


rants are till ſo wretchedly poor, that, 


without you can prevail to ſend us the 
furniture yau forbid at the play-houſe, 


gars, and the heroines gipſies. We 


have had but one part which was per- 
formed and dreſſed with propriety, and 


that was Juſtice Clodpate- This was 
ſo well done, that it offended Mr. Juſ- 
tice Overdo, whe, in the midſt of our 
whole audience, was, like Quixote in 
the puppet-ſhow, ſo highly provoked, 


that he told them, if they would move 
' compaſhon, it ſhould be in their own 


perſons, and not in the characters of 
diſtreſſed princes and potentates: he told 
them, if they were ſo good at findin; 
the way to people's hearts, they ſhoul: 
of bridges or church- 
porches, in their proper vocation of beg- 


gars. This, the Juſtice ſays, they mult 


expect, ſince they could not be content- 
ed to act heathen warriors, and ſuch 


fellows as Alexander, but muſt preſume 


to make a mockery of 'one of the quo- 
rum, Your ſervant. „„ 
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| ſame paſſions and intereſts move men in 


lower ſpheres ; and I, that have nothing 


elſe to do but make obſervations, ſee in 


every parith, ſtreet, lane, and alley, of 


. this populous city, a little potentate that 
Has [FA court and bis "Yoo! aver who lay 


ſnares for his affection and favour by 
the ſame arts that are practiſed by men 


in Higher ſtations. . 
In the place I moſt uſually frequent, 


whiefr they make a figure, than. in any 
real greatneſs above one another. I. 


who am at the coffee-honſe at fix in 


morning, know that my friend Beaver 


the haberdaſher has a levee of more un- 


diſſembled friends and admirers, than 
moſt of the eourtiers or generals of Great 
Britain. Every man about him has, 


perhaps, a newſpaper in his hand; but 


none can pretend to gueſt what ſfep wil 
tilt Mr. Beaver has thrown down hi 


Pipe, and deelares what meaſures the 


N lies 
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men differ rather in the time of day in 


be taken in any one court of r 
1 


— 
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Allies muſt enter into upon this/ new 


poſture of affairs. Our coffee-houſe is 


near one of the inns of court, and Bea- 


ver has the audience and- admiration of 


his neighbours from fix till within 


quarter of eight, at which time he is 


interrupted by the ſtudents of the kouſe; 
ſome of whom are ready-dreſſed for 


Weſtminſter, at eight in a morning, 
-with faces as 'buſy as if they were re- 
tained in every cauſe there; and others 
come in their night-gowns to ſaunter 
away their time, as if they never deſign- 
ed to go thither. I do nõt know that I 
meet, in any of my walks, objects 


which move both my ſpleen and laugh- 


ter ſo effectually, as thoſe young fellows 
at the Grecian, Squire's, Searl's, and 
all other coffee-houſes- adjacent to the 
law, who riſe early for no other purpoſe 
but to 'publiſh their lazineſs. One 
would think theſe young virtuoſos take 
4 gay cap and flippers, with a ſcarf and 
party- coloured gown, to be enſigns of 
dignity; for the vain things approach 
each other with an air, hich ſhews 
they regard one another for their veſt- 
ments. I have obſerved that the ſupe- 
riority among theſe proceeds from an 
opinion of gallantry and faſhion: the 
gentleman in the ſtrawberry ſaſh,” who 
preſides ſo much over the reſt, has, it 
ſeems, ſubſcribed to every opera this 
laſt winter, and is ſuppoſed to receive 
favours from one of the actreſſes. | 
When the day grows too buſy for 
theſe gentlemen to enjoy any longer'the 
pleaſures of their deſhabille, with any 
manner of confidence, they give place 


to men who have buſineſs or good ſenſe 


in their faces, and come to the coffee- 
houſe either to tranſact affairs or enjo 
converſation. The perſons to whoſe 
behaviour and diſcourſe I have moſt re- 
ard are ſuch as are between theſe two 
orts of men; ſuch as have not ſpirits 
too active to be happy and well pleaſed 
in a private condition, nor complexions 
too warm to make them neglect the du- 
ties and relations of life. Of theſe ſort 
ol men conſiſt the worthier part of man- 
Kind; of theſe are all good fathers, ge- 
nerous brothers, ſincère friends, and 
faithful ſubje&s. Their entertainments 


are derived rather from reaſon than ima- 


gination; which is the cauſe that there 
1s no impatience or inſtability in their 
ipeech or action. You fee in their 
Fountenanees they: are at home, and in 


quiet poſleſſion of the preſent inſtant 2 Ab 
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it paſſes, without defiring to quicken it 
by gratifying any paſſion, or proſecut- 
ing any new deſign. "Theſe are the men 
formed for ſociety, and thoſe little com- 


munities which we expreſs by the word 


Neighbourhoods. ' | 
he coffce-houſe is the place of ren- - 


ce vous to all that live near it, who are 


thus turned to reliſh calm and ordinary 
life. Eubulus preſides over the middle 
hours of the day, when this aſſembly _ 
of men meet together. He enjoys a great 
fortune handſomely, without launching 
into expence; and exerts many noble 
and uſetul qualities, without 1 
in any public employment. His wil- 
dom and knowledge are ſerviceable to 
all that think fit to make uſe of them; 


and he does the office of a council, à 


judge, an executor, and a friend, to all 
his acquaintance, not only without the 
profits which attend ſuch offices, but 
alſo without the deference and homage 
which are uſually paid to them. 
giving of thanks is diſpleaſing to him. 
The greateſt gratitude you can ſhew 


kim, is to let him ſee you are the better 


man for his ſervices ; and that you are 
as ready to oblige others, as he is to, 
oblige you. * 

In the private exigencies of his friends 


he lends, at legal value, conſiderable 


ſums, which he might highly increaſe 
by rolling in the public. ſtocks. He does 
not conſider in whaſe hands his money 
will improve moſt, but where it will do 
Eubulus has fo great an authority in 
his little diurnal audience, that when 
he ſhakes his head at any piece of pub- 
lic news, they all of them appear de- 
jected; and, on the contrary, go home 
to their dinners with a good ſtomach 
and chearful afpect, when Eubulus feems 
to intimate that things go well. Nay, 
their veneration towards him is ſo great, 
that when they are in other company 
they ſpeak pe act after him; are wiſe 
in his ſentences; and are no ſooner ſat 
down at their own tables, but they hope 
or fear, rejoice or deſpond, as they ſaw. 
him do at the coffee-houſe. In a word, 


every man is Eubulus as ſoon as his 
back is turned. . i 


Having here given an account of the 
ſeveral reigns that ſueceed each other 


from day break till dinner-time, I ſhall | 
mention the monarchs of the afternoon 
on another occaſion, and ſhut up the 
whole ſeries of 


them with the hiſtory of 
Tom 


„ 


The”. 
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Tom the Tyrant; whio, as firſt miviſter his orders in the moſt arbitrary manner 
of the coffee-houſe, takes the govern- to the ſervants below him, as to the diſ- 
ment upon him between the hours of poſition of liquors, coals, and cinders. 
eleven and twelve ne ieee e R 
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© 00D SENSE AND NATURE ALWAYS SPEAK. THE sur. 


= SIE 7 HEN the four Indian Kings: *© faſhioned into-the ſhape it now bears 
3 were in this country about a, © by ſeveral tools and inſtruments, of 
twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with © which they have a wonderful variety 
the rabble, and followed them a whole in this country. It was probably at 
day together, being wondertully ſtruck * firſt an huge miſ- ſhapen rock that 
with the ſight of every thing that is new grew upon the top of the hill, which 
or uncommon. I have, ſince their de- the natives of the country, after having 
parture, employed a friend to make cut it into a kind of regular figure, 
many inquiries of their landlord the up- bored and hollowed with incredible 
holſterer, relating to their manners and © pains and induſtry, until they had _ 
converſation, as alſo concerning the re- © wrought in it all thoſe. beautiful 
marks which they made in this coun- * vaults and caverns into which it is di- 
try: for, next to the forming a right vided at this day. As ſoon, as this 
„ notion of ſuch ſtrangers, I ſhould be 
deſirous of learning what ideas they have 
conceived of us. | 
The nolſterer, finding my friend 


/ 


very inquiſitive about theſe his _— - 


c 
* 
c 
© rock was thus curiouſly ſcooped to 
© their liking, a prodigions number of 
© hands muſt have been employed in 
© caipping the out- ſide of it, which is 
©. now as ſmooth as the ſurface of a 
«© pebble; and is in ſeveral places hewn 
© out into pillars that ſtand like the 
© trunks of ſo many trees bound about 
© the top with garlands of leaves. It is 
© probable that when this great work 
© was. begun, 'which muſt have been 
many hundred years ago, there was 
© ſome religion among this people: for 
„they give it the name of a temple, 
© and have a tradition that it was de- 
© ſigned for men to pay their devotions 
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brought him ſome time ſince a little 

: bundle of papers, which he aſſured him 
were written by King Sa Ga Vean Qua 

Raſh Tow, and, as he ſuppoſes, left 

Hl behind by ſome miſtake. Theſe papers 
1 are now tranſlated, and contain abund- 
4 N ance of very odd obſervations, which I 
bh find this little fraternity of kings made 
during their ſtay in the iſle of Great Bri- 
tain, I ſhall preſent my reader with a 
| ſhort ſpecimen of them in this paper, 
3 and may perhaps communicate more to 
him hereafter. In the article of London 
are the following words, which with- 
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in. And indeed there are ſeveral- rea- 
ſons which make us think that the na- 
tives of this country had formerly 


— 


out doubt are meant of the church of among them ſome ſort of worſhip; for 
* St. Paul. 8 they {et apart every ſeventh day as ſa- 
1 On the moſt riſing part of the town ; cred'; but upon my going into one of 
ml! © there ſtands a huge houſe, big enough * theſe holy houſes on that day, I could 
0 to contain the whole nation of which © not obſerve any circumſtance of devo- 
Bike © am king. Our good brother. E Tow O © tion in their behaviour. There was 
. © Koam, king of the Rivers, is of opi- * indeed a man/ in black, who was 


mounted above the reſt, and ſeemed 
to utter ſomething with a great deal 
of vehemence; but as for thoſe under- 
neath him, inſtead of paying their 
worſhip to the Deity of the place, 


. © nion it was made by the hands of that 
205 great God to whom it is conſecrated. 

The kings of Granajah and of the 
Six Nations believe it was created with 
© the earth, and produced on the ſame | | 

day with the ſun and moon. But for they were moſt of them bowing and 

' my own part, by the beſt information * curtſymg to one another, and a conſi- 

I could get of this matter, I am apt * derable number of them faſt aſleep. 

to think that this prodigious pile was The Queen of the country oppoine 
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© ſelves underſt | 
© culars. But we ſoon perceived theſe 
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© ed two men to attend us, that had 
© enough of our a to make them- 
od in ſome few parti- 


© two were great enemies to one another; 
and did not always agree in the ſame 


ſtary. We couſd małe a ſhift to ga- 


ther out of one of them, that this 
© jfland was very much infeſted with a 
© monſtrous kind of animals, in the 
© ſhape of men, called, Whigs; and he 
© often told us, that he hoped we ſhould 


meet withmone of them in our way, 
for that, if we did, they would be. 
apt to knock us down for being kings. 


Our other interpreter uſed to talk 


a e was as great a monſter 
as the Whig, and would treat us as 
ill for being forgigners. Thele two 
creatures, it ſeems, are born with a 
ſecret antipathy to one another, and 
engage when they meet as naturally 
as the elephant and the rhinoceros. 
But as we law none of either of theſe 
ſpecies, we are apt to think that our 
guides deceived us with miſrepreſen- 
tations and fiftions, and amuſed us 
with an account of ſuch monſters as 
are not really in their country. 
© Theſe particulars we made a ſhift 

; 4 » OR C 1 
to pick out from the diſcourſe of our 
interpreters; which we put together 
as well as we could, being able to un- 


what they ſaid,and afterwards making 
up the meaning of it among ourſelves. 
he men of the country are very cun- 
ning and ingenious -in handicraft 
works, but withalyg very idle, that 
we often ſaw young luſty raw-boned 
fellows carried up and down the ſtreet. 
in little covered rooms by a couple of 


. © porters who are hired for that ſervice. 


. Their dreſs is likewiſe verybarbarous, 


4 © for hey almoſt ſtrangle themſelves 


about the neck, amd bind their Bodies 
with many ligatures, that we are apt 


to think are the occaſion of ſeveral 


7 diſtempers among them, which our 


country is intirely free from. Inſtead 


© of thoſe beautiful feathers with which 


* 


*-we adorn our heads, they often 185 


* up a monſtrous buſh of, hair, whic 
covers their heads, and falls down in 


. { alarge fleece below the middle of their 


Es: 0 


— 
oy 


very much-of a kind of animal called 


derftand but here and there a word of 
\ © out in another, inſomuch that I have 
© ſeen a ſpot on the forehead in the af- 
- © ternoon, which was upon the chin in 


Fg 


— 


3 


© it as if it was of their own growth. 


We were invited to'one of their 


- b diverſions, where we hoped to 
have ſeen the great men of their coun. 
© try running down a ſtag or pitching a 
© bar, that we might have diſcovered 
© who were the perſons of the greateſt 


© abilities araong them; but H tead of 


© that, they conveyed us into ws 


© room lighted vp with abundaneea 


„candles, where this lazy people (at 


© ſtill above three hours to {ce ſeveral 


© feats of ingenuity performed byothers, 


© who it ſeems were paid for it. 


of their heads grow to a great length; 

-© but as the men make à great thowr 
7 . PW ned 8 | | 

© with heads of hair that are none of 
c their own, the women, who they ſay 
© -have very fine heads bf hair, tie it up 


in ͤà knot, and caver it from being 
© feen. The women look like angels, 


and would be more beautiful than the 
fun, were it not for little black ſpots 


© that are apt to break out in their fa- 


ces, and ſometimes riſe in very odd 
figures. I have obſerved that thoſe 
© little blemiſhes wear off very ſoen 
© but when they diſappear in one part 
of the face, they are very apt to break 


© the morning. a 

The author then proceeds to ſnew the 
abſurdity of breccheh and petticoats, 
with many other curious obſervations, 


which I ſhall reſerve for another occa- 


ſion. I cannot however conclude this 


paper, without taking notice, that amidſt 


theſe wild remarks there now and then 
appears ſomething very reaſonable, I 
cannot likewiſe forbear obſerving, that 


we arealFguilty in ſome meaſure of the 


ſame narrow way of thinking, which 


we meet with in this abſtract of the In- 


dian Journal, when we fancy the cuſ- 
toms, dreſſes, and manners, of other 


coutries, are ridiculous; and extrava- - 


_ gant, if they do not reſemble thoſe of 


our own. * | 
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back; with which they walk up and 
_ © down tlie ſtreets, and are as proud of 


- 
— — 


© As for the women ol, the country, 
not being able to talk with them, we 
© could only make, our remarks: upon 
© them at a diſtance. They let the Hair 
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| © that beauteous, 
- © yielding fair!* Such an image as this 
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"TY SPECTATOR, _ „ 
| V fortune, quality, and perſon, 
YA are ſuch as render me as conſpi- 


5 cuous as any young woman in town. It 


. 


is in my power to enjoy it in all it's va- 
nities, but I have, from a very careful 
education, contracted a great averſion 
to the forward air and faſhion which is 
ackiſed in all public places and aſſem- 
lies. Jattribute this very much to the 
ſtile and manners of our plays. I was 
lat night at the Funeral, where à con- 
fident lover in the play, ſpeaking of his 
miſtreſs, cries out O that Harriot ! 
«© to fold theſe arms about the waiſt of 
ſtruggling, and at laſt 


ought, by no means, to be preſented to 
I chaſte and regular audience. I expect 
your opinion of this ſentence, and re- 
commend to your conſideration, as a 
SpeRator, the conduct of the ſtage at 


: Wa relation to chaſtity and mo- 


deſty. I am, Sir, your conſtant reader 
and well-wiſner. N 


The complaint of this young lady is 
ſo juſt, that the offence is groſs enough 
to have diſpleaſed perſons who cannot 
pretend to that delicacy and modeſty, 
of which the is miſtreſs. But there is a 

t deal to be ſaid in behalf of an au- 


| thor. If the audience would but conſi- 
_ derthediflicultyof keeping up a ſpright- 


ly dialogue for ſive acts together, they 
would allow a writer, when he wants 


wit, and cannot pleaſe any otherwiſe, 


to help it out with a little ſmuttineſs. 


Iwill anſwer for the poets, that no one 


ever writ bawdry for any other reaſon 


but dearth of invention. When the 


author cannat ſtrike out of himſelf any 
more of that which he has ſuperior to 


| thoſe who make up the bulk of his au- 


dience, his natural recourſe is to that 


- which he has in common with them; 
and a deſeription which gratifies a ſen- 
- fual appetite will pleaſe, when the au- 
_ thor has nothing about him to delight a 

refined imagination. It is to fuch a 
poverty, we muſt impute this and all 


y 
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other ſentences in plays, which are of 
this kind, and which are commonly 
termed luſcious exprelſions. — 
This expedient, to ſupply the defici- 
ences of wit, has been uſed more or leſs, 
by moſt of the authors who have ſuc- 


cceded on the ſtage; though I know but 


one who has profeiſedly writ a play 


upon the baſis of the deſire of multiply- 


ing our ſpecies, and that is the polite 


Sir George rms - if I underſtand. 


what the jady wou in tl 
called She would if She could. Other 
poets have, here and there, given an in- 
timation that there is this deſign, under 
all the diſguiſes and affectations which 
a lady may put on; but no author, ex- 
cept this, has made ſure work of it, and 
Fut the imaginations of the audience 


upon this one urpoſe, from the begin- | 


ning to the end of the comedy. It has 
always fared accordingly ; for whether 


it be, that all who go to this piece would 


if they could, or that the innocents go 

to it, to gueſs only what She would if 
She could, the play has always been 
well received. AE 


It lifts an heavy empty ſentence, 


where there is added to it a laſcivious 
geſture of body ; and when it is too low 
to be raiſed even at that, a flat meaning 


is enlivened by making it a double one. 


Writers, who want genius, never fail 
of keeping this ſecret in reſerve, to create 


a laugh, or raiſe a clap. I, who know 


nothing of women but from _ plays, 
can give great gueſſes at the whole ſtruc · 


ture of the fair- ſex, by being innocent- 


ly placed in the pit, and inſulted by the 
petticoats of their dancers; the advan- 


tages of whoſe pretty perſons are a great 


help to à dull play. When a poet flags 
in writing luſciouſly, apretty girl can 


move laſciviouſly, and have the ſame 
good conſequence for the author. Dull 


poets in this caſe uſe their audiences, as 


dull paraſites do their patrons ; when 


they cannot long divert them with their 
wit or humour, they | bait their cars 
with ſomething which is agreeable to 


their temper; though below their under- 
EY : ſtanding: 


l 


d be at, in the play 


hy 


ſtanding. Apicius cannot reſiſt being 
pleaſed, if you give him an account of 
a delicious meal; or Clodius, if you de- 
{cribe a wantafi beauty ; though at the 
ſame time, if you do not awake thoſe 


inclinations in them, no men are better 


judges of what are juſt and delicate in 
converſation. But, as I have before 
obſerved, it is eaſier to talk to 


than to the man of ſenſe. 


It is remarkable, that the writers of 


leaſt learning are beſt ſkilled in the luſ- 
cious way. The poeteſſes of the age 


have done wonders in this kind; and 


we are obliged to the lady who writ 


Ibrahim, for introducing a preparatory 
ſcene to the very action, when the Empe- 


ror throws his handkerchief as a fignal 


for his miſtreſs to follow him into the 


moſt retired part of the ſeraglio. It muſt 
be confeſſed his Turkiſh majeſty went 
off with a good air, but, methought 
we made but a ſad figure who waited 


without. This ingenious gentlewoman, 


in this piece of bawdry, refined upon an 
author of the ſame ſex, who, in the 
Rover, makes a country ſquire ſtrip to 
his drawers, But Bluntis diſappointed, 
and the Emperor is underitood to go on 
to the utmoſt. The pleaſantry of ſtrip- 
ping almoſt naked has been fince prac- 
tiſed, where indeed it ſhould have _ 5 
very ſucceſsfully at Bartholomew Fair. 


It is not here to be omitted, that in 
one of the above-mentioned female com- 
poſitions, the Rover is very frequently 


tent on the ſame errand; as I take it, 


+ above once every act. This is n6t_ 


wholly unnatural ; for, they ſay, the 


men- authors draw themſelves in their 


chief chara&ers, and the women-writers 
may be allowed the fame liberty. Thus, 

as the male wit gives his hero a good 
fortune, the female gives her heroine a 

- good gallant, at the end of the play. 
But, fnileed: there is hardly a play'one 
can go to, but the hero or fine gentle- 
man of it ſtruts off upon the ſame ac- 
count, and leaves us to conſider what 

. ,. Food office he has put us to, or to em- 
ploy ourſelves as we pleaſe. To be 


| plats a man who'frequents plays would 


ave a very reſpectful notion of himſelf, 
were he to recolle& how often he has 
deen uſed as a pimp toraviſhing tyrants, 


or ſucceſsful rakes. When the actors 


the ladies are fure to make an examining 
glance from the pit; to fee how) they 


_ reliſh what paſſes ; and a few lewd fools. 
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the man, 
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are very ready to employ their talents 
upon the compoſure or freedom of their 
looks. Such incidents. as theſe make - 
ſome ladies wholly abſent themſelves 
from the play-houle ; and others never 
miſs the firſt day of a play, leſt it ſhould 
prove too luſcious to admit their going 
with any countenance to it onthe ſecond. 
If menof wit, who think fit to write 


for the ſtage, inſtead of this pitiful way 


of giving delight, would turn their 
thoughts upon raiſing it from ſuch good 
natural impulſes as are in the audience, 
but are zhoked up by vice and luxury, 
they would not only pleaſe, but befriend 
us at the ſame time. If a man had a 
mind to be new in his way of writing, 
might not he who is now repreſented as 
a fine gentleman, though he betrays the 
honour and bed of his neighbour and 
friend, and lies with half the women in 
the play, and is at laſt rewarded with . 
her of the beſt character in it; I fay, 
upon giving the comedy another be 
might not ſuch a one divert the audience 
quite as. well, if at the cataſtrophe he 
were found out for a traitor, and met 
with contempt accordingly ? Fhere is 
ſeldom a perſon devoted to above one 
darling vice at a time, fo that there is 
2 enough * Wee 2 3 to 
their good a vantage, if the poets 
will 3 t it with — Weh a 
becomes their characteerss.. 
There is no man who loves his bottle 

or his miſtreſs, in a manner ſo very 
abandoned, as not to be capable of re- 
liſhing an agreeable character, that is 

no way a ſlave to either of theſe purſuits. 
A man that is temperate, generous, va- 
liant, chaſte, faithful and honeft, may, 


at the ſame time, have wit, humour, 


mirth, good- breeding, and gallantry. 


While he exerts theſe latter qualities, 
twenty occaſions might be invented to 
ſhew he is maſter. of the other noble vir- 
'tues. Such characters would {mite and 
reprove the heart of a man of ſenſe, when _ 
be is given up to his pleaſures. He 
would ſee he has been miſtaken all this 
while, and be convinced that a ſound _ 
"conſtitution and an innocent mind are 
the true ingredients for becoming and 


enjoying life. All men of true taſte 


would call a man of wit, who ſhould 


turn his ambition this way, a friend and _ 


benefactor to his country but I am at, - 
a loſs what name they would give him, 
who makes uſe of his capacity for is 1 


go 
, 


trary purpoſes, 
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N ingenious correſpondent, like a end of the table; which we doubt not 
\ 3 8 ſprightly wife, will always have but ſhe will grace with a very hideous 
=! . the laſt word. I did not think my laſt aſpect, and much better become the ſeat , 
. A etter to the deformed fraternity would in the native and unaffected uncomeli- 
Have occalioned any aniwer, eſpecially nels of her. perſon, than with all the 


id | fince I had promiſed them io ſudden a ſuperficial airs of the pencil, which, as 
/ 118 viſit ; but as they think they cannot ſhew you have very ingeniouſſy obſeryed, va- 
1\- too great a veneration for my. perſon, niſh with a breat ; and the moſt innocent 
1 they have already ſent me up an anſwer. adorer may detace the ſhrine with a ſa- 

iſ: As to the propoſal, of a marriage, be- lutation, and, in the literal ſenſe of our 


tween myſelfand the matchleſs Hecatiſſa, poets, ſnatch and imprint his balmy 
| | | haye but one objection to it ; which is, kiſſes, and devour her melting lips: in 
1 1=- chat all the ſociety will expełt to he ac- ſhort, the only faces of the Pittiſh kind | 
„ _ + quainted with her; and who can be {ure* that will endure the weather, muſt be of 
3 ' _ of keeping a woman's heart long, where Dr. Carbuncle's die; tho his, in truth, 
131 ſhe may have ſo much choice? I am the has coſt him a world the painting; but 
more alarmed at this, becauſe the lady then he boaſts with Zeuxes, in æter- 
ſeems particularly ſmitten. with men of zitatem pingo; and oft jocoſely tells the 
their make. fair ones, would they acquire colours 
II believe I ſhall ſet my heart upon herz that would ſtand kiſſing, they muſt no 
and think never the worſe of my miſtreſs longer paint but drink for a complexion; 
for an epigram a {mart fellow writ, as a maxim that in this our age has been 
be thought, againſt her; it does but the purſued with no ill e and has 
more recommend her to me. At the been as admirable in it's effects, as the 
ſame time I cannot but diſcover that his famous coſmetic mentioned in the Poſt- 


malice is ſtolen from Martial. man, and invented by the renowned 

| V Britiſh Hippocrates of the peſtle and 
5 Tad places, audita plces, fi non vidﬀaere _ mortar; making the party, after due 

5 Torta places, newtro,' fi videare, places. courſe, roſy, hale, and airy; and ie 


- White 3 PS hs beſt and moit approved receipt now ex- 
ty emer? tant forthe ſeyer of the ſpirit But to 
{© What flames, what darts, what anguiſh, i return to our female candidate, who, I 
VVV » Anderſtand, is returned to herſelf, and 
5 | But when the candle entet'd I was cur d. will no longer hang out falſe colours; 
ii EE Eo IO De NS ads. as ſheisthe firſt of her. ſex that has done 
iÞ YOUR letter to us we have received, us ſo great an honour, the will certainly, 
II as a ſignal mark of your favour and in a very ſhort time, both in proſe and 
Whit! bdrotherly affection. We ſhall be heartily. verſe, be a lady of the moſt celebrated 
1 f Slad to ſee your, ſhort face in Oxford,; deformity now living ; and meet with 
and ſince the wiſdom of our legiſlature admirers here as frightful as herſelf. 
has been immortalized in your ſpecula- But being a-long-hegded gentlewoman, 
ions, and our perſonal deformities in Lam apt to imagine ſhe has ſome further 
dome ſort by you recorded to all po- deſign than you have yet penetrated; 
ſterity «we hold ourſelves in gratitude and perhaps has more mind to the Spec- 
bound to, receive, with the higheſt re- -tator than any.of his fraternity, as the 


* * f 
* 
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it q! Ipect, all ſuch perſans as far their extra- perſon of all the world ſhe could like tor 
ws ordinary merit you ſhall think fit, from a paramour: and if ſo, really I cannot 
laud her choice; and ſhould be 


time to time, to recommend unto the but az 
| board. As for the Pictiih damſel, we \ glad ie it might lie in my power, to 
have an eaſy chair prepared at the upper effect an amicable accommodation 8 
MR , dan 
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wirt two! 177210 of ach different. ex- 


tremez, 1 i only, poſſible ex POE 
ree 


to mend and. efuſy the hy- 
ſiognomy of the family on es. 


in, 38 the. is à lady, * A very 


uent e e eh you need not fear that 


your fir will be born dumb, 
which See on might haye ſome 
reaſon to be  appre . of. To he plain 


with u, I can ſee nothing ſhocki 
in its rpg h ſhe has not pe * 
Jobn-Apple, et as a late frien of 
mine, oat ſixty- -five ventured on a 
laſs « er f 3 very frequently, in the 
remain years of his life, gave me 
to nei that, as ge as, he then 
ſeemed, w 1 5 were firſt married he 
and his ſi uſe could mike but fourſcore; 
ſo may Madam Hecatiſſa very juſtly al- 
ney. aer Fe b AS, long viſaged as 
al thought, 6 9294 their 
T's 


eg 
but ahi 1 face Ee them; and 


3. 


beay 8 on to yo Ins hayehithe: . 
a I ing: 4 5 55 TO 5 
11 allow you what time eren we fit 


' toconhder on itz not without ſome hope 


of ſeeing at your thoughts ie en de. 
ſub joined to 45 2 and w ich is an 


ſhe had 


The following letter has not mych in 
it; but, as itis writtenin my own praiſe, 
1 cannot from 7 Ns ee A 


g nit 1 83 
en, 15 "a 


/OU ſed; in Four 8 pectator of 
Yor ron DE es 
theſis, for folying that vefy odd p log 
menon of laughter. You haye 885 the 


hypotheſis valdable byelpoufing it 
er ee 


ſelt; for, had {t continue 


T. 


nobi ody would have minded it. e : 


here t s perplexed caſe ariſes.” ” der- 


tain company laughed very n 


on the reading of that ve 
urs; and the truth on it is; he Ne li 
be a man of more than ordinary con- 
ſtancy that could ſtand it out againitfo 
much comedy, and not do as e tid. 


Now there are few men in thewst 4b : 
far loſt to all god ſenſe, As to look upon 
25 to be a mam in a ſtate of fal r. 


erior to himſelf. Pray then; H 


ou Ju i ur hypotheſis roger 
you jullify your ixbo Yom mot bn 8 


© Twonanay; wy 26 0 OUS * 
THE: MoxTH, he Foote. 6 EN 1 


IN anſwer e wi 
ou to ee vourſelf; and 1 75 


will find, ARE, when you d 


honour, to be ſo, merry over my e 


vou laughed at., the Idiot, He erwan- 


urtier, the Gayer, . the Mes 
. 


nour much get ire by, A your aſſured drew the Habere alher L the, 
friend, and moſt humble ſervant, Butt; 1770 not at your humble 
d. FR, Gov, Frakes N ldnoarys: oh Tas geg erer. 
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| | eons an grow 1 nume- niſh that Mahometan cuſtom Which! Had 
cannot. avoid fre- bee much prevailed even in this 12 805 


r e to 
1 Il Vs. 


e b, 
a gat _ e 2 } 


is the W ae part of the viſible creati 


are — 8 Th and like to provę pot 


t of 
oi er f ee e e Hs 192 


Yables 
pret ent; 1 11 

J WIGS Girelen not ã little pleaſed 
0 Be e en m as . 
ered» 5 £ e to har 


ge EG . 


ss 


| 1 9 
14 $ hit this point . very. Eg 


of trea ing. woman as if had 
ſouls... d them the juſtice to 55 
Frog 2 eems dio ey FUE BY 15 
iſhing of theſe love eces 
or the 5 pe des the 190105 TAP 


lying their ambition dae 


the urs W to a ſenſe of. what 
is their Epictetus, t t hes 


ozeſtpha Aden as little as he dag. of 
pears to have underſtos 


me 38, ale the polite St, Evrem 


ws uber young women, fa) he, * ar. 


nit re er e 
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e felves called Miſtreſſes, and ure made 
to believe that their only buſineſs is 
C to pleaſe the men; they immediately 
© begin to dreſs, and place all their 
hopes inthe adorning of their perſons; 
CE ee ee N < yorth 


* the while to e 
<:to make them ſeuſi 
2 to them is o V u 


d by 
4 1 oe oo. 
755 account. of 


= conducting g themſel ves with vir- 


tue, modeſty, — diſcretion. 


ow to purſue the matter yet further, | 
| 2 to render your: cares for the im- 4 


provenfat of the fair-ones more effec- * 
would propoſe a new method, 


i thoſe applications which are ſaid to 


convey their virtue by ſym athy ; 

that i # that in order, <4 ll the 
miſtre $,.you ſhould give a new educa- 
tion to the lover, and teach e men not 


to be der dazzled. by falſe charms 


beauty. I 1 550 Out think 


and 
| That i 4] our ſex 155 al Ways how to 


— 


$6, who, after thei 


Soar ail you puderice 3 


placeth eir eſteem juſtly, "theoth®: would 
not be ſo often 4 to themſelyes 
in deſerving it. F or as the being ena- 
moured with a woman of ſenſe and vir- 
tue is an improvement to a man's un- 
derſtanding andmorals; andthe paſſion 
is ennobledby the object Which inſpires 
it; ſo on the other ſide, the a ub. 
amiable to a man of wiſe and elega 
nnd? ies in itſelf no ſmall fre x 
merit und accomplimfent. I kon 
elude therefore, that on way to make 
the women yet more agreeable is, 
make the men more virtuous. I am, 


. is ow moſt humble ſervant, 


1 A i 1 R. N. 

SIR, -44 4k APRIL 29. 

N OURS of Stony ut l read, not 

without ſome reſentment; but I will 

ſe, when you ſay you expect an 
PIG of ribbons Abies 

aric to tee miny new vanities which 3 

w ven will 4 l into hey be 
5 ue bn 


1 4 
1 
221 


PIES are." F 


IR imagine. ws 
b Petz Sir, there Are ce Jet, that 
our inſtructions ten be glit be of great uſe 
ir endeavours, ar 
rligtimes at à loſs to aecalt theinſelve 
La cenſoricus world ; Nam far from 


thinking vou can altogerber e difipprove 


Lane ation between 'Fadies and gen- 
egulated bythe 'Tules"of ho- u 
* * Urvugbt 


2 * 


and the polite. I beſ. 


it an obſervation not ill made,thit ,whert 
that was wholl denied, the wome 
loft! their wit, and the men their gbod- 


manners. "Tis ſure, from thoſe im- 


er liberties you mentioned, that a 
ort of undiſtin guiſhing, people ſhall ba- 


niſſi from their d 1 l 8 the beſt- 


bred men in the world, and cofdemn 
thoſe that do not. Vour ftatin ng this 
point might, I think, be of good fe, as 
well as much oblige, Sir, . 

and moſt humble ervailt, « tas ah 


U X ans. oh 
4 110 4 1 


N n 10 miez til i Ama Bella 


ſends a deſcription of thoſt The Ealls the 


belt-bred 1 men in the world.” 25 5 oh 


2 1 bei 


IR. mrerarok, 1 . Ueli v VII 6 


1 as gentleman wi for many y ears 

oe. 151 have Been Well known to be 
truly ſplenetic, ang chychs leen ariſes 
froh Haring cont 880 00 1 55 à deli- 
Ccacys Ws readin he beſt authors, and 
keeping the mo re fined company, that 
1 cant dear _ leaſt im ropriety of 
lang uace,” or ruſtielt f bak 


as 4 Wile diftemper ; but by a 'obſcr- 
vations find that every heavy. wretch, 
 who'hag' 1 to 15 e ere ſes his 
— neſs” by* comp gy ing er the \pteen. 


Ny, T'faw,' ches 0 ther e . two. fellows 
1 Hayes 1 . U For l it, called 

or a funk and Pi 87 ani on! 2 
zlin aber 225 each 85 8 Walch a0 


wafting ſmoke in each other's face, pre- 
tend to throw off the ſpleen. 1 appeal 
tolyou whether theſe diſhonours are to 
be done to the diſtemper of the great 
Sir, fo 
inform theſe fellows that they have not 
the: ſpleen; becauſe they cannot talk 
without, the help of a, laſs . their 
e or . convey their "edna 
SY  othe er F 1 800 1 nterpoli 
6uds;" 1k Fou will abt” As" this wich 

5 ſpeed, 1 More You, for Py Þ part, 
800 yholl u di [eale, zn d for the 
re be. aner he vulgar. I am, 


hi e* we 3 211 
N 0 elne 21 9 42 4 
7, £3 8 1118 Lf ” 31 iy $47 95 5 492 Vis 2 ory 1127 


tk 5 0er, you dndetftabd, that 
A ref formed BEBE and, dn 
_ 44 e for that park 90 2 
from, F have Writ x 19 e 
bod "Bur 8 1 have. been very 
jour of Us men at oe 
W515 res * will ner be W ap- 
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admirer 


N Ah Re. 


2 d A as. Bt. ar Yo 


pen er, 
; New, 15 1 habe ever ooked upon this 


7 | 


4. S.- 
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one of which is, continua 


— 


arently partial to the women, as to let 
— go wholly unobſerved. If they 
do every thingthat io/poſſible to attract. 
our eyes, ' RY more culpable than 
they, for looki | 
laſt Sunday to be ſhut into a pew, which 
was full of young ladies in their bloom 


of youth and beayty. When the ſer- 


vice began, L had not room to kneel at 


the Conſeſſion, but as I ſtood kept my 


eyes from -wandering as well as I Was 
able, till one, of the young ladies, Who 
is a Peeper, reſolved to bring down my 


looks, and fix my devotion; on herſelf. 


You are to know, Sir, that a Peeper 
works with her hands, —— and fan; 

ly in motion, 
while the thinks ſhe is not actually the 
admiration of ſome Ogler or Starer in 
the congregation. As I ſtood, utterly 
at a loſs how to, behave mylelt, ſur- 


rounded as I was, this Peeper ſo placed 


herſelf as to be kneeling juſt before me. 
She diſplayed the moſt beautiful boſom 
imaginable, which heaved and fell with 
ſome fervour, While a delicate well 
ſhaped, arm held a fan over her face. It 
was not in nature to command one's 
eyes from this object. I could not 
avoid taking notice alſo of her fan, 
which had on it various figures, very 
improper to behold on that occafion.. 
There lay in the, body of the piece a 
Venus, under a purple canopy furled 
with curious wreaths of drapery, half 
naked, attended with a train of Cupids, 
who were buſied in fanning, her as ſhe 
ſlept. Behind her was drawn a Satyr 


peeping over the ſilken tence, and threat- 


ening to break through it. I trequent- 
ly —_— turn my fight another way, 
but was ſtilldetained by the fafcination 
of the Peeper's eyes, who had long 
practiſed a (kill in them, to recal the 
arting glances of her beholders. Vou 
ce: my complaint, and hope you will 
take theſe miſchievous people, the Peep- 
ers, into your conſideration: I doubt 
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THE following letter being the firſt 
that I hoy yy Mc the 


earned; univerüty of, Cambridge, 1 


TE s PECHATOR. 


ng at them? I happened 


to all good intentions for our ſervice, 


Ne LIV. WEDNESDAY, MAT 2 


91 05- 
not but you will think a Peeper as much 
more pernicious than à Starer, as an 
ambuſcade is more to be feared than an 
open aſſault. I ain, Sir, N 2 
Voour moſl obedient ſervant. 


: AOTS TI744 KA 
This Peeper uſing both fan and eyes, 
to be conſidered as a Pict, and proceed Fr 


according... es 1 
ö 113 4 : 8 RM : : Mo 9 
KING LATINUS, TO THE SPECTATORs, | 


424. 41 7 24 GRAETING =o ror” #5: ru 
"PHOUGH ſome may think we de- 
ſcend from our imperial dignity, in. 
holding correſpondence with a private? 
Litterato ; yet, as we have great reſpedt 


we do not eſteem it beneath us to return 
ou our royal thanks for what you pub- 
iſned in our behalf, while under con- 
finement in the inchanted caſtle of the 
Savoy, and for your mention of a ſub- 
ſidy = a prince in misfortune, This? 
your timely zeal has inclined the hearts 
of divers to be aiding unto us, if we 
could propoſe the means. We have. 
taken their good will into conſideration, 
and have contrived a method which will a 
be eaſy to thoſe who ſhall give the aid, 
and not unacceptable to us wha receive 
it. A concert of muſio ſhall be prepared 
at Haberdaſners Hall for Wedneſday, 
the ſecond of May, and we will honour, 
the ſaid entertainment with our .own. 
preſence, where each perſon ſhall be aſ- 
ſeſſed but at two ſhillings and ſix-pences. - 
What we-expect from you is, that you 
piibliſh theſe our royal intentions, with 
injunction that they be read at all tea- 
tables within the cities: of London anc 
Weſtminſter; and fo we bid yqu hear- 
tily fare wel. hh een hot 
n et art ON l by t 
45 * King of the V ians. 1 
ven at our court in Vinegar Yard, 
tory the third from the earths April 
Lucht e 
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publiſhing it, It gives an account of 2 oo 
gow lest of philoſophers wich has vow 't 
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MR. SPECTATOR, | i 
FELIJEVING you to be an univer- 
ſal encourager of liberal arts and 


ſciences, and glad of an information 


from the learned world, I thought an 


account of a ſect of philoſophers very 


frequent among us, but not taken notice 
of, as far as I can remember, by an 
writers either ancient or modern, woul 
not he unacceptable to you. The phi- 
loſophers of this ſect are in the lan- 
guage of our univerſity called Lowngers. 
Tam of opinion, that, as in many other 
things, ſo likewiſe in- this, the ancients 


have been defective; viz. in mentioning 


no philoſophers of this ſort. Some in- 
deed will affirm that they are a kind of 
Neripateties, becauſe we ſee them conti- 
mially walking about. But I would 
have theſe gentlemen conſider, that 
though the aneient Peripatetics walked 
much, yet they wrote much alſo; wit 


neſs, to the ſorrow of this ſect, Ariſtotle: 


and others: whereas it is notorious that 
moſt of our profeſſors never lay out a 
frrbing either in pen, ink, or paper. 
Others are for deriving them from Dio- 
reries, becauſe ſeveral of the leading 
em of the ſect have a great deal of the 
ical humour: in them, and delight 


müch in ſunſhine. But then again, 


nes was content to have his con- 
ſtant habitation in a narrow tub, whilſt: 
gur philoſophers are ſo far from being 
of his opinion, that it is death to them 


to be confinecl within the limits of a 


„ handſome, convenient ehamber, 


but for half an hour. Others there are, 
| who, from 


the elearneſs of their heads 
deduce the pedigree of Lowngers from 


215 great man, T think it was either 


Plato or Socrates, who after all his ſtudy 
and learning, profeſſed, that all he then 
knew was, that he knew nothing. You 
eaſily ſee this is but a ſhallow argument, 


and may be ſoon confutel. to 
I have with great pains and induſtry nuſt 
| | 338 ſeen of this ſe& at our other 


made my obſervations, from time to 


time, upon theſe ſages J and, havin g no- 


all materials 1 10 am compiling a 
treatiſe, wherein 1 Mall ſet forth the riſe 


: A progrele of this famous ſect, toge- 
ex with cheit maxſnis; cufterities, man- 
ner of living, c. Haying 


per of living, Sr. —Þ yailed 
ith # friend; who 8:3ns ſhoraly” to. 30 


3 Fx 1 { 


the ap 
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in tht famous reſidence: of learning; 
and ie perhaps the only ſect this age is 


//  / * CAMBRIDGE, APRIL 26, 


publiſh a new edition o | Rogers Laer- 
tius, to add this treatiſe of mine by way 


* 


of N T ſhall nbw⸗, tb let the 
worl 


| ſee what may be expected from 
me, firſt begging Mr. SpeRtator's leave 
that the world may ſee ity briefly touch 
upon ſome of my chief ohſervations, 
and then ſubſeribe · myſelf your humble 
ſervant. In'the firſt place] I: hall give 
ou two or three of their maxims:- the 
undamental one, upon which theirwhole - 
ſyſtem is built, is this, viz.” That time 


being an implacable enemy to and de- 
ſtroyer of all things, ought to be; paid 


in his own coin, and be deſtroyed and 
murdered without mercy; by all the 
ways that can be invented. Another 
favourite ſaying of theirs is, That 
buſineſs was def ed only for knaves, 
and ſtudy for blockheads. A third 
ſeems 5 = A e Dev, but has a 
great e upom their lives; and is this 
berchet iv athens,” Now 
for their manner of living: and here T 
have a large field to expatiate in: but I 
ſhall reſerve particulars for my intended 
diſcourſe, and now only mention one or 
two of their principal exerciſes. - The 
elder proficients- employ'tHemſelves in 
inſpecting mores hominum muitorum, in 


getting acquainted with all the ſigns and 


windows in the town. Some are ar- 


rived to ſo great knowledge, that they 
can tell every time any butcher kills a 


calf, every time an old woman's cat is 
in the ftraw; and a thouſand other mat- 
ters as important. One ancient philo- 
ſopher contemplates two or three hours 
every day over a ſun· dial; and is true 
ff.. ĩͤ 9 
as the dial ta the ſung, 
Alchough it be not ſhone, upon. 


Our younger ſtudents are content to 


carry their ſpeculations as yet no farther 


than bowling-greens, hilliard- tables, 
and ſuch like places: This may ſerve 
for a ſcetch of my deſign; in which T 
hope L ſhall have your encouragement, 
I am, Sir, yours. 
J muſt be ſo juſt as to obſetye I have 
univerſ 5 though not diſtinguiſhed by 

lation which the learned hiſto- 
my torreſpbndent, reports they 
bear at Cambridge. They were ever 
looked: upon ag a peaple that ihpiigel 


_ theniſtlyes more by their ſtriApplita- 


Hons te eite rules oft their * 


v. TO = @ 1% tO 


„ 


45 — 


lence; and wearineſe, and a oertain im 
patience of the place they are i in; with! 
an! Reavineſs in removing” to another. 
The L ers are ſatisfied with being 


merely part of the number of mankind, 


without. diſtinguiſhing themſelves from 


_ amongſt them. They may be ſaid ra- 


ther to ſuffer their time to ꝓaſs, than to 
ſpend it, without regard to the paſt, or 
ſpect of the future. All they know! 

of life ĩs only the preſent inſtant, and do 
not taſte even that. When one of this 
order happens to be a man of fortune, 
the expence of his time is transferred to 
his coach and horſes, and his life is to 
be meaſured: by their motion, not his 
on enjoyments or ſufferings. The 
chief entertainment one of theſe philo- 
ſophers can poſſibl y prop to himſelf, 
is to get a reliſh o $. This, me- 


thinks, might diverſify the perſon he is 


weary of; his own dear ſelf, to himſelf. 
J have known theſe two amulements 
make one of theſe e make a 


5 


Others tolerable 
— 
weak eyes, and ſometimes head- 
$3 but theſe philoſophers are ſeized: 
all over with a [roar 46 indo- 


of dogs, and em 
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riety of dreſſes in public aſſemblies i 
town, and quick motion of his horſes 


out of 1 it, now ta Bath, now to Ts -. 


bridge, then to Newmarket, and then 
to London, he has in proceſs of: time 
brought it to-paſs, that his coach and 
his horſes have been mentioned in all 
thoſe places. When the L 
leave 1 act demic life, and, inſtead of 
this more elegant way of appearing in 
<he-'polite world, retire'to. the ſeats of 
their anceſtors, the 1 oin a pack 
45 theie'd ays in de- 
fending their poultry from foxes: I do 
not know any other method that any of 
this order has ever taken to make a noiſe 
in the world; but J ſhall inquire into 
ſuch about this town as have arrived at 
the dignity of being Lowngers by the 
force of natural parts, without having 
ever ſeen an univerſity : and ſend my 
correſpondent, for the embelliſtiment of 
his book, the names and hiſtory of thoſs 


who paſs their lives without any inoi- 


dents at all; and how they ſhift coffee- - 
houſes and chocolate-houſes from hour 
to hour, to get over the inſupportable 

+ labour oe es . R 


| N Ly. THURSDAY, MAY 3 
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Me of the trades, prafeſſians, 
and ways of living among man- 
kind, take their original either from the 
love of pleaſure, or the fear of want. 
The former, when it becomes too vio- 
lent, degenerates into Luxury, and the 
latter into Avarice. As theſe two prin- 


" ciples of: action draw different ways, 


Perſius has giyen us à very humeròus 
accgunt of a. young fellow who was 
rouled gut 2 125 bed, in order to be 
long voyage by, Avarice 

and ara ards over-periuaded and kept 
at home; by Luxury. I ſhall ſet down 


 atlengtht 1 6 eps of theſe two ima» 
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ou PASSIONS PLAY THE. TYRANTS IN our BREASTS." 


Pens. Sar. v. 129. 
Et quid 17 Rogitas? Shiite * 


ponto, 
. ee. t, bebenum, thus, Iubrica coa p 
lle recent primus gi per d ei camels. 


Verte Den Jura. Sed Fupiter audiet. 
Baro, ahi ito revs Hum 
ferages, f vivre cum Fove tendis. 


er! Puer is pellem ſaccincrus et enn 
abt. as 14 

Ocyd: 2 navent : il obftat quin trabe . 
AEgzum rapias, nift ſolers luxuria antæ 
Feductum moneat; ud detmde inſane, ruih?” 
Nuid tibi vis? calido ſub pectore maſculs bilis 
Litumuit, quam non extinxerit urna cicutæ. 
Tun mare tranfilias * Tibi torts cannabe falta 
Cana fit in tranftro ? Vejentaniemque ue rubellum 
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That ſoft, voluptuous prince, call'd Luxury; 


Vive memur leti. Fugic ga bac guod be, are expenſive;they put t 
inde ay to them upon raiſing erk 


Hunccine, an ' bunc Sequeris — Ko 7 


Whether alone, or in thy harlot 8 up, 97 
When thou wouldſt take a lazy morning's napz 
© Up, up, ſays Avarice; thou ſnor'ſt again, 


| Stretcheſt thy limbs, and yawn ſt, but _ 10. 


vain. N 


The rugged tyrant no denial takes; 3 iy 
At his command th utywilling ſuggard wakes. 


What muſt I do!? he cries: What!“ ſays 
my lord: | 


© Why riſe, make ready, and £0 Rraight] 


© abroad, 
© With fiſh from Euxine ſeas, thy veſſel 
'* freight ; 
<© Flax, caſtor, Coan wines, the precious 
. © weight. : 
© Of pepper, and Sabtan incenſe, take 
6 With thy own hands, c che tir d 
t camel's back, +... | 
And with poſt-haſte thy running mar- 
k bfeets make, 
© Be ſure to turn the penny; lye and Tear, 
6 *Tis wholeſome fn; but Jove, thou ſay ſt, 
© will hear. 
c . fool, or tarve z for the dilemma's 8 
© even: 


© A tradeſman thou ! and hope to go. 1 


© heaven ? 


Reſolv'd for ſca, the 85 oy bern 
pack, 


Each ſaddled with his wes on bis back: 


Nothing retards thy voyage, new, but he, 


And he may aſk this civil queſtion; Friend, 


| © What doſt thou make a ſhipboard ? To 


what end? 
Art thou of Bethlem' 8 ke college 1 ? 


13 Stark, ſtaring mad, that thou would ſt 


= "> tempt the ſea ? 


©. CubÞ'd in a cabin, on a mattreſs 148, : 


n a brown George, with houſed lob. 


. on bers, fed; 


| © Dead wine, that Rinks of the Davichio! ſup 
From a foul jack, or greaſy maple cup ?. 
c Says, would' ſt thou bear all this, to wi 


7 © thy ſtore, 15 

From RE ith FN, to 125 kunked rote? 
* Indulge, and to.thy. genius fregly give; 

© For, not to live at eaſe, is not to live: 


I Death ſtal ks Wa thee, and each Aying 


© hour, 
© Does ſome looſe remnant of thy life Gero. 
„ Lives, while thou ur; 3 fot death win 
5 © make us all 
A name, a nothing but i an old wife" 8 tale. 
F wilt thou Avarice or Pleaſure chuſe 


be thy lord? Take one, and one refuſs,” 


4, TI atx 8) Na. 3 


Alhous government 545 ek in con- 
queſts, and is ſecure: from foreig n at- 
tacks, it naturally falls into all the plea- 


{ures of and, ; and as theſe Feen 
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are add 


ſupplits of money; by Atbe — 4 
rapaciouſneſs and corruption; ſo that 


avarice and luxury very often become 
one complicated principle of action, in 
thoſe vhoſe hearts are vwholly ſet u 
eaſe, magnificence, and picaſure Tue 
moſt elegant and correct of all che Latin 


' hiſtorians obſerves, that in his time, 


when the moſt. formidable ſtates of the 


world were ſubdued by the Rotvans, tha 
republic ſunk into thoſe two vices. of 4 


quite different nature; luxury, and ava- 
rice: and accordingly defcribes Catiline: 
as one who. coveted the wealth:of: other 
men, at the ſame time that be ſquander- 
ed away his ,n. This obſervation on 
the commonwealth, when it was in it's 


height of power and riches, hold good 
of all | army ca that / are ſettled in a 
ſtate of. eaſe an on hh At. ſuch. 


times men naturally endeavour to out- 
ſhine one another in pomp and ſplendor, 


and having no fears to alarm them from 


abroad, indulge themſelves in the en- 


jayment of all the pleaſures they can 


get in their poſſeſſion; which naturally 


produces avarice, and an immoderate 


purſuit after wealth and riches. 
As I was humouring myſelf in the 


_ ſpeculation of theſe two great principles 


of action, I could not forbear throwin 


my thoughts into a little kind of alle- 
gorx or. fable, with which I ſhall here 


preſent my reader. 
There were two ve powerful tyrants 


455 engagecki in a perpetu war againſt each 


other: the name of the firſt was Luxury; 
and of the ſecond Avarice. Tbe aim 
of each of them was no leſs than uni- 
veral monarchy over the hearts of mans 
kind. Luxury had many generals un- 
der him, who did hit great ſervices, as 


Pleafure, Mirth, 18 ad Faſnion. 


Avarice was likewife very fr ong in his 
officers, being faithfully 


had l beide a privy ' c<unſelfor” who 


Was A s at his elbow, and Whifper⸗ 
ing ſomet ung or than nie ear: the 


name” of this N as Po- 
verty. As Avarice conducted himſelf 
by the counſels of Poverty, his antago- 
nift was entirely guided By the dictater 
and advice of Fl 675 Ho Tavis firſt 


counſellor and miniſter of ſtati that 
concerted all his meaſures for him; and 
never departed out of his fight. While 
theſe two great rivals were thus contend- 
ing for empire, their conqueſts were very 


various. Luxury got Poſſeiſion of one 
1 8 25 5 


rved by Hun- 
_ ger , Tadiſtry endes an xr Frere 
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Arriek of another! The 


heart! And 
Father öf 2 fumily would often ran 


himſelf under the banners of Avari e, 


and the fon under thoſe” df Luxury. 
The wife and huſband would often de- 
clare themſclves on the two different 


1 ;'nay; the ſame perforiwouldyery 
often 
revolt to the other in His old age. In- 


e with one im his youth,” and 


deed the wile men of the world. ſtood neu- 
ter: but alas! kheir numbers were net 
conſiderable. "At" length, when theſe 
tend pbtentates had Weürzed themlelves 
avith' waging war upon one another, 
they aglẽed Upon an inteFview; dt which 
neither of their counſellors were to be 
pteſent. It is ſaid that Luxury began 
the arley, and after having repreſented 
the leſs ſtate of war in which they 
were eng ged, told his enemy, 
fran 5 of heart which is 
him, "that he believed they two ſhould 
be very good friends, were it not for the 
inſtigations of Poverty; xhat Pernicious 
counſellor, who made an ill uſe of his 
ear, and filled him with groundleſs af 
prellenſions, and prejudices. To this 


Arviriey \replied,” ny he: looked: ys 
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with a 
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109 
Petty, the fir dunner of his antago- 


niſt;*'ts be a much more deſtructive 


counſellor chan Poverty, for that he was 
ku uallyſuggeſting pleafures, baniſh- 
A 


U the neceſſary. cautions againſt 


want, and conſequently: undermining” 
[thoſe principles en which the govern- 
ment of Avarice was founded. At laſt, 
in order to an accommodation, the 
agreed upon this preliminary: that eac 
of them ſhould rr diſmiſs his 
privyacouſellor. When things were 
thus far - adjuſted towards a peace, all 
other differences were ſoon accommddat- 
ed; inſomueli that for the future they rg- 


ſolved/to live as good friends and con- 
federates, and to ſhare between them 


whatever conqueſts were made on either 
ſide; For this reaſon, we now find 
Luxury and Avarice tak ing poſſeſſion of 


the lame heart, and dividing the ſame 
perſon between them. To which I ſhall 
only add, that ſince the difcarding'of 
the coutifelleus: above-mentioned, Ava- 


rice ſupplies Luxury in the room of 


Flenty, as Luxury 17 Avarice in 


bras of ne Cn .qogs ih 2, 


g rug a 
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4 Þ HE Amerieide believe that all 
"3-1 Creatures: haye fouls, not only men 
and women, but brutes , vegetables 

even the moſt inanimat : things, as Rocks 
and ſtones. y. bel eve the ſame of 
all the works o oth art, as of kniyes, boots 
Jooking glaſſes; and that as ba of theſe 
thingy 8 their ſouls 9035 ano 

5 


I WO! Ws, wich is inha by 5 
Sboſts 0 men 2nd women. For this 
reaſon they always place by 12 pious 


gad fris end 2 bow an ArTOWS,, 
5 we of: 215 int 18 
Pr id of f their bug bodies 
in this.” ow abſurd bo 1 
Pinion: this Le appear, our ro- 
1 oſophers 5 $i ſe-« 


970 pot 10s a altggether 5 inprodabl 


of lato 8 ollowers artzculaz, 
en they talk of the wgrl 1 0 Fi 
en ertain us. with ſubſtan CES nd being 

no 1 ' extravay gant 14 c kee 


telians have likewiſe 
48 un eite gibly IT Arey tu Ati 


* * 


125 blue Ar to ariſe 
he 5 migh ht be "the ſubſtantial 
form, is, in our , Weſt Indian 
phy 25 155 Soul of the loadftone. 3 
ere 1s 2, tradition: among the Ame, 
ricans, that one of their count 15 de- 
ſceng 5 in a viſion to the 7 t 9 
2 5 8 Id; and th hi 
the other world; and that upon his rg- 
turn he 92 00 TH: 2 
count 15 z 19 1 
regions 0 
whom, 
vailed upon one of t 
Ty Indians Ep 9 5 to FEA Hof them, 
W t 


forms, . gh + ſhall 15 lutte Albertus | 
47 who in his diſſertation upon 
0 loadſtone obſerving, « fire will 


deſtro it's. magnetic vart) 28 tells us 
that 55 190 NOTE: a of one as 
i lay glowing amĩqſt an heap « {et burn- | 
. .F Cer- 


coals, and that he 
from it, wh hich 


fouls, * or, as we. cal, It here, to 
15128 ſtinct by 
N amo ng thoſe 
e-dead. A friend o mine, 
ns e mentioned, pe. 
2 int erpreters of 
f_polÞb ley tradition they have 
N chen of this matter; which, a 
we 
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Well as he could learn by many queſ- 
tions Which he aſked them at ſeyeral 


ſet 


in 


. reed trees 
8 ; | Lk RY 


\ Le 
ENT} 


Kimes, was in ſubſtance as follows: 
The viſionary, whoſe name was Mar- 


raton, after having travelled: fot a long 
pace under an hollow mountain, arrived 


at length on the confines of this world 
of ſpirits, but could not enter ĩt by rea- 
ſon of a thick foreſt made up of-buſhes, 
brambles, and pointed thorns, ſo per- 


ꝓlexed and interwoven with one another, 


that it was impoſſible to ſind/ a paſſage 
throught, Whilſt he was locking about 


for ſome track or path · way that might 
. be worn in d gel- of it, he ſaw an 
Ruge lion couchec 

. who kept his eye upon him in the ſame 


under the fide of it, 


2 as when he watches for his prey. 
The udian immediately farted Male 
whilſt the lion roſe with a lprivgs and 

0 ly de- 


huge thicket of thorns and brakes was 


deſigned as, a kind of fence or quick- 


t he keiten te thavel this" 


20 


_ this intreaate wood; when by degrees 


oh 
0 


. - hive echt 'thtirhs und biſerd 7e 488, 


* j 
v 


8 


He Py region was peopled with innumerable 


time to 1 


fineſt ſeents and colours, that formed a 


.wildereſs, of ſweets, and were a Kind 
of linin thoſe ragged, cenes, which he 
had before paſſed; through. As he was 
coming out of this delightful part of 
the wood, and: entering upon the plains 
it enclaſed, he ſaw leyeral horſemen 
ruſhing by him, and a little while after 
heard the cry of a pack of dogs. He 
had not liſtened long before he ſaw the 
-apparition of a-milk-white ſteed, with a 
young man on the. back of it, advancing 
-ypon-tull-ſtretch,after the fouls. of about 


an hundred beagles that were hunting 


down the ghoſt of an hare, which run 
away before them with an unſpeakable 
ſwiftneſs. As the man on the milk- 
[white ſteed came / by him, he logked up- 


on him very attentively, and fqund him 


to be the young Prince Nicharagua, 
ho died about half a year before, and 


He had no ſooner got out of the wood, 


warms of ſpirits, who applied them- 


ing as their fancies led them. Some of 


them were toſſing the figure of a coit ; 


others were pitching the ſha A 
bar; others Were breaking the appaxiti- 
on of A Horſe; *and'muſtitudesemploying 
re ingenious handicrafts 
-with'the ſouls of departed vteuſils ; for 
that is the name which in the Indian 


dangitage they give their tools Chen they - 
bp det. avelle 


dee ee d ws 
Nn thzs delightful ſcene; be was 
very < thn tetipte co pluck th * Howers 
that foſe every where about him in the 
greateſt, variety and N having 
never ſeen ſeveral of them in his own 
country; but lle quickly found that 
though they vere objeRts of his bght, 
they were bot liable t6 his teuch. He 
at length came to che fide of 2 great 
| 11 being a a ar Ja 
ſelf, ſtogd*bpon tue banks of it ſome 
3k upon an angler chat had 
taken, à great many ſhapes -of fiſhes, 
which e op aud down by 
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| ſtood longby'the 


_ who 


over to her; aj 


able. Who 
n up of joy, . love, de 


"a Indian had WT 3 married 
to one of the greateſt beauties of his 
„ by whom he had ſeveral chil- 
| dren, Thie couple were ſo famous for 
their love and conſtancy to one another, 
that the Indians to this day, hen the 
8 a married man joy of his wife wi 
at they may liystogether! like Na e 
- Maryaton had hot 
erman when he ſaw: 
the ſhadow of - his belpyed Varatilda, 
for ſome time ler e wy. 
upon hifti'before-he tread heh: 
arms werd ſtretched out; towards rang 
floods of tears ran down her eyes; her 
looks, her hands, her voice called him 
at the fame time ſeem. - 
ed to tell him that the river was unp K 
can deferibe the epalſionm made 
Te, 3 
ment, that roſe in the Indian upon the 
fight: of hiv Hans Yaratilda? "He « öl 
expreſs it h nothing but his tears; 
which ran e a river down his cheeks 
as he looked upon her.+ He had not 
ſtood in this poſture long, before he 
plunged nto the ſtream. that lay before 
Links 155 finding it to be nothing but 
the phantom of a river, Walk 
bottom of it until he roſe on t 


ton and Varatif 


on the 
other 


ſide. At his Pp! roach Yaratilda flew. thouſands of pqor Indians for the fake 7c 15 


into his arms, whilſt Marraton wi ined 
| himſelf diſencumbered of that bod 
Which kept her from his « 8 a 
ter many (on and gi | 
both the c ed himzo' al 
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which ſhe had drefied' with her. + 
hands with all the ornaments that cou 
be met with in thoſe IE regions. 
She had made it gay beyond ina- 
tion, and was every da — ome - 
thing new to it. As. Marraten ſtood 
aſtoniſhed at the 3 beauty of 
her babitation, and raviſhed with the 
fra that came from every part of 
A Caratilda told him 3 
paring this bo wer for his rece 
well Knowing that bis piety to His — 
and Si fai re 3 men, 
wa certain] im to that ha 
3 5 bir fie ſhould: WM 
2 She then brought two-of her chil- 
lim, who ed ſome years, be- 


8 OE Red” bg he fame - * 


deli 


tful bower; advifing him to breed - 
15 


oſe others which were ftill with him 
n ſuch a F that they might here 
r all of them meet tente in this | 


15 ieee 

8 tradition tolls-us farther; that ke 
had afterwards a ſight of thoſe. dif 
habitations Which are the portion o il! 
men after death; and mentions ſeveral 
molten ſeas of gold, in which were 


plunged abe of blrbaraus Fling: 7 


peans, Who put to the ſword ſo many 


of. that precious metal; but Raving al- 
+ ready, -topched upon the chief points of 


Fradition; and exceeded the mea- 
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On the other hand, I have very fre-- 
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quently the opportunity of ſeeing a rural 
2 ³˙0 oe Re — laſt 


winter, and is one of th. | pr ogg 
Hunters in the country. 8 8 0 
hounds and horſes, and makes nothing 


of leaping over a fix-bar gate. If a 
man tells her a waggith ſtory, ſhe gives 


kim a puſh with her hand in jeſt; and 


calls him an impudent dog: and if her 
ſervant neglects his buſineſs, threatens 


to kick him out of the houſe. I have 


heard her, in her wrath, call a ſubſtan- 


tial tradeſman a louſy cur; and remem- 


ber one day, when the could not think 


of the name of a perſon, ſhe deſcribed 


him, in a large company of men and 
ladies, by the fellow with: the broad- 
E 


- Tf thoſe ſpeeches and tins. which” 


in their own nature are indifferent, ap- 


ther appear 


pear ridiculous when they proceed from 


à wrong ſex, the faults and imperfec- 


tionꝭ of one ſex tranſplanted into ano- 
black and monſtrous. As 


8 
for the men, I ſhall not in this paper 
any further concern myſelf about them; 
but as I would fain contribute to make 


woman- Kind, which is themoſt beautiful 


partofthecreation, intirely amiable, and 


wear out all thoſe little ſpots and ble- 


miſhes that are apt to riſe among the 
charms which nature has poured out 


upon them, I ſhall dedicate this paper 
deo their ſervice. The ſpot which I would 
Auere endeavqur to clear them of, is that 


party- rage which of late years is ve 


much erept into their converſation. This 
- is, in it's nature, a male vice, and made 


up of many angry and eruel paſſions 


chat are altogether repugnant to the ſoft- 


neſs, he modeſty, and thoſe other en- 


dearing qualities Which are natural to 


the fair- ſex. Women were formed to 


FA 


ttemper mankind, and ſoothe them into 
tenderneſs and compaſſion: not to (et an | 
edge upon their minds, and blow up in While it reigns, engroſſes the whole wo- 

chem tlioſe paſſions which are too apt tio man „„ 8. Merl 
ttiiſe of their own accord. When I have 
_ "ſeen a pretty mouth uttering calumnies 
end invectives, what would I not have 
given to have ſtopt it? How have I been 


ſroubled to ſee ſome of the fineſt features 
pale, and tremble 
party-rage; Camilla is one of the 


8 eateſt beauties in the Britiſh nation, 
7. _ and yet values herſelf more upon being 


the Virago of one party, than upon be- 


nung the toaſt of both. The dear erea- 
_ ture; about a werk sg, encountered the 
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fierce aud beautiful Penthefilea:acroſs 4 
tea - table; but in the height of her an- 
ger, as her hand chanced to ſhake! with 


he talks of. 


that it makes the lines too 


faces, or of 


lady of his acquaintaner. WVWeavere no 
ſdoner ſat down, but 
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the Arneſtneſs of the diſpute, the ſcalded 
her fingers, and ſpilt a diſh of tea upor 
her petticoat. Had not this accident 
broke off the debate, nobody knows 
where ĩt would have endet. 


There is one confideration which I 


would earneſtly recommend to all wy | 


female readers, and which, I hope, wi 
have ſome weight with them. In ſhort, 


it is this, that there is nothing ſo bad 


for the face as party - al. It gives a0 
ill- natured po yo the ye, and a 4 
agreeable ſourneſs to the 3 belles, h 


fluthes them worſe than brandy. F have 


| ſeen x woman's face break out in heats, 


as ſhe has been talking againſt a great 


lord, whom the had never ſeen in her 


life; and indeed never knew a party 
woman that kept her beauty fora twelve. 
month. I would therefore adviſe all my 
female readers, as they value their com · 
plexions, to let alone Uldiſputes of this 
nature; though, at the. ſame time, I 


would give free liberty to all ſuperan- 
nuated metherlypartizansta be een 


as they pleaſe, fince thene will be no 
danger either of their ſpoiling their 

their gaining converts. 
For my own' part, I think 4 man 


mak es an odious and deſpicable figures 
that is violent in a party; but a woman. 


is too ſincere to mitigate the fury of her 


principles with temper and diſcretion, 
and to act with that caution and reſer- 


vedneſs which are requiſite in our ſex, 
When this unnatural zeal gets into them, 


it throws them into ten thouſand heats 
and extravagancies; their generous ſouls 


eee $ to their love, or to their 
atred; and whether a Whig or a Tory. 


a lap- dog or a gallant, an opera or pup- 
n e i, 


object of it, the paſſion, 


I remember. when Dr. Titus Oates 
was in N I accompanied my 
Honeycomb in à viſie to a 
eyes about the room, I found-in.almoſt 


every corner of ta print that repreſented 


the doctor in all magnitudes and dimen- 
ſions. A little after, r t was 

diſcourſing my friend, and held ber 
ſnuff. box in her hand; who ſhould I {ce 


in the lid of it but the doctor? It wn 
e 15 N Hd uo 
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readers meet with any paper that in ſome 
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not long after this when. the hall beth- 


. gp opening diſcovered among the 
plaits of it the figure of the doctor. 
on this my friend Will, Who loves 
raillery, told her, that if he was in Mr. 


Truelove's place, for that was the name 
of her huſband, ke ſhould be made as 
uneaſy by a handkerclrief as ever Othello 


was, T am afraid, ſaid ſne, Mr. 
« Hontycomb, you are a Tory; tell me 
« truly, ate you a friend to the doctor 


© or not f Will, inſtead of maleing her 


a reply, Ihifled in her face, for indeed ſhe 
ge pretty; and d ler ones, ow 
of her patches was dropping off. She 


Was,” 


| iminediftely atjuſted it, and locking a 
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THE "SPECTATOR. A 
he W beth- little ferioufly,” © Well," fays the, I 
ſion for handkerchief, which upon « be hanged if y and your friend there 
are not againſt the doctor in your | 


her fan into her hand, and upon 
> ing; of It again difplayed to us the 

1 the doftor, who was placed 
ith 
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© hearts, I ſufpected as much by his 
© fayirig nothin Upon this the took 


with great gravity among the ſticks” 


it. In a word, I found that the docter 


had taken poſſeſſion of her thoughts; 
her diſcourſe; and moſt of her furni- 
ture; but finding myſelf preſſed tos 


cloſe by her queſtion, 1 winked upon 
my friend to take his leave, which he 


did according lx. 8 
be 18 7 5 $4 10 K 175 A . 
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A JOTHING is fo much admired, 


and ſo little underſtood, as wit. 


No author that I know of has written 


profeſſedly upon it; and as for thoſe 


who make any mention of it, they only 


treat on the ſubje& as it has accidentally 


fallen in their way, and that too in little 


ſhort reflections, or in general declama- 
tory flouriſhes, without entering, into 
the- bottom of the matter. I hope there- 


fore I ſhall perform an acceptable work 
to my countrymen, if I treat at large 
upon this ſubject ; which I ſhall endea- 
. your to do in a manner ſuitable to it, 


that I may not incur the cenſure which 
a famous critic beſtows upon one who 
had written atreatiſe upon the Sublime 
in a low groveling ſtile. I intend to lay 


aſide a whole week for this undertaking, 

that the ſcheme of my thoughts may not 

be broken and interrupted ; and I dare 
| ar myſelf, if my readers will give 


a week's attention, that this great 


eity will be very much changed for the 


better by next Saturday night. I ſhall 
endeavour to make what I fay intelli- 
gible to ordinary capacities; but if my 


parts bf it wer be a little out of their 


reach, 'T-would not have them diſcou- 


raged, for they may affure themſelves 


the next ſtrall be much clearer. | 


As the great and only end of theſe - ribe at length thoſe CT 
My {peculations is to baniſh vice and -arts of falſe wit, in AR writer on . 
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Britain, I ſhall endeavour as much as 
poſſible to eſtabliſh- among us a taſte of 


* 
by 
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- 
my 
14 
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ce out of the territories of Great- 


olite writing, It is with this view that 
I have endeavoured” to ſet: my readers 


right in ſeveral points relating to Opetas 
and Tragedies ; and ſhall from. time ] 
time impart my notions of Comedy, as - 
I think they may tend to it's refinement 


and perfection. I find by my baokſeller 


that theſe papers of eriticiſm, with that 
upon humour, have met with a more 
kind reception than indeed I could hafte 
hoped for from ſuch ſubjects; for whien 
reaſon I ſhall enter upon my preſent uu. 


dertaking with greater chearfulneſs. 
In this, and one or two following 


papers, I ſhall trace out the hiſt ory of 727 — 
falſe wit, and diftinguiſh the ſeveral - 


kinds of it as they ben in dif- 
ferent ages of the world. | 
the more neceſſary at preſent, becauſe T 


obſerved there were attempts on foot laft 


winter to revive ſome of thoſe antiquated 


modes of wit that have bgen long ex- 


ploded out of the 'commonwealth of 


letters. There were feveral ſatires and 
panegyrics handed about in acroſtie, b 
which means ſome of the- moſt arrane _ 
undiſputed bloekheads about the town 
began to entertain ambitious thoughts, 
and to ſet up for polite authors. I hai 
therefore defcribe at length thoſe many 
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not ſhew himſelf à man of a beautiful It was jmpoſlible for a man to ſue - 
genius, but of great induſtry. __. . ceed.in theſe performances who vas not, 
Fbe firſt ſpecies of falſe wit which I. 2 kind of painter, or at leaſt a deſigger: 

bave met with is very venerable for it's he was Kirk of all to draw the outline of 

antiquity, and has produced ſeveral. the ſuhject which he intended to write 
pieces which have lived very near as: upon, and afterwards conform the de- 

lang as the Iliad itſelf: I mean thoſe. ſcription. to the figure of his ſubject. 

ſhort poems printed pong the minor The poetry was to contract or dilate 

| Greek poets, which reſemble the figure itſelf according. to the mould in which 
„ an egg a pair of wings, an ax, a it was caſt, In a word, the yerſes were 

13 8 s pipe and an altar. to be cramped or extended to the di- 

As for the firſt, it is alittle oval poem, menſions of the frame that was prepared 

and may not . eee ſcho- for them, and to undergo the fate of 


| lar's egg. I would endeavour to hatch thoſe perſons whom the tyrant." Pro- 
it, or, in more intelligible language, to cuſtes uſed to lodge in his iron hed; if 
tranſlate it into Engliſh, did I not find they were too ſhort, he ſtretched them 


on arack ; and if they were too long, 
be chopped off a part of thelr legs, till they 
tent upon the figure of his poem, than L rag couch which he had prepared 
Mr. Dryden hints at this obſolete. 
kind of wit in one of the following 


; 2 interpretation ot it very difficult; for 
the author ſeems to have been more in- 
upon the ſenſe of it. 
The pair of wings conſiſt of twelve 
verſes, or rather feathers, every verſe 


2 god of love, w 


+ ef the work; but as it is in the original, 


in it's ancient ſhape, 


» 


decreaſing gradually in it's meaſure ac- 
cording to it's ſituation in the wing. 


The ſubject of it, as in the reſt of the 


poems which follow, bears ſome remote 
affinity with the figure, for it deſcribes 


wnpwinge ed onghdhtegey 1O 0T 
The ax methinks would have been a 
good figure for a lampoon, had the edge 
of it conſiſted of the moſt ſatirical parts 


T take it to have been nothing elſe but 
the poſy of an ax which was conſecrated 
to Minerva, and was thought to have 
deen the ſame that Epeus made uſe of 
in the building of the Trojan horſe ; 
which is a hint I ſhall leave to the con- 
fideration of the critics. + I am apt to 


\ think that the poſy was witten original- 
3 iy upon the ax, like thoſe which our mo- 
e 


rn cutlers inſcribe upon their knives; 
and that therefore the py ſtill remains 
though the ax it- 


— 


ſelf is loſt. © - 


The ſhepherd's pipe may be ſaid to 


de full of muſic, for it is compoſed: of 
nine different kinds of verſes, which by 
their ſeveral lengths reſemble the nine 
ſttops of the old muſrcal inſtrument, that 
is likewiſe the ſubject of the poem. 
The altaris inſcribed with the epitaph 


of Troilus the fon of Hecuba ; which, 


dy the way, makes me believe, that theſe 
Falſe pieces of wit are much more ancient 
than the authors to'which they are gene- 
rally aſcribed; at lèaſt I will never be 
perſuaded, that fo fine a writer as The- 
"ecritus could have been the author af 
any ſuch fimple work. 
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10 is always painted, 
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verſes in his Mac Flecno; whichan Eng- 
liſh reader cannot underſtand, who does 
not know that there are thoſe little po- 
ems above-mentioned in the ſhape of 
wings and altars, ODD 


5 —Choſe for thy command ; ö 1 
Some peaceful province in acroſtic land gz 
There — thou wings diſplay, and altars 

ra E. ö N . ö 


And torture one poor word a thou 


/ 0 
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and Wwayls 


This faſhio2 of falſe wit was revived 
by ſeveral poets of the laſt age, and in 
particular may be met with among Mr. 

_ Herbert's. poems; and, if I am not miſ- 
taken, in Ae Du Bartas. 
I do not remember any other kind of 
work among the moderns which more 
reſembles the performances I have men- 
tioned, than that famous picture of 
King Charles the Firſt, which has the 

| hole book of 'Pialms written in the 
When I was li at Oxford, I peruſed 
one of the whifkers; and was reading 
the other, but could not go ſo far in it 
as I would have "done, by reaſon of 
the impatience of my friends and 
fellow-travellers, who all 6f-- them 
preſſed to ſee ſuch. a piece of curio- 
_tity. I have ſince heard, that there 
is now an eminent writing-maſter in 
town, who has tranſcribed all the Old 
Teſtament in a full bottomed perri- 
wig; and if the faſhion ſhould intro- 
duce the thick kind of wigs which were 
in vogue ſome. years ago, ns ray 


— 


lines of the face and the hair of the head. 


| „„ 7-4, PRE SERCEATOR > 
ts add two or three ſupernumerary locks - 
Wo mall contain „N Noa ha. 
. Hedefigned ee, originally for King 
William, having liſpoſed of the two 
books of Kings in the two forks of the 
foretop; but that glorious monarch dy- 
ing before the wig was finiſhed, there | 
is à ſpace left in it for the face of any get | 
one : has a mind to purchaſe Ia x aid to many other particulars; and that | N 
But to return to our ancient poems we ſhall ſee the town filled in a very little 
in picture; I would humbly propoſe, time oe ED 
for the benefit of our modern ſmatterers chiefs, ſauff-boxes, anc 5 
in poetry, that 3 imitate their I ſhall therefore conclude 3 
brethren among the ancients in thoſe 3 
ingenious devices. I have communi- 
cated this thought to a young poetical W | 
lover of my acquaintance, who intends themſelves to this kind of wit without _ ' 
to preſent his miſtreſs with a copy of loſs'of time, as being provided better 
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' a man had better be a 
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veries made in the ſhape of her fan; and, than any other, h with verſes of 12 


it he tells me true, has already finiſhed 


2 


18 is nothing more certain 
chan that every man would be a 
wit if he could; a 


1 
$ * : 
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* 
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dity are apt to decry the writings of a 
polite author, Flad. 1 Froth, they 


all of them ſhew upon occaſion. that. 
they would ſpare no pains to arrive at 


the character of thoſe whom they ſeem. 


to deſpiſe. For this reaſon we often 


find them endeavouring at works of 


fancy, which coſt them infinite pangs 


in the production. The truth of it is, 
| galley- ſlave 
chan a wit, were one to gain that title 
by thoſe elaborate trifles which have 
been the inventions of ſuch authors as. 


were often maſters of great learning but 


ng gon. BE 

an m paper | 
of thoſe falſe wits among the ancients, 
and in this thall give the reader two- or 
three other ſpecies of them, that flou- 
Tiſhed in the ſame early age 


rammatiſts or Letter-droppers 
of antiquity, that would take an ex- 


_ception, without any reaſon, againſt 


ſome particular letter in the alphabet, fo 


a2 not to admit it once into a whole 
Er eee 
Baer in his Kind of writing, He 


One Tryphiodorus was a great 


« 
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v» ABOUT NOTHING, . 
compoſed an.Odyſley 
the adventures of Ut 


notwithitanding four 
pedants of a pretended depth and ſoli- 


; T.mintioned ſome 


che ly ages of the 
world. Tbe firſt I ſhall produce are 
de Li 


ſizes and dimen 
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and- twenty boo 
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18 enger 0 | | 


s, having entire- 


ly baniſhed the letter A from his firſt 5 bo? 4 | 


book, which was called Alpha, as Lu- 


cus & non Lucendo, becauſe there was 
not an Alpha in it. His ſecond ; 
was inſcribed Beta for the ſame reaſon. 


In ſhort, the poet. excluded the whole 
'four-and-twenty. letters in their turns, 


and ſhewed them, one after another, that 
he could do his buſineſs without them. 


It muſt have been very pleaſant tod 
have ſeen this poet avoiding the repro- 


bate letter, as much as another would a 
falſe quantity, and making his eſcape 


from it through the ſeveral Greek dia- | - 
lets, when he was | | 
any particular ſyllable: For the moſt 
apt and elegant word in the whole lan 


guage was rejected, like a diamond 
with a flawin it, if it appeared dlemi 


with a wrong letter. I ſhall only 6b- - 
| his head, that if the work 1! 
have here mentioned had been now ex- 
tant, the Odyſſey of Tryphiodorus, in 

all probability, would have been oftener 
Sr 
ot Homer. at a perpet 2 
* of obſolete  _ 
words and phraſes, unuſual harbariſms © \ 


and ruſticities, abſurd ſpellings, and 


ſerve upon t 
quoted by our learned 
fund would it have been 
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eſſed with it in 
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tin, inftead of Marcy Tu 


in Greek 
af the architects who by 


Sur own eount 


Y Mr, Newber 
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„% Te trebr Arc. 
the tree, hich by thi 1 ne 


conipliented Bled 11 make nd huef-" 


tion but it would have been looked 
—— as ohe of the moſt valuable ea - 
| s of the Gftek tongue. x 

I find likewik among the ancient 


that ingenious kind of conceit; Which 


the moderns diſtinguiſm by the name of 
© Reba, that does not-fink a letter but 

2 hole word, dy 

in it's place. When Cæſar was one of 
1 — rg of the Roman mint, he 


ſudſtituting a picture 


ure of an elephant upon 

e of the public meey; the 

b fignifying an elephant in 

the Punic language. This was artifl. 

contrived by Cæſar, becayſeit was 
for à private man to ſtam 

upon the coin of the com- 

menereakfi. Cicero, who was iv called 

from the founder of his family, that 


- was marked on the noſe with a little 


wen like a vetch, which is, Cicer i in La- 
ordered the words Marcus 


to be inſcribed on a public monument. 


Tbis was done probably to ſhew thut 
he was neither aſhamed of his name or 


family; novSirh ſtanding the envy of his 


n 


reproached him 
In the ſame manner we 
rid of a famous building that was 


55 mntked in ſeveràl parts of it tvith the- 


figures" of à frog and a lizard +. thoſe. 

Rein been the names 
the laws of 
their country were never permitted to 
inſeribe their own names upon their 
works. For the fame reaſon it is 


| thought, that the forelock of the horſe, 


in the antique equeſtrian ftatue of Mar- 


cus Aurelius, repreſents at a diſtance . 
| the ſhape of an owl, to intimate the 


ecuntry of the ſtatuaty, who; in all pro- 
bavility, was an Athenian. This kind 
of wit was very much in vogue among 
rymen about an age or 

two ago, who did fot practiſe it for any 
6blique reaſon, as the aneients abeve- 
mnefitioned, but purely for the ſake of 
- witty. Among innumerable in- 

| Rahces that may be given of this na- 
_ Care; I ſhall? produce the device of one 
as I find it mentioned 


our learned-Cambden in his remains. 


upon it, and in the midſt of chem a 
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s Arerb, 1 
wllius, with 
. the figure of a vetch at the end of them, ; 


- Newberry, to repretent His name 4 
by 2 picture, hung up at his 'the 
_ of a yew-tree that had ſeveral her- Yo 


falſe ſpelling made up the word Niciw-" 


ha, which has been lately hewn out of 
 free-ſtone,” and erełted over two: of the - 
portals of Blenheim hotiſe, being the 


Beule of a monſtrous lion tearing. to 


pieces 2 little cbek. For the better n. 


derſtand ing of which device; I muſt ac- 
| any my Engliſh reader thata cork hat 


e misfortune to be called in Latin by 


the fame word that ſigniſies a French- 
man, as à lion is an emblem of the Eng- 
liſh nation. Such à device in ſomeble a 


PRO building looks like a pun in an 
ic poem; and I am very ſorry the 
truly Wente architect would ſuffer 


the ftatuary to blemiſh his excellent plan 
with ſo poor a concitv But 1 hope what 
I have faid will gain quarter for the 
cock, and deliver wa out of the lion he 


YT" 


1 


I find 1 in ancient times che 


conceit of making an echo talk ſenſibly, 


and give rational anſwers. If this could 
be excuſablen any writer, it would be 
in Ovid, whefe he introduces the echo 
as a nymph, before the was wofh fiway 
into nothin ot a voice. The lear ned 
Eraſmus, t a man of wit and N 
nius, has com ,oſeda dialogue upon $a 
filly kind-of device, and made uſe of an 
eeho who ſeems to have. been à very ex- 
traordinary linguiſt, for the anſwers the 
perſon ſhe talks with i in Latin, Greek, 


and Hebrew, according as ſhe found the 


ſyllables which ſhe was to Ar in any 
of thoſe learned lan Hudibras, 


in ridicule of this falſe Lind of wit, has 
deictibed Orſin bewailing the lots of his 


bear to a folitary echo, who is of great 
uſe to the poet in ſeveral diſtiths, as ſhe 
does not only repeat. after him, but helps 
aut his W and Farnifhes" _ ee 


rymes. > 
He 250 85 1d 4 . 1 
Stout Hercules BA on of Tie! * 25 5 


Foreing the vallies to repeat A 
The accents of his ſad regret. 


He beat his breaſt,” and tore his hair, 5 

For loſs of his dear erony . 

That echo from the hotjow ground ot 
is dolefulwailings did reſound 3 
ore wilkfully, by many times, _ © br 

Than in ſmall-poets4play” Foot — 

That make Her, id their ritcfal A 

To atiſwer to iat Togateries 5 | 

AnEmoft eco fcieniab depofs © 2 n 

N ihe — * 


bery | 
1 half checke this topie; with aRe- 


\ 


n he 5 814 all c 
| E 3s vreſted to the lover's 2 * 

Quoth he—O whither, wicked Bruin, 
Ars thoy fled to m eho, Ruin # 


I thought th. hadft fromn'd to budge 205 


fear, quoth echo, Marry guep. From me too as thine enemy 325 
Am not J here to take thy part? Or if thou hadſt not thought of me, 
Fin what has quelVd thy ſtudborn dave? Nor what i have endur d for thee, 
Haye theſe bones ratthed, aud en Feet ſhame and honour might „ 
Bo often in thy quarrel bled ? © Ta keep thee thus from taining falls” wo fa N 
Nee e eee For who would 75 . od his 1 W 
Jax an de fake?” wo 1 eee e e 
. . 
3 h? 3 522015 EL. 4 a TS #1. - . 8 | 42 
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16 k ron Ts vou GAIN. THOSE MEAGRE 2 | e 
AND Weririer roun DINNER To YoUR o . „ 


\EVERAL kinds of PI wit tha 


the time of monkiſh ignorance. 


As the monks were the maſters of all 


that little learning which was then ex- 
tant, and had their whole lives diſtn- 
gaged from buſineſs, it is no wonder 
that ſeveral of them, who wanted genius 
for e 


hours in the compoſition of ſuch tricks 


in writing as required much time and * 


little capacity. I have ſeen half the 
Eneid turned into Latin rbymes by 
one of the Beaux-Eſprits of that dark 
age; who ſays in his preface to it, that 
| the ZEneid wanted” nothing but. the 
ſweets of rhyme. to make it the moſt 
perfect work in it's kind. I have like- 


wiſe ſeen an hymn in hexameters to the 


Virgin Mary, which filled a whole boo 


RY though it conſiſted but of the eight +4 


Jowing words. 
Tu, tibi, ſant, Vigo, detes, ate, Kade Gels. 


Thou haſt: as. many - virtues, O virgins A 
„ theſe 


there are-ars in Heaven. 


The poet rung the changes u 
"eight? ſeveral words; and: eh that means 
made his verſes almoſt as humerous as 
bn virtyes and the ſtars which they cele- 


brated, - It js no wonder that men who 


230 ſo much time u their hands, 5 
not only reſtore all the antiquated p 
of alle wit, but enfiched thewor with 


inventions of their own. N was to bros 


Age that we owe the production of ana 
# N which! is ROY elſe bur trank. 


— a 4 
n * Ts 
„ 


Fur SPECTATOR: 


Thou turn'ſt thy back ? 
Abus cowargly ? 


| vanifhed in the refined ages of the 
world, diſcovered themſelves again in 


theſe ſorts of compoſition, ſhall ſo direct, 3 


who, it ſeems, was diſtorted and had his 5 | 
erformances, employed many | 


 verted it into Moll; and after having =» * 
defatigable induſtry produced an ana- 


heart to ſee herſelf degraded into Mell CE 
Boon, ſhe told him, to his infinite-Gar- - — 


Think 'ſt thou twill not be laid 7 7 ch: ag. „ 
To run from thoſe th' had "overcome VV 
Nut what a- vengeance makes thee S645; pe 


PRS. SAT, 1 1. OY ; 


mutation of one . into . 
the turning the ſame ſet of letters at, 
differentwords; which maychange night. 
mto day, or black into white, if Chances 
who is the goddeſs that preſides awiat .* 


I remember a witty author, in alluſion 
to this kind of writing, calls his rivals 


limbs ſet in places that did not properly, 
belong to them, the anagram of a man. 
When the re takes a name 
to work upon, he conſiders it at firſt as 
a mine not broken up, which will nat 
ſhew the treaſure it contains till he ſhall 
have ſpent many hours in the ſearch af IR 
it; for it is his buſineſs to find out one. © + 
word that conceals itſelf in another, and * 
to examine the letters in all the varietx 
of ſtations in which they can paſſiblj e 
ranged. I have heard of a gentleman 3 
who, when this kind of wit was in | 
faſhion, endeavoured to gain his mi- 
treſs's heart by it. She was one of the 
fineſt women of her age, and kn.] qmm 
by We of this Lady Mary Boon. 

lover not being able to make any - 2 
thing of Mary, by certain liberties in- . 
dulged to this kind of writing, cen ſ 


ſhut himſelf up for half a year, with a- 


gram. the preſenting it to his 
miſtreſs, who was a little vexed in her IS 


riſe, that he had miſtaken her furname, —  _; 
e „ 


* \ 
22 FEA, 


x —- * 


* 
FRA 


e had been very 
L 1¹ 


the 


6 * 


1 8 ” 
nm 
: , Be l 
1 
\ „ 1 5 


es 


2 NT The lover was thunder ſtruck with his 


. misfortune, inſomuch that in a little 


time after he loſt his ſenſes, which in- 
| very much impaired by 
that continual ap 
to his anagram. . 
The acroſtic was probably invented 


about the ſame time with the anagram, 


_ though it is impoſſible to decide whether 


the inventor of one or the other were 
‚ reater blockhead. 
acroſtic is nothing but the name or title 
of a perſon or thing made out of the 
initial letters of ſeveral verſes, and by 


that means written after the manner of 


the Chineſe, in a perpendicular line. 
But beſides theſe there are Compound 
acroſtics, when the principal letters ſtand 
two or three deep. I have ſeen ſome of 
them vrhere the verſes have not only been 


edged by a name at each extremity, but 
have had the ſame name running down 
like a ſeam through the middle of the 


There is another near relation of the 


anagrams and acroſtics, which is com- 


- monly called a eee, a0 This king 
ten on many mo- 
dern medals, eſpecially thoſe of Ger- 
many, when they repreſent in the in- 
ſexiption the year in which they were 


of wit appears very of 


; - coined. Thus we ſee on a medal of 


Guſtavus Adolphus the following words 


1 —* CarIsTVs Dux ERGO TRIVM- 
puVs.* If you take the pains to pick 


che figures out of the ſeveral words, and 


range them in their preſent order, you 


will nd theyamount to MDCXVVVII, 


or 627, the year in which the medal was 


for as ſome of the letters diſ- 
always produced another. For my 


tinguiſh themſelves from the reſt, and 
©  over-top their fellows, they are to be 


conſidered in a double capacity, both 
as letters and as figures, Your labo- 


rious German wits will turn over a 
whole dictionary for one of theſe inge- 


nious devices. A man would think 
tmdey were ſearching after an apt claſſical 
term, but inſteàad of that they are look - 


ing out a word that has an L, an M, 
ora D in it, When, therefore, we 
meet with any of theſe inſcriptions, we 


are not ſo much ts look in them for the 


thought, as for the year of the Lord. 
The Bouts Rimez were the favou- 
. rites of the French nation for a whole 


cage together, and that at atimewhen it 


7. . 1 98 
: \ 0 ; 22 3. ; 1 hs” 2 ol 
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were a liſt of words ages 8 


cation he had given 


The ſimple 


* ny 5 7 ; | 
ATR 8 
that rhyme to ons 


and given to a poet, who was to make 
a poem to the r Ker in the fame order 
that they were placed upon the liſt; the 
more uncommon the rhymes were, the 
more extraordinary was the genius of 
the poet that could accommodate his 
verſes to them. I do not know any 
eater inſtance of the decay of wit and 
earning among the French, which ge- 
nerally follows the declenſion of empire, 
than the endeavouring to reſtore this 
fooliſh kind of wit. If the reader will 
be at the trouble to ſee examples of it, 
let him look into the new Mercure Ga- 
lant; where the author every month 
gives a liſt of rhymes to be filled up by 
the ingenious, in order to be communi- 


:, cated to the public in the Mercure for 
the ſucceedmg month. 


| | That for the 
month of November laſt, which now 
lies before me, 18 AS follows, 5 


” 


LTauriers 


— 8 2 
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one would be amazed to ſee ſo learned 
a man as Menage Ne ſeriouſly on 
this kind of trifle in the following paſ- 


Monſieur de la Chambre has told 
« me that he never knew what he was 


Fo going to write when he took his pen 
© into his hand; but that one ſentence ' 


© own part, I never knew what 1 ſhould ; 
< write next when T'was making verſes. 
© In the firſt place I got all my rhymes 


© together, and was afterwards perhaps 
three or four months in filling them 


c ups I one day e eee | 
6 Fon a comp ſition of t is na- 
© ture, in „ others I had 
* made uſe of the four following rhymes, 


ig Amaryllis, Phillis, Marne, Arpe, 


©. deſiring him to give me his opinion 


* of it. Ie told me immediately, that 


nx verſes were good for ory 


And upon my afkipg his reaſon 
'C- nid, becauſe . Ar er are too com- | 


mon; and for that ceaſon eaſy og 7 


= 


if 14 — : 44 On 
5 * 1 
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I muſt dein to this laſt Kind of wit 


. into verſe.” = Marry,” ' ſays ; 0 15 
he double rhymes, which are uſed in 


if it be fo, I am very well rewarded. 


ce Fi all the pains I have been at.” 
But by Monet ur Gombaud's leave, 
« notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the 


© criticiſm, the verſes: were good.” Vid. 


MENAGIANA. Thus far the learn- 
ed Menage, whom 1 have tranſlated 
word for word. 

The firſt occaſion of theſe Bouts-Ri- 
mez made them in ſome manner excuſ- 


able, as they were taſks which the French 


ladies uſed to impoſe on their lovers. 
But when a. grave author, like him 


above-mentioned, taſked himfelf,\could- 
there be any thing more ridiculous? ? Or 
would not one be apt to believe that the 
, and did not make 


ymes til he had finiſhed his 


Ren 15 
1 mall only add, that this piece of | 
more frequently quoted, than the fineſt 


author layed booty 
his ier 15 


falſe wit has been fine y ridiculed 4 


Monſieur Saraſin, in a poem intitule 


© La Defaite des Bouts-Rimez—The 


nM NO the e 5 


9 * 1 


Fab el poetry, and generally applau- 


ignorant readers. If the thought 
of the couplet i in ſuch compoſitions i is 


good, the rhyme adds little to it ; and 


bad, it will not be in the power of 
erhyme to recommend it. Iam affaid 
that great numbers of thoſe who admire 


the incomparable Hudibras, do it more 
on account of theſe doggerel rhymes, 


than of the parts that really deſerve. 


admiration. 52 am ſure 1 have heard 
G 


Pulpit, 10 ece -clefiaſtic, | 55 
Was beat with fiſt inſtead of a ſtick 


and 


4 
* 


| 3 ancient ſage philoſopher. 
W ho had read Alexander Roſs NN 


r of wit in the TN N 


> 

. 
- 
* 
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NoN EQUIDEM STU DEO, BULLATIS ur MIHI LA 
. ene DARE PONDU& IDONEA FUNMo. 


WITH WIND AND Noni 


HER E is no. Kind of falſe wit 
- which has been ſo recommended 
by the practice of all ages, as that which 


conſiſts in a jingle of words, and is 


comprehended under the general name 


"te. 


will be very 
greateſt ge n tl 5 is not broken and 


of Punning. It is indeed impoſſible to 


Kill a weed, which the foil has a natu- 


ral diſpoſition to produce. The ſeeds 
of punning are in the minds of all men; 


and though they may be ſubdued by 


reaſon, . N ood ſenſe, they 
oot- up in the 


erte by the rules of : art. Imlita- 
tion is natural to us, and when it does 


not raiſe the mind to poetry, paintin 2 
0 


ten breaks out in puns and quibbles. | 


muſic; or other more noble arts, it 


Ariſtotle, in his eleventh chapter of 


| his' book” of ' Rhetoric, defcribes two 


5 op" three Kinds of Puns, which he calls 


ragrams, among the beauties of g we 


akritin and produces inftances of the 
ny e eee in” 


w \ 
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the Seel tongue. Cicero has ſprinkled | 
ſeveral of his works with Puns, and in 


- his book, where he lays down the rules 
of oratory, quotes a 
ings as pieces of wit, which alſo u 


examination prove arrant Puns, but” 


the age in which the Pun chiefly flou- 


riſhed, was the reign of King James the 
-Firſt. That learned monar < | 


ſelf a tolerable Punſter, and made very 


few biſho 8 and privy-counſellors that | 


had not ſome time or other ſignalized 


themſelves by a clinch, or a conun- 
drum. It was therefore in this age that 
the Pun appeared with pomp and dig- 
nity. It had before been admitted into 
merry ſpeeches and ludicrous compoſi- 
tions, but was now delivered with great 

gravity fror the pulpit, o pronounced | 
in the moſt ſolemn manner at the coun-, 
cil-table. The greateſt authors, in their 
moſt ſerious works, made frequent uſe 


of Puns. The ſermons” Biſtiop 
aa ak ang the e of Shake - 


0 5 
3 
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was him- 
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ſpeare, are full of them. 


THE SPECTATOR. DL EO 
The ſinner according as they were founded in truth. 


was punned into repentance by the for- dt is no wander, therefore, that even 


mer; as in the latter nothing is more 
uſual than to ſee an hero weeping and 
quibbling for a dozen lines together. 

I muſt add to theſe great authorities, 
- which ſeem to have given a kind of 
ſap&ion to this piece of falſe wit, that 
all the writers of rhetoric have treated 
of Punning with very great reſpe&, and 


divided the ſeveral kinds of it into hard 


ite, authors. 


che rt for ok 6. 6} conſider that 
the fuſt race of ay 0 
88827 heroes in writing, were deſtitute 
Oo 


later 
Writers in greatneſs of genius, they Fall 


mort 2 em in accuracy and correct- 
- - . Defs. Them 


— 


wh 
the remarks which they made an the 
works of t ole who proved. T 
Was ons of the employments of theſe. 
ſecondary. authors. to dilfingyiſh. the. ſe- 


ſuch authors as Iſocrates, Plato, and 


Cicero, ſhould have ſuch little blemiſhes 


as are not to be met with in authors of 


a much inferior character, who have 


written ſince thoſe ſeveral blemiſhes 


were diſcovered. I do not find that 


there was a proper ſeparation made be- 


tween Puns and true wit by any of the 


ancient authors, except Quintilian and 


Jof time, * pe- 


er from one or the other, I 


do not yea this out of any ſpixit o 


party. There is à moſt erxing dulneſs 
on. oy ſides, Than dg ary. Acroſ- 


Whig TIER ad dg wo 


e eee 1 all here de- 
ne It to be. a conceit axiſing from the 
uſe of to words that 55 


4 


} 


— 


of wit, which generally, . 
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mereſdre, to try 4 pieces of wit, is tb 
kranſlate it int6 à different language; if 
it bears the teſt, you may pronounce it 


kus; but if it vaniſhes in the expefi- 


ment, you; thy conclude it to have 
deen a Lan. In ſhort, one may ſay of 


# Pun; as the cbuntryman deſeribed his 
1 that it is wor et præteren 
nihil, a und, atid nothing but à found. 


On the contraty, one may ref reſent 
true wit by-the deſcription which Ari- 


ſtenetus makes of à fine woman; when. 


the is dreſſed the is beautiful, when ſhe 
is undreſfed the is beautiful; or as 
Mercerus has tranſlated it more emplia- 
tically—Indaitar, farmdſa &; tat 
1 
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flection upon the difference of 
wit and judgment, whereby he endea- 
vours to ſhew the reaſon w y they are 


5 always the talents of the ſame per- 


n. His words are as follow: 4 nd 
© hence, perhaps, may be given ſome 
© reaſon of that common obſervation, 


© that men who have a great deal of wit 


and prompt memories, have not al- 
© ways the cleareſt judgment or deepeſt 
6 reaſon. For wit ying moſt in the aſ- 
* ſemblage of ideas, and putting thoſe 
“together with quickneſs and variety, 
* wherein can be found any reſemblance 
or congruity, thereby to make up 
4 pleaſant pictures and agreeable viſions 
„in the fancy; judgment, on the con- 
© trary, lies quite on the other fide, in 
« ſeparating carefully one from another, 
© ideas wherein can be found the leaſt 
© difference, thereby to avoid being miſ- 
led by fimilitude; and by affinity to 


take one thing for another. This is 


a way of proceeding quite contrary to 
s mttaphor and alluſion; therein, for 
© the moſt part, lies that entertainment 
band n of wit which ſtrikes ſo 


lively on the fancy, and is therefore 
( ſo acceptable to all people. 


* * 


# > 


Joſophical account that I ever met with 


ne conſiſts in ſuch 'a reſemblance 
congruit 


of ideas as this author 


mentions. I ſhall only add to it, by 
way of explanation, that every refem- 
blance of ideas is not that which we call 
Vit, unlefs it be ſuch an one that gives 
delight and ſurpriſe to the reader: theſe 
two properties ſeem eſſential to wit, 


more particularly the laſt of them, In 


& GET + 


XR. Locke has an admirable re. 


This is, I think, the bel andmoſt phi- | 


and congruity ſometimes of fingle let- 3 
OR 8; 5 ters, 50 A+ 


RoszcomMmMon., - 


order, therefore, that the reſemblanee 
in the ideas be wit, it is neceſfary that 


the ideas ſhould not lie too near one an- 


other in the nature of things; fox where 


the likeneſs is obvious, it gives no ſur- 
priſe. To compare one man's ſinging 
to that of another, or ts repreſent the 
whiteneſs of any obje& by that of milk 


and ſnow, or the variety of it's colouts. - 


by thoſe of the rainbow, cannot be call 


| Hur, 


8 


ed wit, unleſs, beſides this obvious re- 


ſemblance, there be ſome further con- 
gruity diſcovered in the two ideas that 


is capable of giving the reader ſome fur- 


priſe. Thus when a poet tells us, the 
. of his miſtreſs is as white as ſnow, 


there is no wit in the compariſon: but 


when he adds, with a figh, that it is as 


cold too, it then grows into wit: Ever 


reader's memory may ſupply him wit 

innumerable inſtances of the ſame na- 
ture, For this reaſon the ſimilitudes in 
heroic poets, who endeavour rather to 
fill the mind with great conceptions, 


- 


than to divert it with ſuch as are new 


and ſurpriſing, have ſeldom any thing 
in them that can be called wit. Mr. 
Locke's account of wit, with this ſhort 
explanation, comprehends moſt of the 
ſpecies of wit, as metaphors, ſimilitudes, 
Ale ries, ænigmas, mottos, parables, 
fables, dreams, viſions, dramatic writ- 


ings, burleſques, and all the methods 
of alluſion: as there are many other 


pieces of wit, how remote ſoever they 


may appear at firſt ſight from the fore- 


going deſcription, which upon exami- 


nation will be found to agree with it. 


As true wit generally eonſiſts in this 
reſemblance aa Congrany of ideas, falſe 
wit chiefly conſiſts in the reſemblanoe 


* 
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ters, as in anagrams, chronograms, 
lipograms, and acroſtics; ſometimes of 
ſyllables, as in echos and doggerel 
rhymes : ſometimes of words, as in puns, 

_ and quibbles; and ſometimes of whole 
ſentences or poems, caſt into the figure 
of eggs, axes, or altars: nay, ſome 
carry the notion of wit ſo far, as to 


—  __ aſcribe it even to external mimicry ; and 


to look upon a man as an ingenious per- 
ion, that can reſemble the tone, poſture, 
or face of another. 


blance of words, according to the fore- 
going inſtances : there is another Kind 
of wit which confiſts partly in the re- 
| ſemblance of ideas, and partly in the re- 
ſemblance of words, which for diſtinc- 
tion's ſake I ſhall call mixt wit. This 
| kind of wit is that which abounds in 
Cowley, more than in any author that 
ever wrote. Mr. Waller has likewiſe a 


ſparing in it. Milton had a genius 
much above it. Spenſer is in the ſame 
claſs with Milton. The Italians, even 
in their epie poetry, are full of it. Mon- 
ſieur Boileau, who formed himſelf upon 
the ancient poets, has every where re- 
jected it with ſcorn. If we look after 
mixt wit among the Greek writers, we 
- ſhall find it no where but in the epi- 
grammatiſts. There are indeed ſome 
ſtrokes of it in the little poem aſcribed 

to Muſœus, which by that, as well as 
many-other marks, betrays itſelf to be 

a modern compoſition. If we look into 
the Latin writers, we find none of this 


tullus ; very little in Horace; but a Aula 
deal of it in Ovid; and ſcarce any thing 


elſe in Martial. | : 
Out of the innumerable branches of 
mixt wit, I ſhall chooſe one inſtance 
which may be met with in all the writers 

of this claſs. 


fire; for which reaſon the words Fire and 
Flame are made uſe of to ſignify Love. 
The witty poets therefore have taken an 
advantage from the doubtful meaning of 


ber of witticiſms. Cowley obſerving 

' the cold regard of his miſtreſs's eyes, 
and at the ſame time their power of 
producing love in him, donfiters them 

as burning-glaſſes made of ice; and 
finding himſelf able to live in the greateft 
extremities of love, concludes the Tor- 

5 . a 


As true wit conſiſts in the reſemblance 
of ideas, and falſe wit in the reſem- 


great deal of it. Mr. Dryden is very 


mixed wit in Virgil, Lucretius, or Ca- 


The paſſion of love in 
it's nature has been thought to reſemble 


the word Fire, to make an infinite num 
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rid Zone to be habitable. When his 
miſtreſs had read his letter written in 
juice of lemon by holding it to the fire; 
he deſires her to read it over again by 
Love's flames. When ſhe, weeps, he 
wiſhes it were inward heat that diſtilled 
thoſe drops from the limbec. Whenſhe 
is abſent, he is beyond eighty, that is, 
thirty degrees nearer the pole that when 
ſhe is with him. His ambitious love is 
a fire that naturally mounts upwards ; 


his happy love is the beams of heaven, 


and his unhappy love flames of hell. 
When it does not let him ſleep, it is a 
flame that ſends up no ſmoke; when it 
is oppoſed by counſel and advice, it is a 
fire that rages the more by the winds 
blowingupon it. Upon thedying of a 
tree in which he had cut his 8 he 
obſerves that his written flames had 
burnt up and withered the tree. When 
he reſolves to give over his paſſion, he 
tells us that one burnt like him for ever 
dreads the fire. His heart is an Ætna, 
that inſtead of Vulcan's ſhop, incloſes 
Cupid's forge in it. His Ae 
to drown his love in wine, is throwing 
oil upon the fire. He would inſinuate 
to his miſtreſs, that the fire of love, like 
that of the ſun which produces ſo many 
living creatures, ſhould not only warm 
but beget. Love in another place cooks 
pleaſure at his fire. Sometimes the 
poet's heart is frozen in every breaſt, 
and ſometimes" ſcorched in every eye. 
Sometimes he is drowned in tears, an 
burnt in love, like a ſhip ſet on fire in 


the middle of the ſea. 


The reader may obſerve, in every one 
of theſe inſtances, that the poet mixes 
the qualities of fire with thoſe of love; 
and in the ſame ſentence ſpeaking of it 
both as a paſſion and al real fire, ſur- 
priſes the reader with thoſeſeeming re- 
ſemblances or contradictions that make 
up all the wit in this kind of writing. 
Mixt wit therefore is a compoſition of 
pun and true wit, and is more or leſs 


perfect as the reſemblance lies in the 


ideas or in the words: it's foundations 
are laid partly in falſehood, and partly in 
truth: reaſon puts in ber clatm for one 
half of it, and extravagant for the 
other. The only province therefore for 
this kind of wit, is epigram, or thoſe 


little occaſional poems that in their own 


nature are nothing elſe but a tiſſue of 
epigrams. I cannot conelude this head 
of mixt wit, without owning that the 


_ admirable poet, out of whom I have 


3 taken 


3 


— 


the baſis of all wit is truth; and that no neſs of their taſte. 
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© Ovid,” ſays he, ſpeaking of Virgils 


taken the examples ef it, had as much | | 
fiction of Dido and ZEneas, * takes it 


true wit as any author. that ever writ ; 
and indeed all other talents of an extra- 
ordd ð . III 

It may be expected, ſince I am upon 
this ſubject, that I ſhould take notice of 


Mr. Dryden's definition of wit; which, 


with all the deference that is due to the 


judgment of ſo great a man, is not ſo 


properly a definition of wit, as of good. 
writing in general. Wit, as he defines 
it, is © a propriety of words and thoughts 
adapted to the ſubject,” If this be a true 
definition of wit, I am apt to think that 
Euclid was the greateſt wit that ever ſet 
pen to paper: it is certain there never was 
à greater proprietyof words and thoughts 
adapted to the ſubject, than what that 
author has made uſe of in his elements. 


I ſhall only appeal to my reader, if this 
definition agrees with any notion he has 


of wit: if it be a true one, I am ſure 


© up after him, even in the ſame age, 


and makes an ancient, heroine of Vir- 
© gil's new-created Dido; dictates a let» | 


© ter for her juſt before her death to the 
ungrateful fugitive; and very unlucki- 


ly for himſeli, is for meaſuring a {word 
with a man ſo much ſuperior ini force 
to him on the ſame ſubject. I think 


I may be judge of this, becauſe I have 
tranſſated both. The famous author 
of the Art of Love has nothing of his 


maſter in his own profeſſion, at, 
which is. worſe, improves nothing 
which he finds: nature fails him, and 
being forced to.his old ſhift, lie has re- 
courſe to witticiſm. This paſſes indeed 
with his ſoft admirers, and gives him 
the preference to Virgil in their eſteem. 
Were not I ſupported by to great an 
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© own: he borrows all from a greater 
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Mr. Dryden was not only a better poet, authority as that of Mr. Dryden, I 


but a greater wit, than Mr. Cowley; ſhould not venture to obſerve, that tlje 


and Virgil a much more facetious man taſte of moſt of our Engliſh poets, as 
than either Ovid or Martial, well as readers, is extremely Gothic. 
Bouhours, whom I look upon to be He quotes Monſieur Segrais for a three- 
the moſt penetrating of all the French fold diſtinct ion of the readers of poetry: 
critics, has taken pains to ſhew, that it in the firk of which he comprehends the 


is impoſſible for any thought to be beau-. rabble of readers, whom he does not | 
tiful which is not juſt, and has not it's treat as ſuch with regard to their quali- 


foundation in the nature of things; that ty, but to their numbers and the coarſe- 
His words are as 


thought can be yaluable, of which good follow: © Segrais has diſtinguiſhed the 


ſenſe is not the ground-work. Boileau readers of poetry, according to their 
has endeavoured to inculcate the ſame capacity of judging, into three claſſes. 


notion in ſeveral parts of his writings, He might have ſaid the ſame of writ- 


both in proſe and verſe. This is that © ers too, if he had pleaſed. ] In the 


natural way of writing, that beautiful ''* loweſt form he places thoſe whom he 
ſimplicity, which we ſo much admire in © calls Les Petits Eſprits, ſuch things 
the compoſitions of the ancients: and as our upper-gallery audience in a 
which nobody deviates from, but thoſe _* play-houſe ; who like nothing but the 
who want ſtrength of genius to make a * huſk and rhind of wit, prefer a quib- 


thought ſhine in it's own natural beau- ble, a conceit, an epigram, before fo- . 


ties. Poets who want this ſtrength of lid ſenſe and elegant expreſſion : theſe 


genius to give that majeſtic ſimplicity to * are-mob-readers. If Virgil and Mar+ 


nature, which we ſo much admire in * tial ſtood for parliament- men, we 
the works of the ancients, are forced to know already who would carry it. 
hunt after foreign ornaments, and not * But though they make the greateſt a - 
to let any piece of wit of what kind ſo- * pearance in the field, and cry the 


ever, eſcape them. I look upon theſe © Joudeſt, the beſt on't is, they are but a 
writers as Goths in poetry, Who, like . © ſort of French huguenots, or Duten 
_ thoſe in architecture, not being able-to © boors, brought over in herds, but not . 
come up to the beautiful ſimplicity'of © naturalized; who have not lands of 


the old Greeks and Romans, have en- two pounds per annum in Parnaſſus} 
deavoured to ſupply it's place with all and therefore are not privileged to 


the extravagances of an irregular fancy. © poll. Their authors are of the ſame 
Mr. Dryden makes a very handſome ob- level, fit to repreſent them on/3moun-- 
ſervation on Ovid'ꝰs writing a letter from- © tebank's ftage, or to be maſters of the 
Dido to Æneas, in the following words, * ceremonies in a bear- garden: yet theſe 
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© their ſtock of ſenſe, as they may by 
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are they who have the moſt admirers, 
But it often happens, to their morti- 
'© fication, that as their readers improve 


© reading better books, and by conver- 


*© foon forſake them. 


© ſation with men of judgment, they 


I muſt not diſinifs this fudject with- 
out obſerving, that as Mr. Locke in 
the paſſage above-mentioned has diſco- 


vered the moſt fruitful fource'6f wit, fo 
there is another of a quite contrary na- 
ture to it, which does likewiſe branch 
itſelf out into ſeveral Kinds, For not 
only the reſemblance, but the 6ppoſition 
of ideas, does very often produce wit; 
as I could ſhew in ſeveral little points 
turns, and anitheſes; that I rtidy poſ- 
ſibly enlarge upon in ſome future ſpe. 
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HUMANO CAPITI CERVICEM PICTOR EQUINAM 
'JUNGERE sT VELIT, ET VAKRIAS INDUCERE  PLUMASy 
 UNDIQUE COLLATIS MEMBRIS, UT TURPITER ATRUM 

DESINAT IN PISCEM MULIER FORMOSA SUPERNE : i 


 SPECTATUM ADH, RISUM TENEATIS ANTI? 
 EnEyrTY, Tisens, 1ST TABUELAZ FORE LIBRUM, 
P FERSIMILEM, Cufus, VELUT ZGRIY SOMNITA, VANE 
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or, Ars Por. VER, 1. e 


Ir IN A PICTURE, 780, von SHOULD SEE © 


A HANDSOME wem WITH A Fisn's TAIL, 

OR A MAN's MEAD UPON A HORSE'S NECK, | e 

6K Lins er BYASTS, ON THE MOST DIFFERENT KINDS, 

COvERr'd WiThk FEATRERS oF ALL SORTS OF BIRDS: | 
Won YOU NOT LAUGH, AND THINK THE PAINTER MAD? 

THRUST MB THAT 'BOOX 186 AS- RIDICULODS, a 


WHOSE INCOHERENT STYLE, LIKE SICK MENS DREAMS, 


VARIES ALL su, AND MIXES ALL EXTREMES, 


05 2 is very hard for the mind to diſ- 


gage itlelt from aſubje& in which 
been long employed. The 


from time to time, though we give them 
no encouragement ; as the tollmgs and 
fluctuations of the ſea continue leveral 
hours after the-winds are laid. | 

It is to this that I impute my laſt 
night's dream or viſion, which formed 


inte one continued. allegory the ſeveral. 


Themes of wit, whether falſe, mixed, 


or true, that have been the ſubje& of 


my late papers. | gs 

 Methought I was tranſported into a 
country that was filled with. prodigies 
and enchantments, governed by the god - 
dzſs of Falſhood, and intitled The Re- 
gion of Falſe Wit. There was nothing 


Ir the fields, the woods, and the rivers, 


taat appeared natural. Several of the 
trees boomed in leaf-gold,. ſome of 
them produced bone-lace, and ſome of 
them precious ſtones. The fountains 
hubbled. in an opera tune, and were fill- 


ett with Rags, -wild;boars, and mer-- 


maids,” that lived among the waters; at 


% / f £ 
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the ſame time that dolphins and ſeveral 


kinds of fiſh i 07a the banks or 
took their paſtime in the meadows. The 
birds had many of them golden beaks, 
and human yoices. The flowers per- 
fumed the air with ſmells of incenſe, 
amber-greaſe, and pulvillios ; and were 


ſo interwoven with one another, that 
they grew up in pieces of embroidery. ' 


Fhe winds: were filled with ſighs and 
meſſages of diſtant lovers. As I was 
walking to and fro in this enchanted 
wilderneſs,. J could not forbear break- 


ing out into ſolilequies upon the ſeveral 


wonders which lay before me, when to 
ny great ſurpriſe I found there were ar- 
kificial echoes in every walk, that, by 


repetitions of certain worde which 1 


ſpoke, agreed with me, or contradicted 


mes in every thing I ſaid. In the midſt 


of my converſation with theſe inviſible 


companions, I diſcovered in the centre 


of a very dark grove a monſtrous fabric 
built after the Gothic manner, and co- 
vered-witli innumerable devices in that 


harbarous kind of ſculpture. I imme 


diately went up to it, and found it 2 
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be a kind of heathen temple conſecrated 


to the gu Dulneſs. Upon my en- 


ſaw the deity of the place dreſſed 


trance 


in the habit of a monk, with a book in 
one hand and a rattle in the other. 


Upon his right hand was Induſtry, with 


a lamp burning before her; and on his. 
left Caprice, with a monkey wo. — 
0 


her ſhoulder. Before his feet there ſtaac 
an altar of a very odd make, which, as 


I afterwards fqund, was ſhaped in that 


manner to comply with the inſeription 
that ſurrounded it. Upon the altar 


there lay ſeveral offerings of axes, wings, 


and eggs, cut in paper, and inſcribed 
with verſes. The (temple. was filled 


with votaries, who applied themſelves to 


different diverſions, as their fancies di- 
rected them. In one part of it I fawa 
regiment of Anagrams, who were con- 


tinyally in motion, turning to the right 


or to the left, facing about, doublin 
their ranks, ſhifting their ſtations, an 
throwing themſelves into all the figures 


and countermarches of the moſt change- 


able and perplexed exerciſe. _ _ 

Not far from theſe was a body of 
Acroſtics, made up of very diſpropor- 
tioned perſons. It was diſpoſed into 
three columns, the officersplantingthem- 
ſelves in a line on the left-hand of each 


column. The officers were all of them 


at leaſt ſix feet high, and made three 


_ rows of very proper men; but the com- 


mon ſoldiers, who Waun ſpaces 


between the officers, were ſuch dwarfs, 


cripples, and ſcarecrows, that one could 


hardly look upon them without laugh- - 
ing. There were behind the Acroſtics 


two or three files of Chronograms, 
which differed only from: the former, as 
their officers were equ ipped, like the 
figure of Time, with an 


the private men whom they commanded... 
In the body of the temple, and before 


the very face of the deity, methought I. 


ſaw the phantom of Tryphiodorus the 


Lipogrammatiſt, engaged in ball with 
tour-and-twenty perſons, who purſued 


him by turns through all the intricacies 
and labyrinths of a country dance, with - 
out being able to overtake him. x + 


Obſerving ſeveral to be very buſy at 
the weſtern end of the er e, I in- 
quired into what they were doing, and 
found there was in that 
gazine of Rebuſes. 


great ma here were 


leyeral things of the molt different na- 
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our-glaſs in 
one hand, and a ſcythe in the other, and 
took their poſts. promiſcuouſly among. 


uarter the- 
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tures tied up in bundles, and thrown. 
upon one another in heaps like faggots. 
ou might behold an anchor, a night- 
rail, and a hobby-horſe, bound up to- 
gether. One of the workmen ſeeing me 
very much ſurpriſed, told me, there was 
an infinite deal of wit in ſeveral of thoſe 
bundles, and that he would explain 
them to me if I pleaſed. I thanked 
him for his cwility, but told him I was 
in very great haſte at that time. As 1 
was going out of the temple, I obſerved _ 
in one corner of | a tae of men and 
women laughing very heartily, and di- 
eter, themſelves at a game of Cram- 
bo. I heard ſeveral] Double Rhymes 
as I paſſed by them, which raiſed a great 
deal of mirtn. Py 
Not far from theſe was another ſet of 
merry people engaged at a diverſion, in 
whic 1 A e to miſtake one 
perſon for another. To give occaſion 


for theſe ludicrous miſtakes, they were 


divided into pairs, every pair being co- 
vered from head to foot with the ſame 


kind of dreſs, though perhaps there was 
not the leaſt reſemblance in their faces, 


By this means an old man was ſome-. 
times miſtaken for a boy, a woman fot 
a man, and a black-a-moor- for an 
European, which very often produced - 

great peals of laughter, Theſe I gueſſed _ 


to be a party of Puns. But being very 


defirous to get out of this world of ma- 


'gic, which had almoſt turned my brain, 


left the temple, and croſſed over the 


fields that lay about it with all the 


ſpeed I could make. I was not gone 
fo before I heard the ſound of trumpets - 
and alarms, -which ſeemed to proclaim 

the march of an enemy; and, as I af 


terwards found, was in reality what 1 


apprehended it. There appeared at a 
great diſtance a very ſhining light, and. 
in the midſt of it, a perſon of a moſt 
beautiful aſpect; her name was Truth. 
On. her right-hand there marched a male 
deity, who bore ſeveral quivers on his 
ſhoulders, and graſped ſeveral arrows 
in his hand; his name was Wit. The 
approach of theſe two enemies filled ail 
the territories of Falſe Wit with an un- 
ſpeakable conſternation, inſomuch that 
e goddeſs of thoſe regions appeared in 
perſon upon her frontiers, with the ſe- 


. veral inferior deities, and the different 
bodies of forces which I had before 


ſeen in the temple, who were now drawn 


up in array, and prepared to give their 


foes a warm reception. As the march 
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bod the enemy was very flow, it gave time | nothing; in proportion as the goddeſs 
dos the ſeveral inhabitants who bordered. We, Lon . At the ſame time the 
upon the regions of Falſhood to draw wholetemple ſunk, the fiſh betook them- 
their forces into, a body, with a deſign ſelves to the ſtreams, and the wild beaſts. 
to ſtand upon their guard as neuters, to the woods; the fountains recovered 
and attend the iſſue of the combat. their murmurs, the birds their voices, 
1 muſt here inform my reader, that the trees their leaves, the flowers their 
the frontiers of the enchanted region, ſcents, and the whole face of nature it's 
which J have before deſcribed, were in- true and genuine appearance. Though 
habited by the ſpecies of Mixed Wit, I ſtill continued aſleep, I fancied myfelf 
who made a very odd e when as it were awakened out of a dream, 
they were muſtered toget 
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er in an army. when I ſaw this region of prodigies re- 
| Fhere were men whoſe bodies were ſtored to woods and rivers, fields and 
ſtuck full of darts, and women whoſe meadows. 5 „ 
eyes were burning: glaſſes; men that had Upon the removal of that wild ſcene 
hueearts of fire, and women that had of wonders, which had very much diſ- 
_ ' breaits of ſnow. It would be endleſs turbed my imagination, I took a full 
to deſcribe ſeveral monſters of the like ſurvey of the perſons of Wit and Truth; 
_ nature, that compoſe this great army; for indeed it was impoſſible to look upon 
crhich immediately fell aſunder and di- the firſt without ſeeing the other at the 
vided itſelf into two parts, the one half ſame time. There was behind them a 
throwing themſelves behind the banners ftrong and compact body of figures. 
of Truth, and the others behind thoſe The genius of Heroic Poetry appeared 
JJ Cn Co ox he SUR with a ſword in her hand, and a laurel 
The goddeſs of Falſhood was of a gi- on her head. Tragedy was crowned * 
gantic ature, and advanced ſome paces with cypreſs; and covered with robes 
defore the front of her army; but as dipped in blood. Satire had ſmiles in 
the dazzling light, which flowed from her look, and a dagger under her gar- 
Truth, began to ſhine upon her, ſhe ment. Rhetoric was known by her 
faded inſenſibly; inſomuch that in a thunderbolt, and Comedy by her maſk. 
little ſpace ſhe looked rather like an After ſeveral other figures, Epigram 
huge phantom thaw a real ſubſtance. marched up in the rear, who had been 
Alt length, as the goddeſs of Truth ap- poſted there at the beginning of the ex- 
oached ſtill nearer to her, ſne fell away pedition, that he might not revolt to the 
intirely, and vaniſhed amidſt the bright- enemy, whom he was ſuſpected to fa- 
neſs of her preſence; ſo that there did , vour in his heart. I was very much awed 
not remaimthe Jeaſt trace or impreſſion and delighted with the appearance of the 
of her figure in the place where ſhe had god of Wit; there was ſomething ſo 
Herner | "amiable and yet ſo piercing in his looks, 
As at the riſing of the ſun the con- as inſpired me at once with love and ter- 
ſtellations grow thin, and the ſtars go ror. As I was gazing on him, to my 
out one after another, till the whole he- unſpeakable joy, he took a quiver of 
miſphere is extinguiſhed ; ſuch was the arrows from his ſhoulder, in order to 
vaniſhing of the goddeſs: and not only- make me a preſent of it; but as I was 
of the goddeſs herſelf, but of the whole reaching out my hand to receive it of 
army that attended her, which ſympa- him, I knocke it againſt a chair, and 
 thized with their leader, and ſhrunk into by that means awake. C 
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rules of nature, law, and common ſenſe; 
but at preſent I'ſhall confine. my conſi- 


a 1 moſt proper things we com- 
8 1 


mit in the conduct of our lives, we 


ſtances might be given, in which a pre- 


vailing cuſtom makes us act againſt che 


- 


Be 


deration of the effect it has upon men's 


minds, by looking into our behaviour 


when it is the faſhion to go into mourn- 


* > we WE nth. + Pb anti <a * 220 


. 


grief We have for the loſs of the dead 
by our habits, certainly had it's riſe 
from the real ſorrow of ſuch as were too 


much diſtreſſed to take the proper care 
they ought of their dreſs. By degrees 


it prevailed, that ſuch as had this in- 
ward e a upon their minds, made 
an apology for not joining with the reſt 
of the world in their ordinary drverſions 
by a dreſs ſuited to their condition. 
This therefore was at firſt aſſumed by 
ſuch only as were under real diftreſs; to 
whom it was a relief that they had no- 
thing about them ſo light and gay as to 
be irk ſome to the gloom' and melan- 


choly of their inward reflections, or that 
might miſrepreſent them to others. In 


proceſs of time this laudable diſtinction 
of the ſorrowtul was loſt, and mourning 
15 now worn by heirs and widows. You 
ſee nothing but magnificence and ſo- 


lemnity in the equipage of the relict, 


and an air of releaſe from ſervitude in 


the pomp of a' ſon who has loſt a wealthy 


father. This faſhion' of ſorrow is now 
become a generous part of the ceremo- 


nial between princes and ſovereigns, who- 
in the language of all nations are ſtiled 


brothers to each other, and put on the 
purple upon the death of any potentate 
with whom they live in amity - Cour- 


tiers, and all who wiſh themſelves ſuch, 


are immediately ſeized with grief from 
head to foot upon this diſaſter to their 


prince; ſo that one may know, by the 


very buckles of a gentleman-uſher, what 


degree-of friendſhip any deceaſed mo- 


narch maintained with the court towhich 
he belongs. A good courtier's habit 
and behaviour. is hieroglyphical on theſe 
occaſions; he deals much in whiſpers, 


and you may ſze he dreſſes according to 
the beſt intelligence, PEN 


The general affectation among men, 
of appearing greater than ey, 26s 
makes the whole world run into the ha- 
bit of the court. You ſee the lady, who 
the day before was as various as a fain- 
bow, upon the time appointed for be- 

inning to mourn, as dark as a cloud. 
This humour does not prevail only on 
thoſe whoſe fortunes can ſupport any 


change in their equipage, not on thoſe 
only whoſe incomes demand the wan- 


tonneſs of new appearances; but on ſuch 


. alſo who have juſt enough to clothe 


them; An old icquaintance of ming, 
of ninety pounds à year, who has natuer 


mlly che vanity of being a man of fa- 


* 


| ing. The cuſtom of rep efoiitin the 
S ; 15 g 


ſequies of their kings + 
TI had been wonderfully at a loſs for 
many months together, to gueſs at the 


/ LIARS? : 1 { 
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e made a new black ſuit upon the 


death of the King of Spain, he turned 

| l, and he nos 
keeps his chamber while it is ſcouring 
for the Emperor. He is a good cecono- , 


it for the King of Portu 


miſt in his extravagance, and makes 
only a freſh black button upon his iron- 


grey ſuit for any potentate of ſmall ter- 


ritories ; he indeed adds his crape hat- 
band for a prince whoſe exploits he has 
admired in the Gazette. But whatever 


A prince of a merciful and royal diſpo- 
ſition, would reflect with great anxiety 
upon the proſpect of his death, 1 


conſidered what numbers would be re- 


duced to miſery by that accident only 
he would think it of moment enough 
to direct, that in the notification of his 
departure, the honour done to him might 


be reſtrained to thoſe of the houſhold of 


the prince to whom it ſhould be ſignified, 
He would think a general mourning to 
be in a leſs degree the fame ceremony 


. which is practiſed in barbarous nations, 


of killing their ſlaves to attend the ob- 


character of a man who came now and 


1 


ſhion deep at his heart, is yery m - ch. 5 
hoy to it to bear the mortality of princess. 


compliments may be made on theſe c- 
caſions, the true mourners are the mer- 
cers, filkmen, lacemen, and milliners. 


then to our coffee- houſe; he gver ended 


a newipaper with.this reflection: Well, 


I ſee all the foreign 2 are in good 


* health.“ If you aſked—* Pray, Sir, 
© what ſays the Poſtman from Vienna?“ 
he anſwered—* Make us thankful, the 


German princes are all well What 


does he ſay from Barcelona? — He 
does not ſpeak but that the country 


agrees very well with the new queen.“ 


After very much inquiry, I found this 
man of univerſal loyalty was a Whole 


ſale dealer in ſilks and ribbons : his way 
is, it ſeems, if he hires a weaver or work + 


man, to have it inſerted. in his articles, 


— That all this ſhall be well and truly 


© performed, provided no foreign po- 


< tentate ſhall depart this life within. the 
© time above-mentioned. 


trades which depend upon our habits, 
areduring that folly either pinched with 


preſent want, or terrified with the. ap- | 


parent approach of it. All the atone 
ment which men can make for Wanten 
expences, which is N inſulting the 


* * ps. 
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It happens | 
in all public mournings, that the many 
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but 


long ſu 
” Wit out further preface, 


_—_— 


| feareity under which ethers, labour, is, 


that the ſuperffuities of the wealthy give 
ſypplies to the neceſſities of the poor; 
inſtead, of any 
from the affectation of being 


4 


in COUr 


tly 


. kibits of mourning, all order ſeems to 
be deſtroyed by it; and the true honour, 


which one court does to another on that 
occaſion, loſes it's force and e FAY: 


When a foreign miniſter bebolds the 


court of a nation, which flouriſhes in 


' riches and plenty, lay aſide, upon the 
loſs of his maſter, all marks of ſplendor 
and magnificence, though the head of 
ſuch a joyful people, he will conceive a 


greater idea of the honour done his 
maſter, than when he ſees the generality 


of the people in the ſarhe habit. When 
one is afraid to aſk the wife of a tradeſ- 


No 
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man whom ſhe has loft of her family ; 
and, after ſome preparation endeavours 
o know whom ſhe mourns for; how 
ridiculaus is.it' to hear her explain her- 
ſelf, that we have loſt one of the houſe 
of Auſtria? Princes are elevated ſo 
highly above the reſt of mankind, that 
4. ſumptuous diſtindt ion to take 
a part in honours done to their memo- 


| ries except we have authority for it, by 
being related in a particular manner to 
the court which pays that veneration to 


their friend hip, and ſeems to expreſs on 
ſuch an occaſion the ſenſe of the uncer- 


tainty of human life in general, by aſ- 


ſuming the habit of ſorrow, though in 


* 


the full poſſeſſion of triumph and ors 


a 


— 


LT. 


Honk. Sat. I. x. 96: 


GO HENCE, AND WHINE' AMONG THE SCHOOL=BOY RACE. 


Aa having at large explained 


what wit is, and deſcribed the falſe 


appearances of it, all that labour ſeems 
but an uſeleſs enquiry, without ſome 
time be ſpent in conſidering the applica- 
tion of it. . The ſeat of wit, when one 


ſpeaks as 2 man of the town and the 


| $6rls; is the playhouſe ; 1 ſhall there 
fore Hill this paper with reflections upon · 
the uſe of it in that place. The appli- 


cation of wit in the theatre has as ſtrong 
an effect upon the manners of out. gen- 


tlemen, As the taſte of it has upon the 
"writings 
. haps, looks like a very preſumptuous- 


s of our authors. It may, per- 


work, though nat foreign from the duty 
of a Spectator, to- tax the writings of 
ſuch as have long had the general ap- 


plauſe of a nation; but I ſhall always 


make reaſon, truth,andnature, the mea- 
ſures of praiſe and diſpraiſe; if thoſe are 


upport me. . 
[am going 
to look into ſome of our moſt 5 Wine 
plays, and ſee whether they deſerve t 
igure they at preſent hear in the ima- 


Finations of men, or not. 


In reflecting upon theſe works, I ſhall 


* 


L his hone 
erve the | fine |: 
oranę e-woman; who it 


chiefly dwell upon that for which each 
reſpeCtive 0 moſt celebrated. The 


A 


; frets paper ſhall be employed upon Sir 
Fopling Flutter. The received charac- 


ter of this play is, that, it is the pattern 
of genteel comedy. Dorimant and Har- 


riot ate the characters of greateſt con · 


ſequence; and if theſe are low and mean, 
the reputation of the play is very uhjuſt. 

T will take it for granted; that a fine 
gentleman ſhould be honeſt in his ac- 


tions, and refined in his language. In- 


itead of this, our hero in this piece js 2 


direct knave in his deſigns, and a clown 


in his language. Bellair is his admirer 


and friend; in return for which, be- 


cauſe he is forſooth a gfeater wit than 


his ſaid friend, he thinks it reaſonable 


to perſuade him to marry a young lady, 
whoſe virtue, he thinks; Feit Taft no 


nd | longer than till-ſhe is a wife, and then 
for me; the generality of opinion is of - th 
no conſequence againſt. me; if they are 
' againſt me, the general opinion cannot 


he cannot but fall-to his ſhare; as he 
is an irrefiftible fine gentleman. The 
falſhood to Mrs. Loveit; 4nd the bar- 
barity of triumphing over her anguiſh 
for loling him; is ahothir inſtance of 
nelly, as well 33 his good-nature. | 
As to liis fine. language, he calls the 
. — . 0 

to grow fat, © an overgrown jade; wi 


- 


A flaſket of guts before her; and ſa- 


lutes 


* 


* 
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| lates her with a pretty phraſe of. How cency. As for the character of Do 


ri- 


nov, double-tripe? Upon the men- mant, it is more of a coxcomb than that 
tion of a country gentlewoman, whom af Fopling. He ſays of one of his com- 


2 i 


he knows nothing of, no one can ima- panions, 


that a good correſpondence 


gine why, he will lay his life ſhe is between them is their mutual intereſt. 
7 ſome aukward ill. faſhioned country Speaking of that friend, he declares, 


© toad, who, not havin 


g above four their being much together © makes the 


a © dozenofhairs on her head, has adorned women think the better of his under- 
8 9 1 # ' s > * 2 4, * ft * 7 by” - N 

* her balaneſs with a large White fruz, ſtanding, and judge more Joes 

ma) is 


« that the may look ſparkiſhly in the of my reputation. It makes him pa 
© fore-front of the king's box at an * upon ſome for a' man of very go 
upon others for a very 


« old play.” - Unnatural” mixtufe of * Tenſe,” and me u 


ſenſeleſs common- place civil perion.* * 8 
As to the generoſity of his temper, he This whole celebrated piece is a per- 
tells his pogr footman, if he did not fect MEL IL AT aL omar pc moms 
wait better, he would turn him away, | ſenſe, and common honeſty; and as there 


che ruin ef virtue and inne 


od 


in the inſolent phraſe of—* I'll uncaſe is nothing in it but what is built upꝗn 
6 you.“ „ ; 1 ; 7 N Aa, 


e Nov for Mrs. Harriot; ſhe laughs at according to the notion of merit in 
« obedience to an abſent mother, whoſe this comedy, I take the ſhoemaker fo 
f tenderneſs Buſy deſcribes to be very ex- be, in reality, the fine gentleman of the 


uo little reſpect for this good woman, 


her under, lip trembling. But all his own deſcription o 


3 ſays ſhe, © I might be brought to en- 


ſight, came to be fo 


grawn in this piece; but it is 


quiſite, for that ſhe is ſo pleaſed with play; for it ſeems he Is an Atheiſt, if 


* finding Harriot again, that ſhe cannot we may depend upon his character as. 


© chide her for being out of the way.” given by the orange-woman, who is 
This witty daughter, and fine lady, has - herſelf far from being the loweſt in the 
. She ſays of a fine man, who is 

that ſheridicules her air in taking leave, Dorimant's companion, ether is not ſuch 
and cries— In what a ſtruggle is my © another hrathen in the town, except the 
© poor mother yonder? See, ſee her, * ſhoemaker.* His pretenſion to be tlie 
« head totterings, her eyes ftaring, and herô of the drama _ fill more in 
Lis of his way of living 

this is atoned for, becauſe © ſhe has with his lady. © There is, fays he, 


more wit than is uſual in her ſex,” © never a man in town lives more like 


© and as much malice, though ſhe is * a gentleman with his wife than I do; 


as wild as you would wiſh her, and I never mind her motions ; the never 
has a demureneſs in her looks that *. inquires into mine, We ſpeak to orie _ 


c makes it ſo ſurpriſing !' Then to re- another æivilly, hate one another hear- 


commend her as à fit ſpouſe for his hero, * tily; and becauſe it is vulgar to ligand 


the poet makes her ſpeak her ſenſe of * foak together, we have each of us aur 
marriage very ingenionlly ; I think, * ſeveral ſettle- bed. That of ſoakir 
T might be brought to en. together is as good 2s if Dotiniant hdd 
dure him, and that is all a reaſonable ſpoken it himfelf; and, I think; ſince He - 
© woman ſhould expect in an huſband.” puts human nature in as ugly a form, 
It is, methinks, unnatural that we are as the xircumſtance will bear, and is 2 
not made to underſtand how ſhe that ſtaunch unbeliever, he is very much 
was bred under a filly pious old mother, wronged in having no part of the godd 
that would never truk her out of her fortune beſtowed in the laſt ak. 
polite. I 0o ſpeak plainly of this whole work, 
ied but that theneg- I think nothing but being loſt to a ſenſe 
| | of innocenee. and virtue can make any 


It cannot be den 
ligence of every thing, which engages, of i e and virt! make ar 
the attention o he ſober and valuable one ſee this comedy, without obſerving 


2 


' mankind, ' apprars exe more frequently occaſion to move ſorrow, _ | 
denied, and indignation, than mirth and laugh- 


. 


that is neceſſary to the character of a ter. At the ſame time I allow it to be 


* 


fine gentleman, that he ſhould in that nature, but it is nature in it's utmoſt | 
manfier trample upon all order and de. corruption and degeneracy. 
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AND WITH AN EARLY HAND 


{ ; 1 


I a ſubject of very great importance, 
though expreſſed without any air of 


0 THE: SPECTATOR. - 
ES WT > 
5 1 Take the freedom of aſking your ad- 
I vice in behalf of a young country 
kuinſwoman of mine who is lately come 
to town, and under my care for her 
education. She is very pretty, but you 
can't imagine how uninformed a crea- 
ture it is. She comes to my hands juſt 
as nature left her, half- finiſhed, and 
without any acquired improvements. 


the Belle Sauvage mentioned in one of 
your papers. Dear Mr. Spectator, help 
me to make her comprehend the viſible 
Fgraces of, ſpeech, and the dumb elo- 
Juence of motion; for ſhe is at preſent 
a perfect ſtranger-to both. She knows 
no way to expreſs herſelf but by her 
tongue, and that always to fignity her 
meaning. Her eyes ſerve. her yet onl7 
to ſee with, and ſhe. is utterly a fc- 
reigner to the language of looks and 
glances. In this I fancy you could 
help her better than any body. I have 
by WE eue two months in teaching her to 
. Ggh when ſhe ts not concerned, and to 
. fmile when ſhe is not pleaſed ; and am, 
... aſhamed to own ſhe makes little or no 
improvement. Then ſhe is no more 
able now to walk, than ſhe was to go 
at a year old. By walking you will 
eaſily know I mean that regular but 
eaſy motion, which gives our perſons 
Io irreſiſtible a grace as. if we moyed to 
| muſic, and is a kind of diſengaged 
figure, or, if I may ſo ſpeak, recna- 
tive dancing. But the want of this I 
cannot blame in her, for I find ſhe has 
no ear, and means nothing by walking 
but to change her place. I could par- 
— 8 3 EE - 33 5 PINE 
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WHAT NETS TO SPREAD, WHERE SUBTLE BAITS To'Lay; 


HE two following letters are upon don too her bluſhin 


When I look on her-I often think of 


Breeding. 


THEY/FORM THE TEMPER'D. CLAY» 
i -  RoscoMnoN. 


„if the knew how 


to carry herſelf in it, and if it did not 


manifeſtly injure her complexion. 


They tell me you are a perſon who. 


have ſeen the world, and are a judge of 
fine · preeding; which makes me ambi- 


tious of ſome inſtructions from you for 


her improvement; which when you have 
favoured ab with, ſhall further adviſe 
with you about the diſpoſal of this fair 


foreſter in marriage; for I will make it 


no ſecret to you, that her perſon and 


education are to be her fortune. I am, 


Sir, your very humble ſervant, 
£ $A ; . \ 5 . 


2 CELIMENE. 


SIR, HW 


RE ING employed by Celimene to 


make up and ſend to you her letter, 
d 


I make bold to recommend the caſe 
therein mentioned to your conſideration, 
becauſe ſhe and I happen to differ a little 


in our notions. I, who am.a. rough 
man, am atraid the young girl is in a 


fair way to be ſpoiled; therefore, pray, 
Mr. Spectator, let us have your opi- 
nion of this fine thing called Fine- 
Breeding; for I am afraid it differs too 
much from that plain thing calledGood- 


| + Your moſt humble ſervant. 


The general miſtake among us in the 
educating our children, is, that in our 
daughters, we take care of their perſons 


and neglect their minds; in our ſons, we 
are ſo intent upon adorning their minds, 


that we wholly neglect their bodies. Tt 
is from this that you ſhall ſee a young 


-lady celebrated and admired in' all the 


aſſembles about town, when her elder 
brother is-afraid to come into a room: 
From this ill management it ariſes that 
we frequently obſerve a man's life is 


half ſpent before he is taken notice of; 


and a woman in the prime of her years 


23 ” 7 * 1 93 * 
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Is out of faſhion and neglected. The 


boy I ſhall conſider upon ſome other oc- 


I am the more inclined to this, becauſe 


I have ſeveral letters which complain to 


me that my female readers have not un- 


derſtood me ſome days laſt paſt, and 


take themſelyes to. be unconcerned in 


the preſent turmof my writings, When 


2 girl is ſafely brought from her nurſe, 
before ſhe is capable of forming one 
ſimple notion of any thing in life, the 


is delivered.to the hands of her dancing 
maſter; and with a collar round her neck, 


the pretty wild thing is taught a fan- 
tanſtical gravity of behaviour, and forced 


to a particular way of holding her head, 
heaving her breaſt, and moving with 


her whole body; and all this under pain 


of never having an huſband, if. ſhe 
ſteps, looks, or moves Way, 
gives the young lady wonderful work - 
ings of imagination, what is to paſs be- 


tween her and this huſband that the is 


every moment told of, and for. whom 


ſhe ſcems to be educated. Thus her 


fancy is engaged to turn alt her endea- 


yours to the ornament of her perſon, as . | | | 
together; and, if poſſable, to make geſ- 


what muſt determine her good and ill in 


this life; and ſhe naturally thinks, if 
the is tall enoug, ſhe is wiſe enough 
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makes her 


wild thin 


This 


ture follow thought, and not let thought 
de employed upon geſture. x 


* p - — 
: . 


* 


for any 


| unk ſhe is deſigned, _ To 
make her an agreeable. perſon is the 


main purpoſe of her parents; to that is 


all their coſts, to that all their care di- 


;refted ;. and from this general folly of | 


parents we owe our preſent numerous 
race of coquettes. Theſe reflections 


puzzle me, when I think of giving my 
adyice on the.ſubje& of managing the 


e ig But ſure there is a mid- 


dle way to be followed; the manage- 


ment of a young lady's perian is not to 
be overloołk hut the erudition of her 


mind is much more to be regarded. 
According as this is managed, you will 


lee the mind follow the appetites of the 
body, or the body expreſs the virtues of 


'the mind. ; 5 25 1 
Cleomira dances with all the elegance 


of motion imaginable ; but her eyes are 


ſo chaſtiied with the ſimplicity and in- 
nocence of her thoughts, that ſhe raiſes 


in her beholders admiration and g6od- 


will, but no looſe hope or wild ima- , 


gination. . The true art in this caſe is 
to make the mind and body improve 


- 


- $ALTARE ELEGANTIUS QUAM NECESSE rs T PROBÆA. \ SALLUST« 


10 FINE A DANCER FORK A VIRTEOUS WOMAN. . 


8 UCTAN, in one of his dialogues, 


introduces a philoſopher chiding 


his triend for his being a loyer of danc- 


ing, and a frequenter of balls. The 


other undertakes the defence of his fa- 


vourite diverſion, which, he ſays, was 
at firſt invented by the goddeſs Rhea, 


and preſerved the life of Jupiter himſelf 
from the cruelty of his father Saturn. 


He proceeds to ſhew, that it had been 


; approved by the greateſt menin all ages; 


that Homer calls Merion a Fine Dancer; 


and lays that the N mien and 


_great-agility which 


e had acquired by 


that exerciſe, diſtinguiſhed him above 


* 


* 


dhe Teſt in the armies, both of Greeks 


and Trojans. 


/ 


He adds, that Pyrrhus gained more 


reputation by inventing the dance which 
3 called after his name, than by all hie 


$ 


* 


other actions: that the Lacedzmonians, 
who were the braveſt people in Greece, 


gave great encouragement to this diver- 
on, and made their Hormug, a dance 


much reſembling the French Brawl, fa- 
mous over all Aſia: that there were ſtill 
extant ſome Theſſalian ſtatues erect- 


ed to the hvnour of the beſt dancers: 


- and that he wondered how his brother 


the opinions of thoſe two perſons, whom 


5 ſo much to admire, Homer 
aud 


Heſiod; the latter of which com- 


pares valour and dancing together; and "FI 
{ays, © that the gods have beſtowed for- 


4 


© titude on ſome men, and on others a2 


i 


« 'diſpofttion for dancing. 
_ Laſtly, he puts him in mind, that So- 


* 


i : profeſſed - 
C3 | k ** 8 i "4 n 
| 2 g B bb N 
Py J * 


f 


crates, who, in the judgment of Apollo, 
was the wiſeſt of men, was not only a 


” 2 } I 


philoſopher could declare himſelfagainſt 


F. SPECTATOR. 1 
profeſſed admirer of this eee in - views Reg called Setting, whi bTkno 
_ but learned ĩt himſelf when bo ND deſcribe to Fong he by ww 
an old man. © Ing you that il it 3s the very reverſe of 
The moroſe er is fo ouch bac] 7 92 8011 At laſt an 1 88 


de by theſe, and ſome other autho- youn did the fiddlers play dance 
. xities, that he becomes a convert to his Aale dir Noli Pately, and Tres havin 2 
Friend, and defires'he would take him made two or three capers, ran ee h 
with him when he went to his next ball. tner, locked his arms in hers, and 
0 & Ive to ſhelter myſelf _ the ex- Fuel her found cleverly above ground 
amples of great en ; and I think, T in 725 a manner, that T, who ſat upon 
OLA baſchatly iewed that it is not 'one of the loweſt: benches, aw farther 
| Below the dignity of theſe my ſpecula- above her for than T can think fit to 
* Lions to take notice of the following let- acquaint'you with. I could no longer 
ter, which, I ſuppoſe, i is ſent me by ſome n enormities; wherefore, juſt 
Subſtantial, nnen about h as my girl was going to be made a whir- 
ligig. 1 Tan ins ſeized on the child, and 


922 FF carried her home. | 
12 a man in years,, 0 b an ho- Sir, I am not yet old enough to be a 
neſt. faulty in the world 7 ave ac- fool. 1 ſuppoſe this diverſion might be 


quired enough to give my children a > at firſt Vented to keep up a good un- 
liberal education, though ] was an utter derſtanding between young men and 
"ſtranger to it myſelf. y eldeſt daugh- women, and ſo far I am not againſt it; 
ter, 2 girl of ſixteen, has for ſome time but] ſhall never allow of thef . 
been under the tuition of Monſieur Ri- I know not what you will ſay tot 
"gadoon, a dancing-maſter in n the city; caſe at preſent; but am ſure, that had. 
"and I was prevailed upon by her and you been with me, you would have ſeen 
her ks o go laſtnight to one of his matter of "great HE I am, 
balls. I muft own to you, Sir, hat 3 1 Yours, XC. 
din never been at any ſuch place 5h | | | 
fore, I was very much pleaſed and W. 3 muſt confeſs 15 am afraid that my 
fed with that part of his entertain- correſpondent. had too much reaſon to 
ent which he called French Dancing. be a little out of humour at the treat- 
There were ſeveral young men and wo- ment of his daughter; but I conclude 


men, whole limbs. ſeemed to have no that he would have deen much more ſo, 


other 5 ut purel what the muſic had he ſeen one of thoſe kiſſin dances 
\fter rl pu was over, in which Will de [ures me 


5 Ee „ A6 bi gv ry 15 wie men, ker I am not able, 8 to give my 


-final ſentence againſt this diverhon; and 


yout 
5 OY; the xeſt, 1 1. obſerved one, am of Mr. Cowley? s opinion, "at to. 
End, in which while the woman to the behaviour and an handſome care 


Ales 

12 

as ſhe turns, he runs away, and the't is if not abſolutely eerlfdt 

mh aps eller. 8 i, 735 form ttt of peo- 
ee 45 oth dance deed, 15 2 ati 


1 2 as hs he ef Mieten are TR e or 1 in his 
_to.corruptions, lo, Sir, I my; acquaint | approaches, and to be able to enter a 


5 ee that very great ahuſęs are crept x Pom with a a god grace 


to this entertainment. 1 was amazed I mig ht that àa moderate Nen 


49 lee my girl handed by, and handling: ledge i in 3 littie rules of good - breeding 


1 with ſo much familiaxity ! a man ſome aſſurance, and makes 
I;couſd not have thought at. had m eaſy in all companies. . For want 


been in the child. They very often of this, Ihave ſeen a profeſſor of a li- 
* uſe ofa "ot W a Lo e at a Lale 1 Wlute a E 


Fl 


_ niaſfer toregul | 
I ks & ta tie.x fall oration. What / 

_ unleſs you add ſomething of your own 
to what theſe fine gentlemen teach you, . 


— ö £ 5 8 
N Fd » — * 18 4 ' 2 . of 
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aud a moſt excellent mathematician not 
able to determine whether he ſhould 


ſtand or ſit vile my lord drank to him. 


te theſe matters; thoug 


[7 


and which they are wholly ignorant of 
themſelves, you will much Tooner get 


the character of an affected fop, than of 
a well-bred man. . 
As for Country Dancing, it muſt 


indeed be confeſſed that the great fami- 
liarities between the two ſexes on this 


occaſion may ſometimes produce very 


angerous conſequences; and I have 


often thought that few ladies hearts are 


ſo obdurate as not to be melted by the 
charms of muſic, the force of motion, 
and an handſome young fellow who is 
continually playing before their eyes, 
and convincing them that he has the 
perfect uſe of all his limbs. qi 


ticular invention of our own country, 
and as every one is more or leſs a pro- 
ficient in it, I would not diſcountenance 
it ; but rather ſuppoſe it may be prac- 
tiled innocently by others, as well as 
myſelf, who am often partner to my 
landlady's eldeſt daughter. 93 
1 inen 
Havinc heard a good character of 


the collection of pictures which is to be 


TAE SPECTATOR. 


"Tx is the proper buſineſs of aduning- 


But as this kind of dance is the par- 


% 
- 
131 
- 
- " 


expoſed to fale on Friday gert; and 


concluding from the following letter, 
that the perſon who collected Wefers 
man of no unelegant taſte, I will be ſo 


much his friend as to publiſh its pro- 


vided. the reader will 6 * look upon it 
as filling up the place o 
FROM THE THEEE CHAIRS in THE 
_* PIAZZAz COVENT GARDEN, 
nia, ar 16, fit. 


4 


an advertiſe- — 


/ 


A 8 cow's a Spedtator, 1 think Wes 
wh 


o make it our buſineſs toexhibit 


any thing to public view, ought to ap- 


ply ourſelves to you for your approba- 


tion. I have travelled Europe, th fur 


niſh out a ſhow for you, and have 


brought with me whathas been admired - 
in every country through which I paſſed. * 


Youhave declared in many papers, that 
your greateſt delights are thoſe of the 


eye, which I do not doubt but I ſhall 


gratify with as beautifulobjeCts as your 
ever beheld. If caſtles, foreſts, ruins, 


fine women, and graceful men, can 


pleaſe you, I dare promiſe you muck 
auction on Friday next. 
ator, as 


ſervant, | . 
2 33 SRAHAU. | 


e. LXVIIL FRIDAY, MAY 16. 


| NOS DUO TURBA SUMUS——— 


| 0 would think that the larger 


the company is in which we are 


engaged, the greater variety of thoughts 


and fubjects would-be ſtarted in diſ- 
courſe; but, inſtead, of this, we find, 
that converſation is never ſo much ſtrait⸗ 
ned and confined as in numerous aſſem- 
blies. When a multitude meet together 


upon any ſubject of diſcourſe, their de- 
bates are taken up chiefly with forms 

and general poſitions; nayy if we come 
into à more contracted 
and women, the talk generally runs upon 


the weather, faſhions; news, and the 


Hike public topics. In proportion as 


converſation gets into clubs and knots 


. 


1 
8 


WE TWO ARH A MULTITUDE, _ 


of nicbt, it Ad, into Ps 


embly of men p 


N 


and grows more free and commun i- 
cative: but the moſt open, inſtructive, 
and unreſerved diſcourſe, is that which 
paſſes between two perſons who are fa- 


ſatisfaction, if you will appear at : 
4 | 2 io f 

ſuppoſe, as grateful to a Sp : 

a treat to another perſon, and therefore 

I hope you will pardon this invitation 

om, Sir, your meſt obedient humble 


"oc Eg 


* 


miliar and intimate friends. On theſe 


occaſions, a man gives a looſe to every ' 


paſſion and wb, thought that is upper- 


- moſt, diſcovers his moſt retired opinions 
of 22 and things, tries the. beauty 
an 


ſtrength of his ſentiments, and ex- 
oſes his whole ſoul to the examination 
of his. friend. « MITES 
Tully was the firſt whoobſeryed, that 


friendſhip improves happinefs and abates _ 
miſery,.by the doubling of our joy and 


dividing . 
* 3.14 


LY 


dividing of our grief; a thought in defence; and he that hath found ſuch 
which he hath been followed by. all the ©, an one, hath found a treaſure. No- 

. effayers'upon friendſhip, that have writ- * thing doth. countervail- a faithfut 
ten fince Lis tine. Sir Francis Bacon friend, and his excellency is invalua- 

„ ble. A faithful friend is the medi- 

* cine of life; and they that fear the 

Lord ſhall find him. Whoſo feareth ' 


FTT THE sPECTA TOR. . 
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| has finely deſcribed other advantages, 

| bor, as he calls them, fruits of friendſhip; 

andi indeed there is no ſubject of mora- x 

5 | ity which has been better handled and the Lord ſhall dire& his friendſhip. 

| mamore exhauſted than this. Among the aright; for as he is, ſo ſhall his neigh- 

| ſeveral fine things which have been „ bour,* that is, his friend, be alſo.“ 

1 5 5 N of it, I ſhall beg leave to quote I do not remember to have met with any 
ſome out of a very ancient author, ' ſaying that has pleaſed me more than 


D —_— SB nd Gs " a * 
— — ——— 8 _ 
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whoſe book would be regarded by our 


modern wits as one of the moſt ſhining. 


tracts of morality that is extant, if it 


appeared under the name of a Confucius, 
or of any celebrated Grecian philoſo- 
pher: I mean the little apocryphal trea, 
tiſe entitled, The Wiſdom = the Son of 
Sirach. How finely has he deſcribed 
the art of making friends, by an oblig- 


ing and affable behaviour; and laid 


down that precept which a late excellent 


author has delivered as his own, That 


we thould have many well-wiſhers, but 
few friends. Sweet language will multi- 
< ply friends; and a fair ſpeaking tongue 
© will increaſe kind greetings. Be in 
© peace. with many, nevertheleſs have 
© but one counſellor of a thouſand.” 


that of a friend's being the medicine of 
life, to expreſs the efficacy of friendſhip 


in healing the pains and anguiſh which 


naturally, cleave to our exiſtence in this 
world; and am wonderfully pleaſed with 
the turn in the laſt ſentence, That a vir- 


tuous man ſhall as a bleſſing meet.with 


2 friend who is as virtuous as himſelf. 


There is another ſaying in the ſame au- 


thor, which would have been very much. 
admired in an heathen writer“ For- 
© ſake not an old friend, for the new is 
not comparable to him: a new friend 


is as new wine; when it is old thou 


c ſhalt drink it with pleaſure. With 


what ſtrength. of alluſion, and force of 


thought, has he deſcribed the breaches 


'1 


/ 


and violations of 1 2 Whoſo 
caſteth a ſtone, at the birds frayeth 
© them away; and he that upbraideth his 
friend, breaketh friendſhip. Though 
< thou draweſt a ſword at a friend, yet 
* deſpairnot; for there may be a return- 
© ing to favour: if thou haſt opened thy 
© mouth againſt thy friend, fear not; for 
© there may be a reconciliation ; except 
© for upbraiding, or pride, or diſcloſing 
© of fecrets;. or a treacherous wound; 
© And there is a friend, who being for, for theſe things every friend will 
turned to enmity and ſtrife will diſco- . depart.” We may obſerve in this, and 
ver thy reproach.* Again—* Some ſeveral other precepts in this author, 
friend is a companion at the table, and - thoſe little familiar inſtances and illuſ- 
Will not continue in the day of thy trations which are ſo much admired in the 
© affliction: but in thy proſperity he will moral writings of Horace and Epicte- 
be as thyſelf, and will be bold over tus. There are very beautiful inſtances 
* thy ſervants. If thou be brought low of this nature in the following paſſages, 


With what prudence does he caution us 
in the choice of our friends; and with 
what ſtrokes of nature, I could almoſt 

_ fayofhumour, has hedeſcribed the beha- 
viour of a treacherous and ſelf- intereſt- 
ed friend ?— If thou wouldſt get a 
friend, prove him firſt, and be not 
© haſty to credit him: for ſome man is a 
© friend for his own occaſion, and will. 

© not abide in the day of thy trouble. 


© he will be againſt- thee, and hide him- 


© ſelf from thy face. What can” be 


more ſtrong and pointed than the fol- 
lowing verſe ?—* Separate thyſelf from 


e thine enemies, and take heed of thy 


friends. In the next words he parti- 


cularizes one of thoſe fruits of friendſhip 


which are likewiſe written upon the ſame 
ſubject— Whoſo diſcovereth ſecrets, 
© loſeth his credit, and ſhall never find 


a friend to his mind. Love thy friend, 


and be faithful unto him; but if thou 
© betrayeſt his ſecrets, follow no more 
© after him: for as a man hath deſtroy- 


which is, deſcribed at length by the two © ed his enemy, ſo haſt thou loſt the love 
famous authors above-mentioned, and *« of thy friend; as one that letteth a bird 
falls into a general eulogium of friend- - go out of his hand, ſo haſt thou let thy 
mmip, which is very juſt as well as very friend go, and ſhalt not get him again; 
ſublime; A faithful friend is a ſtrong follow after him no more, for he _ 


M rr A 
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& 
« far o#; heis a8.aroe Bb out of 
the ſnare. Ab for awound, it may 0 
© be bound up. and after reviling there 

' © may'be reconciliation; but he that be- 

* « wrayeth ſerrets, is without hope.” 

Among the ſeveral E orgnd of : 
od*friend, this wiſe man has very 
7 ly ſingled out conſtancy and faith- 

b folnels as the e e to theſe, others 
have added virtue, knowledge, diſcre- 
tion, equalit in age and fortune, and 

as Cicero calls it, Mcrum Comtas—2 

 « pleaſantneſs of temper.* If I were to 
"ts my opinion upon ſuch an exhauſted 

8 bject, I Gould) join to theſe other qua- 

Hifications a certain equability or even- 

neſs of behaviour. 'A man often con- 

tracts a friendſhip with one whom per- 

haps he does not find put till after a 

ear's converſation'; when on a ſudden 
ſome latent ill humour breaks out upon 
him, which he never diſcovered or,ſu- 

Ipected at his firſt entering into an 3 

macy with him. There are ſeveral 

ſons who i . e 85 thi ir 


— 


9 * 
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Ro yal-Exchange. It gives me 3 
latlefaction, and, in ſome meaſure, gr 
tifies my vanity, as Iam an Eng Fil 
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Tn 36 no e in town which Z 


I ſo much loye to frequent as the 


man, to ſee ſo rich an aflembly 45 coun- 
trymen and foreigners bac of man —ꝗ 5 


lives are inexpreſſibly GOES TY aca 
others as 8 and deteſtable. Marti! 


has given us a very pretty picture of ane 
be this ſpecies i 2 0 


| 99 8 facili 18, jucundut, 


following e 
acerbus es idm, 


tecum p wm de nec ſens te. 
| * os Er 16. xi. 47. 


| In all thy 8 e grave or mellow, 


Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant fellow; 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen 
thee, 


about 
There is no bring: with moe, dor without thee, - i 


— Air 


It is very unlucky for a man to be en- 


tangled in a friendſhip with one, 'who 


by theſe changes and viciſſitudes of hu- 


amour is ſometimes amiable and ſome- 
times odious 7 and as moſt men are at 
ſome times in an admirable frame and 
diſpoſition of mind, it ſhould be one af 
the greateſt taſks of wiſdom to keep our- 
ſelves mol when = rig {o, "7 l 
go out of that which ĩs t h 
Fare of drehe. PT og . 


C1 : I 1 2 */ "ines 8 


eee e HAS LEGES ATERNAQUE FO.EDERA OERT 2185. I 
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F jon Bo vue. ee. * 


rteais GROUND N 0 THAT WITH CERES SUITS: 
- THAT OTHER LOADS THE TREES WITH HAPPY FRUITS; | 105 5 

A FOURTH WITH GRASS, UNBIDDEN, DECKS THE oRounDb :? 
' 5 THUS; TMOLUS/ is WITH YELLOW SAFFRON o. WD 
INDIA BLACK EBON AND WHITE 1V*RY BEARS; OV 
AvD sor T Ibpu uE WEEPS HER Oo nous TBARS: * RY 


„ _ /THUS.P@NTUS SENDS HER BEAVER 'STONES FROM FARg | | 
Ax NAKED SPANIARDS TEMPER. STEEL. FOR WAR? | oo 
| * . EPIRUS FoR r' ELEAN CHARIOT, BREEDS. | | 135 N 
tei sers of PALMS) A RACE OF RUNNING STEEDS. 
Is IS TH' ORIGINAL CONTRACT; THESE THE LAWS | 
ee BY. NATURE, AND DO, NATURE'S CAUSE» 


55 . Dara. | 


| kind, and mabing this RIS > akin 

of Emporium for the whole earth. 
muſt confeſs I look upon High-Change 
to be a great council, in which all eon- 
ſiderable nations have their repreſenta-- 
tives. Factors in the trading world are 
what ambaſſadors are in the 


N | 


— 
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litic _ 
world ; 5 07 negotiate — conclude 
| 8 
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treaties," and thaintaln a good corre- -natives of the Feel parts of the globe 


*fpondence between thoſe wealthy ſocie- 
ties of men that are divided from one an- 


other by ſeas and oceans, or live on the 


different extremities of a continent. I 


** a £ k 


= have often been pleaſed to hear diſputes. 


adjuſted between an inhabitant of Jepan 
and an alderman of London, or to ſee a 


ſubject of the Great Mogul enterin; 
into a league with one of the Czar of 
Muſcovy. I am infinitely delighted in 
minxing with theſe ſeveral miniſters of 
commerce, as they are diſtinguiſhed by 


: © their different walks and different lan- 


- "Sages :- ſometimes I am juſtled among 

z body of Armenians : ſometimes I am 
loſt in a crowd of Jews; and ſcmetimes 
wake one in a groupe of Dutehmen. I 
am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman; at 
different times; or rather fancy myfelf 
like the old philoſopher, who, upon be- 
ing aſked what er. Was, re- 
- 'Plied, that he was citizenof the world. 


_ Though yery frequently viſit this 
- "buſy multitude of people, am Known 


to nobody there but my friend Sir An- 
drew, who often ſmiles upon me as he 


- ſees me buſtling in the crowd, but at 


the ſame time connives at my preſence 
vithout tak ing any further notice of me. 


who juſt knows me by fight, having 
formerly remitted me ſome money to. 
Grand Cairo; but as I am not verſed 

in the modern Copticz our conferences 
go no further than a bow and a grimace. 
This grand ſcene of buſineſs gives me 

an infinite variety of ſolid and ſubſtan- 
tial entertainments. As Iam a great 
lover of mankind, my heart naturally 

. overflows with pleaſure at the fight of a 
proſperous and happy multitude, inſo- 
Back that at many public ſolemnities I 
cannot forbear expreſſing my joy with 
tears that have ſtolen down my x gay 
For this reaſon F am wonderfully de- 

- lighted to ſee ſuch a hody of men thriy- 
ing in their own private fortunes, and 
at the ſame time promoting the public 
ſtock; or, in other words, raiſing eſtates 
for their own families, by bringing into 
their country whatever is wanting, and 


carrying out of it whatever is ſuperflu- 
„%%CͤUᷣ 
Nature ſeems to have taken a partieu- 
lar care to diſſeminate her bleſſings 
among the different regions of the world, 
with an eye to this mutual intercourſe 


And txaffic among mankind, that the 


K 


\ 


might Have a kind of | 
one another, and be united together by 


turther not cies of the 
There is indeed a merehant of Egypt, 


would all 


1 
44 


their common intereſt, Almoſt every 
degree produces ſomething, peculiar to 


oy 
” ” 


try, and the ſace in another. The 
fruits of Portugal are corrected by the 
products of Barbadoes : the infuſion of 
a China plant ſweetened with the pith of 
an Indian cane. The Philippine iſlands 
give a flavour to our European bowls. 

he ſingle dreſs of a woman of quality 
is often the product of an hundred cli- 
mates, The muff and the fan come 
together from the different ends of the 


earth. The ſcarf is ſent from the torgid 


zone; and the tippet from beneath the 
pole, The brocade petticoat riſes out 
of the mines of Peru; and the diamond 


necklace out of the bowels of Indoſtan, 


1 fe conſider Hour own: country in 
it's natural proſpect, without any of the 
what. a barren uncomfortable ſpot of 
earth falls to our ſhare! Natural hiſto- 


rians tell us, that no fruit grows origi- 
nally. among us,'befides hips and haws, 


acorns and pig-nuts, with other delica- 
ies ee that our climate 
of itſelf, and without the aſſiſtances of 
art, can make no further advances to- 
wards, a plum than to a floe, and car- 
ries an apple to no greater perfection 
than a crab; that our melons, our 
peaches, our figs, our apricots, and 
cherries, are ſtrangers among us, im- 


ported indifferent ages, and naturalized 


in our V 40 gardens; and that they 
egenerate and fall away into 
the traſh of our own country, if they 


dependence upon 


Py 


It- The ood often grows n ona coun- 


benefits and adyantages of commerce, 


were wholly neglected by the 8 ö 


and left to the mercy of our ſun and 


ſoil, Nor has traffic more enriched our 


vegetable world, than it hav improved 


the whole face of nature among us. Our 


ſhips are laden with the harveſt of every 
climate: ourtables are ſtored with ſpices, 
and oils, and wines; our rooms are fill- 
ed with pyramids of China, and adorned 
with the workmanſhip of Japan: our 
aete, draught comes to us from the 
remoteſ 

our bodies by the drugs of America, 
and repoſe ourſelves under Indian cano- 
pies. My friend Sir Andrew calls the 


vineyards of France our gardens; the 
ſpice-iſlands, our hot · beds; the Perſians 
our ſilk-weavers, and the Chineſe our 
JJJVVVVVVVVVCVVVVV r 
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corners of the earth: we repair 
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potters. Nature indeed furniſhes us with 


the bare neceſſaries of life; but traffic 


ive us 2 great variety of what is uſe· 

3 J 79 * 5 1 es 
ul, and at the ſame ſupplies us with 
every thing that is convenient and orna- 
mental. Nor is it the leaſt part of this 


* * 


our . Ne that whit we enjoy the 


| xemotelſt profutsct the north and ſouth, 


we are free from thoſe extremities of 
Feather which 


eyes are refre 


od with the green fields 


* 


of Britain, at the ſame time that our 


between the tropic. 
For theſe reaſons there are not more 


uſeful members in a commonwealth than 


merchants. They knit mank ind toge- 
ther in a mutual intercourſe of of- 


fices, diſtribute the gifts of nature, find 


work for the poor, add wealth to the 
rich, and magnificence to the great. 


Our Eng 


of his own country into gold, and ex- 


changes his wool for rubies. The Ma- 


hometans are cloathed in our Britiſh 


manufacture; and the inhabitants of the 
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ticular delight in hearing the 


| ſongs and fables that are come from 


father to ſon, -and are moſt in vogue 
among the common people of the coun- 
tries through which I paſſed ; for it is 
impoſſible that any thing ſhould be uni- 
verſally taſted and approved by « mul- 
titude, though they are only the rabble 
of a nation, which hath not in it ſome 


ave them hirth: that our 


lich merchant converts the tin. 


KL FHEN I travelled, I took a par- 


Wa 


our ſheep. _ 


When I have been upon the Change, 


I have often fancied one of our kings 


ſtanding in perſon, where he is repre- 


ſented in eftigy, and looking down updn 
the wealthy concourſe of people with 
which that place is every day filled. In 


this caſe, how would he be furpriſed to 
bear all the languages of Europe ſpoken 


in this little ſpot of his former domi- 


| e that our, nions, and to ſee ſo many private men, - 
alates are feaſted with fruits that riſe 


who in his time would have been tlie 
vaſſals of ſome powerful baron, nego- 


tiating like princes for greater fams of 


3 


2 . 
froꝛen zcne warmed d with: the fl 2006 . EP. 


\ 


money than were formerly to be met 
with in the Royal Treaſury! Trade, 


. without enlarging the Britiſh territo- 
ries, has given us a kind of additional 
empire: it has multiplied the number 


of the rich, made our landed eſtates in- 


finitely more valuable than they were 


formerly, and added to theme an ac- 
ceſſion of other eſtates as valuable as 


: 
">. 
* 


the lands themſelves. 


# 
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5 


and never failed to laugh in the ſame - 


I know nothing which more \ſhews | | 


the eſſential and inherent perfection of 


ſimplicity of thought, above that which 


I call the Gothic manner in writing, 


than this, that the firſt pleaſes all kinds 
of palates, and the latter only ſuch as 


have formed to themſelves a wrong ar- 
- tificial taſte upon little fanciful authors 


peculiar aptneſs to pleaſe and gratify the and writers of e igrams. Homer, Vir- 


mind of man: Human nature is the 


| fame in all reaſonable creatures; and 
whatever falls in with it, will meet with 


admirers amongſt readers of all quali- 
ties and conditions. Moliere, we are 
told by Monfieur Boileau, uſed to read 
all his comedies to an old woman who 


was his houſe-keeper, as ſhe ſat with 


him at her work by the chinmey-corner; 
and could foretel the ſucceſs of his play 


in the theatre, from the reception it met 
at his fire: ſide: for he tells us the audi- 
euce always followed the old woman, 


gil, or Milton, ſo far as the lan 


2 — 


of their poems is underſtood, will pleaſe 


a reader of plain common ſenſe, who 
would neither reliſh nor comprehend an 


epigram of Martial ; or a poem of Co 


ley ; ſo, on the contrary, an ordinar 


ſong or ballad that js the delight of the 
common people, cannot fail to pleaſe all 


ſuch readers as are not unqualfied- fon 


"ignorance ; and the reaſon is plain, be- 


cauſe the ſame nene of nature whith  _ 
recommend. it to the moſt ordinary 


the entertainment by their affectation ar 
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Favourite ball 
of England; and Ben Johnſon uſed to 
ſay he had rather have been the author 
of it than of all his works. Sir Philip 


The old ſong of Chevy Chaſe is the 
of the common people 


Sidney, in his diſeourſe of poetry, ſpeaks 


bol it in the following words: I never 


< heard the old ſong of Piercy and Doug- 
4 las, that I found not my heart more 


moved than with a trumpet; and yet 
«© it is ſung by ſome blind erowder with 


© no rougher voice than rude ſtile; which 


being ſoevilapparelledin the duſt and 
- .* cobwebof that uncivilage,whatwould 


< it work trimmed in the gorgeous ele- 


- .,© quence of Pindar? For my own part, 


J am ſo profeſſed an admirer of this an- 
tiquated ſong, that I ſhall give my 


reader a exitique upon it, without any 
further apolog | 
' The greateſt modern critics have lad 
it down as a rule, that an heroic poem 


for ſo doing. 


ſhould be founded upon ſome important 
precept of morality adapted to the con- 
ſtitution of the country in which the poet 


| N | g 2 
. F777 ²˙ oo: 
reader, will appear beautiful to the moſt draws from it a precept for the benefit 
refined. . e of his readers. %%FFͤ”˙ pf org | 


2 ö 8 & CCF 
God ſave the king, and bleſs the lang 
In plenty, joy, and peceʒ; 
And grant heneeforth that foul debate 
_ *Twixt noblemen may ceaſe. 


The next point obſerved by the greateſt 
heroie poets, hath been to celebrate per- 


ſons and actions, which do honour to 


their country : thus Virgil's hero was 
the founder of Rome; Homer's a prince 


of Greece; and for this reaſon Va- 


lerius Flaccus and Statius, who were 


both Romans, might be juſtly derided 
for having choſen the expedition of the 
Golden Fleece, and the 


ars of Thebes, 
for the ſubject of their epic writings. 
The poet before us has not only found 


out an hero in his own country, but 


raiſes the reputation of it by ſeveral 
beautiful incidents. The Engliſh are 


the firſt who take the field, and the laſt 


who quit it. The Engliſh bring only 
fifteen hundred to the battle; the Scotch, 


two thouſand. The Engliſh keep the 


writes. Homer and Virgil have form- 


ed their plans in this view. As Greece 


was a collection of many governments, 
who ſuffered very much among them- 


felves, and gave the- Perſian emperor, 


who was their common enemy, many 
advantages over them by their mutual 


order to eftabliſh among them an union, 


_ which was ſo neceſfary for their ſafety, 


grounds his poem upon. the diſcords of 


the ſeveral Grecian princes who were 
engaged in a confederacy againſt an 


latic prince, and the ſeveral advan- 


we are now treating of was written, the 


battle and dreadful 


jealouſies and animoſities, Homer, in 


| tages which the enemy gained by ſuch | 
their diſcords. At the time the poem 


diſſentions of the barons, who were 
then ſo many petty princes; ran verx 
high, whether they quarrelled among 
themſelves, or with their neighbours, 
and produced unſpeakable calamities to 
the country: the poet, to deter men 
from ſuch unnatural contentions, de- 
ſcribes a bloody 
ſcene. of death; occaſioned by the mu- 
. . tual feuds which reigned in the families 
of an Engliſh and Scotch nobleman. . 


field with fifty-three ; the Scotch retire 
with fifty-five > all the reſt on eaſt ſide 
being ſlain in battle. But the moſt re- 
markable circumſtance of this kind, is 
the different manner in which the Scotch. 
and Engliſh Kings receive the news of 
this fight, and of the great men's deaths 
who commanded in it. 


This news was brought to Edinburgh, 


Where Scotland's king did reign, ' - 
That brave Earl Douglas ſuddenly  - 
Was with an arrow ſlainn. 
© O heavy news, king James did ſay; 
Scotland can witneſs be, 
© I bave not any captain more 


Of ſuch account ashe,” 
Like tidings to king, Henty came 
Within as ſhort a ſpace, 
That Piercy of Northumberland 
Was ſlain in Chevy-Chaſe. _ + 
© Now God be with him,” ſaid. our king, 
Sith *twill. no better be, - 
„ I have within my rem 
Five hundred; pood as he. 
et ſhall not Scot nor Scatland ſay _ 
But I will vengeance take, 
© And be revenged on them all 
For brave Lord Piercy's ſake. 


— 


That he deſigned this for the inſtruttion This vow full well the king perform 
. of his poem, we may learn from his Aſter, on Humble- donn; 
f four laſt lines, in del, after the ex- In one day fifty knights were ſlain-. 
aa mple of the modern tragedians, he Wich lords of great renn. 1 
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and 


© But truſt me, Piercy, pity ie were, a 


F 


e "no SPECTATOR. dts: 4 
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An of the reſt, of mall account, 
Did many thouſands die, & e. 
At the ſame time that our poet 


Earl Douglas on a milk-white teed, 
Moſt like a baron bold. 

| Rode foremoſt of the company, | 

©, Whoſe armour ſhone like age | 


His ſentiments. and actions are every 
way fuitable to an hero. © One of us 


wo, ſays he, © muſt die. Lam an 
„earl as well as yourſelf, fo that you 


< can have no pretence for refuſing the 


Ch combat: however, fays he,“ tis pity, 
and indeed would be a ſin, that ſo 


< many innocent men ſhould periſh for 


- ©*. our fakes; rather let N Lend 
our quarrel in ſingle fight. 


[© Fre thus will out- braved be, 

One of us two ſhall die; 

f nes e ee car thou t, 
Lord Pierey, ſo am J. 


A great offence, to kill 
=? Fr of theſe our harmleſs wen, Pf; 
| dor they have done no ill. 


4 Let thou and I the battle try, 


„And ſet our men afide,'— 


8 « Accurſt be he, Lord Piercy ſaid, 


© By whom this is deny d. 5 


Wen. theſe brave men had diſtin- 
ſhed themſelves in the battle and in 
90 le combat with each other, in the 


midſt of a generous parley, full of he- 
roic ſentiments, the Scotch earl falls; 


and with his dying words encourages 


his men to reven his death, repreſent- 
ing to them, as the moſt bitter circum- 


ſtance of it, that his rival faw him fall. : oO Chriſt! my very heart doth bleed 


With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an Engliſh bow, - 


pF | Which firuck Earl Douglas to the heart 


aA Yeep and deadly blow, 


8. 4 | Who never fpoke more words than theſe, 


_ © Fight on my merry men all, 
© For why, my life js at an end, 
Lord Pierey fees my fall. ; 


z Me Men; in the language of thoſe 
4 is no more than a chearful word 


for companions and fellow-ſoldiers. A 
paffage in the eleventh book of Virgil's 


Eneid is very much to be admired, 
where Camilla in her laſt agonies, in- 
ſtead of weeping over the wound ſhe | 
had received, as one might have ex = 
ed from a warrior of her ſex, conſid 
N like the bers of whom: we fre. now 


ſhews a 
laudable partiality to his countrymen,he 
repreſents the Scots after a manner not 
unbecoming ſo bold and brave a people. 


* Farewel, TOR 


| ———icifti, et victum tendere palma A 


| ſpeaking, 150 65 the Pane ſhould be hs 

continued after her death. / 

Tum fic” expirans Accam ex aqualibus nam 

Alleguitur ; fida ante alias queer fola Camille, 

Zuid partiri curar; atque bac ita fatur : 

Hactenus, Acca Jeror, Potui nunc vun 
ca cerbum 


Cunſtit er temebris nigreſcunt omnia circum : 
Effuge, 8 e e 


aer 2 fe 


anal. * arbe 2 25 

Ex. xl, $20, 
A gathering wit o 0 jerglouds | chearful 2 
And N her cheeks the roſy colour fliess... 
Then turns to her, whom, of 1 train, 
She truſted moſt, and thus ſhe ſpeaks with pain- 
© Acca, tis paſt ! he ſwims before my fight, 
© Inexorable-death | and claims his right. 


YFamque v 


gear my laſt words to Turnus, fly with ſpeed, 


And bid him timely to my charge ſucceed 3 
© Repel the Trojans, : and the town relieve: 
7 Dayeozx. 


Turnus did not die in 10 heroic a4 


manner; though our poet ſeems to have 


had his eye u <tr pra inng.. ech i 5 


Lord Piercy fees my fal- 1 
Auſonii videre LEN, XIT,' 936. | 
The Latian chiefs have ſeen. me beg my life. 
DNDEN- 

Earl Pierey 8 . over his 


enemy is generous, beautiful, and paſ- 
ſionate; I muſt only caution the reader 


not to let the ſimplicity of the ſtile, which 

one may well pardon in ſo old a poet, 

prejudice him againſt the enn af 

the thought. 5 

Then leaving life, Earl Piercy took EY 

The dead man by the hand, 

| And ſaid—* Earl Douglas, for thy life / 
Would I had loſt my land. 5 


With ſorrow for thy fake; 
© For ſure a more renowned knight 
£c Miſchance did never take. 


That beautiful line, Taking the dead 
man by the hand, will put the reader 


in ͤ mind of oe s behaviour towards 
Lauſus, whom he himſelf had ſlain as 


he came to the reſcue of his aged father. 


At wer ut vultum widit morientis," et ez 


Ora modis Anchiſiades pallentia miri; 
8 miſerans graviter, _— teren 
it 


A. x, $22. . 
The pious prince beheld young Lauſus dead; 3 


He griev'd, he wept; then bats his hand, 
Da voz. 


| nity to IRS | 
außer the other parts of this old . e 


. LEXL, 7 


and ſaid, &c. 
T ſhall take another op 
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295 : LOVE BADE ME WRITE, | 
Fes ol intire conqueſt of dur paſſions The fanning wind upon her boſom blows, 
5 N is ſo difficult a work, that they To meet the fanning wind the boſom roſe, 
5 who deſpair of 6 ones think of a leis The e ee — purling ftreams { 
difficult taſk, and only attempt toregu- _ __ Pun repoſdꝙQ. 
late them. But Gare is a third this 4 The fool of nature ſtood with ſtupid eyes . 
| - which may contribute not only to ih Ara a 2 bf W 0 2 
eaſe, but alſo to the pleaſure of our: life; New ax he was ben ee 
8 . „ New a3 he And novice in delight. 
and that is, refining our paſſions to a [ang mute he ſtood; and, leaning on his Raff, 
ater elegance than we receive them His wander witneſs'd with an idiot laugh: 
from nature. When the paſſion is love, Then would have ſpoke; but, by his glimm- 
. this work is performed in innocent, ring ſenſe e. 
though rude and uncultivated minds, Firſt found his want of words, and fear d of- 
. Iv mere force and dignity of the fence; oy Lab BY 
___ objeR. There are forms which-natu- Doubted for what he was he ſhould, be known, | 
rally create reſpect in the beholders, and By his clown, accent, and his country tone. 
I} 3 at once inſſame and chaſtiſe the ima- But leſt this fine deſcription ſhould 
118 gination. Such an impreſſion as this be excepted againſt, as the creation of 


àai.irves an immediate ambition to deſerve, that great Mr. Dr d not 
In order to pleaſe. This cauſe and ef- an th av of e ee w 
fekt are beautifully deſcribed by Mr. pened in- the world; 1 ſhall. give you, 
-  - Dryden in the fable of Cimon and verbatim, the epiſtle of an-enamoured 
Aphigenia. After he has repreſented footman in the country: to his miſtreſs. 
Cimon ſo ſtupid, that= Their ſurnames. ſhall not be inſerted, 


Hemitled as be went, forwantofchaughts> scale hair paſfion. demands a greater 


9 | reſpe& than is due to their, quality. 
he makes him fall into the following James js ſervant in a great family, and 


ſeene, and ſhewys it's influence upon him Elizabeth waits upon the daughter of 
7 Foexcellently, that it appears as natural one as numerous, ſome miles off of her 
as wonderful. Woh „ wet 5 N he beheld Betty, 
It happen'd on a ſammer's holiday @ Was Vain ot us ſtrength, à rough wreſt- 
Thats the green wnod-ſhade he took his way; ler, and quarrelſome -cudgel-player ; 
His quarter-taff, which he could ne'er forſake, Betty a public dancer at may-poles, . 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. romp at ſtool-ball: he always following 
He trudg'd along, unknowing what he ſought, idle women, the playing among the pei- 
| And whiſtled as he went for want of thought. ſants; he a country bully, ſhe a coun- - 
5 e eee e e con · try coquette. But love has made her 
a Ain gs N s 


. 


The deep receſſes. of the grove be gain'd 5 
Where in a plain, defended by the wood, 


where the young lady gratifies a ſecret 
paſſion of her "owns | fore a Betty 


_ conſtantly in her miſtreſs's chamber, | 


. Crept thro' the matted graſs a.cryſtal, , 
By which an alabaſter fountain ſtood. 
And on the margin of the fount was laid, 


talk of James; and: Jaibes is, becpme 2 
conſtant,waiter near ar pave apart- 
(Attended: by her flaves) a fleeping maid; ment, in reading, as well as. he can, ro- 
1 eee mances. I cannot learn B Molly is, 
„ cho it ſeems walked ten milgs. to carty 
J .ᷣ)ho reſt by cool Eurotas they. reſort. the. ap gFer hich, Rare cen | 
\ The dame herſelf the goddeſs well exprels'd, to what follaws. „„ 2 
Not more diftinguiſh'd by her purple veſt, _ 2 LI 5 ho 
Than by the tae features of her face, | | TO ELIZABETH — 
r PEARAET.TY = MAY; , 4 


Ry Ang-ev'n in flumber a ſuperior NA. FE 
* 4 3 abs d 1 N 1 $ o ; 
Her Co x limbs-'compos'd with decent EMENMBER. your:.bleeding lover, 
ho lies bleeding at the wounds. 5 


- £ 3 
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5 are, | 5 | „ 
body ſhaded with a flight cymarr/ . = *:5 | 
Her baſom to the view.was only bare? J Cupid made with. che. artome be-bor- 
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EE quite contrary; all love and purity, eſpe- 


Now, my dear, if I may not be per- 
mitted to your ſweet company, and to 


1 1 9 039 4 — . 


to do in the wood! 


Dre 


lover till death, 51712 | 


by. 


ru SORE TATORT „ 
towed at the eyes of Venus, which is : 


your ſweet perſon. 


* 


Nay — wielr the token you ſent 


me for my love and ſervice offered to 


your ſweet perſon; which was your baſe 


reſpects to my ill conditions; when, alas? 


there 4s no ill conditions in me, but 


cially to your ſweet perſon; but all this 
Tue . , 


But the ſad and diſmal news which 
Molly brought me - ſtruck me to the 
heart, which was, it ſeems, and is, your 
Hl conditions for my love and reſpe&s 


p "For he told me, if I came forty times 
to you, you would not ſpeak with me, 
which words. I am ſure is a great grief 
to me. | n 


have the happineſs of ſpeaking with 
your ſweet 4 — 1 the rhe — of 
you to accept of this my ſecret mind and 
thoughts, which hath ſo long lodged in 
my breaſt ; the which if you do not ac- 
cept, I believe will gonigh to break my 
„„ 95 Hf AI cM 

For indeed, my dear, I love you above 
all the beauties . ſaw in all my life. 
The young gentleman, and my ma- 


4 


ſter's daughter, the Londoner that is 


come down to marry her, ſat in the 


| arbour moſt part of laſt night. O! dear 


Betty, muſt the nightingales fing to 
thoſe who marry 2 and not to 


us true lovers! Oh, my dear Betty, that 


we could meet this night where we uſed 


" 


Now, my dear, if I may not have 
the bleſſing of Wong your ſweet lips, I 
beg I may have the happineſs of kifling 
your fair hand, with a few lines from 


your dear ſelf, preſented by whom you 
_ pleaſe or think fit. 1 believe, if time 


would permit me, I could write all day; 
but the time being ſhort, and paper lit- 
tle, no more from your never - failing | 


e 


meant to expreſs. 


— . — 1 


1 


N 
6 * 
—— 2 


— 


Poor James! inge his time and per 


| were ſo ſhort; I, that haye more 


cam uſe well of both; will put the ſenti- 


ments of his kind letter, the ſtile of 


which ſeems to be confuſed with ſcraps 
he had got in hearing and feading what 


* - * 1 o * 


he did not underſtand, into what he 


— 
— 


| DEAR CREATURE, - 


CAN you then negle& him whorhas 
forgot all his recreations and enjoy- 


ments to pine away his life in thinking 


of you? When I do ſo, you appear mom 
amiable to me than Venus does in the 


* 


moſt beautiful deſeription that ever was 
made of her. All this kindneſs you re- 


turn with an accuſation, that I do not 


love you: but the. contrary is ſo mani» 


felt, that I cannot think you in earneſt. 


But the certainty given me in your 
meſſage by Molly, that you do not love 
me, is what robs me of all comfort. 


She ſays you will not ſee me: if you can 
have ſo much cruelty, at leaſt write ts 
me, that ries kiſs the impreſſion made 


by your fair I love you above 


things; and, in my condition, hat 
you look upon with indifferenoe is to ma 


the moſt exquiſite pleaſure or pain. Our 
young lady, and a fine gentleman from 
,ondon, who are to marry for merce- 


nary ends, walk about our gardens, and 


hear the voice of evening nightingales, 


as if for faſhion ſake they courted thoſe 
ſolitudes, becauſethey have heard lovers 
do ſo. Oh, Betty! could I hear thoſe 
rivulets murmur, and birds ſing while 
you itood near me, how little ſenſible 
ſhould I be that we are both ſervants, 


that there is any thing on earth above Le 
us. Oh! I could write to you as long 


as I love you, till death itſelf. 
% a. ox. Wn 


| bi N. B. By the wards Ill Oonditions : 
James means in a woman Coquetry, in 


** 


a man Inconſtancy. 
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IH already given BY 

account of (ſeveral extraordi- 
Hary abs both ancient and modern, I 
Sid net deſign to have troubled him with 
umy more narratives of this nature; but 
T'have lately received information of” A 
club which I can call neither ancient nor 
modern, that I dare ſay will be no leſs 
furpriſing to my reader than it was to 
myſelf; for which reaſon I ſhall com- 


municate it to the public as one of the 


3 curioſities in it's k ind! 
A friend of mine complaining of a 
eradeſiman who is related to him, after 


2 repreſented him as a very idle 
ofs pra who neglefted his fa- 
bn and ſpent molt of his time over a 


bottle, told me, to conclude his. cha- 
racter, that he was a member of the 
Bverlaſt ing Club. 80 very odd a title 
taiſed my curioſity to inquire into the 
nature of a elub that had ſuch a ſound- 
1 ;* upon which my friend gave 


| me the following account. 


As 


II Everlaſting Club conſiſts ef an 


hundred members, who divide the 
whole twenty-four: hours among them 


in ſuch a manner, that'the club ſits day 


22 night from one end of the year to 
another; no party 1 9 to Tie till 
they are relieved, by thoſe who are in 


© courſe to-ſacceed Wat. By this means 
a member of the Everlaſting Club never 
wants company; for though he is not 
upon duty. himſelf, he is ſure to find 
ſome who are; ſo that if he be diſpoſed | 


to tzkewwwhet, a nooning, an evening's 
duxaught, or a bottle after midnight, he 
goes to the club, and finds a knot of 
friends to his mind. 5 

It is a maxim in this club, that the 
ſteward never dies; for as they ſucceed 
one another by way of rotation, no man 


is to quit the great elbow- chair which 
ſtands at the upper end of the table, till 


his ſucceſlor is in readineſs to fill it; in- 


ſomuch that there has not been a Seap | 


„ 1 of man. 
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This Ab was inflititcd Wards 165 | 


end, or, as ſome of them ſay, about the 
middle, of the civil wars, and conti- 
nued without interruptiop. till the time 
of the Great Fire, which burnt them out, 
and diſperſed them for ſeveral weeks. 
The ſteward at that time maintained his 
poſt till he had like to have been blown 
up with a neighbouring houſe, which 
was demoliſhed in order to ſtop the fire; 
and would not leave the chair at laſt, till 
he had emptied all the bottles upon the 
table, and received repeated directions 


from the club to withdraw himſelf. This 
ſteward is frequently tatked of in the 
club, and looked upon by every mem- 
ber of i it as a ee man than the fa- 


mous captain mentĩoned in my Lord Cla- 
rendon, who was burnt in his ſhip be- 
cauſe he would not quit it without or- 
ders. It is ſaid, that towards the cloſe 


of 1700, being the great year of jubilee, 


the club had it under confideration whe- | 
. ther the Seen, break up or continue 
i 


their ſeſſion; but, after many ſpeeches 


and debates, it was at length agreed to 


fit out the other century. "This reſoly- 
tion, paſſed in a general club nemine con- 
trad. icente . 

„Having given this Bart account of 


-this inſtitution and continuation of the 
Everlaſting Club, I ſhould here endea- 


your to fa 1 the manners 
and characters of it's ſeveral members, 


lights I have receiyed in this matter. 


which I hall do according to the beſt 


It appears by their books i in general, f 


that, ſince their firſt igſtitution, they 


have ſmoke@fifty ton of tobacco, dran 
thirty thouſand butts of ale, one thou- 


ſand hogſheads of red port, two hundred 


| barrels of brandy; and a kilderkin of 
There has been likewiſe a 


ſmall- beer. 
great conſumption of cards. It is alſo 
ſaid, that they obſerve tne law in Ben 
Jonſon' s club, which orders the fre to 
be always kept in, focus perennis «flo, 
as well for the convenience of. lightin 


| their pipes, ad to cure the NY” 1 7 


\ 


\ : 
1 1 


the club- room. They have an old wo- 
man in the nature of a veſtal, whoſe bu- 
fineſs it is to cheriſnh and perpetuate the 
fire which burns from generation to ge- 


neration, and has ſeen the glaſs-houſe 


The Everlaſting club treats all other 


fires in and out above an hundred times. 


clubs with an eye of contempt, and 


talks even. of the Kit - Cat and October 


j 


abſtracted light, he has not much to 
| boaſt of; but if he conſiders himſelf. 


as of a couple of upſtarts. Their ordi- 


nary diſcourſe, as much as I have been 


able to learn of it, turns 9 upon 


ſuch adventures as have paſſed in their 
own aſſembly ; of members who have 
taken theglaſs in their turns for a week 


together, without ſtirring out of the. 


club; of others who have not miſſed 
their morning's draught for twentyyears 


together: ſometimes they ſpeak in rap- 


ures of a run of ale in King Charles's 


reign; and ſometimes reflect with aſto- 8 


— 


Fu SPROTA TOR» 


1 : , - 


rage one another to moiſten their clay, 


and grow immortal by drinking; with _ 


many other edifyingexhortations of the 


like nature. 
There are four general clubs held in 
a year, at which time they fill up va» 
cancies, appoint waiters, confirm the 


old fire- maker, or elect a new one, and 


ſettle contributions for coals, pipes, to- 


bacco, and other-neceſlaries. | 

The ſenior- member has outlived the 
whole club twice over, and has been 
drunk with the grandfathers of ſome of 
the preſent ſitting members 
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1. is very ſtrange to conſider, that a 
I C creature like man, who is ſenſible of 
to wy ny gr are and imperfections, 


ſhould be actuatẽd by a love of fame: 
that vice and ignorance, imperfection 
and miſery, ſhould contend for praiſe, 


and endeayour as much as poſſible to 
make themſelves objects of admiration. 


But notwithſtanding man's eſſential 
perfection is but very little, his compa- 
rative perfection may be very conſider- 
able. If he looks upon himſelf in an 


« 


with regard to others, he may find oc- 


caſion of glorying, if not in his own. 
virtues, at leaſt in the abſence of an- 
other's imperfe&ions. This gives adif- 


ferent turn to the reflections of the wiſe 


5 
* 


man and the fool. The firſt endeavours 


to ſhine in himſelf, and the laſt to out- 
ſhine others. The firſt is humbled by 
the ſenſe of his ow infirmities,: the laſt 


is lifted up by the diſcovery-of thoſe - 
_ which he obſerves in other men. The 


wiſe man conſiders what he wants, and 


the fool what he abounds in. The wiſe 


man is happy when he gains his own 


. "approbationz-and the fool when he re- 
_ commends himſelf to the applauſe of 


"0. GoDDESS ! rox No LESS YOU SEEM. 


But however unreaſonable and ab. 
ſurd this 


not wholly to be diſcouraged; fince it 


often produces very good effects, not 


only as it reſtrains him from doing any 
thing which is mean and contemptible, 
but as it puſhes him on to actions which 
are great and glorious. - 


ſequences it produces are ſo good, that, 
for the benefit of mankind, it ought not 
to be extinguiſhed. | 1 


It. is obſerved by Cicero, that men of 


the greateſt and the moſt ſhining parts 
are the moſt actuated by ambition; and 


if we look into the two ſexes, I believe - 
we ſhall find this principle of action 


ſtronger in women than in men. 


72 f 7 


Ihe paſſion for praiſe, which is ſo 
very vehement in the fair - ſex, produces 
excellent effects in women of ſenſe, who 


deſire to be admired for that only which 


deſerves admiration: and I think we 
may obſerve, without a compliment to 


them, that many of them do not only live 
in a more uniform courſe of virtue, but 
with an infinitely greater regard to their 
-honour;: than what we find in the gene- 
rality of our own ſex. How many in- 


ances have we of chaſtity, fidelity, 
. T deevotion? 


5 | ad 2 | 
5 143 
13 „ oy z SS. ” To 
niſhment upon games at whiſt, which 
have been miraculouſly recovered by - 
members of the ſociety, when in all hu- 
man probability the caſe was deſperate. 
They delight in ſeveral old catches, 
which they ſing at all hours, to encour- 


e . oo 


paſſion for admiration may 
appear in ſuch à creature as man, it is 


The principle 
may be defective or faulty; but the con- 
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a - THE SPECTATOR. 


ding their blood for them like the Ido! 
in the Apocrypha, muſt have treats and 


devotion? How many ladies diſtinguiſh 


themſelves by the education of their 


children, care of their families, and 


love of their huſbands, which are the 


great qualities and atchievements of wo- 


man- kind: as the making of war, the 
carrying on of traffic, the adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice, are thoſe by which men 


grow famous, and get themſelves a 
ming! | „„ 
But as this paſſion for admiration, 
when it works according to reaſon, im- 
roves the beautiful part of our ſpecies 
in every thing that is laudable: ſo no- 
thing is more deſtructive to them when 
it is governed by vanity and folly. 
Wha: I have therefore here to ſay, only 
regards the vain part of the ſex, whom 
for certain reaſons, which the reader 


will hereafter ſee at large, I ſhall diſ- 


tinguiſn by the name of Idols. An 
Idol is wholly taken up in the adorning 
of her perſon. Vou ſee in every poſture 
of her body, air of her face, and mo- 
tion of her head, that it is her buſineſs 
and employment to gain adorers. For 


this reaſon your Idols appear in all pub- 
lic places and aſſemblies, in order to 


ſeduce men to their worſhip. The play- 
houſe is very frequently filled with 
Idols; ſeveral of them are carried in pros 
ceſſion every evening about the Ring, 


and ſeveral of them ſet up their worſhip 


even in churches. They. are to be ac- 


coſted in the language proper to the 


Deity. Life and death are in their 
power; joys of heaven, and pains of hell, 


are at their diſpofal; paradiſe is in their 
arms; and eternity in every moment that 


you are preſent with them. Raptures, 
tranſports, and extaſies, are the rewards 


which they confer: ſighs and tears, 
© prayers and broken hearts, are the of- 
terings which are paid to them. Their 


ſmiles make men happy; their frowns 


drive them to deſpair. I ſhall only add 
under this head, that Ovid's book of 


the Art of Love is a kind of heathen 
ritual, which contains all the forms of 


worſhip which are made uſe of to an 


Idol. 9 55 1 

It would be as difficult a taſk to 
reckon up theſe different kinds of Idols 
as Milton's was to number thoſe that 
were known in Canaan, and the lands 


adjoining, Moſt of them are worſhip- 
ped, like Moloch, in fire and flames. 


Some of them, like Baal, love to ſee 


their votaries cut and flaſhed, and ſhed- 


\ 


5 2 2 


with his ſucceſs, 
new his devotions on the ſame canonical 


— — —e — SAD nee Ps — 


collations Je ared for them every night. 
It has indeed been known, that ſome 


of them have been uſed by their incenſed 
worſhippers . like the Chineſe Idols, who 


are whipped and ſcourged when they 
refuſe to comply with the prayers that 


are offered to them. 
J muſt here obſerve, that thoſe ido- 


laters, who devote themſelves to the 


Idols I am here ſpeaking of, differ very 


much from all other kinds of idolaters. 


For as others fall out becauſe they wor- 
ſhip different Idols, theſe idolaters quar- 


rel becauſe they worſhip the ſame. 


The intention, therefore, of the Idol 


- Is quite contrary to the wiſhes of the 
4dolater: as the one defires to confine 


the Idol to himſelf, the whole buſineſs 


and ambition of the other is to multiply 


adorers; This humour of an Idol is 


proven deſcribed in a tale of Chaucer: « 


e repreſents one of them ſitting at a 
table with three of her votaries about 
her, who are all of them courting her 
fayour, and paying their adorations: 


ſhe ſmiled upon one, drank to another, 


and trod upon the other's foot which was 
under the table. Now which of thofe 
three, ſays the old bard, do you 
think was the favourite?—In troth,? 
ſays he, not one of all the three.” 
The behaviour of this old Idol in 
Chaucer, puts me in mind of the beau- 
tiful Clarinda, one of the greateſt Idols 


among the moderns. She is worſhipped. 


once a week by candlelight, in the midſt 


of a large congregation, generally call-' 


ed an aſſembly. Some of the gayeſt 
youths in the nation endeayour to plant 
themſelves in her eye, while ſhe ſits in 


form with multitudes of tapers burning 
about her. To encourage the zeal of 
idolaters, ſhe beſtows a mark of her fa- 


vour upon every one of them, before 
they go out of her preſence. She aſks 
a queſtion of one, tells a ſtory to an- 
other, glances an ogle upon a third, 
takes a pinch of ſnuff from the fourth, 


lets her fan drop by accident to give 


the fifth an occaſion of taking- it up. 
In ſhort, 2 away ſatisfied 
J encouraged to re- 


hour that day ſevennighht. 


% 


An idol may be undeified by many 


accidental cauſes. Marriage in parti» 


"cular is a kind of Counter-Apotheobs, 


8 or 
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un err  *:- © 
or deification inverted. When a man 


becomes familiar with his godde(s, ſhe 
quickly ſinks into a woman. 


Old age is likewiſe a great decayer of 


your Idol. The truth of it is, there is 
not a more rg 5. being than a ſuper- 
annuated Idol, e 

contracted ſuch airs and behaviour as 


are only graceful when her worſnippers ä | 
| PLD A .. faced by time or ſickneſs, and which 


are about her. k 
Conſidering, therefore, that in theſe 


rally out 


f 


ves the Idol; I muſt return to 


TAE WORKS UNFINISH'D 


FN my laſt Monday's paper I gave 

ſome general inſtances of thoſe beau- 
tiful ſtrokes which pleaſe the reader in 
the old; ſong of Chevy-Chaſe: I ſhall 


here, accor -to my promiſe; be more 


ticular, and ſhew that the ſentiments 
in that ballad are extremely natural and 
poetical, and full of that majeſtic ſim- 
plicity which we admire in the greateſt 


of the ancient poets: for which reaſon I 


ſpall quote ſeveral” paſſages of it, in 


which the thought is altogether the ſame | 
with what, we meet in ſeveral paſſages of 


the ZEneid; not that I would. infer from 


thence, that the poet, whoever he was, 
propoſed to himſelf any imitation of 
thoſe paſſages, but that he was directed 
to them in general by the ſame kind of 
poetical genius, and by the ſame copy - 


ings after nature. . 

Had this old ſong been filled with 
epigrammatical turns and points of wit, 
it might perhaps haye pleaſed the wrong 


taſte of ſome readers; but it would never 
have become the delight of the common 


people, nor have warmed the heart of 
Sir Philip _— 


trumpet ; it is only nature that can have 


this effect, and pleaſe thoſe taſtes which 


are the moſt unprejudiced or the moſt 


refined, I muſt however beg leave to 


diſſent from ſo great an authority as that 
of Sir Philip Sidney, in the judgment 
which he has paſſed as to the rude ſtile 
and evil apparel of this antiquated ſong ; 
for there are ſeyeral parts in it where 
not 'only the thought but the language 


is majeſtic, and the numbers ſonorous z - 


pecially when ſhe has 


and _— other cafes the Woman gene-, 
1 


like the ſound of a 


» * 


the moral of this paper, and deſire my 5 


fair readers to give a proper direction 


to their · paſſion for being admired; in 
order to which, they muſt endeavour to 
make themſelves the objects of a rea- 
ſonable and laſting admiration. This 
is not to be hoped for from beauty, or 
dreſs, or faſnion, but from thoſe in- 
ward ornaments which are not to be de- 


appear moſt amiable. to thoſe who are 
moſt acquainted with them. 2 


— 
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rarer orERA INT ERRU TA“ 


VIũS. EN. iv. 88. 
AND NEGLECTED LIE. | 


at leaſt, the apparel is much more gor- 
geous than many of. the poets made uſe 
of in' Queen Elizabeth's time, as the 
reader will ſee in ſeveral of the follow- 
ing quotations. - . I 
What can be greater than either the 


thought or the expreſſion in that ſtanza 


Jo drive the deer with hound and hon 
Earl Piercy took his way 
The child may rue that was unborn 


The hunting of that day! 


This way of conſidering the misfortunes DO 
which this battle would bring upon po- 


ſterity, not only on thoſe who were born 
immediately after the battle, and loſt 
their fathers in it, but on thoſe alſo who 
periſhed .in future battles which took 


their riſe from this 8 of the two _ 
lly beautiful, and 


Earls, is wonderfu 
conformable to the way of thinking 
among the ancient poets, ES 


Audiet ug nat, witio parent um 
Rara juventus. 


% 
x 


Pofterity, thinn'd by their fathers crimes, _ 


Shall read, with grief, the ſtory of their times. 


| What can be more-ſounding and poetĩ - 
cal, or reſemble more the majeſtic ſim- 


plicity of the ancients, than the follow- 
ing ſtanzas! 


1 | The ſtout earl of Northumberland | . 1 


A vow to God did make, 
His pleaſure in the Scotiſh woods 
Three e days to take, 
e® "Ie PL : 2 $ N f . © 5 
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The country 


146. 


With fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 
All choſen men of mi ght, 
a Who knew full well, in time of need, 
To aim their ſhafts aright. * ST 


| The beg: ran ſwiftly through the woods 


The nimble deer to take, 
And with their cties'the' hills and dle 
An echofhrill did make. e de, 


— "I ingent clamore Guben, 5 — 

2 aygetique News 3 Eee, .. 
e 

.£ t vox alls nemorum ingeninaia remugits 


. Groks. 111. 1. 5 


-Citheron loudly A me to my way 

The haunds, I Es opens and- pete 
prey: 

High Epidaurus urges, 

Fam'd for his hills, an 


bound 
For echo hunts ales, and propagtes the - 
- 2% found. DxxrpEN. 


"Lo, vonder 46th Eat 8 come, 
His men in armour bright; 8 

"Full twenty hundred Scotiſh e Ex 
All eee in our fight... - 


al men of leaſant Tividale, - 
- Faſt by e-river Tweed, 8 


of the Scotch Wat ribrs, 
deſcribed in theſe two laſt verſes, has a 
fine romantic ſituation, and affords a 

couple of ſmooth words for verſe. if. 


lines of the ſong with the following 
Latin verſes, he will ſee how much 
© 85 are written in the ſpirit of sl. 


er ſi campo a . aſque redubis ; 
2 Feral campo 72 72 {a 
org altum 
binæ Bs 
PF unonis, gelidumgue Anienem, et roſcida tivi 25 
lernica Fo colunt ; 88 re ſaa rura N. e- 
11 ni * 


eenefie viri, 


Nui * borrentes rupes, pontemque Seve- 
\ Ceſperiongue col; Falle et hunen * 


ui Tb Fabari e iber | | 
Vi | Seine 6057. 682. 712, 


Advendiaia in a 9 they couch their Weste 15 
Preæneſte ſends a choſen band, 
Py ith theſe who plow Saturnia's Gabine land; 


ſides the ſuccours which cold Anien yields; 
The rocks of Hernicus—beſides a band, 
That follow'd from Velinum's dewy land 


And mountaineers that from Severus came; 


And from the craggy eliffs of Tetrica; 


= And thoſe where yellow Tiber takes his way, 15 
+ And: where Himel. $ wanton waters plays | 


— 
8 \ 


for y ip 1 breed: 8 
From bills and ales the chearful cries re- ; 


7 * Pu Jo MERE. 


TAE $PECTATOR. 


Caſperia ſends her arms; 1 thoſe that 1. 
By Fabaris, ER Foruli. | 


RA Par! YDEN, 
But to proceed. 


Far Douglas on a mille-white Reed, 
Moſt like a baron bold, 
| Rode foremoſt of the company, 


3 8 "Wage armour ſhone like gold... 


- Ter ernus ut Merten, rardum preceſſra ane, 
Pai 5 1 rn Sage vi, 2 in arnis 


n 


ä Our Engliſh a arc © gt their 0G | 
Their hearts w good and true; 
At the firſt flight of arrqws ſent, 
F. ull thr ceſcore Scots they flew. 


They clogd full faſt on ev'ry fides 
No flacknefs there was found ; 5 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gaſping on the ground, = 


With that there came aac keen 
Out of an Engliſh bow, 
2 Which ſtruck Earl Doug glas to the heart 
A deep and deadly blow. 


. es was wounded l the ſame 


manner by an W N ap in the 


06 Gf a ee To be. 


Has inter vocet, 2 inter tak 8 
Ecce viro Hang alis allapja Eiter , 


En. xl Te 318. 


* the reader compares. the foregoing fix. Thus while he ſpike, bir of defence, 


A winged arrow ſtruek the pious prince: 
But whether from an human hand it came, 
Or hoſtile chad is left. 1 fame. 


DRYDEN, 


et of all the deſcriptive parts of this 


« 15 : dextris; et ſpicula wibrant— ſong, there are none more beautiful 
7 * arua Ca- | 


than the four followin 1 which 
have a great force an ſpirit in them, 


and are filled with very natural circum- 


ſtances. | The thought in the third 
ſtanza was never touched by any other 

t, and is ſuch an one as wou d kavg 
uy ed in Homer or Virgil. | 


So thus did both thoſe nobles de, 
Whoſe courage none could ſtain ; 

An Engliſh archer then vd 
The noble earl was {lain 


> He had d eee 
Made of a truſty tree, 
An arrow of a eloth- yard 1, 8 
Undo the head drew he. 


Againſt Sir Hugh Montgom 

So right his ſhaft he ſet, - 

* he gray-gooſe wing that 3 
* his heart- N wm * 
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- This fight did laſt from break nd 
Till ſetting of the ſun; 
For when they rung the awning: bell 
The battle ſcarce was done. 


Ons may obſerve likewiſe, that in the 

catalogue of the flain, the author has fol- 

lowed the example of the gr 8 uns ene, 
poet, not only in giving a long liſt o 

The dead, but b Boks Sy 

tle- characters of particular perſons. 


And wich Earl Douglas there w-as ſlain 


Sir Hugh Montgomery, 5; 


Sir Charles Carrel, that from the field 
One foot would never fly- 2 


Sr Charles Murrel of Ratclif 550 890 
 _ His ſiſter's ſon was he = 
Sir David Lamb, fo well eſteem 4, 

3 ſaved conld not be. 


* he familiar ſound in theſe names a 


ſtroys the majeſty of the deſeription; for 


this reaſon I do not mention this part 
of the poem but to ſhew the natural caſt 
of thought which appears in it, as the 
two laſt verſes look alm 
lation of Virgil, 


( Cadit et r Ju 
11 Rui fuit i in Teucris, et 
55 aliter wi Y ſum— 


mus unn 


Tei aqui. - 
Ex. 11. 426. 


Then Ripheus fell in the 8 ficht, 
E of his word, obſervant of che right: 
eav n thought not bo. 


Davpus. | 


In the catalogue of the Engl: ſh who fell, 
ä Witherington's behaviour is in the fume 
manner particularized very artfully, as 
the reader is prepared for it by that ac- 
count which is given of him in the be- 
| ginning of the battle; though I am ſa- 
 tisfied your little buffoon readers, who 
have ſeen that paſſage ridiculed in Hu- 
dibras, will not be able to take the 
beauty of it; for which reaſon I dare 
not ſo much as quote it. 

Then ſtept a gallant ſquire forth, 


Witherington was his name, | 
* ſaid I would not have it told 


79 N ee 


, 
— te 


Tur SPECTATOR-" 


y diverſifying it with lit- 


What can in be more natural or more move 
ing, than the circumſtances in which he 
delcribes the behaviour of thoſe women 


moſt like a tranſ- 5 


fubject, are always ſimple, ard ſome- 


That e'er my captain fought on Toot © 
© And I tood looking an. 


We meet with the ſame heroic ſenti- 
ments in Virgil: 


Non pudee, 0 Rutuli, cunctit pro 1. unam 
Objectare animam? numerone an een 
Non Jumas — 


Ax. X11. 229, 


For ſhame, Raitians, can you bear the fight 
Of one expos'd for all, in 25 fight? 
Can we, before the face of Heav'n, confeſs ö 
wig conragy der, or our numbers leſs? 
i Davpane 


who had loſt their huſbande on this * 

. Lats 

" Next day did many TOES come | 1 

Their haſbands to bewailz 1 

| They wath'd their wounds in braten, 
But all would not prevail, 15 


Their bodies bath'd In purple blood, 
. They bore with them away; 5 
They Life'd them dead a thouſand times, 
When they were Shed? in clay. 


Thus we ſee how. the r 3 


of this 
poem, which naturally ariſe from the 


times exquiſitely noble; that the lan- 
guage is often very ſounding; and that 
the whole is written hc a true poeti- 
cal ff irit. 

Ift his ſong had been written in the 
Gothick manner, which is the delight 
of all our little wits, whether writers or 
readers, it would not have hit the taſte 
of ſo many ages, and have pleaſed the 
readers of all ranks and conditions. I 
ſhall only beg pardon for ſuch a profu- 
ſion of Latin quotations; which I ſhould 
not have made uſe of but that I feared 
my own judgment would have looked 
too ſingular on ſuch a ſubject, had not 
I ſupported it by the PR . au- 
tority of Virgil. | 3 
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Ne. Lxxv. SATURDAY, MAY 26. 


OMN1S ARISTIPPUM DECUIT COLOR, ET 8TATUS, ET RES. 5 


Hon. Er. I. xvII. 23. 


ALL FORTUNE FITTED ARISTIPPUS WELL, CREECH, 


I was with ſome mortification that 


1 I ſuffered the raillery of a fine lady 
of my acquaintance, for calling, in one 


of my papers, Dorimant a clown. She 


was ſo unmerciful as to take advantage 


of my invincible taciturnity, and on that 
octdiicn! with great freedom to'confider. 
the air, the height, the face, the geſture, 
of him who could pretend to judge fo 


arrogantly of gallantry, She is full of 


motion, janty, and lively in her imperti- 


Hence, and one of thoſe that commonly 
paſs, among the ignorant, for perſons 
who have a great deal of humour. She 
had the play of. Sir Fopling in her hand, 

and after ſhe had ſaid it was happy for 
her there was not ſo charming a creature 
as Dorimant now living, ſhe began with 

a theatrical air and tone of voice to read, 
by way of triumph over me, ſome of. 
his fpecches.—< *Tis ſhe, that lovely 
« air, that eaſy ſhape, thoſe wanton eyes, 

and all thoſe melting charms about 
her mouth, which Medley ſpoke of; 
£ I'll follow the lottery, and. put in for 

Da prize with my friend Bellair, p 


In love the victors from the vanquiſh'd fly ; 1 


They fly that wound, and they purſue that die. 


Then turning over the leaves, ſhe reads 
alternately, and ſpeaks An 


And you and Loveit to her coſt ſhall find 
1 fathom all the depths of womankind, 


Oh the fine gentleman! But here,” 
continues ſhe, * is the paſſage I admire 
© moſt, where he begins to teize Loveit, 
© and mimick. Sir Fopling: Oh the 
© pretty ſatire, in his reſolving to be a 
© coxcomb to pleaſe, ſince noiſe and 
* nonſenſe have ſuch powerful charms, 


1, that I may ſucceſsful prove, 
Transform myſelt to what you love. 


Then how like a man of the town, ſo 
wild and gay is that— Donnas 
3 2 will find a diff rence in our fate, 
Fou wed a woman, I a good eſtate. 


" . 


* 


It would have been a very wild en- 
deavour for a man of my temper to of- 
fer any oppoſition to ſo nimble a — 
as my fair enemy is; but her diſcourſe 

ave me very many reflections, when I 
Pad left her company. Among others, 
I could not but confider, with ſome at- 
tention, the falſe impreſſions the gene- 
rality, the fair-ſex more eſpecially, have 
of what ſhould be intended, when they 
ſay a fine gentleman ;' and could not help 
revolving that ſubject in my thoughts, 
and. ſettling, as it were, an idea of that 
character in my own imagination. 

No man ought to have the eſteem of 


the reſt of the world, for any actions 


which are diſagreeable to thoſe maxims 


which prevail, as the ſtandards of be- 


haviour, in the country wherein he lives. 
What is oppoſite to the eternal rules of 
reaſon and good ſenſe, muſt be excluded 
from any place in the carriage of a well- 
bred: man. I did not, I confeſs, ex- 
plain myſelf enough on this ſubject, 
when I called Dorimant a clown, and 
made it an inſtance of it, that he called 
Orange Wench, Double Tripe: I ſhould 
have ſhewed, that humanity obliges a 
gentleman to give no part of human- 
kind reproach, for what they, whom 
they reproach, may poſſibly have in com- 
mon with the moſt virtuous and worthy 


among us. When a geren ſpeaks 


coarſely, he has dreſſed himſelf elean to 
no purpoſe: the cloathing of our minds 
certainly ought to be regarded before 
that of our bodies. To betray in a 
man's talk a corrupted imagination, is 
a much greater offence againſt the con- 
verſation of a gentleman, than any neg- 


ligence of dreſs imaginable. . But this 


ſenſe of the matter is ſo far from being 
received among people even of condi- 


tion, that Vocifer paſſes for a fine gen- 


tleman. He is loud, haughty, gentle, 


ſoft, lewd, and obſequious, by turns, 
juſt as a little underſtanding and great 
impudence 3 him at the preſent 
moment. He p 


es among the ſilly pat 


— % 


/ 


1 THE SPECTATOR. 


ef our women for à man of wit, becauſe _ 


he is generally in doubt. He contra- 
dis with a ſhrug; and confutes with 
2 certain ſufficiency, in profeſſing ſuch 
and ſuch a tKing is above his capacity. 
Whatmakes hischaraRer the pleaſanter 
is, that he is a profeſſed deluder of wo- 
men; and becaule the empty coxcomb 
has no regard to any thing that is of it- 
ſelf ſacred and inviolable, I have heard 
an unmarried lady of fortune > it is 
pity ſo fine a gentleman as Vocifer, is ſo 
great an Atheiſt, The crowds of ſuch 
inconſiderable creatures, that infeſt all 
places of aſſembling, every reader will 
| have in his eye from his own obſerva- 
tion; but would it not be worth conſi- 
dering what ſort of figure a man who 
formed himſelf upon thoſe principles 
among us, which are agreeable to the 
dictates of honour and religion, would 
make in the familiar and ordinary oc- 
currences of life? | #2 
I hard] 
his ſeve 
notus. 


have obſerved any one fill 
All the under parts of his be- 


haviour, and ſuch as are expoſed to 
common obſervation, have their riſe in 


him from great and noble motives. A 
firm and unſhaken expectation of ano- 
ther life'makes him become this. Hu- 
manity and good-nature, . fortified 4 
the ſenſe of virtue, has the ſame effe 
upon him, as the negle& of all good- 
neſs has upon many others. Being 
firmly eſtabliſhed in all matters of im- 


portanee, that certain inattention which 


makes men's actions look eaſy appears 


in him with greater beauty: by a tho- 


rough contempt of little excellencies, 
he is perfectly maſter of them. This 


temper of mind leaves him under no ne- 


ceſſity of ſtudying his air, and he has 


duties of life better than Ig- 


„ 
fure in conſidering this being as an un- © 
certain one, and think to reap an advan- 
tage by it's difcontinuance,' is in a fair 


way of doing all chings with a graceful 
t 


unconcern, and gentleman-like eaſe. 
Such a one does not behold his liſe as a 
ſhort, tranſient, perplexing ſtate, made 
up of trifling pleaſures, - and great 
anxieties ; but ſees ĩt in quite another 


light: his griefs are momentary, and his 


joys immortal. Reflection upon death 
is not a gloomy and ſad thought of re- 
ſigning everythingthat he delightsin, but 
it is a ſhort night followed by an endleſs 
day. What I would here contend for 


is, that the more virtuous the man is, 


the nearer he will naturally be to the 
character of genteel and agreeable. . A 
man whoſe fortune is plentiful, ſhews 
an eaſe. in his countenance, and confi- 
dence in his behaviour, which he that is 
under wants and difficulties cannot aſ- 
ſume. It it thus with the ſtate of the 
mind; he that governs his thoughts with 
the everlaſting rules of reaſon and ſenſe, 
muſt have ſomething. ſo inexpreſſibly 
graceful in his words and actions, that 
every circumſtance muſt become him. 

The changeof perſons or things around 
him do not alter his ſituation, but he 
looks diſintereſted in the -occurrences 

with which others are diſtracted, becauſe 


the greateſt purpoſe of his life is to main- 


tain an indifference both to it and all it's 
enjoyments. In a word, to be a fine 
I is to be a generous and a 
brave man. What can make a man ſd 

much in conſtant good-humour, and 
ſhine, as we call it, than to be ſupport- 
ed by what can never fail him, and. to 
believe that whateyer happens to him 
was the beſt thing that could poſſibly 
befall him, or elſe he on whom it de- 


this peculiar diſtinction, that his negli- . rang would not have permitted it to 


gence is unaffected. mm. 
; He that can work himſelf into a plea- 


* 


ave befallen him at all? © 
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vr ru rox ruxau, SIC Nos TE, CELSE, FEREMUS. 
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Hor. Er. I. vii. 17. 


AS YOU YOUR FORTUNE BEAR, WE WILL BEAR vou. CREEC Hs 


FP HERE is nothing ſo common, as | 


to find a man whom in the general 
_ obleryation of his carriage you take to 


be of an uniform temper, ſubject to ſuch ' 


unaccountaale ſtarts of humour and paſ- 


| fion, that he is as much unlike himſelf, 


and differs as much from the man you 
at firſt thought him, as any two diſtint _ 


_ perſons can differ from each other. This 


proceeds from the want ng, | 
ps ROY" | . 


— 


law of life to ourſelves, or fixing ſome . 
notion of things in general, which may 
affect us in ſuch manner as to create 

roper habits both in our minds and 
| Codes: The negligence of this leaves 


us poſed not only to an uncommon 


levity in our uſual converſation, but 
alſo to the ſame inſtability in our friend - 


ſhips, intereſts, and alliances. A man 


' whois but a mere ſpectator of what paſ- 
ſes around him, and not engaged in 
commerces of any conſideration, is but 


an ill judge of the ſecret motions of the 
heart of man, and by what degrees it is 


a aRtuated to make ſuch viſible alterations 
in the ſame perſon: but at the ſame time, 


when a man is no way concerned in the 
effect of ſuch inconſiſtencies in the be- 
haviour of men of the world, the ſpe- 


ceulation muſt be in the utmoſt degree 
both diverting and inſtructive; yet to 
enjoy ſuch obſervations in the higheſt 


reliſh, he ought to be placed in a poſt of 


direction, and have the dealing of their 


fortunes to them. I have therefore been 


wonderfully diverted with ſome pieces 

of ſecret hiſtory, which an antiquary, - 

my very good | 
rioſity. They are the memoirs of the 


iend, lent me as a cu- 


private life of Pharamond of France. 
Pharamond, ſays my author, was a 


prince of infinite humanity and gene- 


roſity, and at the ſame time the moſt 


© pleaſant and facetious companion of 
: bis time. He had a peculiar taſte in 


* him, which would have been unlucky 
in any prince but himſelf ; he thought 
there could be no exquiſite pleaſure in 


© converſation but among equals ; and 
© would pleaſantly bewail himſelf that 
© healways lived in a crowd, but was 


the only man in France that never 
© could get into company. This turn of 


mind made him . in midnight 
© rambles, attended only with one per- 


_ © ſon of his bed- chamber: he would in 
c theſe excurſions get acquainted. with 
men, whoſe temper he had a mind to 


© try, and recommend them privately 
© tothe particular obſervation of his firſt 


< miniſter. He generally found himſelf 
* neglected by his new acquaintance as 


< ſoon as they had hopes of growing 
great; and uſed on ſuch occaſions to 
© remark, that it was a great injuſtice 


©. to tax princes of forgetting themſelves 


: in their high fortunes, when there were 
ſo few that could with conſtancy bear 


'< the favour of their very creatures,” 


My author in theſe looſe hints has one 


7 2 


paſſage that gives us a 


to all the uſual proofs. he made of thoſe 


he had a mind to know thoroughly, and 


found him for his purpoſe : in diſcourſe 
with him one day, 2 gave him rtu- 
nity of ſaying how much would ſatisfy 
all his wiſhes. The prince immediately 
revealed himſelf, doubled the ſum, and 


% 


ſpake.to him in this manner. Sir, 


you Have twice what you. deſired, by 


© the favour of Pharmond ;.but loo 


© toit, that you are ſatisfied with it, 
© for tis the laſt you thall ever receive. 
© I from this moment, confider you as 
mine; and to make you truly ſo, I 
give you my royal, word you ſhall 
© never be greater or leſs than you are 
© at preſent. Anſwer me not, con- 
cluded the prince, ſmiling, .* but enjoy 
the fortune I have put you in, which 
is above my own condition; for you 


© have hereafter nothing to hope or to 


c fear. | | 


His majeſty having thus well choſen 


and bought a friend and companion, he 
enjoyed alternately all the pleaſures of 
an agreeable private man and a great 


and powerful monarch : he gave himſelf, 


with his companion, the name of the 


merry tyrant; for he puniſhed his cours 
tiers for their inſolence and folly, not 
by any act of public disfavour, "4 

hamourouſly practiſing upon their ima- 
ginations. If he obſerved a man un- 
tractable to his inferiors, he would find 


an opportunity to take ſome favourable 


notice of him, and render him inſup- 
portable. He knew all his own looks, 


words, and actions; had their interpre- 
tations; and his friend Monſieur Eu- 


crate, for ſo he was called, having a 


great ſou] without ambition, he could 


communicate all his thoughts to him, 
and fear no- artful. uſe would be made 
of that freedom. It was no ſmall de- 
light when they were in private to reflect 
upon all which bod pap d in public. 

oft 


Pharamond wou en, to ſatisfy a 


vain fool of power in his country, talk 
to him in a full court, and with one 


whiſper make him deſpiſe all his old 
friends and acquaintance. He was 
come to that knowledge of men by long 
obſervation, that he would profeſs altes- 


ing the. whole maſs. of blood in ſome 
tempers by thrice ſpeaking to them. As 


fortune was in his power, he gave him- 


ſelf conſtant. ane in me 5 
ä FD 5 e 


ry lively idea of 
the uncommon genius of Pharamond. 
He met with one man whom he had put 


t by . 


'Ss 
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ide mere followers of it with the treat- 
ment 5. deſeryed. He would by a 


ſilful caſt of his eye and half a ſmile, 


make two'fellows who hated, embrace 


and fall upon each other's neck with as 


much eagerneſs, as if they followed their 


real inclinations, and intended to Rifle 


one another. When lie was in high, 


good-humour, he would lay the ſcene 


with Eucrate, and on a public night 


o 


exerciſe the paſſions of his whole court. 


He was pleaſed to ſee an 2 beauty - 


watch the looks of the man ſhe had long 


deſpiſed; from obſeryatiom of his being 


taken notice of by Pharamond; and the 


— 


2 


lim 


 . loverconceive higher hopes, than to fol- 


low the woman he was dying for the 
day before. In a court, where men 
ſpeak affection in the ſtrongeſt terms, 

and diſlike in the fainteſt, it was a comi- 
cal mixture of incidents to ſee diſguiſes 

thrown aſide in one caſe and increaſed 
on the other, according as favour or 
diſgrace attended the reſpective objects 
of men's wt wits ng or-diſeſteem. Pha- 

i 


3 


tamond, in his mirth upon the meanneſs 
of mankind, uſed to ſay, as he could 
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non CONVIVERE LICET, NEC UR BE Tor 
QUISQUAM, EST TAM PROPE TAM PROCULQUE NOBIS- 


, 
take away à man's five ſenſes, he, coul 


give him an hundred. The man in diſ- 
grace ſhall immediately loſe all his na- 


tural endowments, and he that finds . 


favour have the attributes of an angel. 
He would carry'it ſo far as to ſaß it 
ſhould not be only ſo in the opinion of the 
lower part of his court, but the men 
themſelves ſhall think thus meanly or 
greatly of themſelves, as they are out, 
or in, the good graces of a court. 
A monarch, who had wit and hu-_ 
mour like Pharamond, muſt have plea- 


: fures which no man elſe can ever have 
an opportunity of enjoying. He gave 


fortune” to none but thoſe whom he 
knew could receive it without tranſport 
he made a noble and generous ule of 
his obſervations; and did not regard his 
miniſters as they were agreeable to him- 
ſelf, but as they were uſeful to his king- 
dom: by this means the king appeared * 
in every officer of ſtate; and no man had 


a participation of the power, who had 


not a ſimilitude of the virtue of Phara- 
i . 


\ 
4 
4 
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Max T. Erie. LAXXVI I. 1. 


WHAT CORRESPONDENCE CAN. I HOLD WITH YOU, - - 


WHO ARE s NEAR, AND YET 80 DISTANT Too? 


5 M* friend Will. Honeycomb is 
1 one of thoſe ſort of men who. 
are very often abſent in converſation, 


and what the French call a reweur and 


a &ftrait, A little before our club-time. 


lat night we were walking together in 
. Somerſet garden, where Will. had pick- 
ed up A ſmall pebble of ſo odd a make, 
that he-ſaid he would preſent it to a 
friend of his, an eminent virtuoſo. . Af. 
ter we had walked ſometime, I made a 
full ſtop with my face towards the weſt, 
which Will. knowing to be my uſual 
method of aſking what's o'clock, in an 


- afternoon, immediately pulled out his 


watch, and told me we had ſeven mi- 


- nutes good. We took a turn or two 


MY when to my great ſurpriſe, I ſaw 


great 


ſeilateneſs in his looks put up the pebble, 
de had before found, in his fob, As 1 


7 ; 


- 


FY y 


quir away his watch a conſiderable. 
Way into the Thames, and with 


? aw - 
* : 


have naturallyan averſion much * I 
enger 


ing, and do not love to be the me 
of ill news, eſpecially when it comes tos 


late to be uſetul, I left him to be con- 


vinced of his miſtake in due time, and + 
continued my walk, reflecting on theſe 
little abſences and diſtractions in man- 
kind, and reſolving to make them the 


ſubject of a future ſpeculation. 


I was the more confirmed in my de- 
ſign, when I conſidered that they were 
very often blemiſhes in the characters 
of men of excellent ſenſe; and helped to 
keep up the reputation of that Latin 
proverb, which Mr. Dryden has tranſ- 
ated in the following lines 
Great wit to madneſs fure is near ally d.,. 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 


My reader does, I hope, perceivce, 


that 1 diſtinguiſh a man who is ab- 
ſent, becauſe he thinks 


* 


- 


elſe, 


. 
* 


of ſomething FORE 
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7 _ elſe, from one who is abſent, becauſe frankneſs, were ſomewhat nal à proper, 
| he thinks of nothing at all: the latter is and undeſfigneds; \ 


too innocent a creature to be taken no- I chanced the other day to 80 into a: 
tice of; but the diſtractions of the for- coffee-houſe, where Will. was ſtanding, 
mer may, I believe, be generally ac- in the midſt of feveral auditors whom he 
counted for from one of theſe reaſons. had gathered round him, and was giving 
Either their minds are wholly fixedon them an account of the N. ſon kun cha- | 
ſome particular ſcience, which is often  raRer of Moll Hinton, My appearance, | 
the caſe of mathematicians and other before him juſt put him, in mind gf me, | 
learned men; or are wholly taken up without making him reflect that I was | 
Vith ſome violent paſſion, ſuch as an: actually preſent. So that Keeping his g 
ger, fear, or love, which ties the mind eyes full upon me, to the great ſurpriſe ; 
| to ſome diſtant object; or, laſtly, theſe _ of his audience, he broke off his firſt ; 
diiſtractions proceed from a certain viva- harangue, and proceeded thus Why. 
eity and fickleneſs in a man's temper, © now there's my friend, mentioning me 8 
6 
6 
c 
4 
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__ which'while it raiſes up infinite num- by name, he is a fellow that thinks a 
bers of ideas in the mind, is continually - © great deal, but never opens his mouth; 

- Puſhing it on, without allowing it to © I warrant you he is now thruſting his 
. . - _ reſt on any particular image. Nothing © ſhort face into ſome coffee-houſe about 
| 5 therefore is more unnatural than the Change. I was his bail in the time 

* thoughts and conceptions of ſuch a man, * of the opiſh- plot, when he was taken 
| go which are ſeldom occaſioned either by up for a ſeſuit. If he had looked on 

| the company he is in, or any of thole me a little longer, he had certainly de- 

: objects which are placed before him. ſcribed me ſo Eee without ever 
While you fancy he is admiring a beau- conſidering what led him into it, that 
tiful woman, it is an even wager that the whole company muſt neceſſarily have 
he is ſolving a propoſition in Euclid ; found me out; fr which reaſon, re- 


1 and while you may imagine he is read- membering the old proverb. Out of 
b ing the Paris Gazette, it is far from be- *© ſight out of mind, I left the room; 
ing impoſſible, that he is pulling down and upon meeting him an hour after- ct 
=o and rebuilding. the front of his coun- wards, was aſked by him, with a great „ e 
hs ttry-houſe. c daaeal of good- humour, in what part of 4 2 
| At the ſame time that I am endea- the world I had lived, that he had not 4 
. vouring to expoſe this weakneſs in others, ſeen me theſe three days. 2 
I ſhall readily confeſs that I once la- Monſieur Bruyere has given us the c 
; boured under the ſame infifmity myſelf. character of an Abſent Man, with a cc, 
. The method I took to conquer it was great deal of humour, which he has puſh- 60 
adi firm reſolution to learn ſomething from ed to an agreeable extravagance; with - „ 
3 whatever I was obliged to ſee or hear. the heads of it I ſhall conclude my pre- | 
There is a way of thinking, if a man ſent Paper. q A ES 
| Can attain to it, by which he may ſtrikes Menalcas, ſays that excellent au- 
| - ©» ſomewhat out o any thing. I can at thor, © comes down in a morning, opens 
3 reſent obſerve thoſe ſtarts of good ſenſe © his door to go out, but ſhuts it again, 
Aad ſtruggles of unimproved reaſon in becauſe he perceives that he has his 
| the converſation of a clown, with as © night-cap on; and examining himſelf 
' mamuch ſatis faction as the moſt ſhining pe- * further nds that he is buthalt-ſhaved, 
* riods of the moſt finiſhed orator; and that he has ſtuck his ſword on his right T 
$ 


1 can make a ſhift to command my atten- ſide, that his ftockings are about hi 
8 tion at a Puppet-ſhow or an Opera, as heels, and that his ſhirt is over his 
| well as at Hamlet or Othello. Ialways * breeches. - When he is dreſſed, he chow 
make one of the company I am in; for : goes to court, comes inthe drawing- | this 
though I ſay little myſelf, my attention room, and walking bolt-upright un- 
| to others, and thoſe nods of approbation der a branch of candlefticks, his wig 
́ wth never beſtow anmerited,-ſufi, 6 1s cau ht up by one of them, and 
22 Teiüͤently ſhew that I am among them. hangs dangling in the air. All the 
WP Whereas Will. Honeycomb, though a * courtiers tall a laughing, but Menal- 4 he 
fellow of good ſenſe, is every oy doing cas laughs louder than. any of them, | 
RIP and ſaying an hundred things which he and looks about for the perſon that is ur 
1 afterwards confeſſes, with a well-bred -* the jeſt of tlie company. 9355 185 
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„down to the But ene «other, and is amazed to ſee in i- | W 
coach, which taking for his own, he My Lord, I received your Grace s : \W 
« whip# into it; and the coachman drives ©. commands with an entire ſubmiſſion  ' f 


off,” not doubting but he carries his © to— If he is at an entertaiment, 
maſter. As ſoon as. he ſtops; Me- you may ſee the pieces of bread con- 

nalcas throws himſelf out of the coach, tinually multiplying round his plate: ö i 
_ *©'crofſes” the court, aſcends: the ſtair- tis true the reſt of the company want | nt! 
caſe, and runs through all the cham- it, as well as their knives and forks," .. 5 vi 

bers with the greateſt familiarity, re- which Menalcas does not let them vi 

© poſes himſelf on a couch, and fancies.' © keep long.” Sometimes in a morning OE 

_ © hrimſelf at home. The maſter of the he puts his whole family in an hurry, 55 4 

© houſe at laſt. comes in, Maneclas riſes and at laſt goes out without being able 1 BY | 

© to receive him, and deſires him to fit © to ſtay for his coach or dinner, and | 1 

down; he talks, muſes, and then © for that day you may ſee him in every” -. ma 

_ © talks again. The gentleman of the part of the town, except the very 5 1 


© houſe is tired and amazed; Menaclas place where he had appointed to be 

is no leſs fo, but is every moment in upon a buſineſs of importance. You' , 1 

© hopes that his impertinent. gueſt will would often take him for every thing J 
© at laſt end his tedious viſit. Night © that he is not; for a fellow quĩte ſtupid, 1 
comes on, when Menalcas is hardly for he hears nothing; for a fool, for 1 


undeceived. bdbdbhe talks to himſelf, and has an hun- e 
When he is playing at backgam- dred grimaces and motions with his 
mon, he calls for à full glaſs of wine head, which are altogether involun- N 


© and water; tis his turn to throw, he © tary; for a proud man, for he looks' _ >. 2.0 

© has the box ih one hand, and his glaſs * full apon you, and takes no notice of = 

in the other, and being extremely dry, your faluting him; the truth on't is, 2 f 

| © and unwilling to iofe time, he ſwal- is eyes are open, but he makes nod nt 
; © lows down both the dice, and at the © uſe of them, and neither ſees, you, nor 1 
5 ſame time throws his wine into the any man, nor any thing elſe: he came 3 
„tables. He writes a letter, and flings © once from his country-houſe, and his 3-417," 


© the ſand into the ink-bottle; he writes 
a aſecond, and miſtakes the ſuperſcrip- 

( © tion; a nobleman receives one of them, 

© and upon opening it reads as follows : hom 
4 J would have you, honeſt Jack, im- told his friends he had been robbed ; 
“ mediately upon the receipt of this, they defired to know the particulars 
take in hay enough to ferve me the —Aſk my ſervants,” ſays Menalcas, 
winter. His farmer receives the „ for they were with m. X 


own footman undertook to rob him, 
and ſueceeded : they held a flambeau _ 
to his throat, and bid him deliver his 
purſe; he did ſo, and coming home 
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155 cob WE BUT CALL 50. GREAT A GENIUS o e 4 
1 following letters are ſo plea- a genius appears, that it is no wonder | 1 
ſant, that I doubt not but the if all mankind endeavours to get ſome- _ $i} 
reader will be as much diverted: with what into a paper which will always live. 2 
them as I was. I have nothing to do in As to the Cambridge affair, the M... 
this day's entertainment, but taking the mour was really carried on the way I $3 
ſentence from the end of the Cambridge deſcribe it. However, you have a fit > Be 
letter, and lacing it at the front of my, - commiſſion to put out or in, and todo WF 
; ; "cif K 4 5 a 4 - 1 4 SITE: Ip Ex e808 
paper; to ors the author I wiſh him whatever you think fit with it. I have „ 
my companion with as much ęarneſtneſs already had the ſatis faction of ſeeing .. |: il 
% he invites me to be his. +, you take that liberty, with ſome things ns LS | q * 
I, . „ hit been ens 7 ER 
i tr! TOs Sit, and propers Lou have 1 
] Send you the incloſed, to be inſerted, | the beſt wiſhes of, Sir, — 65 | | 
if you think thera worthy of it, in © You very affectionate *2Þ. 1 
Jour Spectators; in which ſo ſurpriſing. and 2 rg humble ſervant. 1 


. * 


as 
M. $FEOTATOR)  — CAMBRIDGE. 
you well know it is of great conſe- 
+ quence'to clear titles, and it is of 
importance that it be done in the proper 
ſcaion: on which account this is to aſ- 
ſure you, that the Club of Ugly Faces 
was inſtituted originally at ag, 
in the merry reign of King Charles II. 
\s in great bodies of men it is not dif- 
ficult to find members enough for ſuch 
a club, ſo, I remember, it was then 
feared, upon their intention of dining 
together, that the hall belonging to 
py Clare Hall, the uglieſt then in the town, 
though now the neateſt, would not be 
large enough handſomęhy to hold the 
company. Invitations were made to 
at numbers, but very few accepted 
them without much difficulty. One 
e BE being at London N 545 
_ ſeller's ſhop, a lady going by with a 
great, belly 1s ged 4 Eis (I He had 
- certainly been excuſed, but that evi- 
dence appeared, that indeed one in Lon- 
dn did pretend ſhe longed to kiſs him, 
| 2 that it was only a Pickpocket, who 
during his k iſſing her ſtole away all his 
money. Another would have got off by 


TT, a dimple in his chin; butit was proved 


im, that he had, by coming into 
a room, made a woman miſcarry, and 
_ frightened two children into fits. A 
#hirdalledged, that he was taken by a 
lady fot another gentleman, - whlio was 
one of the hand ſomeſt in the univerſity ; 
dut upon enquiry it was found that the 
lady had actually loſt one eye, and tlie 
- other was very much upon the decline. 
A fourth. produced letters out of the 
country in his vindication, in which a 
ntleman offered him his daughter, 
who had lately fallen in love with him, 
with a good fortune: but it was made 


— 
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not be miſled in fo important a 
for when * the wiſe man who ſhall write 


EEE: 
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nominated for — nn lain; and nothin 
was wanting, but ſome one to. ſit rs 
elbow-chair, by way of Prefident, at 
the upper end of the table; and there 
"the: buſineſs ſtuck, for there was no 
contention for ſuperiority there. This 
affair made fo great · a noiſe, that the 
King, who was then at Newmarket, 
heard of it, and was pleaſed merrily and 
graciouſly to ſay, He could not be there 
imſelf, but he would ſend them a brace 

of bucks. N e 
I would defire you, Sir, to-ſet this 
affair ina true light, that poſterity may 
int: 


your true hiſtory” ſhall acquaint the 
world, that you had a Diploma ſent 
from the Ugly Club at Oxford, and 
that by virtue of it you were admitted 
into it, what a learned work will there 
be among future critics about the ori- 

inal of that club, which both univer- 


 fities will contend ſo warmly for! And 


perhaps ſome hardyCantabrigianauthor 
may then boldly affirm, that the word 

Oxford was an interpolation of ſome 
Oxonian inſtead of Cambridge. This 

affair will be beſt adjuſted in your life- 

time; but I hope your affection to your 

Mother will not make you partial to 

— ß 

Jo tell you, Sir, my own opinion: 
though I cannot find any ancient re- 

cords of any acts of the Society of the 
gh Faces, conſidered in a public capa- 
city; yet in a private one they have 

certainly antiquity on their fide. I am 

perſuaded they will hardly give place to 

the Lowngers; and the Lowigers are 

of the ſame ſtanding with the univerſity 

itſelf. V 
Though we well know, Sir, you 


* 


appear that the young lady was amo want no motives to do juſtice, yet Jam | 


. Tous, and had like to have run away 
with her father's coachman, ſo that it 
was ſuppoſed, that her pretence of fall- 
ing in 8 with him was only in order 
to be well married. It was pleaſant to 
hear the ſeveral excuſes which were 
made, inſomuch that ſome made as 
much intereſt. to be excuſed as they 
_. would from ſerving ſheriff; however, at 
_ | laſt the ſociety was formed, and proper 
. officers were appointed: and the day was 


© _ - fixed for the entertainment, which was 
| min Veniſon Seaſon. A pleaſant fellow 


of King's College, commonly called 
Crab from his ſour look, and the only 
man who did not pretend to get off, was 


commiſſioned to tell you, that you are 
invited to be admitted ad eunem at 
Cambridge; and I believe I may ven- 
ture ſafely to deliver this as the wiſh of 


% 


our whole univerlity.. 
10 MR, SPECTATOR. 


"TRE HUMRLE PETITION or WHQ 
Aud WHICH, 
newer, © 7 5 
THAT your petitioners, being in a 

1 forlorn and deſtitute condition, 
know not to whom we ſhould apply 

- ourſelves for relief, becauſe there 18 
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5 bardly any man alive who nach not in- 


jured us. Nay; we ſpeak it with ſor- 


row, even you yourſelf, whom we ſhould 


ſuſpect of ſuch. a practice the laſt of all 


re 
** 9 jr ” * 
0 f : \ 


bates, refuſed to conftut dh un Abra 


tion of it. In our general confeſſion 


we ſays Spare thou them, © God, 


© Which confeſs their. faults; which 


. ' mankind, can hardly acquit yourſelf of ought to be. bo confels their faults.* 
having given us ſome cauſe of complaint. What hopes then have we of woo e 
We are deſcended of ancient families, tice done us, when the makers of our 
and kept up our dignity and honour very prayers and laws, and the moſt 
many years, till the Jack-ſprat That learned in all faculties, ſeem to be in a 
ſupplanted us. How: often have we confederacy againſt us, and our enemies 
Tongs 723 as. i by the clergy 9 muſt be d 3 Bt fe 
in their pulpits, and the lawyers at the The Spaniſh rerb ſays “ bie 
bar! Nay, 50 often head wh heard in * muda conſcjo, 22 7: 2WÞ ed? - TIRING: 
one of the moſt polite and auguſt afſem- © wife man changes his mind, a fool 
blies in the univerſe, to our great mor- never will.“ So that we think Jus 
tification, theſe words—* That That Sir, a very proper perſon to addreſs to, 
that noble lord urged i' which, if one fince we know you to be capable ef be- 
of us had had juſtice done, would have ing convinced, and changing your judg- 
ſounded nobler thus: That Hbich ment. You ate well able to ſettle this 
« thatnoble lord urged.* Senates them - affair, and to you we ſubmit our cauſe. 
ſelves, the guardians of Britiſh liberty, We deſire you to aſſign the butts and 
have degraded us, and preferred That bounds of each of us; and that for the 
to us; and yet no decree was ever given future we may both enjoy our own. | 
againſt us. In the very acts of parlia- We would defire to be heard by our 
- ment, ii which the utmaſt right ſhould counſel, but that we fear in their — 4 
| be done to every Body, Word, and (pleadings they would betray our cauſes | 
. Thing, we find ourſelves often either add fon have been oppreſſed fo many _ 3 
J not uſed, or. uſed one inſtead of another. years, that we can appear no other way, + 
. In the firſt and beſt prayer children are but in forma pauperiſ. All which con- 
r taught, they learn to miſuſe us. Our ſidered, we hope you will be pleaſed ese ð 
8 Father Which art in heaven, ſhould do that which to right and juſtice hall! 
be—* Our Father ho art in Heaven? -' appertain” g. =. 
: and even a Convocation, after long de- R And your Petitioners, xc. J ö 
5 N. THURSDAY, =: 4 
0 ODERUNT PECCARE BONI VIRTUTIS AMORE, | .. ——— 
re * N „ e 2 Hoxk. Er. I. xv2. 51. 1 8 1 4.4 
7 Tur 600D, FOR VIRTUE's SAKE, ABHOR To 8IN,  - --.. 
ER EE Ne Car noe he an Hon SIRE, Re + vt 
m ' Have received very many letters of both ſexes, the minds of women are leſs - 9 
re late, from 7 correſpondents, cultivated with precepts, and conſe- 4 
at moſt of whom are very angry with me , quently may, without diſreſpect to them,  -i 
n- for abridging their pleaſures, and look be accounted more liable to illuſion in 1 
of ing ſeverely upon things in themſelves cafes wherein natural inclination is ut 
| indifferent. But I think they are ex- of the intereſts of virtue. I fhalttakeup _ 
tremely unjuſt to me in this imputation; my preſent time in commenting upon a ] 
: all that I contend for is, that thoſe ex- billet or two which came from ladies, _- 
| 4 23 which are to be regarded but and from thence leave the reader to "7 1 
HQ in the ſecond place, ſhoukd not precede judge whether I am in the right or not, - > 
more weighty conſiderations. The heart in thinking it is poſſible fine women 
of man deceives him in ſpite of the lec- may be Wien I/ Io 
| tures of half a life ſpent indiſcourſes on be following addreſs ſeems'to harre | Il 
n 4 the ſubject ion of paſſion; and I do not no other deſign in it, but to tell me te if 
Wy know why one may not think the heart writer will do. what fhe pleaſes for 1 
ply of woman as unfaithful to-itfelf. If all nme. 1 
Fo we grant an equality in the faculties of © J 
dly 3) | fp! LO 
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IS . rer r- ,;ĩ look aukward. That Which was, at 


Jan young, and very much inclined | firſt, the effect of inſtruction, is'grown 
= tofollow che paths of innocence but into an hapit; arid it would be as hard 


at the ſame time, as I have a plentiful * for Eudoſia to 1 dulge a wrong 7 
fortune, and am of quality, I am un- geſtion of thought, as it would be for 
wio.illing to reſign the pleaſures of diſtinc« Flavia, the fine dancer, to come into a 
5 tion, ſome little ſatis faction in being room with an unbecoming e, NY 
admired in general, and much greater But the we pere, people them 

3 in being beloved by a gentleman, whom | ſelves have of their o¼n ſtate of mind, 
I deſign to make my huſband. But I is laid down with much diſcerning in 
have a mind to put off entering into the following letter, which is but an 
matrimony till another winter is over extract of a kind epiſtle from my charm- ' 
my head, which, whatever, muſty Sir, ing miſtreſs Heccatiſſa, who is above 


you may think of the matter, I deſign the vanity of external beauty, and is 
to paſs away in hearing muſic, going the better judge of the perfections of the 
to plays, viliting,: and all other ſatis- mind. 3) 
cee which nr e 
tected by innocence apd virtue, can MR. 8PECTATOR, mn, / = 
| 2 for, Sir, your moſt humble 1 Write this to acquaint you, that very 
v ant. M. T. 1 many ladies as well as myſelf, ſpend 
ͤ art nr: 5 many hours more than we uſed at the 
My lover does not know I like him; glaſs, for want of the female library of 
therefore, having no engagements upon which you promiſed us # catalogue. I 
me, I think to ſtay and know whether hope, Sir, in the choice of authors for 
 T may not like any one elſe better. us, you will have a particular regard to 
5 | | books of devotion. What they are, and 
. F have heard Will. Honeycomb ſay— how many, muſt be your chief care; for- | 
A woman ſeldom writes her mind but upon the propriety of ſuch writings de- 
© in her poſtſcript.” I think this gen- pends a great deal. T, have known 
tlewoman has ſuf Gentlydiltovere) hers | thoſe among us who think, if they every 
in this. Lil lay what wager ſhe pleaſes morning and evening ow an hour in 
againſt her preſent favourite, and can tell their cloſet, and read over ſo many 
ber that ſhewill like ten more before ſhe prayers in fix or ſeven books of devo- 
is fixed, and then will take the worſt. tion, all equally nonſenſical, with-a fort - I 
man the ever liked in her life. There of warmth, that might as well be raifed 
is no. end of affection taken in at the by a glaſs of wine, or a dramwt citron, 
eyes only; and you may as well ſatisfy they may all the reſt of their time go on 
. thoſe eyes with ſeeing, as control any in whatever their particular paſſion leads 
ogy: received by them only. It is them to. The beauteous Philautia, who 
from loving by ſight that coxcombs ſo is, in your language, an Idol, is one of 
frequently ſucceed with women, and theſe votaries ; ſhe has a very pretty fun . 
very often a young lady is beſtowed by niſhed cloſet, to which ſhe retires at her 
Der parents to a man who weds her as appointed hours: this is her dreſſing- 
jinnocence itſelf, though ſhe has in her room as well as chapel ; ſhe has con- 
own heart, given her approbation of a ſtantly before her a large looking-glaſs, 
different man in every aflembly ſhe was and upon the table, according to a very 
in the whole year before. What is witty author:: 
., wanting among women, as well as Together lic her prayer book and paint, 
'among men, is the love of laudable At once t impiove the finner and the ſaint. 
things, and not to xeſt only in the for k ED 
bearance of ſuch as are reproachful. It muſt be a good ſcene, if one could 
How far remoyed from a woman of be preſent at it, to ſee this Idol by turns 
this light imagination is Eudoſia! Eu- lift up her eyes to heaven, and ſteal 
- doſia has all the arts of life and good glances at her owndear perſon. It can- 
breeding with ſo much eaſe, that the not but be a pleaſing conflict between 
virtue of her conduct looks more like vanity and humiliation, When you are 
an inſtin& than choice. It is as little upon this ſubject, chuſe books which ele- 
difficult to her to think juſtly of perſons vate the mind above the world, and give 
and things, as it is to a woman of dif- a pleaſing indifference to little things in 
"ferent accompliſhments to move ill or it. For want of ſuch inſtruckions, I 
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am apt to believe e people take 
it in their herds to be ſulſen, croſs, and 
angry, under pretence of being abſtract. 
ed from the. affairs of this life, when at 


p I 


| the ſame time they betray their fond- 


neſs for them by doing their duty as. a 


taſk, and pouting and reading good, 
e 11 
books for a week together. Much of 


this I take to proceed from the indiſ- 
cretion of the baoks themſelves, whoſe 


org itles of Weekly,Preparations, and 
uct 


limited godlineſs, lead people of 


ordinary capacities into great errors,and 
raiſe in them a mechanical religion, in- 


tirely diſtinct from morality. I know 
a1ady ſo given up to this ſort of deyo- 


tion, that thoug e ſix or 


eight hours of the twenty-four at cards, 

ſhe never miſſes one conſtant hour of 

prayer, for Which time another holds 
er cards, to which ſhe returns with no 


little anxiouſneſs till two or three in the 
mormin 


ding. All theſe acts are but empty 
ſhows,” and, as it were, compliments 


made to virtue; the mind is all the while 
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rec with any true pleaſure in the 
purſuit of it. From hence I preſume 

It ariſes that ſo many people call them- 
ſelves virtuous from no other pretence 
to it but abſence of ill. There is Dul- 
cianara is the moſt inſolent of all crea- 
tures to her friends and domeſtics, upon 
no other pretence in nature but that, as 
her filly phrafe is, no one can ſay black 
is her eye. She has no ſecrets, for- 
ſooth, which ſnould make her afraid to 
ſpeak her mind, and therefore ſhe is im- 
pertinently blunt to all her acquaint- 
ance, and unſeaſonably imperious to all 
her family. Dear Sir, be pleaſed to put 
ſuch books in our hands, as may make 
our virtue more inward, and convince 
ſome of us that in a mind truly vir- 
tuous the ſcorn of vice is always ac- 
companied with the pity of it. This 
and other things are impatiently ex- 
pected from you by our. Whole ſex; 
among the reſt by, Sir, your moſt hum- 
Mm, n 
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WILL SADLY FIxn, 


rue CHANGE THEIR, CLIMATE ONLY, NOT THEIR Mix n. Caren 


5 P the year 1688, and on the ſame day- 


of that year, were born in Cheapſide, 


London, two females of exquiſite fea- 


ture and ſhape ; the one we ſhall call 
Erunetta, the other Phillis. - A cloſe 
\atimacy between their parents made 
each of them the firſt acquaintance the 


other knew in the world: they played, 


dreſſed babies, acted viſitings, learned 


to dance and make curtſies, together; 


They were inſeparable companions in 
all the little entertainments their tender 
al were capable of: which innocent 


happineſs continued till the beginning 
_ Of their fifteenth. year, when it happened 


that Mrs. Phillis had an head-dreſs on, 
which. became her ſo very well, that in- 
ſtead of being beheld any more with 
pleaſure for their amĩty to each other, 
the eyes of the neighbourhood were 


turned to remark them with compariſon 


of their beauty. They now no longer 
enjoyed the eaſe of mind and pleaſing 

Indolence in which they were ae : 
happy , but all their words and actions 
ere miſinterpreted by each ather, and 5 


every excellence in their ſpeech and be- 

haviour was looked eee a& of 
emulation to ſurpaſs the other. Theſe 
beginnings of diſinelination ſoon im- 
proved into a formality of behaviour, a 


general coldneſs, and by natural ſteps 


into an irreconcileable hatre . 


Theſe two rivals for the reputation 
of beauty, were in their ſtature, coun- 


tenance, and mien, ſo very much alike, 


that if you were ſpeaking of them in 
their abſence, the words in which you 


deſcribed the one muſt give you an idea 


of the other. They were hardly diſ- 
tinguiſhable, you would think, when 
they were apart, though extremely dif- 
ferent when together. What made their 
enmity the more entertaining to all the 
reſt of their ſex was, that in detraction 
from each other neither could fall u 


terms which did not hit herſelf as much 


as her adverſary. Their nights grew 


reſtleſs with meditation of new dreſſes 


to outvie each other, and inventing new 
devices to recal admirers, who obſerved 


the charms of the one rather than * TN, 
; . F 
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of the other on the laſt meeting. Their conſigned to a friend of Phillis, who 
colours failed at each other's appear- had directions to give her the refuſal of 
all goods for apparel; before Brunetta 
could be Alarme! of their arrival. He 
did fo, and Phillis was dreſſed in a few 
days in a brocade more gorgeous and 
coſtly than had ever before appeared in 
that latitude.” : Brunetta languiſhed at 
the ſight, and could by no means come 
up to the bravery of her antagoniſt, 
She communicated her anguiſh of mind 
to a faithful friend, who, by an intereſt 
in the wife of Phillis's merchant, pro- 
cured a remnant of the ſame alk for 
Brunetta. Phillis took pains to appear 
in all public places wherenſhe was ſure 
to meet Brunetta; Brunetta was now 
prepared for the inſult, and came;to a 
public ball in a plain black filk mantua, 
attended by a beautiful negro girl in a 
tticoat of the ſame brocade withwhich 
hillis was attired. This drew the at - 
tention of the whole company, upon 
which the unhappy Phi oh ooned 
away, and was immediately conveyed 
to her houſe. As ſoon as ſhe came to 
; herſelf, ſhe- fled from her huſband's 
' houſe, went on board a thip in the road, 
and is now.landed in inconſolable de- 
par at Piymonth.” oo 
|  _ POSTSCRIPT, | 
After the above melancholy narra- 
tion, it may perhaps be a relief to the 
reader to peruſe the following expoſtu- 


- ance, fluſhed with pleaſure at the report 
ofadiſad vantage, and their countenances 
withered upon inftances of applauſe. 
he decencies to which women are ob- 
liged, made theſe virgins ſtifle their re- 
ſentment ſo far as not to break into 
violences, while they equally ſuf- 
the torments of a regulated anger. 

Their mothers, as it is uſual, engagec 

in the quarrel, and ſupported the ſevera 
Þ enden of the daughters with all 
chat ill- choſen ſort of expence which is 
common with people of plentiful for- 
tunes and mean taſte. e girls pre-- 

_ ceded their parents like queens of May, 
in all the gaudy colours imaginable, on 

, Every Sunday to church, and were ex- 

p me to , ae of the audience 

or ſuperiority of beauty. 

- During thy ee Reptile, it hap- 
. pened, that Phillis one day at public 
_ prayers ſmote the heart of a gay Weſt. 

ndian, who appeared in all the colours 
which can affeR an eye that could not 
_ diſtinguiſh between being fine and tau- 
dry. This American in a ſummer- 
iſland ſuit was too ſhining and too gay 
to be reſiſted by Phillis, and too intent 
upon her charms to be diverted by any 
of the laboured attractions of Brunetta. 
Boon after, Brunet ta had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee her rival diſpoſed of in a 
wealthy marriage, while ſhe was only 
_ addfreffed to in a manner that ſhewed ſhe 
© was the admiration of all men, but the 
choice of none. Phillis was carried to 
the habitation of ther ſpouſe in Barba- 
does: wr ares ee the ill- nature to 
inquire for her every opportunity, 
and had the 8 Rhee of 4 
being attended by numerous ſlaves, 
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o MR. SPECTATOR, 
THE JUST REMONSTRANCE or AY: 
rar THAT, L 
"PHOUGH I deny not the petition 
of Mr. Who and Which, yet you 
ſhould not ſuffer them to be rude and 


iS 


fanned into ſlumbers by ſucceſſive hands 
of them, and carried from place to place 


in all the pomp of barbarous magnifi- 
cence. Brunetta could not endure theſe 
repeated advices, but employed all her 
arts and charms in laying baits for any - 
of condition of the ſame iſland, out of a 


mere ambition to confront her once 
more before ſhe died. She at laſt ſuc- 
ceeded in her deſign, and was taken to 
wife by a 
contiguous to that of her enemy's huſ- 


bdand. It would be endleſs to enume- 
rate the many occaſions on which theſe 
irreconc ileable beauties laboured to excel 


each other; but in proceſs of time it 


| happened that a ſhip put into theifland Whiches 


gentleman whoſe eſtate was 


to call honeſt people names: for that 


bears very hard on ſome of thoſe rules 


of decency, which you are juſtly famous 
for eſtabliſhing. They may find fault, 
and corre& ſpeeches in the ſenate and 
at the bar: but let them try to get them 
ſelves ſo often, and with ſo much elo- 
quence repeated in a ſentence, as a great 
orator doth frequently introdute me. 
My Lords, ſays he | 
© ble ſubmiſſion, That that I fay is this: 
© that, That, that that I ſay is this: 
© advanced, is not That that he ſhould 
© have proved to your lordſhips. Let 
thoſe two queſtionary petitioners try to 
do. thus with their Whos and their 


(ys 


he, with hum- 


. 
% 


What gy advantages was I of to 
Mr. Dryden in his Indian Emperor, 
Vou force me fill to anſwer you in That, 

\ to furniſh out a rhyme to Morat? And 
what a poor fi | 
have made without his Egad and all 
That? How can a judicious man diſ- 
tinguiſh one thing from another, with- 


the expletives of oaths, in which ind 

the rakes and bullies have a great ad- 
yan over others, make a diſcourſe 

of any tolerable length, without That 


deed, without That is to ſay ? And how 


THE SPECTATOR. 


re wo r. Bayes pions of 


out ſaying, This here, or That there? 
And how can a ſober man, without uſing 


is; and if he be a very grave man in- 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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inftruRtive as well as entertaining 


. thoſe uſual expreſſions in the — .=. 
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reat men, Such things as That, and 


e like of That. 

I am not 2 reforming the cor- 
peech you mention, and 

own there are proper ſeaſons for the 

introduction of 

That ; but I ſcorn as much to ſupply 

the place of a Vo or a Which at ev 


turn, as they are unequal always to 
mine; and I expect good language and 


civil treatment, and hope to receive it 
for the future: That, that I ſhall only 
add is, that I am, your's,  _ 

| | ph EET Toy Tur. 
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T0 THE RIGHT: HONOURABLE 


CHARLES LORD HALLIFAX. 


MY LORD, e N _ bo 
8 LIT UDE of manners and ſtudies is uſually mentioned as 

one of the ſtrongeſt motives to affection and eſteem ; but the paſ- 
fionate veneration I have for your Lordſhip, I think, flows from an 


admiration of qualities in you, of which in the whole courſe of theſe 
papers I have acknowledged myſelf incapable. While I buſy myſelf. 


as a ſtranger upon earth, and can pretend to no other than being a looker- 
on, you are conſpicuous in the buſy and polite world, both in the 
world of men, and that of letters: while I am filent and unobſerved in 
public meetings, you are admired by all that approach you as the life 
and genius of the converfation. What an happy conjunction of dif- 
ferent talents meets in him whoſe whole diſcourſe is at ogce animated 
by the ſtrength and force of reaſon, and adorned with all the graces 
and embelliſhments of wit ? When learning irradiates common life, it 
is then in it's higheſt uſe and perfection; and it is to ſuch as your 
Lordſhip, that the ſciences owe the eſteem which they have with the 


active part of mankind. Knowledge of books in recluſe men, is like 
that ſort of lantern which hides him who carries it, and ſerves only to 


paſs through ſecret and gloomy paths of his own ; but in the poſs 
ſeſſion of a man of buſineſs, it is as a torch in the hand of one who is 
willing and able to ſnew thoſe, who were bewildered, the wy which 
leads to their proſperity and welfare. A generous concern for your 


country, and a paſſion for every thing which is truly great and noble, 


are what actuate all your life and actions; and I hope you will forgive 


me that I have an ambition this book may be placed in the library of 


ſo good a judge of what is valuable, in that library where the choice 


is ſuch, that it will not be a diſparagement to be the meaneſt author 


in it. Forgive me, my Lord, for taking this occaſion of telling all 


the world how ardently I love and honour you, and that I am, with _ 2 


the utmoſt gratitude for all your favours, 
| ES My Lon D, | 

1 Your Lorgſhip's moſt obliged, a | 
Mok obedient, and moſt humble Servant, 


=". "PRE SPECTATOR 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 


QUALIS UBI AUDITO VENANTUM MURMURE® TIGRIS 


HORRULIT IN MACULAS 


A THOUSAND ANGRY SPOTS 


A Bob the middle of laſt winter 
Al went to ſee an opera at the thea- 
tre in the Haymarket, where I could 
nt but take notice of two parties of 
very fine women, that had placed them- 
ſelves in the oppoſite ſide- boxes, and 
ſeemed drawn tip in a kind of battle 
array one againſt another. After a ſhort 
ſarvey of them, I found they were patched 
differently; the faces on one hand bein 
ſpotted on the right ſide of the forchiead, 
and thoſe upon the other on the left. I 
_ quickly perceived that they caſt hoſtile 
ances upon one another; and that their 


patches were placed in thoſe different 


ſituations, as party-ſignals to diſtinguiſh 
friends from foes. In the middle boxes, 
between theſe two oppoſite bodies, were 
ſeveral ladies who patched indifferently 
on both ſides of their faces, and ſeemed 
to fit there with no other intention but 


to ſee the opera. Upon enquiry I found, 


that the body of Amazons on my right- 
hand, were Whigs, and thoſe on my 
left, Tories; and that 'thoſe who had 


placed themſelves in the middle boxes 


were a neutral party, whoſe faces had 
not yet de 
however, as I afterwards found, dimi- 
niſhed daily, and took their party with 
one ſide or the other; inſomuch that I 
obſerved in ſeveral of them, the patches, 
which wete before diſperſed equally, are 
now all gone over to the Whig or Tory 
kde of the 


— $ . 


— 
. 


themſelves. Theſe laſt, 


face. The cenſorious ſay, 


2 


that the men, whoſe hearts are aimed - 


at, are very often the occaſions that one 
art of the face is thus diſhonoured, and 


ies under a kind of diſgrace, while the 


other ĩs ſo much ſet off and adorned by 


the owner; and that the patches turn to 
the right or to the left, according to the 


principles of the man who is moſt in 
favour. But whatever may be the mo- 
tives of a few fantaſtical 1 who 
do not patch for the public good ſs 


much as for their own private advan- 


tage, it is certain, that there are ſeveral. 
women. of honour who patch out of 


principle, and with an eye to the intereſt , 


of their country. - Nay, I am informed 


that ſome of them adhere ſo ſtedfaſtly | 


to their party, and are ſo far from ſa- 
crificing their zeal for the public to 
their paſſion for any particular perſon, 
that in a late draught of marriage- arti- 


cles a lady has ſtipulated with her huſ-. | 


band, that, whatever his opinions are, 


ſhe ſhall be at liberty to patch on which _ 


fide ſhe pleaſes. EY 5 
I mult here take notice, that Roſa- 


linda, a famousWhig partiſan, has moſt 


unfortunately a very beautiful mole on 
the Tory part of her forehead ; which 
being oy conſpicuous, has occaſioned 
many miſtakes, and given an handle to 
her enemies to miſrepreſent her face, as 
though it had revolted from the Whig 
intereſt. | But, whatever this natural 


patch may ſeem to intimate, it is well 


known 


| © STaTIuss 
AS WHEN THE TIGKESS HEARS THE MUNTER'S DIN, 
DEFILE HER SKINe 55 


ære ſtill the ſame. This unlucky mole, 
' . however, has miſled ſeveral coxcombs; 


has funk them all at once. 


After the Whi 


_ known that her notions eee — 
ucky mole, 


and, like the hanging out of falſe co- 
lours, made {ome of them converſe with 
Roſalinda in what they thought the ſpi- 
rit of her party, when on a ſudden ſhe 
has given them an unexpected fire, that 
mce. If Roſa- 
| finds Þ unfortunate in 0 . 
granilla is as unhappy in her pimple, 
which forces her, 5 her 1 
tions, to patch on the Whig ſide. 

I am told that many virtuous ma- 
trons, who formerly have been taught 
to believe that this artificial ſpotting of 
the face was unlawful, are now recon- 
ciled by a zeal for their cauſe, to what 
they could not be prompted by a con- 
cern for their beauty. This way of de- 
claring war upon one another, puts me 
in mind of what is reported of the ti- 
greſs, that ſeveral ſpots riſe in her ſkin 


has imitated the verſes that ſtands as 
the motto of this paper, _ 
. ö ; * 

he ſwells with angry pride, 


And calls forth ali her ſpots on every ide, 


When II was in the theatre the time 
_ above-mentioned, I had the curioſity to 
count the patches on both ſides, and 
found the Tory patches to be about 
twenty ſtronger than the Whig ; but to 
make amends for this fmall inequality, 
I the next morning found the whole 
puppet - ſhow filled with faces ſpotted 
| giſn manner. Whether 
or no the ladies had retreated hither in 
_ erdcr-to rally their forces, I cannot tell; 
but the next night they came in ſo great 
2 body to the. opera, that they out- 

numbered the enemy, _ 

| This account of party patches will, I 
am afraid, appear improbable to thoſe 
who live at a diftance from the faſhion- 
able world: but as it is a diſtinction of 
a very ſingular nature, and what per- 
haps may never meet with a parallel, I 
think I ſhould not ders ren the 
office of x faithful Spectator, had not I 
I dave, in former papers, endeavoured 
to expoſe this party-rage in women, as 
it only ſerves to aggravate the hatreds 
and animofities that reign among men, 
and in a great meaſure deprives the fair- 


* 


ſeꝛx of thoſe peculiar charm with which 


nature has endowed them. 


When the Romans and Sabines were 


— AAA" 
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enemy, the eee e 


THE SPECTATOR. 


at war, and juſt upon the pointof giving 
battle, the women, who were allied to 


both of them, interpoſed with ſo many 


tears and intreaties, that they prevented 
the mutual ſlaughter which threatened 
both parties, and united them in a firm 
and laſting peace. 8 8 | 
I would recommend this noble exam- 
ple to our Britiſh ladies, at a time 
when their country is torn with ſo many 
unnatural diviſions, that if they contt- 
nue, it will be a misfortune to be born 
in it. The Greeks thought jt ſo im- 
proper for women to intereſt themſelves 


in competitions and contentions, that 


for this reaſon among others, they for- 
bad them, under pain of death, to be 
preſent at the Olympic games, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe were the public diverſions 
of all Greece. N | 
As our Engliſh women excel thoſe of 
all other nations in beauty, they ſhould 


tin endeavour to outſhine them in all other 
when ſhe is angry, or as Mr. Cowley » 


accompliſhments 2 to the ſex, and 


to diſtinguiſh themſelves as tender mo- 


thers, and faithful wives, rather than as 


furious partiſans. Female virtnes are 


of a domeſtic turn. The family is the 
proper province for private women to 
ſhine in. If they muſt be ſhewing their 


zeal for the public, let it not be againſt 


thoſe who are perhaps of the ſame fa. 
mily, or at leaſt of the ſame religion or 
nation, but againſt thoſe who are the 
open, . profeſſed, undoubted enemies of 
their faith, liberty, and country, When 
the Romans were preſſed with a foreign 
contri- 
buted all their rings and jewels to aſſiſt 
the government under a public exigence, | 
which appeared ſo laudable an action in 
the eyes of their countrymen, that from 
thenceforth it was permitted by a law 
to pronounce public orations, at the fu- 


neral of a woman, in praiſe of the de- 


ceaſed perſon, which until that time was 
1 85 to men. Would our Engliſh 
adies, inſtead of ſticking on a patch 
againſt thoſe of their own country, ſhew 
themſelves ſo truly public-ſpirited as to 
ſacrifice every one her pecklace againſt 
the common enemy, witkSecreesdaght | 
not to be made in favour of them? 
Since I am recollecting upon this ſub- 


Jet ſuch paſſages as occur to my me- 


mory out of ancient authors, I cannot. 


omit a ſentence in the celebrated funeral 


oration of Pericles, which he made in 

honour of thoſe brave Athenians that 

were ſtain in a fight with the Lacede- 
VV Womlans, 


= 


— — — 
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= nz Alter having addreſſed him- ſays he, I ſhall. adviſe Nin ir 
=; few words: aſpire only to thoſe vir- 


ſelf to the ſeveral ranks and orders of 
his countrymen, and ſhewn them how 
they ſhould behave themſelves in the 


public cauſe, he turns to the female part 
f his audience; And as for you,” 


_ 


uur DOMINA VENALE sun HAUT. 
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nis FORTUNE'S RUIN'D, AND HIMSELF AL A VL. 


HDAssING& under Ludgate the other 
IJ day, I heard a voice bawling for 
charity which I thought I had ſome- 
where heard before. Coming near to 
the grate, the priſoner called me by my 
name, and deſired I would throw ſome- 
thing into the box: I was out of coun- 
 Xenance for him, and did as he bid me, 

8 in half a crown. I went 
'away, reſſe 
iſtitution of ſome men, and how meanly 
they behave themſelves in all ſorts of 
conditions. The perſon who begged of 


good eſtate fell to him by the death of 


expected good fortune, he ran into all 
the extravagancies imaginable; was fre- 
quently in drunken diſputes, broke 
drawers heads, talked and ſwore loud, 
was unmannerly to thoſe above him, 
and inſolent to thoſe below him. I 
could not but remark, that it was the 
{ame baſeneſs of ſpirit which worked in 


his behaviour in both fortunes : the 


ſame little mind was inſolent in riches, 
and ſhameleſs in poverty. This acci- 
dent made me muſe upon the circum- 
tance of being in debt in general, and 
ſolve in my mind what tempers were 
moſt apt to fall into this error of life, 
as wel 


be to languiſh under ſuch preſſures. As 


for myſelf, my natural averſion to that 


ſort of converſation which makes a 
figure with the generality of -mankind, 


exempts me from any temptations to 


expence; and all my buſineſs lies within 
2 very narrow compaſs, which is only 
do give an honeſt man, who takes care 


of my eſtate, proper vouchers for his 
y payments to me, and obſerve - 


what linen my layndreſs. brings and 
- fakes a way with her once a week: my 


Reward brings bis receipt ready for my 


- 
a 


ing upon the ſtrange con- p 


verſes of Denham, 1 p 
der at the endeavour after gain, but am 
extremely aſtoniſhed that men can be fo 


as the misfortune it muſt needs 


twenty different people. . 
_ deed circumſtances wherein men of ho- 


163 


* tues that are peculiar to your ſex; fol- 
© low your natural modeſty, and think 
© it your greateſt commendation not to 


be talked of one way or other,” 8 
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ſigning; and I have a pretty implement 
"with che reſpective Ch of. ſhirts, 
cravats, handkerchiefs, and ſtockings, 
' with proper numbers to know-how to 
reckon with my laundreſs. This being 
almoſt all the bufineſs I have in the 
world for the care of my own affairs, I 
am at full leifure to obſerve upon what 


others do, with relation to their equi- 
page and œc‚ο mj. 
When I walk-the ſtreet, and obſerve 


the hurry about me in this town, 
me is now, as I take it, fifty: I was e dre haſte, through diff rent ways 
well acquainted with him until about 

the age of twenty-five; at which time a » 22 TA 
I fay, when I behold this vaſt variety of 
a relation. Upon coming to this un- 


they run; 


v 


Some to undo, and ſome to be undone. 


perſons and humours, with the pains 


they both take for the accompliſhment , 


of the ends mentioned in the above 
cannot much won- 


inſenſible of the danger of running.into 


debt. One would think it impoſſible 2 
- man whois given to contraẽt debts ſnould 
know, that his creditor has, from that 


moment in which he tranfgreſſes pay- 
ment, ſo much as that demand comes 
to in his debtor's honour, liberty, and 
fortune. One would think he did not 


know that his ereditor can ſay the worſt 


thing imaginable on him, to wit, that 
he is unjuſt, without defamation; and 
can ſeize his perſon without being guilty 
of an aſſault. Yet ſuch is the looſe and 


abandoned turn of ſome men's minds, 


that they can live under theſe conſtant 


: 8 and ſtill go on to increaſe 
e 


cauſe of them. Can there be a more 


low and ſervile condition, than to be 


aſhamed or afraid to ſee any one man 
breathing? Vet he that is much in debt, 
is in that condition with relation to 
There are in- 


neſt natures may become liable to debts, 
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by ſome unadviſed: vitabiour + in any 
great point of their life, or mortgaging 


2 man's honeſty as a ſecurity for that of 


another, and the like; but thefe inſtances 
are fo particular and circumttantiateg, 
that they cannot come within general 


conſiderations: for one ſuch caſe as one 


of theſe, there are ten, where a man, to 
keep up a farce of retinue and grandeur 
within his qwn houſe, ſhall ſhrink at 
the expectation of ſurly G at his 
doors. The debtor is the greclitor's 
criminal, and all the officers of power 
and ſtate, whom we behold make ſo 


great afigure, are no other than fo _ 


Done in authority to make good his 
charge N — 5 3 ſociety de- 

8 upon his having the vengeance 
78 allors him; and the debtor owes his 
liberty ro;his neighbour, as much as the 


murderer does his life to his prince. 
ally ſpeaking, 
—— have put it 

4 or an electuar _ far Mr. Truepenny. 
Jack had a goo 


Our gentry Me, 
Audeht; and many 
into a kind of method of being ſo from 
generation to generation. The father 
Mortgages when the fon is very, young; 
and the boy is to marry aa ſoon as he ie 
at age to redeem it, and fing portions 
for his ſiſters. This forſooth is no, great 
inconvenience to him; for he may wench, 
Keep a public table, « or feed dogs like a 


worthy Englith gentleman, until he bas 


_ outrun half his eſtate, and leave the 


fame; ingumbrance upon his firſt- born, 
and ſo on, until one man of more vigour 
than ordinary goes quite throngh the 


tate, or ſome man of ſenſe comes into 
it, and ſeoras co have an eilate in part- 
nerſhip, that is to day, liable to the de- 


mand or inſult of any man living. There 
275 kindneſſes I have ne yon, ſhall not 


is my friend Sir Andrew, though for 
many years a great and general trader, 

Was never the Letendgnt 1 in a law-ſuit, 
in all the perplexity of buſmeſs, and the 
iniqvity of mankind at pneſent a no one 
had any colour for the leaſt complaint 
agaiyitthis dealings with him. This is 


N cock as Fah af my 1015 


THEN de Weather hinders e 
5 fromt unn e 
out doars, I matze, a little 
eee tae clect. 


with, but as furet Weng for 


which IL heard 
creditors, 


4 tha 8 
. e bree pn r e 48 


A8 WITH, as, aur Ex dervng erbse uno. 


$PPOPTATOR, 


portion as Nada in a 837 1, . 


in a general never to have 


advantage n fight. How different the 5 
1 Jack T Truepenny 83 | 
has 


een an old acq udint: 


could never learn our caution. Jack 


has a whoriſh unreſiſted good- nature, 


which makes him incapable of having 
a property in any binde His fortune, 
5 reputation, his time and his capa- 

Ss, are at any man's ſervice that comes 


When he was at [chool, he was 


ae — thrice a week for faults he 


took upon him to excuſe in others; ſince 


he came into the buſineſs. of the world, 


he bas. been arreſted twice or thrice a 


year: for (debts- he had nothing to do 
ers; and I 
remember When A his bad ſuf- 
fered in the vice of the toym, All the 
hyſic his friend took was convex ad do 
by Jack, and inſcribed->* A. bolus 


eſtate left him, which 


came to nothing; becauſe he: believed 


all who, — tended to demands upon . 
neſs and credulity deſtroy all 
the qther merit he has; and he has all 


This eaß 
his life been a ſacrifice to ath 8, with- 


out ever neceiving thanks, Ar; one 


goad action. 
I will end this diſcourſe Ss = 


make to one of his 
f craps 7s mike ht f; 

uiage, after Ving a mg E 

tody at en 929131 


4 * th { 3 :; 4 


+ © os IT 


©, YOUR ingiaticade Ger: the. many 


make meaunthanktul for the gnod you 


haue done me; an letting me ſee there 
is ſuch a man as you in the od. I 
am obliged to 


for the diffſidence I 


© ſhall have all the reſt of my life 1 
hereafter truſt ao man d far 35 


a ai. TUESDAY, JUNE 3. oh 


ne 216705. reer In. 


Ving e I 
DR De. 


viſi any thing curious that may be ſogn 
1 My principal entertain- 
thus 7 hy * 


ments 


15 of f Sir 
Andrew and mytelf from boys, büt 


RR 


Top 


TUE SPECTATOR: | 


22 wt boner jou * —_ 
's to a 
ET * 5 
muſtixs. 
„ens are filled with clouds, when the 
eurthi fwitns in raln, dwtall nature wears 


a louring.couritenitnee, I withdtaw my- 
ſelf from theſe uhebmfbrtable fcenes 
of art; where 


85 ae n f 


into dhe viſkoury worlds 
1 meet with Minting landfl 
trlumphe, beuuelful 
. other ohjecte that — the mind with ga 

„ideas, and difpetit thut ploorinels 


1 in thols- 
r 
u beet of 


Had taken ſuen 
1 left his pictures fouhfnitited, that 


I wiis ſbme weeks 
theſe di verſons; whie 
8 1 1 of 


ination, 
that they formed in it a the 8 


outlines df a viſion,” than us a finiſhed 
piece. 


| dreaded that 838 


rs who are now living, 
And tha other with the works of the 
ateſt maſters that are dea. 
On the ſide of the living, I faw ſeveral 
Dos buſy in drawing, he del 
and 3 on the fide of the de 
inters, I could not diſcover more 
than one perſ. on at work, who was ex- 
ceedin 75 in his motions, and won- 
derfully nice in his touches. 
I I was reſolved to examine the foveral 


artifts that Food before me; and accord- 
ingly applied myſelf to the fide of the 


| — eg firſt I obferved at work 
this the ga was Vani 

with dib hair tied ren fine in a b. 

don, and dreffed like a Frenchman. 


All the faces he drew were ver y remark- 
able for their ſmiles, and a certain ſmirk - 
ing air which he beſtowed indifferently 


on every age and degree of either ſex. 


The tomjours gai appeared even in his 


zudges, bi 
in a word, a 
2 and 1 his women Coquets. 


up of all the glaring colours that could 
be mixed her; every part of the 
dreſs uud in a flatter, endeavoured 
to diſtinguiſh irſelf above the reſt. 

On the left. hand of Vanit Rood 4 


72 and privy- counſellors: 
i bis men were Petits Mai- 
The 


kiborious workman, who I found was 
Ge humble 8 all popied ae 


this 950 oh _ mg hea- 


morning's C 
2 Winch T ſhall communicate co 
ay render, rather as the Sri Ketch and 


| at firſt fight I c 


y of his res was extremely 
welt ſuited to — and was made 


him. He was A like a Ceran 
and had a very hard name chat ſounded * 
1 05 like Stupidity. * 

ird artiſt that I Wotesd 6h 


was Fantaſque, dreſſed Me à Vene- . 


tian ſcarumouch. He had an excellent © 
hand at a Chimera, and dealt very much 
in diſtortions and grimaces. He Would 
ſometintes affri ; Himfelf with the 
antoms th: from his * 
1 ſhort, the oft Wucht df his pieces 
was it beſt but à terrifyiug dream ; and! 


one could ſay nothing more'of his fineſt: - 


figures, than that OO, were agrecabis 
monſters. 
The fourth-p 
remitk: 


nt examined, was 
e. ors his kafty 540. 


the beau uty in the picture, which was de- 
ſigned to continue as a monument of _ 


poſterity, faded ſooner than in the per- 
ſon after whom it was dravrn. e 
made fo much hafte to diſpatch his bus 
- fineſs, that he neither gave himfelf time 
to-clean his pencils, nor mixhis colonrs. Ry 
The nameot this expeditigus work 


was Auarice. 
Not far from this artiſt I aw e 


of a quite different nature, who was 


dreſſed in the habit of a Dutchman, and 


known by the name: Si 


No 
figures were wonderfully Ia oured : 
he drew the portraiture of a man, he. 


did not 8 8 a ſingle hair in his face; if 
x +9, there was not a 8 
rope among the tackle that eſcaped him. 


the figure of a 
He had likewiſe hung a great part of the 


wall with night- pieces, that ſeemed to 


ſhew themſelves by the candles which 


were lighted up in ſeverabparts of them; 
and were fo Tnflamed by the A 


which accidentally fell upon them, this | 
ould ya 


arcs forbear 
ing out Fire. 


The five forego regoing artits were tht 
Ee a res on this fide the galle⸗ 
ry; there were indeed feveral others 


whom I had got time to look into? 
One of them, however, I could not fors 


bear obſerving, who was very buſy itt 
retouching the fineſt pieces, though he 
produced no etal; of his own, His 
2 aggravated every feature that was 

0 


re overcharged, loaded every defedt 
and poifoned every colour it 2 4 


Though this workman did ts much 
miſchief on the ſide of the he 


neyer turned his eye toward that of tha | 


dead. His name was Eu 
eee eee 2 
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ih 
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bn of the rr zi Tuned alto, of the 


that which was filled by the works of 


thoſe nw ar maſters that were dead: when 
iatel 


I fancied myſelf ftandin 
- Palais a en of ſpectators, an and 
© thoutands. of eyes looking upon 

at once; for all before me :a appeared i 


t they. 
1gures, | 
Another, Guido Rheni $10 3 
part af the wall was 2 pled.by H 
_ nibal Carrache, another by Ea, 


were pictures. Raphacl's 


there was not a great maſter among the 
2 who; had: oa 8 15 the 
embelliſhment of this ſi ga 775 
The perſons that te bein 


. am one 
their 

ſo that they ooke 
of the ms ſpecies. - 


Obſerving an old man, who was: the | 


fame perſc 
KR es Ather was at work. © on n this kde. 


» 
: a ts 


05 erceptibly, and after 
Uke men and wornen, that 1 almaſt for- - ee ee 


in one row, Titian's at 
"el incefantly,: 
„ ter koucl with 
| he wore off inſenſibly. every little diſ- 
and another by e To be ſhort, 


He alſo 


on I before mentioned, as the 


| exceping 1 1 * 
from: one 5 ure to another, and re- 
touching all the fine pieces that ſtood 
before me, I could not. 1 be very at- 
tentive to all his motions. I four 
pencil was ſp very light, that it worked 

uches, ſcarce produced e el 
to Carce ueed any v ef- 
fect in the icture on which he was em- 
ployed. However, as he buhed: him- 
and repeated touch af. 
us reſt or intermiſſion, 


agreeable-glaſs that hung upon # figure. 
nn ed ſuch a e drawn 
to the ſnades, and metlowneſs to the co- 


lours, that he made every picture appear 
more 
theſe ſeveral maſters,” ax | of | 
them to be real and alive, and. differed, 2 
8 only in the variety of 
complexions, and cloaths; 
key looked like din: nations. 


perfect than 2 it came treſh 
rom the maſter' s pencil. 1 by . 
forbear looking upon the. face of 
ancient workman, and immediate =D 
the long lock of hair. 2 bis for rb | 
diſcovered him to be Time. 
Whether it were becauſe thethread of 
my dream Was at an end I cannot” tell, 
but upon my taking; à ſurvey of this 


e ns man, 225 Py ye 0 


4 * 
k : * 39 
1 Nb * * 4 0 
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- 00KING over the: Ib A ; 


ſcript wherein the private actions 


| of Pharamond are ſet down by way of 


_ table-book, I found many things which. 

ve mie great delight; and as human 
5 turns ot the ſame principles and 
paſſions inallages, Ithought i it very pro- 
per to take minutes of what paſſed in that 
age, for the inſtruction of this. The an- 
, who lent me theſe papers, gave 
me a c character of Euerate, tlie favourite 
of Pharamond, extracted from an au- 
© thor who lived in that court. The ac-. 
count he gives both of the prince and 
this his faithful friend, will not be im- 
proper to inſert here, becaũſe I may have 


occaſion to mention many of their con 


verſations, into which theſe memorialy 


8 of them may give light. _ 


Pharamond, when he had, Aa mind to. 
0 * retire dee or two 8 che N 


„ made a ſigna 


id. 5 * 5 


c of bubnec and. 3 of ceremony, 
I to Eucrate, by putting 
+. his hand fo his face, Plae ing is arm 
< negligently onã window;,/or ſome ſuch 
action as appeared a to all the 
© reſt of the company. Upon fuch no- 
< tice, unobſerved by be for their 
intire intimacy was always a ſecret, 
© Eucraterepaired tohis Sonar tment 
$ to receive the king. 8 | e Was a ſe- 

© cretacceſs to this 4 "the court, at 
£ which Eucrate uk 1 70 admit many 


wWhoſe mean appearance. in the eyes of 


the ordinary rs and door -keepers | 
© made them to be repulſed from other 
parts of the palace. Such as. theſe 


were let in here by order of Eucrate, 


and had audiences. of Pharamond. 
This entrance Pharamond called 
«© The Gate of the Unhappy, and the 


0 -tears of the | _ who came before 
**S | No him, 


his 
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Mop go 
« him, he would ſay, were bribes re- 
« ceived by Eucrate; for Eucrate had 
the moſt Compaſſionate*ſpirit of all 
men living, except his generous ma- 
ſter, who was always kindled at the 
« leaſt afflict ion which was communi- 
c cated to him. In the regard for the 
-- © miſerable,” Eucrate took particular 
care, that the common forms of dif- 
©. treſs, and the idle pretenders to ſorrow, 
© about courts, Who wanted only ſup- 
« plies to luxury, ſhould never obtain 
( Reder by his means: but the diſtreſſes 
«© which ariſe from the many inexplica- 
able occurrences that happen among 
© men, the unaccountable alienation of 
« parents from their children, cruelty 
© of huſbands to wives, poverty occa- 
« fioned from ſhipwreck or fire, the fall- 
c ing out of friends, or ſuch other ter- 
© rible diſaſters, 
© man is expoſed: -in. caſes of this na- 
© ture, Eucrate was the patron ; and 
« enjoyed this part of the royal favour 
© fo much without being envied, that 
© it was never inquired into by whoſe 
© means, what no one elſe cared for do- 
ing, was brought about. | 
© Oneevening when Pharamond came 
into the apartment of Eucrate, he 
© found him extremely dejected; upon 
© which be aſked, with a fmile which 


c any one too miſerable to be relieved. 
« by Pharamond, that Eucrate is'me- 
&« lancholy ?*'—< I fear there is, an- 
© ſwered the favourite; **a perſon with 
tc out, of a good air, well dreſſed, and 
6 though a man in the ſtrength of his 
5 life, ſeems to faint under {ome incon- 
0 ſolable calamity: all his features ſeem 
« ſuffuſed with agony of mind; but 1 
& can obſerve in him, that it-is more in- 


„ rage. I aſked him what he would 
* have; he ſaid he would ſpeak to Pha- 
* ramond.” I deſired his buſineſs ; he 
* cquld hardly ſay to me Eucrate, 


carry me to the king, my ſtory is not 
to be. told twice, I fear I ſhall not be 


« able to ſpeak it at all. Fharamond 
© commanded Eucrate to let him enter; 
he did ſo, and the gentleman approach - 


him under the greateſt concern in 


* king, who had a quick diſcerning, re- 

* * lieved him from the oppreſſion he was 
under ; and with the molt beautiful. 

_ © 6omplac icy ſaid to him“ Sir, do 


7 


. * * 
PIE | - 
N 1 


to which the life of 


© was natural to him What, is there 


s clined to break away in tears than 


ad the king with an air which ſpoke - 


* what manner to demean himſelf. The 


1 
We 


* 1 
— — — 
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Pe og 

« not add to that load of ſorrow I ſee 

te in your countenance the awe of my 
5 preſence; think you are ſpeaking to 

« your friend; if the circumſtances of 

« your diftreſs will admit of it, you; 

“ thall find me fo.” To whom the. 

© ſtranget—* Oh, excellent Phara- 

% mond i name not a friend to the un- 

«©. fortunate Spinamont. I had one, but 
„ he is dead by my own hand; but, 
c oh Pharamond! though it was by 
the hand of Spinamont, it was by the 

„ guͤilt of Pharamond. I come, not, 
«© oh excellent prince! to implore your 
% pardon; I come to relate iny ſorrow, , 


© a ſorro too great for human life to 


«© ſupport: from henceforth ſhall all oe- 

e currences appear dreams or ſhort in- 
* tervals of amuſement, from this one 
e affliction which has ſeized my very 
© being: pardon me, oh Pharamond 

« if my griefs give me leave, that I lay 
„ before you, in the anguiſh of a 
% wounded mind, that you; good as 
e you are, are guilty of the generous 


blood ſpilt this day by this unhappy 


ee hand: oh that it had periſhed before 

that inſtant!'* Here the ftranger 

© pauſed, and recollecting his mind, af- 

© ter ſome little meditation, he went on 

© ina calmer tone and geſture as fol- 

COB: oe IE 
c There is an authority due to diſ- 

* treſs, and as none of the human race is 
e above the reach of ſorrow, none ſhould 


be above the hearing the voice of 1 


J am ſure Pharamond is bt. 

ce then, that T have this morning unfor- 

© tunately killed in a duel, the man 
hom of all men living I moſt loved. 

I command myſelf too much in your 
«royal preſence, to ſay, Pharamond, 
give me my friend! Pharamond has 

te taken him from me! I will not'ſay, . 
4e ſhall the merciful Pharamond deſtroy - 
' his own ſubje&s/? Will the father of 
ce his country murder his people? But, 
„ the merciful Pharamond does de- 
4 ſtroy his ſubjects, the father of his 
“ country does murder his people. For- 
<< tune is ſo much the purſuit of man- 


Kind, that all glory and honour is in 


the power of a prince, becauſe he has 
«« the diſtribution of their fortunes.” It 
« is therefore the*inadvertency, R 
. gence, or guilt of Prins, let Foy 5 
thing gro into cuſtom which ws = 


{ . 8 . „ 
t 'againſt their laws. A court can make 


4 faſhion and duty walk together; it 
é can never, without the guilt of a 
5 . : b a „ court, 


5 is , 


7 
88 
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1% THY ener Aron. 


& coy rt, happen, that it. ſhall not be 
« e to do what is unlaw . 
4 But, alas! in the dominions of r — 
4 ramond: by the force of atyrant cul- 
tom, which is miſ-named:a paint of: ' 
4% honour, the duelliſt kills his friend 
„% whom he loves; and the judge con - 


« demns the duelliſt, while he . 


* his behaviour. Shame is the greateſt. 
7 of all evils; what avail laws, when. 
death only attends the breach of them, 
« and. 
for me, oh Pharamond vere it 


e ble to deſcribe the nameleſs kin of 


"60 1 REL and tenderneſſes I els 


- 


ſhame obedience to them? As. 


« when J Fanart ts | 
« in gur former amiliarity, my mind 
«. ſwells into ſorrow which cannot be 
# reſiſted enough to be filent in the pre- 
« ſence. of Pharamond. With that 
© he fell into a flood of tears, and wept 
© aloud. Why ſnould not Phara mond 
te hear the anguiſh he only can relieve 
+ others. from in time to come? Let 
«. him hear from me, whatthey fee! who 
tt. have given death by the falſe mercy 
4% of his adminiſtration, and form to 


ec himſelf the vengeance; called for by 


be . * 


> ; 
A * PY _ = 
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« thoſe who have ee his ne) 
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| | Hon. Ans kor. 315 
[ e * AN ROUGH AND, TTL PLAYS 8 
f F e MEET WITH sven A,LYCKY CHARACTER, 3 
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25 Ds. paper of tobacco. 


i is * 3 of th the Mahometans, . 

if, they ſee any printed or written 

paper upon the, ground, to take it. up 
E it aſide carefully, as not know 
ing but it may contain ſome piece of 
their Alcoran. I muſt! confeſs I have 
> m__ of the Muſſuhnan in me, that 1 
t farhear looking into every print 

FT which comes in my way, under 

1 deſpicable circamſtances it 


5 i be for as no mortal author, in 


fate and viciſſitude of things, 

5 know to v t uſe his works may, ſome 

: alen other, be applied, a man may 

often meet, with very celebrated names 

I have light- 

ed my pipe more than once with he 

veritings. of a prelate; and know a friend 

K mine, who, rg theſe ſeveral years, 

has conyerted. th 0 . 2 en _ 
ty, to. a Kind 


5 | 7 . — —_ 


cupgolty.. I ones mph pege of 
Me. 1 Baxter - under a Chriſtmas 
Whether. or no the paſtry-cook had 
-made-uſe of it through chance or wag- 
gery, for the defence of that ſuperſti- 
tious viande, I know not 5 but upon ws 
peruſal of it, I coneeived ſo 


idea of the author's piety, chat bought : 


the whole book. I hade often profited 
by thele- accidental readings, and have 
ſometimes found very eurious pieces, 


that are either out of print, or nov to be 


met with in the Mops of our London | 


book fellers. Fon this reaſon, when my 


friends take a furvey- of my 


Jibrary,. 
they much furpris 


1520 to find 


upon "the We of folie - two- long 


ightamong — 


band- boxes pri 
| books, until I let chanvſts-thav they are 
both of them lined wick deep 
5 and abſtruſe. literature I rights 


erudition 
Rke- 
vile mention a papex-kiẽ das. gry 
Thee received _ rayementy and 
a hat-eaſey wl net-exchange. 


: fe all the ee in Greag Brttain. 
This my inquiſtive. rg 04 4 | 


inent Hymour- of- 


n —_ 


ö * 


— — 
jt poorer” was the A ee Ss. 
o Children in the Wood, which 


: nature, deſtitute of the hel 
ments of art. The tale of it is æ pretty 
tragical ſtory, and pleaſes for no other 


| "There is even a deſpicable 


ke a deſign 


2 bk & * — ba 4 * 6 r oe aflin.. © £8 
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ur SPECTATOR, W 
con to 1 ie me a good deal 


of employment when I enter any houſe 
in the country ; for I. cannot for m 


- heart leave a room; before I have tho. 
rough ſtudied the walls of i it, and ex- 
-2Y ons $ which 
are uſually paſted upon them. The laſt 
piece that I met with upon this occaſion 
gave me a moſt exquiſite pleaſure. My. 


the ſeveral printed p 


reader will think I am not | ferious when 
am go 


is one of the darling ſongs of the com- 


mon peoples and has been the delight of 


moſt Naa in ſome part of their 


This & fong is 4 plain: fim 


reaſon but becauſe it is a copy of nature. 


the verſe; and yet becauſe the ſentiments 


apps ear genuine and unaffected, they are 


to move themind of the moſt polite 
reader with inward meltings of huma - 


nity and compaſſion. The incidents | 


ow out 
do eos oper to excite pity ; for 
which reaſon; the whole narration, has 
ſomething in it very moving, notwith- 
ſtanding the author of it, whoever . he 
was, has delivered it in ſuch an abje& 
phraſe and poorneſs of expreſſion, that 
the quoting.an 
turning it into, ridicule, 
But though the langyage is mean, the 
thoughts, as: I have before ſaid, _ 
one end to the other, are natural, and 


1 therefore « cannot fail to pleaſe thoſe who 
are not judges of language, or thoſe 


who, nhotwithſtanding they are judges of 


have a true and — 


taſte of nature. The condition, ſpeech, 
andbchavieus ef the dying . with 
the age, innocence, and 


children, are ſet forth in ſuch tender 
. circumſtances, chat iti impoſfihile for a 


reader of cominon humanity. not to be 
ffected wick them. As for the circum- 
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deed a little 


ple copy of 


and orna- - 


oplicity i in 


part of it would look 


and genius can-divelt 


his fimplieity, it is juſt the ſame kind 


of fiction w ich: one of the tof © 
the Latin poets has made ule of u 
2 parallel occaſion ; I mean that paſbon . 


in Horace, where he deſcribes 


when he was a child, fallen aſleep in a | 
defert wood, and covered with 3 | 


a che turtles that took pity on . 


M. dert Vlture in 

= extra limen 2 
ati _ ſomno- 

Te ere ee 


— 


When young, and tir 
And. bound with pleaſing ſleep 1 lay, 
8 N me with myrtle boughs, 


| Canxciis, | > 


I 118 FO Ps 2 late Lord Dor- 


fot, who had the greateſt wit tempered = 
with'the greateſt candour, and was one 


of the fineſt critics” 38 well as the beſt 


| awry of his age, had a numerous col- 
wh ballads, and took _ 
a particular pleaſure in the reading of 


ion of old E 


them. I can affitm the ſame of 


Dryden, and know ſeveral of the ek 


refined writers of our preſent. age whe 
are of the ſame humour. 


I might likewriſe refer my reader to 5 


Moliere s thoughts on this ſubject, as 
he has expreſſed them in the character 


of the Miſanthrope; but thoſe only whe | 
tneſs of ſoul 


are endowed with a true 
emſelves of the 
images of ridicule, and admire nature in 


her ſimplicity ; and Hakedneſs: As for 
conceited is of the age, who 


the litth 
oan only ſhew their 5 t by find- 


ing fau t, they cannot” b& ſuppoſed to 
admire theſe productions web 


beauties of nature, when they do not 
know how to reliſf even thoſe c 


fitions that, with all the "beauties 4 45 
nature, have alfo the addirional a = 


n 


9 „ 
> * - 


ornament ; ; and to 
ſhew the genius _ the author amidſt all 


- Op. bene, 


In lofty Vulture? s ad grounds, * 
Without my nurſe A Apulia 5 bounds, 


d with ſport rn. 


ich Rave 
the nothing to recommend them but che 
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With a ſour rivelled face, I cannot för- 
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335 now IN THE LOOKS bes CONSCIOUS GUILT APPEAR * 


7 


HERE are ſeveral arts which all 
men are in ſome meaſure maſters 


off, without mer been at the pains of 
learning them. Every one that ſpeaks 


dr reaſons is à grammarian and a logi- 


cian, though he may be wholly unac- 


Auainted with the rules of grammar or 


logic, as they ard delivered in books and 
tems. In the ſame, manner, every 


vne is in ſome a maſter of that art 
ly diſtinguiſhed by the 


_ which is gener 
name of Phyſiognomy ; and naturally 


forms to himſelf the character or fortune 


of a ſtranger, from the features and 
lineaments of his face. We are no 
ſooner preſented to any one we never 
faw before, but we are immediately 
truck with the idea of a proud, a re- 
ſerved, an affable, or a good - natured 
man; and upon our firſt going into a 
wee 14 of ſtrangers, our benevolence 
or averſion, awe, or contempt, riſes na- 
turally towards ſeveral particular per- 


- . fons, before we have heard them ſpeak 
or ſo much as know. who 


2 ſingle word, 
they are. 
Every 


to the countenance, and is apt to diſ- 

cover itſelf in ſome feature or other. I 
have ſeen an eye curſe for half an hour 
together, and ay eyebrow call a man a 
 ſcoundrel. Nothing is more common 
than for lovers to complain, reſent, lan- 
guiſh,-deſpair, and die in dumb ſhow. 
| For my own part, I am ſo apt to frame 

a notion of every man's humour or cir- 
cumſtances by his looks, that I have 
ſometimes employed myſelf from Cha- 
ring Croſs to the Royal Exchange in 
drawing the characters of thoſe who 
have paſſed by me. When I ſee a man 


bear pitying his wife; and when I meet 
with an open ingenuous countenance, 
think on the” happineſs of his friends, 
his family, e. . 

I cannot recolle& the author of 
mous ſaying to a ſtranger who ſtood 
Gent in his company Speak that I 
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paſſion gives a particular caſt 
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Apps oN. a 


I think we may be better know by our 


looks than by our words, and that a 


guiſed than his countenance. In this 


man's ſpeech is much more eaſily diſ- 


caſe, however, I think the air of the 


whole face is much more expreſſive 


than the lines of it: the truth of it is, 


the air is generally nothing elſe but the | 
inward diſpoſition of the mind made 


— 


viſible. 


| Thoſe who have eftabliſhed: phyſiog- 
nomy into an art, and laid down rules 


of judging men's tempers by their faces, 


have regarded the features much more 


than the air. Mar tial has A pretty epi 5 
gram on this ſubjectz--— 


c ruber, niger ein brevis pede, lait, 


les: 
Rem magnam præſtas Zoile, fi bonus es, | 


Thy beard and head are of a diff rent dyc 
Short of one foot, diſtorted in an eye: 
With all theſe tokens of a knave compleat, 


I have ſeen a very ingenious author 


Should ſt thou be honeft, thou'rt a dev'liſh 


on this ſubje&, who founds his ſpecu- 


lations on the ſuppoſition, that as a man 
hath in the mould: of his face'a remote 


likeneſs to that of an ox, a ſheep, a lion, 


eg 


an hog, or any other creature; he hath | 
the ſame reſemblance in the frame of 


his mind, and is ſubje& to 


that appears in his countenanee. Ac- 
cordin 


faces t 


of brutal faces in buman' features. I 
remember, in the life of the*famous 


ſe paſſions | 
which are predominant in the creature 


y he gives the prints of ſeveral 
t are of a different mould, and 
by a little overcharging the likeneſs, 
diſcover the figures of theſe ſeveral kinds 


Prince of Conde, the writer obſerves, 
the face of that prince was like the face 


of an eagle, and that the prince was 


very well pleaſed to be told ſo. In this 


caſe, therefore, we may be ſure, that 


he had in his mind ſome general impli- | 


cit notion of this art, of phyſtogno! 
which I have juſt now Mertianed; ane 


. TRL, 


- 


y 
13 5 + -that 
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* 
- 
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Tux SPECTATOR! 


- that when his courtiers told him his face 
was made like an eagle's, he underſtood - 
them in the ſame manner as if they had 
told him, there was ſoniething in his 
looks which ſhewed him to be ftrong, 
active, piercing, and of a royal deſcent. 
Whether or no the different motions of 
the animal ſpirits, in different paſſions, 
may have any effect on the mould of 
the face when the lineaments are pliable 
and tender, or whether the ſame kind 


of ſouls require the fame kind of habi- 


_ tations, 1 ſhall leave to the conſideration ' 
of the curious. In the mean time 1 
think nothing can be more glorious than 
for à man to give the lye to his face, 
and to be an honeſt, juſt, good- natured 
man, in ſpite of all thoſe marks and ſig- 
natures which nature ſeems to have ſet 
upon him for the contrary. This very 
often happens among thoſe, who, in- 
ſtead of being exaſperated by their own 
looks, or envying the looks of others, 
apply themſelves entirely to the culti- 
vating of their minds, and getting thoſe 
beauties which are more laſting and 
more ornamental. I have ſeen many 
an amiable piece of deformity; and have 
. obſerved à certain chearfulneſs in as 
bad a ſyſtem of features as ever was 
e together, which hath appeared 
more lovely than all the blooming charms 
of an inſolent beauty. There is a 
double praiſe due to virtue, when it is 
lodged in a body that ſeems to have 
deen prepared for the reception of vice; 
in many ſuch caſes the ſoul and the 
body do not ſeem to be fellows. 
Socrates was an extraordinary inſtance 
of this nature. There chanced to be a 
great phyſiognomiſt in hĩs time at Athens 
who had made ſtrange diſcoveries of 
men's tempers and incliations by their 
outward appearances. Socrates's diſ- 
ciples, that they might put this artiſt to 
the: trial, carried him to their maſter, 
whom. he had. never ſeen before, and 
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TE has been the purpoſe of ſeveral of. 
A. my ſpeculations. to bring people to 

Runconcerned: behaviour, With rela- 
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2 
did not know he was then in company 
— _ After 8 eee ae 
of his face; the 0 iſt pronounc-- 
ed him the — N | ladtnous, ö 
drunken old fellow that he had ever met 
with in his whole life. Upon which 
the diſciples all burſt out a. Tas 
as thinking they had detected the fali- 
hood and vanity of his art. But So- 
crates told them, that the principles of 
his art might he very true, notwithitand- 
s preſent miſtake: for that he hĩm- 
ſelf was naturally inclined to thoſe par- 
"ticular vices which the phyſiognomiſt 
had diſcovered-in- his countenanee, but 
that he en 1091s the ſtrong diſ—- 
poſitions he was born with by 


- 


We are indeed told by an ancient au- 
thor, that Socrates very much reſembled 


Silenus in his face; which we find to 
obſerved from 


have been very rightl 
the ſtatues and bulfs of both, that are 
ſtill extant ; as well as on ſeveral antique 
ſeals and precious ſtones, which are fre- 


quently enough to be met with in te 


cabinets of the curious. But however 


obſervations of this nature ma 


times hold, a wiſe man ſhould . 


ticularly cautious how he gives credit 


to a man's outward. appearance. It is 
an irreparable injuſtice we are guilty of 
towards one another, when we are pre- 
judiced by the looks and features of 


thoſe whom we do not know, How 


often do we conceive hatred againſt a. 
perſon of worth, or fancy a man to be 
proud or ill-· natured by his aſpect, 
whom, we think, we cannot eſteem too 
much when we are acquainted with his 
real character ! Dr. Moore, in his ad- 
mirable ſyſtem of Ethics,” reckons this 
particular inclination to take a prejudice. 
againſt a man for his looks, among the 
ſmaller vices in morality, and, if I re- 
member, gives it the name of N | 


NE CREDE COLORT, / | 
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AN ENCHANTING FACE, - | 
n DRYDEN» 


tion to their perſons, whether beautiful OI 


or defective. As the ſecrets of the Ugly 
Club- were: expoſed. to the public, that 


the di- 
.tates of philoſop hr rt 


bean 


4 


Y wy one would be apt 


Cabo ite. Sup mak 
who are not at all diſ- 


tions which ELIE ſo 
diſcourſe Idols tended to 


ities. in ly prpleed wich th that, 


there were no ſuch creatures. Th 
ect {© allowances, and give 1c 


little to ethers, that they who have to do 
with them find in the main, a man with 


a better perſon than ordinary, and a 
— 


woman, might be ha 5 
for ſuch to eee 2 
eſs liberal... The handfome fel- 


low is uſually fo much a gentleman, and 


DN oo ig ber 
ng, that there is no enduring either 


o nt 2 It has therefore e 


eue pemee rather than 


chm enough to do and ſay what 


| count of eur perſons; are equally faults; 
and both ariie from the want of know-- 


_ valned or neglected. 


E 1 1 


young girls a 


| would be diſobliging in any but them 


ſelves. 


- Diffadence and preſumption, upon AC- 


ing, or rather endenvouring to know; 
aurſelves, and for what:we ought to be 
But indeed, I did: 
_ imagine theſe little conliderations 


letters of 


| 8 wehere E Þ th thrawn into — 
_ _ geeoinpt, in matter of fale, to thoſe who- 


* no favaurs from. the e 


| I, JUNE 4 
have aſſured you I am in 
. one of the hand ſomeſt 

ut town, I need be par- 
ticular in nothing but the make of my 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


every 


face, which has Ss misfortune to be 


crxactly oval. 
from a tem 
me both to ſpeak and to hear. 


This I take to proceed 
that naturally ineline 


With this account you may wonder 
bow N can have the vanity to offer my- 


ſelf as a candidate, which I now do, to 
4 x ſocie: Yo where the — * | 


n canſidera- mind how ver 


to with 


rally my choice to min with chearful 
to omit or do 
ha. rn ears anthem 


8 places of this cit 


| ies could have the ill conſe- 
_ quence as L find they have by the — 
too long near Cha 


theſe · lovers, call the bars. 


ur SPECTATOR» | 5 
catiſſa 3 | 


applauſe. I do nat want td be put in 
Iam in every 
thing that is ugly: I am tao ſenſible of 


my own unworthineſs in this 
1e. and therefore I only propale walt 
ae à foil to the elub. 

You ſce how honeſt I here been to 


_ confeſs all my imperfeftions, which is 
a great deal to come from a nn, and 

rhat I hope y 
the favour 


will nr. with 
your intereſt. - 

There can be no objestion wats on 
the kde of the matchleſs Heeatiffa, fince 


at 2 table, is all the honour that 
is coveted by your moſt humble and 
oe Ervants. : ROSALINDA, 


. x have ſcrificed my 7 necklace 
to put into the public lot 
common enemy. 


EY SPECTATOR, | 


in to you that there are, in-fix or 
coffee: houſes 
kept by perfons of that iterhood. Theſe 
Idols fit and receive all day long the ado- 
ration of the youth within ſuch and _ 
diſtricts: I know in particular, 

are not entered as they ought to be — 
the Cuſtom-houlſe, nor law reports per 
uſed at the T 

beauty whodetains the young merchants 
e, and another 
fair- one who kee 


houſe when they wid be at ſtudy. 


would be worth your while to ſee — | 
the idolaters alternately offer incenſe to 
the Idols, and what. . heart-burnings | : 


ariſe in thoſe who wait for ther turn ta 
receive kind 2 from thole little 
thrones, which all the company, but 
F faw 2 
pale as aſhes, be- 
into 2 


tleman turn as 
cauſe an Idol turned the ſu 


tea · diſi for his rival, and careleſsly call - 
ed the boy to ſerve him, with a Sir- 
rah] why do you not give the gentle- 
man the box to pleaſe himfelf?” Cer- 
tain it is, that a Hoyt hopeful you 
man was taken with 


9 


it is certain 1 ſhall be in no af: - 
giving her the Jeaſt occaſion of jealouſy: 
and then 2 joint-ſtoo}/in ial loweſt 


— the 
And 2 Saturday, 
about three of 1 _ in the after. . 
| noon, I began to e « on. 
"bag Here ot hp Fave. SOT 


| LONDON, JUNE 7, mn. ; 


12 reading your late differtation 
concerning Idols, I cannot but com- 


le; by reaſon of one 


ee ST 
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. - below bridge: where he intended to have alſo drams for thoſe who abe more 
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drown himſelf, becauſe his Idol would 
| waſh the diſh in which the had but juſt 


drank tea, before the would let him 
u . Ed tur TOO Re alot 
J uam, Sir, a perſon paſt being amo- 


rous, and do not give this information 


out of envy or jeatoufy, but I am a real 
ſafferer by it. Theſe lovers take _y 


thing for tea and coffee; I ſaw one ye 


terday ſurfeit to make his court; and all 
his rivals, at the ſame time, loud in the 
commendation of liquors that went 
againſt every body in the room that was 
not in love. While theſe young fellows” 
reſign their ſtomachs with their hearts, 


and drink at the Idol in this manner, 


we who come to do buſineſs, or talk 
politics, are utterly poiſoned. They 
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advance, as fa 


enamoured than ordinary; and it is very 


common for ſuch as are too low in con- 


ſtitution to ogle the Idol upon the 
ſtrength of tea, to fluſter themſelves 
with 1 ors: thus all pretenders 
or a diabetes. I muſt repeat to you, 
that I do not look with an evil eye upon 
the profit of the Idols, or the diverſions 
of the lovers ; what I hope from this re- 
monſtrance, is only that we plain people. 


may not be ſerved as if we were idola- 


ters ; but that from the time of publiſh- 


ing this in your paper, the Idols would 


mix ratſbane only for their admirers, 


and take more care of us who do not 


love them. I am, Sir, yours, 
R e 
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WHAT- WILL NOT MASTERS DO, WHEN SERVANTS THUS PRESUME ? 


of MR SPECTATOR, MAT 30, 1711. 
Have no ſmall value for your endea- 
vours to lay before the world what 


may eſcape their obſer vation, and yet 


highly conduces to their ſervice, You 
have, I think, ſucceeded very well on 
many ſubje&s 3 and ſeem to have been 
converſant in very different ſcenes of 
life. But in the conſiderations of man- 


kind, as a Spectator, you ſhould not 


omit circumſtances which relate to the 


inferior part of the world, any more 
. i * g 5 ; 
than thoſe which concern the greater. 


There is one thing in particular which 


] wonder you have not touched upon, 
and that is the general corruption of 
manners in the ſervants of Great Bri- 


tain, I am a man that have travelled 
and ſeen many nations, but have for 
ſeven years laſt paſt reſided conſtantly 
in London, or within twenty miles of 


It: in this time J have contracted a nu- 


merous acquaintance among the beſt 
fort of people; and have hardly found 


one of them happy in their ſervants. 
This is matter ff 

foreigners, and al 
foreign countries; eſpecially fince we 
cannot but obſerve, that there is no part 


reat aſtoniſhment to; 
ſuch as have viſited 


of the world where ſervants have thoſe 


priviteges and advantages as in England: 
zhey have no where elle ſuch plentiful 


% 


of grooms in particular. 


diet, large wages „or indulgent liberty; 


there is no place wherein they. labour 


Teſs, and yet where they are fo little re- 


ſpe&ful, more waſteful, morenegligent, 
or where they ſo frequently change their 
maſters. To this I attribute, in a great 
meaſure, the frequent robberies and 
loſſes which we ſuffer on the high road 


- and in our own houſes. That indeed 


which gives me the preſent thought of 
this kind, is, that a careleſs groom of 


mine has ſpoiled me the prettieſt-pad in 


the world with only riding him ten miles; 
and I aſſure you, If I were to make a 
regiſter of all the horſes I have known 


thus abuſed by negligence of ſervants, 


the number would mount a regiment. 


I wiſh you would give us your obſer- | 


vations, that we may know how to 
treat theſe rogues, or that we maſters 
may enter into meaſures to reform them. 
Pray give us. a ſpeculation ip general 
about ſervants, and you make me yours, 

+ PHILO-BRITANNICUS. 


— 
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P. S. Pray do not omit the mention 


This honeſt gentleman, who is ſo 
deſirous that I ſhould write a fatire upon 


grooms, has a great deal of reaſon for 
his reſentment; 7 I Know no evil 


which 


as they can to a fever 


] 


2 
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which touches all mankind ſo much as 
this of the miſbehaviour of ſervants. , 


The complaint of this letter runs 
_ wholly upon men- ſervants; and I can 

attribute the licentiouſneſs which has at 
preſent prevailed among them, to no- 


thing but what an hundred before me 
have aſcribed it to, the cuſtom of giv- 
ing board-wages. This one inſtance of 


_ falſe ceconomy is ſufficient to debauch 
the whole nation of ſervants, and makes 


them as it were but for ſome part of 


their time in that quality. They are 


either attending in places where they 


% 
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me at liberty, without ſcandal, to dine, 


Thoſe whoſe liveries they wear. 


meet and run into clubs, or elſe, if they 
wait at taverns, they eat after their 


maſters, and reſerve their wages for 


other occaſions. From hence it ariſes, 


that they are but ina lower degree what 
their maſters themſelves are; and uſually 
affect an imitation of their manners: and 


you have in liveries, beaux, fops, and 
coxcombs, in as high perfection as 


among people that keep equipages. It 
is a common humour among the retinue 
of people of quality, when they are in 
their revels, that is, when they are 


out of their maſters ſight, to aſſume in 


a humorous way the names and titles of 


which means characters and diſtinctions 
become ſo familiar to them, that it is 
fo this, among other cauſes, one may 
impute a certain infolence among our 
e that they take no notice of 
any gentleman though they know him 
ever {; 
ance of their maſters. 8 
My obſcurity and tacĩturnity leave 
H think fit, at a common ordinary, in 
the meaneſt as well as the moſt ſump- 
thous houſe of entertainment. Fallin 


jn the other day at a victualling-houſe . 


near the Houſe of Peers, I heard the 


maid come down and tell the landlady- 


at the bar, that my lord biſhop ſwore 


- Re would throw her out of the window, 
if ſhe did not bring up more mild beer, 


and that my lord duke would have a 
double mug of purl. My ſurpriſe was 


| Increated, in hearing, loud and ruſtic 
voices ſpeak and anſwer to each other 


be the public affairs, by the names 
of the moit illuſtrious of our nobility ; 


until of a ſudden one came running in, 


and cried the houſe was riſing. Down 
came all the company together, and 


away! The alchouſe was immediately 
filled with clamour, and ſcoring one 


- ox to the marquis of ſucha place, oil 


Ns; 
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p well, except he is an acquaint- - 


and vinegar to ſuclt an earl, three qtarty- 


to my new lord for wetting his title, and 
ſo forth. It is athing too notorious to 
mention the crowds of- ſervants, and 
their inſolence near the courts of juſtice, 
and the ſtairs towards the ſupreme ali. 
ſembly, where there is an univ 
mackery of all order, ſuch. riotous cla- 
mour and licentious confuſion, that one 
would think the whole nation lived in 


jeſt, and there were no ſuch thing as 


rule and diſtinction among us. 

The next place of reſort, wherein the 
ſervile world are let looſe, is at the en- 
trance of Hyde Park, while the gentry 
are at the ring. Hither people bring 
their lacquies out of ſtate, and here it 


is that all they ſay at their tables, and 


act in their houſes, is communicated to 


the whole town. There are men of wit 


in all conditions of life: and mixing 
with theſe people at their diverſions, I 
have heard coquettes and prudes as well 
rallied, and inſolence and pride expoſed, 
allowing for their want of education, 
with as much humour and good ſenſe, 
as in the politeſt companies. It is a 
general obſervation, that all dependents 


run in ſome meaſure into the manners 
By and behaviour of thoſe whom they ſerve: 


you ſhall frequently meet with layers 


* 
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and men of intrigue among the lacquies, 


a well as at White's or in the ſide- 
boxes. I remember ſome years ago an 
inſtance of this kind, A footman to a 
captain of the guards uſed frequently, 
when his maſter was out of the way, to 
carry on amours and make aſſignations 
in his maſter's cloaths. The fellow 
had a very good perſon, and there are 
very many women that think no further 
than the out ſide of a gentleman; beſides 
which, he was almoſt as learned a man 


as the colonel himſelf ; I fay thus qua- 


lified, the fellow could ſcrawl billet- 
doux fo well, and furniſh a converſation 
on the common topics, that he had, as 
they eall it, a great deal of good buſi- 
nels on his hands. It happened one 


day, that coming down a tavern- ſtairs | 


in his maſter's fine guard-coat; with a 
well-drefſed woman maſked, he wet the 
colonel coming up with other company; 
but with a ready aſſurance he quitted 


his lady, came up to him, and ſaid 


© Sir, I know you have too much 1: - 


© ſped for 8 to cane me in this 


© honourable habit: but you ſee there 
is a lady in the caſe, and I hope on 
© that ſcore alſo you will put off you 
© anger until I have told you OR 
7 EO IAC. . 
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« time,” After a Tittle pauſe the colo- 


nel cleared up his countenance, and 


with an air of familiarity whiſpered his 


man apart“ Sirrah, bring the lady 


' © with you to aſk pardon for you;* then 
 aloud—* Look to it, Will, I will never 
forgive you elſe.* The fellow went 


back to his miſtreſs, and telling her 


with a loud voice and an oath, that was 


% 
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the honefteſt fellow in the, world, con- 


veyed her to an hackney coach. 
But the many 8 
ted by ſervants in the places above 


mentioned, as well as in the theatres, 


of which maſters are generally the oc- 


ities commit- 


ing reſumed on another occaſion, 
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FINEM ANIMO CERTUM, MISERISQUE VIATICA' CANIS, 

cRAS HOC FIET. IDEM CRAS FIET. QUID? QUASI MAGNUM, 
NEMPE DIEM DONAS? SED CUM LUX ALTERA VENIT, Ar 
JAM RAS HESTERNUM CONSUMPSIMUS; ECCE ALAUD RA 
 EGERIT HOS AN Nos, ET SEMPER PAULUM ERIT ULTRAs ' 
NAM QUAMVIS PROPE TE, QUANVIS TEMONE- SUB UNO, - 


| VERTENTEM 8ESE FRUSTRA SECTABERE CANTHUM. 
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: Pzrs. Sar. V. v. 64. ; 


PERS. ' FROM THEE BOTH OLD AND YOUNG, WITH PROFIT, LEARN- 


THE BOUNDS OF GOOD AND EVIL TO DISCERN. | 
| CORN, . UNHAPPY nE, WHO bos THIS WURK ADJOURN, 


AND TO TO-MORROW WOULD THE 


SEARCH DELAY; 


HIS LAZY MORROW WILL BE LIKE TO-DAY, | 
PERS, BUT Is ONE DAY OF EASE TOO MUCH TO BORROW ? 

CORN. YES, SURE; FOR YESTERDAY WAS ONCE TO-MORROWs 
THAT. YESTERDAY IS GONE, AND NOTHING GAIN'D; 7 
AND ALL THY FRUITLESS DAYS WILL THUS BE BRAIN'D+ 
FOR THOU HAST MORE TO-MORROWS YET TO ASK, 

AND WILT' BE EVER TO BEGIN THY TASK; 
| WHO, LIKE THE HINDMOST CHARIOT-WHEELS, ART CURST, 


STILL TO BR NEAR, BUT NE'ZER TO REACH THE FIRST. 
PN f | 


/ 


A S my correſpondents upon the ſub- 
LT jet of love are very numerous, it 
is my deſign, if poſſible, to range them 
under ſeveral heads, and addreſs myſelf 


to them at different times. The firſt 


branch of them, to whaſe ſervice I ſhall 
dedicate this paper, are thoſe that have 
to do with women of dilatory tempers, 
who are for ſpinning out the time of 
courtſhip to an wee e length, with- 
vut being able either to cloſe with their 
lovers, or to diſmiſs them. I have 
many letters by me filled with com- 
plaints againſt this ſort of women. In 


one of them no leſs a man than a brother 


of the coif tells me, that he began his 
ſuit viceſimo nono Caroli ſecundi, before 


he had been a twelvemonth at the Tem- 


ple; that he proſecuted it for many 
years after he was called to the bar; 
mat at preſent he is a ſerjeant at law; 
and notwithſtanding he hoped that mat- 
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ters would have been long ſince brought 


'Davpen, 


to an iſſue, the fair one ſtill demurs. 'T 


am ſo well pleaſed with this gentleman's 
phraſe, that I ſhall diſtinguiſh, this ſe& 
of women by the title of Demurrers. I 
find x another letter from one that calls 


himſelf Thyrſis, that his miſtreſs has 


been demurring above theſe ſeven years. 


But among all my plaintiffs of this na- 
ture, I moſt pity the unfortunate Philan- 
der, a man of a conſtant paſſion and plen- 
tiful fortune, who ſets forth that the ti- 
morous and irreſolute Sylvia has demur- 
red until the is paſt child- bearing. Stre- 
phon appears by his letter to be a very 


choleric lover, and irreyocably ſmitten 


with one that demurs out of ſelf-intereſt. 


He tells me with great paſſion that ſne 


has bubbled him out of his youth; that 


ſhe drilled kim on to five and fifty, and 
that he verily believes ſne will drop him 


in his old age, if ſhe can find her ac» 
count in another. I ſhall conclude this 
narrative with a letter from honeſt Sam. 

55 Hopewell, 


caſions, are too various not to need be- 
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Hopewell, avery pleaſant fellow, who 


one. 


me above thirty years. 


ũt ſeems has at laſt married a Demurrer. 


I muſt only premiſe, that Sam. who is 


a very good bottle-companion, has been 
the diverſion of his friends, u 
_ count of his paſſion, ever ſince the year 


N- ac- 
one thouſand fix hundred and eighty- 


DEAR sr, 8 | 
You know very well my paſſion for 
Mrs. Martha, and what a dance 
ſhe has led me: ſhe took me out at the 
age of two and twenty, and dodged with 
I have loved 
her until ſhe is grown as grey as a cat, 


and am with much ado become the ma- 


ſter of her perſon, ſuch as it is at pre- 
fent. She is however in my eye a very 
charming old woman. We often la- 
ment that we did not marry ſooner, but 


| the has nobody to blame for it but her- 


in her head. I have put the date of my 


thalamium, upon this occaſion. 


ſelf: you know very well that ſhe would 
never think of me while ſhe had a tooth 


aſſion, anno amoris trigeſimo primo 
inſtead of a poſy, on my wedding- ring. 
I expect you ſhould ſend me a congra- 
tulatory letter, or, if you pleaſe, an epi- 


Mrs. Martha's and yours eternally, 
SAM. HOPEWELL, 


In order to baniſh an evil out of the 
world, that does not only produce great 


uneaſineſs to private perſons, but has 


1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew the folly of 


alſo 2 very bad influence on the re 


Demurrage from two or three reflecti- 

ons, which I earneſtly recommed to the 

thoughts of my fair readers. 
Firſt of all, T would have them feri- 


- ouſly think on the ſhortneſs of their time. 


Life is not long enough for a coquette 


to play all her tricks in. A timorous 


woman drops into her grave before ſne 
has done deliberating. Were the age, of 
man the ſame that it was before the 
flood, a lady might ſacrifice half a cen- 


tury to a ſcruple, and be two or three 


ages in demurring. Had ſhe nine hun- 
dred years good, ſhe might hold out to, 
the converſion of the Jews before ſhe 


+ thought fit to be prevailed upon. But, 


alas ! ſhe ovght to play her part in haſte, 


when ſhe conſiders that ſhe is ſuddenly 


to quit the ſtage, and make room for 


oy 


er | 
In the ſecond place, I would deſire 


my temale readers to conſider, that as 


ſcarce time to admire it. 


belliſh this ſubje& with roſes and tap; 


. ceits, 'whic 


THE SPECTATOR. : 
the term of life is ſhort, that of beauty 


is much ſhorter. The fineſt kin wrinkles 
in a tew years, and loſes the ſtrength of 
it's colouring ſo ſoon, that we have 
I might em- 


bows, and 3 other ingenious co 

I may poſſibly reſerve for 
another opportunity. of 
There is a third conſideration which 


0 


I would likewiſe recommend to a De- 
murrer, and that it, the great danger 
of her falling in love when ſhe is about 


threeſcore, if ſhe cannot ſatisfy her 


doubts, and ſcruples before that time. 


There is a kind of latter ſpring, that 


ſometimes gets into the blood of an old 
woman, and turns her into a very odd 


ſort of an animal. I would therefore 


have the Demurrer conſider what a 
ſtrange figure ſhe will make, it ſhe 
chances to get over all difficulties, and 
comes to a final reſolution, in that un- 


ſeaſonable part of her life. 


I would not however be underſtood, 
by any thing J have here ſaid, to diſ- 
courage that natural modeſty in the ſex, 
which renders a retreat from, the firſt 
approaches of a lover both faſhionable 


and graceful + all that J intend, is, to 


adviſe them, when they are prompted 
by reaſon and inclination, to demur only 
out of form, and ſo far as decenty re- 
quires. A virtuous woman ſhould re- 
ject the firſt offer of marriage, as a good 
man does that of à biſhopric ; but I 
would adviſe neither the one nor the 
other to perſiſt in refuſing what they ſe- 
cretly approve. I would in this parti- 


- cular propoſe the example of Eve to all 


her daughters, as Milton has repreſent- 
ed her in the following paſſage, which 
I cannot forbear tranſcribing intire, 
though only the twelve laſt lines are to 


my preſent purpoſe. 


The rib he form'd and faſhion'd with his 
hands; „„ N 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Manlike, but diffrent ſex ; ſo lovely fair, 
That what ſeem'd. fair in all the world ſeem'd 
now 5 x. ; 
Mean, or in her ſumm' d up, in her contain d. 


And in her looks; which from that time infus'd 


Sweetneſs into my heart, unfelt before; 
And-into all things from her air inſpir'd, 
The ſpirit of love and amorous delight. 
She diſappear'd, and left me dark; 1 wak'd 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loſs, and other pleaſures all abjure; 
When out of hope, behold her, not far _ A 


7 
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guck ad I'faw her in my dream, adorn'd 


4 With what all earth or heaven could beſtow _ brought, + | 52 

4 o make her amiable. On ſhe came, Yet innocence and virgin modeſty, - 

5 ed by her heay'nly Maker, tho' unſeen, Her virtue, and the conſcience pf her wort! 
And guided by his voice, nor uninform's That would be .woo'd, and nat unſought be 

off Of nuptial ſanctity and marriage rites: . won, 5 

7 Grace was in all her ſteps, heav'u in her eye, Not obvious, not obtruſive, but retir d 

8 In every geſture dignity and love. Ĩ᷑!he more deſirable: or, to ſay all, 

: I overjoy'd, could not forbear aloud — Nature herſelf, though pure of ſinful thought, 

This turn hath made amends z thou haſt Wrought in her ſo, that ſeeing me ſhe turn'd, 

n B 5 I follow'd her: ſhe what was honour knew, 

© Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign! And with obſequious majeſty approv'd 

r « Giver of all things fair l but faireſt this My pleaded reaſon. To the nuptial bower 

t © Of all thy gifts, nor envieſt. I now ſee I led her bluſhing like the morn | 

. C v4 5 | „„ 

t ö 

5 5 + 

5 No XC, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13. 
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HERE is not, in my opinion, a 
conſiderat ion more effectual to ex- 
tinguiſh inordinate deſires in the ſoul of 
man, than the notions of Plato and his 
followers upon that ſubject. They tell 
us, that every paſſion which has been 


— 


dence in the body, remains with her in 
a ſeparate ſtate; and that the ſoul in the 
body, or out af the body, differs no 
more than the man does from himſelf, 
when he is in his houſe, or in open air. 
When therefore the apſcene ah qa in 
andy ve have once taken root, and 
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to her inſeparably, and remain in her for 
ever, after the hody is caſt off and 
thrown aſide. As an argument to con- 
firm this their doctrine they obſerve, that 
a lewd youth who goes on in a conti- 


2 * — 1 


by degrees into a libidinous old man; 

and that the paſſion ſurvives in the mind 
when it is altogether dead in the body; 
nay, that the deſire grows more violent, 


by age, at the ſame time that it has no 
Power of executing it's own purpoſes. 
If, ſay they, the foul is the moſt ſub- 
ject to theſe paſſions at a time when it 
has the leaſt inſtigationg from the body, 
we may well ſuppoſe ſhe will ſtill retain 
them when ſhe is intirely diveſted of it. 
| The very ſubſtance of the ſoul is feſtered 

ith them, the gangrene is gone $60 far 
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contracted by the. ſoul during her reſi- 


ſpread themſelves in the ſoul, they cleave 


nued courſe of yoluptuouſneſs, advances / 


and ſtrength of reaſon. 
and, like all other habits, gathers ſtrength . 


+ vb 
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. 
She heard me thus, and tho' divinely 


Da rbEx. 


to be ever cured ; the inflammation will 


rage to all eternity. | 
In this therefore, ſay the Platonifts, 
conſiſts the pyniſhment of a voluptuous 


man after death: he is tormented with 


deſires which it is impoſſible for him tq 
gratify, ſolicited hy a paſſion that has 
neither objects nor organs adapted to it; 
he lives in a ſtate of invincible-defire 
and impotence, and always burns in the 
purſuit of what he always deſpairs to 
poſſeſs. It is for this reaſon, ſays Plato, 


that the ſouls of the dead appear fre- 


3 in cœmiteries, and hover about 
the places where their bodies are buried. 
as ſtill hankering after their own-brutal 

pleaſures, and deſiring again to entr 
the body that gave them an opport 2 
ty of fulfilling them, 5 | 

Some of our moſt eminent divines 
have made uſe of this Platonic notion, 


ſo far as it regards the ſubſiſtence of our 


paiſions after death, with great beauty - 
| Plato indeed 
carries the thought very far, when he 
grafts upon it his opinion of ghoſts ap- 
pearing in places of burial, Though 1 
muſt . if one did believe that the 
departed ſouls. of men and women wan- 
dered up and down in theſe lower regi - 
ons, and entertained themſelves with the _ 
ſight of their ſpecies, one could not deviſe 
a more proper hell for an impure ſpirit 
than that which Plato has touched upon. 
The ancients ſeem to have drawn _ : 
55 N a ſtate 
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A ſtate of torments in the deſeription of 

Tantalus, who was puniſhed with the 
rage of an eternal thirſt, and ſet up to 
kde chin in water, that fled from his lips 


whenever he attempted to drink it. 
Virgil who has caſt the whole ſyſtem 

of Platonic 

Jates to the 


ZEneid gives us the puniſhment of a 


ee after death, not unlike that 


which we are here ſpeaking of, 

— Lucent genialibus altis 
Aurea fulcra toris, epulæque ante ora paratæ 
Regifico luxa : furiarum maxima juxtia 


eubat, et manibus probibet contingere menſas; 


Exurgitgue facem attollens, atque intonat ore. 


And genial feaſts with regal pomp are made: 

The queen of furies by their fide is ſet, _ 

And fnatches from their mouths 'th' untaſted 

meat; 8 

Which if they touch, het hiſſing ſnakes the 
rear 85 ; CR 


Toſſing her torch, and thynd ring in their 


ears. RYDENo 


That I may a little alleviate the ſe- 
verity of this m 

otherwiſe may loſe me ſeveral of e 
lite readers, I ſhall tranſlate a ſtory that 
has been quoted upon another occaſion 
by one of the moſt learned men of the 
preſent age, as I find it in the original. 


The reader will ſee it is not foreign to 
my preſent ſubject, and I dare ſay will 


thing it a lively repreſentation of a per- 


- fon lying under the torments of ſuch a 


kind of tantaliſm, or Platonic hell, as 


that which we have now under conſi- 


deration. Monſieur Pontignan ſpeak- 


ing of a love-adventure that happened 


to him in the country, gives the fol- 
lowing account of it. = 
When J was in the country laſt 
_ ©: ſummer, I was often in company with 
© a couple of charming women, who 

© had all the wit and beauty one could 
© defire in female companions, with a 
« daſh of coquetry, that from time to 
time gave me a great many ageceable 
.© torments. I was, after my way, in 


© love with both of them, and had ſuch 

frequent opportunities of pleading my 

_ © paſhon to them when they were aſun-, 
„ der, that I had reaſon to hope for 


_ © particular favours from each af them. 


As I was walking one evening in my 
chamber, with nothing about me but 
my night-gown, they both came into 


\ 
% 1 


% 


philoſophy, ſo far as it re- 
e ſoul of man, into beautiful 
allegories, in the ſixth book of his 


A a Q-' =» M % 0 n n a W 


| a | Es N, VI. v. 604. 
They lie helow on golden beds diſplay d, 


ſpeculatibn, which 


THE SPECTATOR. 


my room, and told me, they had: a 
very pleaſant trick to put upon · a gen- 
tleman that was in the ſame houſe, 
provided I would bear a part in it. 
a you this they told me ſuch à plauſi- 
ble flory, that I laughed at their con- 
trivance, and agreed to do whatever 
they ſheuld require of me. They 
immediately began to ſwaddle me up 
in my night-gown with long' pieces 
of linen, which they folded about 
me until they had wrapped me in 
above an hundred yards of ſwathe: 
my arms were preſſed to my ſides, 
and my legs cloſed together, by ſo 
many N one over another, that 
I looked like an Egyptian mummy. 
As I ſtood bolt upright upon one end 


a 


in this antiquefigure, one of the la- 


dies burſt out a laughing. And 
now, Pontignan,“ ſays ſhe, © we 
* intend to perform the promiſe that 


ve find hey have extorted from each 


of us. You have often aiked the fa- 


vour of us, and I dare ſay you are a 
©. better bred cavalier than to refuſe to 


go to bed to two ladies, that deſire it of 
* you.” After having ſtood a fit of 
laughter, I begged them to uncaſe me, 
* and do with me what they pleaſed. 


No, no, faid they, „we like you 


“very well as you are; and upon that 
ordered me to be carried to one of 
their houſes, and put to bed in all my 
ſwaddles. The rom was lighted up 
on all ſides; and I was laid very de- 
cently between a pair of ſheefs, with 
my head, whieh was indeed the only 
part I could move, upon a very high 
pillow : this was no ſooner done, but 
my two female friends came into bed 
to me in their fineſt night-cloaths. 
You may eaſily gneſs at the condition 
of a man that 5 a couple of the moſt 


"0 


beautiful women in the: world un- 
dreſſed and in bed with him, without 
being able to ſtir hand or foot. 1 
begged them to releaſe me, and ſtrug- 
gled all I could to get looſe, which I 
did with ſo much violence, that about 


midnight they both leaped out of the 


bed, crying out they were undone. 
But ſeeing me ſafe, they took their 
poſts again, and renewed their raillery. 

Finding all my prayers andendeavours 
were loſt, I compoſed myſelf as well 
as I could, and told them, that if — 
would not unbind me, I would fall 
alleep between them, and by that 
means diſgrace them for 8 bi 
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« al2s1-this was hmpoſſible; could I haye 
de eee 
vented me by ſeveral little ill natured 
< carefles and endearments which they 
beſtowed upon me. As much devoted 
as Tam to woman- kind, I would not 
« paſs ſuch another night to be maſter 
of the whole ſex. My reader will 
© doubtleſs be curious to know what 
became of me the next morning: why 
© trully my bed-fellows left me-about 
an hour before day, and told me, if I 

© would be good and lie ſtill, they 
* would ſend ſomebody' to take me up 


C 
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_ accordingly about nine of the clock 
in the morning an old woman came 
to unſwathe me. I bore all this very 


no meaſures with them as ſoon às L 


. old woman what was become 


aA k AA WY 


© they were by that time within ſight of 


Paris, for that they went away in a 
© coach and fix before five of the «ba : 


. * 


© in the morning. 
| m EX 
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ix FyRI4S IGNEMQUE' RUUNT, AMOR OMNIZUS iDEN. | 


-Viko,/GroRC. 111. v. 244. 


— THEY RUSH INTO THE FLAME; : 


rox LOVE is LORD OP ALL, AND 1S IN ALL THE SAME 


TAYHOUGH the ſubje&t. I am now 
WY going Up would be much more 
properly the foundation of a comedy, I 
Cannot forbear inſerting the circum- 
ſtances which pleaſed me in the account 


a young lady gave me of the loves of a 


ily in town, which ſhall be name- 
leſs ; or rather for the better ſound and 
elevation of the hiſtory, inſtead of Mr. 
and Mrs. Such-a-one, I ſhall call them 
by feigned names. Without further 
preface, you are to know, that within 


the liberties of the city of Weſtminſter | 


hves the lady Honoria, a widow about 
the age of forty, of a healthy conſtitu- 
tion, gay temper, and elegant perſon. 
She dreſſes a little too much like a girl, 


affects a childiſh fondneſs in the tone 


of her voice, ſometimes a pretty ſullen- 
neſs in the leaning of her head, and now 
and then a down-caft of her eyes on her 
fan: neither her imagination nor her 
health would ever give her to know, 
that ſhe is turned of twenty; but that 


in the midſt of theſe pretty ſoftneſſes, 


and airs of delicacy and attraction, ſhe 
has a tall daughter within a fortnight 
of fifteen, whoimpertinently comes into 
the room, and towers ſo much towards 
woman, that her mother is always 
Checked by her preſence, and every charm 


of Honoria, droops at the entrance of 


Flavia. . he agreeable Flavia would 
be what ſhe is not, as well as ker mo- 
ther Honoria; but all their beholders 
are more partial to an affectation of 


what a perlon is growing up to, than 


5 


* 
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of what has been already enjoyed, and 


is gone for ever. It is therefore allowed 
to Flavia to look forward, but not to 
Honoria to look back. Flavia is no 
way dependent on her mother with re- 
lat ion to her fortune, for which reaſon 


they live almoſt upon an equality in con- 


verſation; and as Honoria has given 
Flavia to underſtand, that it is ill-bred 
to be always calling mother, Flavia is 
as well pleaſed never to be called child. 
It happens by this means that theſe la- 
dies are generally rivals in: all places 


where they appear; and the words Mo- 
ther and Daughter never paſs between 
them but out of ſpite. Flavia one night 


at a play obſerving Honoria draw the 


eyes of leveral in the pit, called to a lady 


who ſat by her, and bid her aſk her 
mother to lend her her ſnuff box for one 


moment. Another time, when a lover 
of Honoria was on his knees beſecching 
the favour to. kiſs her hand, Flavia 


ruſhing into the room, kneeled down by 
him and aiked her bleſſing. Several of 


theſe contradiftory acts of duty have 
raiſed between them ſuch a coldnets, 


that they generally converſe when they 
are in mixed company by way of talking 
at one another, and not to one another. 
Honoria is ever complaining of a cer- 


tain ſufficiency in the young women of 


this age, who aſſume to themſelves an 
authority of carrying all things before 


them, as if they were ſſeſſors of the 5 
eſteem of mankind, and all, who were 


but a year before them in the world, 


\ wers. A, 
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as ſoon as it was time for-me to riſe 2 


impatiently, being reſolved to take my 
revenge of my tormentors, and to keep 


was at liberty; but upon _—_ my 
e of the - 
two ladies, ſhe told me ſhe believed 
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Here . e or diſeaſed. Flavia, Upon hearing this; Craſtin, with a 


. order of men in this. 


L young lad 
| repreſent 


ol a ſkilful lover. 


miſtreſſes s hand, and 


upon ſuch a provocation, is ſure to ob- 


- ſerve, that there are people who can re- 
ſign nothing, and know not how to give 


up what they know they cannot hold 
that there are thoſe who will not allow 
youth their follies, not becauſe they are 


5 themſelves paſt them, but becauſe they 
love to continue in them. Theſe beau- 


ties rival each other on all occaſions, 
not that they have always had the ſame 
lovers, but each has kept up a vanity to 


me the other the charms of her lover. 


Dick Craſtin and Tom Tulip, among 
many others, have 'of late been pre- 
tenders to this family: Dick to Honoria, 
Tom to Flavia. Dick is the only ſur- 
viving beau of the laſt age, and Tom 
almoſt the only one that keeps up that 

"I with I could repeat the little cir- 
cumſtances of a converſation of the 
pur lovers with the ſpirit in which the 
„I had my account from, 


honour to be preſent ; but it ſeems Dick 
Craſtin, the admirer of Honoria, and 


Tom Tulip, the pretender to Flavia, 


were purpoſely admitted together by the 
ladies, that each might ſhew the other 
that her lover had the ſuperiority in the 
agcompliſhments, of that ſort of creature 


© whom the ſillier part of women call a 
fine gentleman, 


As this age has a 
much more groſs taſte in courtſhip, as 


well as in every thing elſe, than the laſt. 


had, theſe gentlemen are inftances of it 
in their different manner of application. 
Tulip is ever making alluſk 

vigour of his perſon; the ſinewy force of 


his make; while Craſtin profeſſes a wary 


obſervationoftheturns of his miſtreſſes's 
mind. Tulip gives himſelf the air of a 
reſiſtleſs raviſher, Craſtin practiſes that 
Poetry is the inſe- 
parable property of every man in love; 
and as men of wit write verſes on thoſe. 
' occaſions, the reſt of the world repeat 
the verſes of others. Theſe ſervants of 


one another, rather than interchange 
diſcourſe in what they {aid when. they 
met. Tulip the other day ſeized his 
| repeated out of 
Ovid's Art of Love= — 


TJis L can in ſoft battles paſs the night, 


Vet riſe next morning vigorous for the fight, > 


Birth as tha day, and aQtive as the ight, 3 


— — 


- 


it at a viſit where I had the . 
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air of deference, play d Honoria's fan, 
androgen SHES 
Sedley has that prevailing gentle art, 
That can with a refiſtleſs charm impart | 
The looſeſt wiſhes to the chaſteſt heart: 
Raiſe ſuch a conflict, Kindle ſuch a fire, 
Between declining virtue and defire, , 
Till the poor vanquiſh'd maid diffolves away 
In dreams all night, in fighs and tears all day, 
When Craſtin had uttered theſe verſes 
with a tenderneſs which at once ſpoke. 
paſſion and reſpe&, Honoria caſt a tri- 
umphant glance at Flavia; as exulting 
in the elegance of Craſtin's courtſhip, 


and upbraiding her with the homlineſs 


of Tulip's. Tulip underſtood the re- 
proach, and in return began to applaud 
the wiſdom of old amorous gentlemen, 
who turned their miſtreſs's imagination 
as far as poſſible from what they had 
long themſelves forgot, and ended his 
diſcourſe with a fly recommendation of 
the doctrine of Platonic Love; at the 
ſame time he ran over, with a laughing 
eye, Craſtin's thin legs, meagre looks, 
and ſpare body. The old gentleman 
immediately left the room with ſome 
diſorder, and the converſation fell upon 
untimely paſſion, after love, and unſea- 

ſonable youth. Tulip ſung, danced, 


moved before the glaſs, led his miſtreſs 


ons to the 


half a minuet, hummed—= _ 

Celia the fiir, in the bloom of fifteen 3 
when there came a ſervant with a letter 
to him, which was as follows. . 


J Underſtand very well what you meant 


the ladies were uſed to imitate their 
manner of converſation, and allude to 


by your mention of Platonic Love. 
I ſhould be glad to meet you immediately 
in Hyde Park, or behind Montague 
Houle, or attend you to Barn Elms, or 
any other faſhionable place that is fit for 
a gentleman to die in, that you ſhall ap- 
point for, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
1 OH SP RICHARD CRASTIN- 


Tulip's colour changed at the reading 
of this epiſtle ; for which reaſon his mii- 
treſs ſnatched it to read the contents. 
While ſhe was doing ſo, Tulip went 
away, and the ladies now agreeing in a 
common calamity,bewailed together the 
dangers of their lovers. They imme- 
diately undreſſed to go out, and took 
hackneys to prevent miſchief : but, after 
alarwing all parts of the town, Crain 
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was found by his window in his pumps 


at Hyde Park, which appointment Tu- 


lip never kept, but made his eſcape thto 


the country; Flavia tears her hair for 
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5 
his inglorious ſafety, curſes and deſpiſes 
hercharmer, is fallen in love with Craſ- 
tin: which is the firſt part of the whey. 
of the Rival Mother, - „ 
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" WHEN OUT OF TWENTY I CAN PLEASE NOT TWO froncmm. 
... ONE” LIKES THE PHEASANTS'S WING, AND ONE THE LEG; © 


TE vl GAR BOIL, THE LEARNED ROAST AN KG: 
ARD TASR, TO. HIT TRE PALATE OF SUCH GUESTS. 


EV over the- late packets 


of letters which have been ſent to 
me, I found the following. 

VC 
Y.ovR paper is a part of my tea- 


equipage ; and my ſervant knows 


my humour ſo well, that calling for my 


 vſual hour, the anſwered, the Spectator 


was not yet come in; but that the tea- 


© kettle-boiled, and me expected it every 


moment. Having thus in part ſignified 
to you the eſteem and veneration which 


have for you, T muſt put you in mind 
of the catalogue of books which you 
have promiſed to recommend to our ſex; 
for J have deferred furniſhing my cloſet 
with authors, until I receive your ad- 
vice in this particular, being your daily 
diſciple and humble fervanty : 
i r ox 09010 NETS 


In anfiverto my fair diſgiple; whom 
I am yery proud of, I muſt acquaint her 


and the reſt of my readers, that ſince I 


. havecalled'out for help in my catalogue 


of a lady's library, I have received 


many letters upon that head, ſome of 
huſbands or perſonated ones I cannot 
tell, but the books they recommend are 
as follow. A Paraphraſe on the Hiſ- 
tory of Suſannah. Rules to keep Lent. 
The Chriſtian's Overthrow prevented. 
A Diſſuaſive from the Playhouſe. | 
Virtues of Camphire, with Directions 
to make Camphire Tea. The Plea» 
ſures of a Country Life. 

vernment of the T 
dated from Cheapſide deſires me that I 
would adviſe all young wives to make 


which I ſhall give an account of. 


In the firſt claſs I ſhall take notice of 


thoſe who come to me from eminent 
bookſellers, who every one of them 
mention with reſpect the authors they 
have printed, and conſequently have an 


eye to their own. advantage more than 


to that of the ladies. One tells me, 
that he thinks it abſolutely neceſſary for 
women to have .true notions of right 
and equity, and that therefore they can- 
not peruſe a better book than Dalton's 


- 


Por g. 
Country Juſtice ; another thinks they | 
cannot be without TheCompleatJockey« 
A third obſerving the curioſity and de- 
fire of prying into ſecrets, which he tells 
me is natural to the fair-ſex, ig of opi- 
nion this female inclination, if well di- 
rected, might turn very much to their 
advantage, and therefore recommends 
to me Mr. Mede upon the Revelations. 


A fourth lays it down as an unqueſtion- 


able truth, that a lady cannot be tho- 


roughly accompliſhed who has not read 
The Secret Treaties and Ne 


cilations ' 


of Marſhal D*Eftrades. Mr. Jacob 


Tonſon, jun. is of opinion, that Bayle's 


Dictionary might be of very great uſe 
to the ladies, in order' to make them 
| rok ſcholars. Another, whoſe name 
k have forgotten, thinks it highly pro- 

per that every woman with child ſhould 
read Mr. Wall's Hiſtory of Infant Bap- 
tiſm; as another is very importunate 
to recommend to all my temale readers 


The e ; being a Vindi- 


cation of the Patriarchal Scheme, &c. | 
In the ſecond claſs I ſhall mention 


books which are recommended by huſ- 


bands, if I may believe the writers of 
them. Whether or no they are real 


The. 


The Go- 


ongue. A letter 


2A. 


themſelves 
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themſelves. miſtreſſes of Wingate's 
Arithmetic, and concludes with a poſt- 
ſcript, that he hopes I will not forget 
'The Counteſs of Kent's Receipts. | 

I mayreckon the ladies themſelves as 


2 third claſs among theſe my corre- 


| ſpondents and privy-counſellors. In a 
letter from one of them, I am adviſed 
to place Pharamond at the head of my 
catalogue, and, if I think e e hang 


give the ſecond place to Caſſandra. 


Coquetilla begs menot to think of nail- 
ing women upon their knees with ma- 
nuals of devotion, nor of ſcorching their 
faces with books of houſewitery. Flo- 
rella deſires to know if there are any 
books written againſt prudes, and in- 
| treats me, if there are, to give them a 
place in my library. Plays of all ſorts 
Rave their . ſeveral advocates. All for 
Love is mentioned in above fifteen let- 


ters; Sophoniſba, or Hannibal's Over- 


throw, in a dozen; the Innocent Adul- 
tery is likewiſe highly approved of; 
Mithridates King of Pontus has many 
friends; Alexander the Great and Au- 
rengezebe have the ſame number of 


voices; but Theodoſius, or the Force of 


Love, carries it from all the reſt. 
I ſhould, in the laſt place, mention 


ſuch books as have been propoſed by 


men of learning, and thoſe wlio appear 


p96 44 wan judges of this matter; and 
mu 


here take occaſion to thank A. B. 
whoever it is that conceals himſelf un- 
der thoſe two letters, for his advice upon 
this ſubject: but as I find the work I 
have undertaken to be very difficult, I 
all defer the executing of it until I am 
further acquainted with the thoughts of 
my judicious contemporaries, and have 
time to examine the ſeveral books they 
. offer tome; being reſolved, in an affair 
off this moment, to proceed with the 
greateſt caution. „ 
In the mean while, as I have taken 
the ladies under my particular care, 


a work o 
ſary; beſides, I am the more encouraged, 


I ſhall make it my buſineſs to find 


out in the beſt authors ancient and mo- 


dern ſuch paſſages as may be for their 


uſe, and endeavour t6 accommodate 


them as well as I can to their taſte; not 
queſtioning but the valuable part of the 
ſex will eaſily pardon me, if from time 
to time I laugh at thoſe little vanities 
and follies which appear in the beha- 
viour of ſome of them, and which are 


more proper for ridicule than a ſerious 
cenſure. Moſt books being calculated 


for male readers, and generally written 
with an eye to men of learning, makes 
this nature the more neceſ- 


becauſe I flatter myſelf that JI ſee the 
ſex daily improving by theſe my ſpecu- 
lations. My fair readers are already 
deeper ſcholars than the beaus ; I could 
name ſome of them who talk much bet- 
ter than ſeveral gentleman that make a 
figure at Will's ; and as I frequently 
receive letters from the fine Ladies and 
pretty Fellows, I cannot but obſerve that 
the former are ſuperior to the others not 
only in the ſenſe but in the ſpelling. 
This cannot but have a good effect up- 
on the female world, and keep them 
from being charmed by thoſe empty 
coxcombs that have hitherto been ad- 
mired among the women, though 
laughed at among the men. 


_ IT am credibly informed that Tom 


* 
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Tattle paſſes for an impertinent fel- 
low; that Will Trippit begins to be 
ſmoked; and that Frank Smoothly 
himſelf is within a month ofa coxcomb, 
in caſe I think fit to continue this pa- 


per. For my part, as it is my buſi- 


neſs in ſome meaſure to detect ſuch as 


would lead aſtray weak minds by their 


falſe pretences to wit..and judgment, 
humour and gallantry, I ſhall not fail 
to lend the beſt lights I am able to the 
fair-ſex for the continuation of Her 


their diſcoveries, | 


1. .. oo A-Rod 
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2er WISE, CUT OFF'LONG CARES 
FROM THY CONTRACTED SAN. - 

Au WHILST WE SPEAK THE ENVIOUS TIME 
Doru MAKE SWIFT HATSE AWAY : 

T, USE THY PRIME, 


| "THEN SEISE THE PRESEN 


0 E all of us complain of the 
VV < ſhortneſs of time, faith Se- 
neca, and yet have much more than 

ve know what to do with. Our lives, 
ſays he, are ſpent either in doing no- 

« thing at all, or in doing nothing that 

_ © we ought to do: we are always com- 

I plaining our days are few, and acting 
bas though there would be no end of 
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: ' deſcribed our inconſiſtency with our- 
ſelves in this particular, by all thoſe 
i various turns of expreſſion and thought 
which are peculiar to his writings. 
LI often confider mankind as wholly 
inconſiſtent with itſelf in a point that 
, bears ſome affinity to the former. 
Though we ſeem grieved at the ſhort- 
. neſs of life in general, we are wiſhing 
» every period of it at an end. The mi- 
5 nor longs to be at age, then to be a man 
of buſineſs, then to make up an eſtate, 
4 then to arrive at honours, then to retire. - 
a Thus, although the whole of life is al- 
A lowed by every one to be ſhort, the 
5 ſeveral diviſions of it appear long and 
* tedious. We are for lengthening our 
5 ſpan in general, but would fain con- 
11 tract the parts of which it is compoſed. 
bs The uſurer would be very well ſatisfied 
e to have all the time annihilated that lies 
3 between the preſent moment and next 


quarter-day. The politician would be 

contented to loſe three years in his lite, 

could he place things in the poſture 

which he fancies they will ſtand in after 
ſuch a revolution of time. The lover 

would be glad to ſtrike out of exiſt- 

ence all the moments that are to paſs 

away before the happy meeting. Thus, 

. as faſt as our time runs, we ſhould be 
I. very glad in moſt parts of our lives, that 
: tran much faſter than it does. Several 
tours of the day hang upon our hands, 

My we with away whole years; and tra- 


NOR TRUST ANOTHER DAN. 


© them.” That noble philoſopher has 
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vel through time as through a country 
filled with many wild and empty waſtes, 
which we would fain hur 
we may arrive at thoſe ſeveral little ſet- 
tlements or imaginary points of reſt 
which are diſperſed up and down in it. 

If we divide the life of moſt men into 
twenty parts, we ſhall find that at leaſt 
nineteen of them are mere gaps and 
chaſms which are neither filled with 
pleaſure nor buſineſs. I do not how- 
ever include in this calculation the life 
of thoſe men who are in à perpetual 


hurry of affairs, but of thoſe only who. 


are not always engaged in ſcenes of ac- 
tion; and I hope I ſhall not do an un- 
acceptable piece of ſervice to theſe per- 
ſons if 1 point out to them certain me- 
thods for the filling up their empty 
ſpaces of life. 
The firſt is the exerciſe of virtue in 
the moſt general acceptation of the word. 
T hat particular ſcheme which compre- 


hends the ſocial virtues, may give em 
ployment tothe moſt induſtrious temper, 


and find a man in buſineſs more than 
the moſt active ſtation in life. To ad- 
viſe the ignorant, relieve the needy, 
comfort the afflicted, are duties that fall 


in our way almoſt every day of our 


lives. A man has frequent opportuni- 


ties of mitigating the fierceneſs of a 


party; of doing juſtice to the character 
of a deſerving man; of ſoftening the en- 
vious, quieting the angry, and rectify- 
ing the prejudiced; which are all of them 
employments ſuited to a reaſonable na- 
ture, and bring great ſatisfa&tion to the 
perſon who can buſy himſelf in them 
with diſcretion. : | . 
There is another kind of virtue that 
may find employment for thoſe retired 
hours in which we are altogether left to 
overſelves, and deſtitute of company and 
| 152 Az converſation; 


over, that 


The methods I ſhall 


- propoſe to them are as follow. 
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converſation ; I mean thatfintercourſe 
and communication which every rea- 
ſonable creature ought to maintain with 
the great Author of his being. The 


man who lives under an habityal ſenſe 


of the Divine preſence keeps up a per- 
petual chearfulneſs of temper, and en- 


Joys every moment the ſatisfaction of 


thinking himſelf in company with his 
deareſt and beſt of friends. The time 


never lies heavy upon him; it is impoſ- 


ſible for him to be alone. His thoughts 
and paſſions are the moſt buſied at ſuch 


hours when thoſe of other men are the 


moſt unactive; he no ſooner ſteps out of 
the world but his heart burns with de:. 
votion, ſwells with hope, and triumphs 
in the conſciouſneſs of that . preſence 
which every where ſurrounds him; or, 
'on the contrary, pours out it's fears, 
it's ſorrows, it's eee to the 


- great Supporter of it's exiſtence. 


I have here only conſidered the ne- 


ceſſity of a man's being virtuous, that 
he may have ſomething to do; but if we 


Conſider further, that the exerciſe of 
virtue is not only an amuſement for the 


time it laſts, but that it's influence ex- 


tends to thoſe parts of our exiſtence 
which lie beyond the grave, and that 
our whole Eternity is to take it's colour 


from thoſe hours which we here PDE. 


in yirtue or in vice, the argument redou- 


bles upon us, for putting in practice 


his method of paſſing away our time. 
When a man has but a little ſtock to 
improve, and has opportunities of turn- 
ing it all to good account, what ſhall we 
think of him if he ſuffers nineteen parts 


of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs 
even the twentieth to his ruin or diſad- 


vantage? But becauſe the mind cannot 
be always in it's fervours, nor ſtrained 
up to a pitch of virtue, it is neceſſary to 
find out proper employments for it in 
it's relaxations. 


« = 


'The next method therefore that I 


would propoſe to fill up our time, ſhould. 


be uſctul and innocent diverſions. I 
muſt confeſs I think it is below reaſon- 


able creatures to be altogether conver- . 


. fant in ſuch diverſions as are merely in- 


nocent, and have nothing elſe to recom- 


mend them, but that there is no hurt in 
them. Whether any Kind of gaming 
has even thus much to ſay for itſelf, 


I I ſhall not determine; but I think it is 


very wonderful to ſee perſons of the 


oo" in ſhuffling and dividing a pack 
0 


cards, with no other converſation but 


what is made up of a few game phraſes, 


and no other ideas but thoſe of black 
or red ſpots ranged together in different 


figures. Would not a man laugh to 


hear any one of this ſpecies complaining 
that life is ſhort? _ 75 
The ſtage might be made a perpetual 
ſource of the moſt noble and uſeful en- 
tertainments, were it under proper re- 
JJ . 
But the mind never unbends itſelf ſo 


agreeably as in the converſation of a 
well- choſen friend. There is indeed no 


bleſſing of life that is any way compara- 
ble to the enjoyment of a diſcreet and 


"virtuous friend. It eaſes and unloads 


the mind, clears and improves the un- 
derſtanding, engenders thoughts and 
knowledge, animates virtue 'and good 


. reſolution, ſoothes and allays the paſ- - 


ſions, and finds employment for moſt 
of the yacant hours of life. | 
Next to ſuch an intimacy with a par- 
ticular perſon, one would endeavour 
after a more general converſation with 
ſuch as are able to entertain and improve 
thoſe with whom they converſe, which 
are qualifications that ſeldom go aſunder. 
I here are many other uſeful amuſe- 
ments of life, which one would endea- 
vour to multiply, that one might on all 
occaſions have recourſe to Gratthing 
rather than ſuffer the mind to lie idle, 
or run adrift with any paſſion that 

chances to riſe in it. 8 55 
A man that has a taſte for muſic, 
painting, or archite&ure, is like one 
that has another ſenſe when compared 
with ſuch as have no reliſh of thoſe 
arts. The florifl, the planter, the gar- 
dener, the huſbandman, when they are: 
only as accompliſhments to the man of 
fortune, are great reliefs to a country 
life, and many ways uſeful to thoſe 

who are poſleſſed of them. 

But of all the diverſions of life, there 
is none ſo proper to fill up its empty 
ſpaces as the reading of uſeful and en- 
tertaining authors. But this I ſhall 
only touch upon, becauſe it in ſome 
meaſure nterferes with the third me- 
thod, which I ſhall propoſe in another 
paper, for the employment of our dead 
unactive bodies, and which I ſhall only 
mention in general to be the purſuit of 
knowledge. : | 1 
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in my Saturday's paper, for fill- 
ing up thoſe empty ſpaces of life which 
are ſo tedious and burthenſome to idle 
people, is the employing ourſelves in the 


_ of knowledge. I remember Mr. 


yle, ſpeaking of a certain mineral, 
tells us, that a man may conſume his 
whole life in the ſtudy of it, without 
arriving at the knowledge of all it's 
qualities. The truth of it is, there is 


not a ſingle ſcience, or any branch of 


it, that might not'furniſh a man with 


buſineſs for life, though it were much 
longer than it is. 


0 


I ſhall not here engage on choſe beaten 


ſubjects of the uſefulneſs of knowledge, 


nor of the pleaſure and perfection it 
gives the mind, nor on the methods of 
attaining it, nor recommend any par- 
ticular branch of it, all which have been 
the topics of many other writers; but 
ſhallindulge myſelf in a ſpeculation 
that is more uncommon, and may there- 


fore perhaps be more entertaining. 
| I have before ſhewn how the unem- 


ployed parts of life appear long and 
tedious, and ſhall here endeavour to 
ſhew how thoſe parts of life which are 


. exerciſed in ſtudy, reading, and the 
purſuits of knowledge, are long but not 
ted ious, and by that means diſcover a 


method of lengthening our lives, and 
at the ſame time of turning all the parts 
of them to our advantage. | 
Mr. Locke obſerves, that we get the 
idea of time, or duration, by releRting 
on that train of ideas which ſucceed one 
another in our minds: that for this rea- 


ſon when we fleep ſoundly without 


dreaming, we have no perception of 
time, or the length of it, whilſt we 
ſleep; and that the moment wherein we 


leave off to think, until the. moment 


we begin to think again, ſeems to have 
no diſtance. To which the author adds 


And ſo I doubt not but it would 
be to a waking man, if it were poſ- 


ſible for him to keep only one idea in 


* his mind, without variation, and the 
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Tus laſt method which I propoſed 


Y 


MAT. EPIG, XXIII. . 10. 


"THE PRESENT JOYS OF LIFE WE DOUBLY, TASTE, = _ +; 
RY LOOKING: BACK WITH PLEASURE ON THE PAST, 


© ſucceſſion of others ; and we ſee, that 
© one who fixes his thoughts very in- 
© tently on one thing, ſo as to take hut 
© little notice of the ſucceſſion of ideas 
© that paſs in his mind whilſt he is taken 
© up. with that earneſt contemplation, - 


© lets ſlip out. of his account a good 


© part of that duration, and thinks that ; 


© time ſhorter than it is.“ | 

We might carry this thought further, 
and conſider a man as, on one ſide, 
ſhortening his time by thinking on no- 
thing, or but a few things; ſo, on the 


other, as lengthening it, by employing 


his thoughts on many ſubjects, or by 
entertaining a quick and conſtant ſuc- 


ceſſion of ideas. Accordingly Monſieur 
Mallebranche, in his Enquiry after 
Truth, which was publiſhed ſeveral 


years before Mr. Locke's Eſſay on Hu- 
man Underſtanding, tells us, / that it is 


poſſible ſome creatuxes may think half 


an hour as long as we do a thouſand 
years; or look upon that ſpace of dura- 


tion which we call a minute, as an hour, 


a week, a month, or a whole age. 


This notion of Monſieur Malle- a 
branche, is capable of ſome little ex- 


planation from what I have quazed out 
of Mr. Locke; for if our notion of time 
is produced by our reflecting on the 
ſucceſſion of ideas in our mind, and this 
ſucceſſion may be infinitely accelerated 


or retarded, it will follow, that different - | 
"beings may have different notions of the 


ſame parts of duration, according as 
their ideas, which we ſuppoſe are equals 


ly diſtinct in each of them, follow one 


another in a greater or leſs degree of 
rapidity. Re OR 


There is a famous paſſage in the Al. 


coran, which looks as if Mahomet had 


been poſſeſſed of the notion we are now 
' ſpeaking of. It is there ſaid, that the 


angel Gabriel took Mahomet out of his 
bed one morning to give him a ſight of 


all things in the ſeven heavens, in pa- 


radiſe, and in hell, whieh the prophet 


took a diſtin& view of; and after hav- 


ing held ninety thouſand conferences 
e With 
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with: God, was brought back a in to by 
At: no ſooner raiſed his head above the water 
but he found himſelf ſtanding by the 


fide of the tub, with the great men of 


his bed. All this, ſays the Alcoran, 
was tranſacted in ſo ſmall. a ſpace of 


time, that Mahomet at his return found 
his bed ftill warm, and took up an 


earthen pitcher, which was thrown 
down at the very inſtant that the angel 
Gabriel carried him away, before the 
water was all ſpilt. 2 7 


There is a very pretty ſtory in the 
- Turkiſh Tales which relates to this 
| png of that famous impoſtor, and 


ars ſome affinity to the ſubject we are 
now npon. A ſultan of Egypt; who was 
an infidel, uſed to laugh at this circum- 


ſtance. in Mahomet's life, as what was 
- altogether impoſſible and abſurd ; but 


converſing one day with a great doctor 


in the law, who had the gift of work ing 
miracles, the doctor told him he would 
quickly convince him of the truth of this 
paſſage in the hiſtory of - Mahomet, if 

e would conſent to do what he fhould 


defire of him. Upon this the ſultan was - 


directed to place himſelf by an huge tub 
of water, which he did accordingly; 
and as he ſtood by the tub amidſt a circle 
of his great men, the holy man bid him 
plunge his head into the water, and 
draw it up again: the king accordingly 


thruſt his head into the water, and at 


the ſame time found himſelf at the foot 


of a mountain on a ſea-ſhore, The king 
immediately began to rage againſt his 
doctor for this piecg of treachery and 


witchcraft ; but at length, knowing it 


. was in vain to be angry, he ſet himſelf 


to think on proper methods for getting 


a livelihood in this ftrange country. 


Accordingly he applied himſelf to fome 


prope whom he ſawat work in a neigh- 
Red 


. . © bouring wood: theſe people condu 


him to a town. that ſtood at a little diſ- 


tance from the wood, where, after ſome - 
- adventures, he married a woman of great 


beauty and fortune. He lived with this 


woman ſo long until he had by her ſeven 
ſons and ſeven danghters; he was after. 

wards reduced to great wart, and forced 

- - to think of plying in the ſtreets as a 

| pores for his Kvelihood. One day as 
E 


was walking alone by the ſea- ſide, 


being ſeized with many melancholy re- 


flections upon his former and his pre- 


> ſent ſtate of life, which had raiſed a fit 
of devotion in him, he threw off his 


_ cloaths with a deſign to waſh himſelf, 
according to the cultom'of the Maho- 


metans, before he ſaid his prayers. 
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After his firſt plunge into the ſea, he 


his court about him, and the holy man 
at his ſide. He immediatelywpbraided 


his teacher for having ſent him on ſuch _ 


a courſe of adventures, and betrayed 
him into ſo long a ſtate of miſery and 
ſervitude; but was wonderfully ſurpriſed 
when he heard that the ſtate he talked of 


was only a dream and deluſion; that he 


had not ſtirred from the place where he 
then ſtood; and that he had only dipped 
his head into the water, and immedi- 
ately taken it out again. 
The Mahometan doctor took this oc- 
caſion of inſtructing the ſultan, that no- 
thing was impoſſible with God; and 
that He, with whom a thouſand years 
are but as one day, can, if he pleaſes, 
make a fingle day, nay a ſingle mo- 
ment, appear to any of his creatures as 
a thouſand years. i 
I ſhall leave my reader to compare 
theſe Eaſtern fables with the notions of 
thoſe two great philoſophers whom I 
have quoted in this paper; and ſhall only, 
by way-of application, deſire him to 
conſider how we may extend life beyond 
it's natural dimenhons, by applying 
ourſelves diligently to the -purſuits of 
knowledge. „% Bas TITS og 
The hours of a wiſe man are length- 
ened by his ideas, as thoſe of a fool are 
by his paſſions ; the time of the one is 
long, becauſe he does not know what 
to do with it; ſo is that of the other, 
becauſe he diſtinguiſhes every moment 
of it with uſeful or amuſing thoughts; 


or in other words, becauſe the one is 


always wiſhing it away,' and the other 


always enjoying it. 


How different is the view of paſt life, 
in the man who is grown old in know- 


' ledge and wiſdom, from that of him who 


is grown old in ignorance and folly ! 
The latter is like the owner of a baren 
country. thatsfills his eye with the pro- 
ſpect of naked hills and plains, which 
produce nothing either profitable or or- 


namental; the other beholds a beautiful 


and ſpacious landſkip divided into de- 
lighttul gardens, green meadows, fruit- 
ful fields, and can ſcarce caſt his eye 
on a ſingle ſpot. of his poſſeſſions, that 


is not covered with ſome beautiful 


SE. 


plant or flower. L 
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LIGHT $0RROWS SPEAK,' GREAT GRIEF IS DUMB. ' 


| HA read the two following 


| letters with much pleaſure, I can- 
not but think the good ſenſe of them will 


be as agreeable to the town as any thing 


I could fay either on the topics they 
treat of, or any other. They both al- 


| Jude to former papers of mine; and I 


do not queſtion but the firſt, which is 
upon inward mourning, will be thought 
the production of a man who is well 
acquainted with the generous yearnings 
of diſtreſs. in a manly temper, which is 
above the relief of tears. A ſpeculation 
of my own on that ſubject I ſhall defer 
until another occaſion. | 


The ſecond letter is from a lady of a 
mind as great as her underſtanding. 


There is perhaps ſomething in the be- 


ginning of it which I ought in modeſty 


to conceal ; -but I have ſo much eſteem 
for this correſpondent, that I will not 
alter a tittle of what ſhe writes, though 
I am thus ſcrupulous at the price of be- 
ing ridiculous, | . 
MR, SPECTATOR, VV 
] Was very well pleaſed with your diſ- 
courſe upon general mourning, and 
ſhould be obliged to you if you would 


enter into the matter more deeply, and 
give us your thoughts upon the common 


ſenſe the ordinary people have of the 
demonſtrations of grief, who preſcribe 
rules and faſhions to the moſt ſolemn 
affliction; ſuch as the loſs of the neareſt 
relations and deareſt friends. Vou can- 


not go to viſit a ſick friend, but ſonie 


impertinent waiter about him obſerves 
the muſcles of your face, as ſtrictly as 
if they were prognoſtics of his deatk or 
recovery. "If he happens to be taken 
from you, you are immediately ſur- 
rounded with numbers of theſe ſpecta- 
tors, who expect a melancholy ſhrug of 


your ſhoulders, a. pathetical ſhake of 
pour head, and an expreſſive diſtortion 
of your face, to meaſure your affection 


and value for the deceaſed : but there 


in their favour as immoderate weeping. 
As all their paſſions are ſuperficial, they 


imagine the ſeat of love and friendſhip 


and weeping are inde 


to be placed viſibly in the eyes: t 
judge what ſtock of kindneſs you — 5 
for the living, by the quantity of tears 
you pour out for the dead; ſo that if 
one body wants that quantity of ſalt- 
water another abounds with, he is in 
reat danger of being thought inſenſi- 
ble or ill natured: they are ſtrangers to 
friendſhip, whoſe grief happens not to 
be moiſt enough to wet 898 a parcel of 


_ handkerchiets. But experience has told 
us, nothing is ſo fallacious as this out- 


ward ſign of ſorrow; and the natural 
r of our bodies will teach us that 
this flux of the eyes, this faculty of 


weeping, is peculiar only to ſome con- 


ſtitutions. We obſerve in the tender 
bodies of children, when croſſed in their 
little wills and expectations, how dif. 


ſolvable they are into tears; if this were 


what grief is in men, nature would not 
be able to ſupport them in the exceſs of 
it for one moment. Add to this ob- 

ſervation, how quick is their tranſition 


from this paſſion to that of their joy! 


I will not ſay we ſee often, in the next 
tender things to children, tears ſned 
without much grieving. Thus it is 


common to ſhed tears without much 


ſorrow, and as common to ſuffer much 
ſorrow without Wale tears. Grief 

d frequent com- 
ere W. but, I believe, never in their 


igheſt exceſſes. As laughter does nog 


proceed from profound joy, ſo neither 
does weeping from profound ſorrow. 


The ſorrow which appears ſo eaſily at 


the eyes, cannot have pierced deeply 


into the heart. The heart diſtended 
with grief, ſtops all the paſſages for 
tears or lamentations. 5 


Now, Sir, what T would incline you 


to in all this, is, that you would inform 


the ſhaflow critics and obſerversb u 
ſorrow, that true affliction labours to 
be inviſible, that it is a ſtranger. to ce- 
remony, and that it bears in it's .own 
nature a dignity much above the litiſe 
circumſtances which are affẽged under 


Sir, I have lately loft a dear friend, for 


whom T have not yet ſhed a tear, and 


Ts: 
* 
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that ſubject would be the more accept- 
able to, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
l B. D. 
5 MR. $PECTATOR, | JUNE-THE 15th, 

A® I hope there are but few that have 
{o little gratitude as not to acknow- 


| ledge the uſefulneſs of your pen, and 
to eſteem it a public benefit; ſo I am 


ſienſible, be that as it will, you muſt 


nevertheleſs find the ſecret and incom- 


parable pleafure of d6ing good, and be 
a great ſharer in the entertainment you 

give. I acknowledge our ſex to be 

much obliged, -and I hope improved by 
Fur tabours, and even your intentions, 
more particularly for our ſervice; - If it 
be true, as it is ſometimes "ſaid, that 
our ſex have an influence on the other, 
your paper may be a yet more general 
good. Your directing us to reading is 
eertainly the beſt means to our inſtruc- 
tion; but I think, with you, caution 
in that particular very uſeful, ſince the 
improvement of our underſtandings may, 
or may not, be of ſervice to us, accord- 
ing as it is managed. It has been 
thoughtwe are not generally ſo ignorant 


as ill-taught ; or that our ſex does ſo 
often want wit, judgment, or know- 


ledge, as the right application of them; 
you are ſo well-bred, as to ſay your fair 
readers are already deeper ſcholars than 
the beaux, and that you could name 


fome of them that talk much better than 


feveral gentlemen that make a figure at 
Will's : this may poſſibly be, and no 
great compliment, in my opinion, even 


ofing your compariſon to reach 
Tom's and the Grecian : fure: you are 


too wile to think that a real commenda- 
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for that reaſon your animadverſions on 


trader in Cheaptde,. though I am wot 
at all prejudiced in his favour, in re- 


= ads. a. A ls 


* 


tion of a woman. Were it not rather 

to be wiſhed we improved in our own + 

ſphere, and 'approved ourſelves better 
aughters, wives, mothers, and friends ? 
'T cannot but agree with the judicious 


commending the ſtudy of arithmetic; 
and muſt diffent even from the authority 
which you mention, when it adviſes the 
making our ſex ſcholars, Indeed a 
little more nne: in order to the 
ſubduing our paſſions to our reaſon, 
might be ſometimes ſerviceable, and a 
treatiſe of that nature I ſhould approve 
of, even in exchange for © Theodofius, 
< or the Force of Love; but as I well 
know you want not hints, I will pro- 
cegd no further than to recommend the 
Biſhop of Cambray's Education of a 
Daughter, as it is tranflated into the 
only language I have any knowledge of, 
though perhaps very much to it's dif- 
advantage. I have heard it objected 
againſt that piece, that it's inſtructions 
are not of general uſe, but only fitted 
for a great lady; but I confeſs I am not 
of that opinion; for I do not remember, 
that there are many rules laid down for 
the expences of a woman, in which parti- 
cular omy I think a gentlewoman ought 
to differ from a lady of the beſt fortune, 
or higheſt quality, and not in their prin- 
ciples of juſtice, gratitude, ſincerity, 
rudence, or modeſty. T ought per- 
aps to make an apology for this long 
epiſtle; but as I rather believe you a 
friend to ſincerity, than ceremony, thall 
only aſſure you I am, Sir, yaur moſt 
humble ſervant, N 
F ANabEELA, 


— 
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o 


1 ſervants; and; as I am one 
myſelf, have been. much offended, that 
nin that variety of forms wherein you 
canſidered the bad, you found no nn 
tao mention the good, There 18 how 


v 


I runx FAITHFUL SERVANT, AND TRE 
euer one obſexvation df yours Tapproves 


boͤbich is, that there are men of wit 
1 ave frequently read your diſcourſe. 
* 


That there are men of ſenſe who live in 


: ID — -_— cc 
 MANCIPIUM DOMINO, ET TRV 


* 
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TRUE rx. 
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good: ſenſe; among all orders of men, 
and that ſervants report moſt of the good 
or ill-which is ſpoken of their matters. 


SC nant ͤAAA ²˙ n 


ſervitude, I have. the: vanity to lay. 3 
liave felt to my woful experience. You 
e ttb 
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attribute very juſtly the ſource. of our 


| geiiefal iniquity to board-wages, and 
the manner of living out of a domeſtic 


way; but I cannot give you mythoughts 
on this ſubject yr way fo well, as by 
a ſhirt account of my own life, te this 
the forty-fifth year of my age; that is 
to ſay, from my being firſt a footboy at 


fourteen, | to my preſent ſtation of a 
nobleman's porter in the year of my age 
- . above-mentioned. | 8 65 


Kno then, that my father was a poor 
tenant to the family of Sir Stephen Rack - 
rent. Sir Stephen put me- to. ſchool, 
or rather made me follow his ſon Harry 


to ſchool, from my ninth year; and 


there, though Sir Stephen paid, ſome- 


- thing for my learning, I was uſed like 
a ſeryant, and was forced to get what 


ſeraps of learning I could by my own 


induſtry, for the ſchoolmaſter took very 


little notice of me. My young maſter: 
was a lad of very ſprightly parts; and 


_ my, being conſtantly. about him, and 


loving him, was no fi 
me. My maſter loved me extremely, 
and has often been whipped for not 
keeping me at a diſtance. He uted al- 
ways to ſay, that when he came to his 
eſtate I ſhould have a leaſe of my father's 
tenement for nothing. I came up to 
town with him to Weſtminſter- ſchool ; 
at which time he taught me at night all 
he learnt; and put me to find out words 
in the dictionary when he was about his 
exerciſe, It was the will of Providence 
that maſter Harry was taken very ill of 
a fever, of which he died within ten. 
days after his firſt falling ſick. Here 
was the firſt ſorrow I ever knew; and 
I afſure you, Mr. Spectator, I remem- 


1 advantage to 


ber the beautiful action of the ſweet - and n | 
life held until my maſter married; and 


youth in his fever, as freſh as if it were 
yeſterday.” If he wanted any thing, it 


| muſt be given him by Tom: when I let 
| any thing fall through the grief IL was 
under, he would 2 Do not beat the 


© poor boy: give him ſome more julep 
R elſe mall give it me. 
He would ſtrive to hide his being to bad, 
when he ſaw I could not bear his being 
in ſo much danger, and comforted me, 
laying— Tom, Tom, have a good 
. — When I was holding up a 
cup at his mouth, he fell into convul- 


fiong; and at this very time I hear my 


dear maſter's laſt groan. I was quick 
ly turned: ous. of the room, and left 
to bak beak tnx bopd pgncaſt the wall, 
* my leifure. The gr 


— 
* 
* ef 
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wou 


my lady 


wenches, or meſſages to you 


ſhe h 
ſne thought for her turn, I was to be | 
dropped as one ſhe could not traſt. She _* 
would often cheapen, goods at the Nr, 


ief I was in was Exchange [ab the had a miſqd WA 
e d ee | 


inexpreſible ; andevery body thought it | | 
d haye coſt me my lite. In a e 
days my old lady, Who was one of the 


houſe-wives of the world, thought ofß 


turning me out of doors, becauſe I put 
her in mind of her- ſon. Sir Stephen 


propoſed errug me to prentice; but 
eing an excellent manager, 

would not let her huſband throw away - 

his money in acts of charity. I had 


ſenſe enough to be under the utmoſt in- 


dignation, to ſee her diſcard with ſo little 


concern, one her ion had loved ſo much; 


and went out of the houſe to ramble 


wherever my feet would carry me. 


The third day after! left SirStephen's 


> ” 
. 


family, I was ſtrolling up and down the 
walks in the Temple. A youn gen- 


. tleman of the houie, who, as I heard 
him ſay afterwards, ſeeing me half- 
ſtarved and well - dreſſed, thought me an 


equipage ready to his hand, after very 
little enquiry more than Did I want a2 


maſter ? bid me follow him; I did ſo, 
and in a very little while thought myſelf . _ 
the happieſt creature in this world. My. 


time was taken up in carrying letters to 
ladies of 
my maſter's acquaintance. We rambled 
from tavern to tavern, to the play-houſe, 


the mulberry-garden, and all places of 


reſort; where my maſter engaged every 
night in ſome new amour, in which and 


drinking he ſpent all his time when hjůe 
had money. During theſe extrayagan- 


cies I had the pleaſure of lying on the 
ſtairs of a tavern half a night, playing 


at dice with other ſervants, and the like 
idleneſſes. When my maſter, was mo- 
neyleſs, I was generally emplayed in 


tranſcribing amorous pieces of poetry, 
old ſongs, and new lampoons.. This 


he had then the prudence to turn me off, 
becauſe I was in the ſecret of his in- 


why 2ocs W ke ene, Mm Be | 
_ I was utterly at a loſs what courſe to 
take next; when at laſt I applied myſelf 
to-a fellow-ſufferer, one of 4 | 
a woman of the town.” She happening 


is miſtreſſes, | 


at that time to be pretty full of money, 


"clothed me from head to foot; and 


knowing me to be a ſharp fellow, em- 
ployed me accordingly. Sometimes I 
was to go abroad wi 

2 pitehed upon a young fellow, 
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47 to beattacked, ſhe would ſend me away 
on an errand. © When 


an humble ſer- 
vant and ſhe were beginning a parley, 1 


The lover makes figns to me as 1 


5 behind the coach, I ſaake my he 
Was impoſſible: Leave myladyat the — 


turning, and follow the cullytoknowhow 


to fall in his way on another occaſion. 


Beſictes good offices of this nature, I 


y that ſaw ſuch a entleman 
at ſuch a Place i in ſuch a coloured coat; 


ſome ſhewing the terror ſhe was in of 15 


jealous old huſband; others . 
t Rat the ſeverity of her parents was ſuch, 


though her fortune was ſettled, that ſne 


was' willing to run a with fuch a 


one, though ſhe knew he was but a 


younger brother. In a word, my half 
education and love of idle books made 


| me outwrite all that made love to her by 
way of epiſtle; and as ſhe was extremely 

7 ſhe did well enough in com- 
_ pany by a ſkilful affectation of the 


cunning, 


greateſt modeſty. In the midſt of all 
this I was furprized with a letter from 
her and a . ſe TREE 


HONEST TOM) . 
vou vil never ſee me more. I am 
married to a cunning country gen- 
tleman, ho might ght poſfibly ſs fome- 
thing if I kept you ſtill; 
farewell. 8 


When this aces was loſt alſo in mar- 
riage, I was reſolved to go among _ 
another people for the future'; an 


in butler to one of thoſe families * - 1 enn incidents: 1 du hear in 


there is a coach ke ty Ho or wry ſer- 
vant, a clean houſe, 


ral outſide upon a wall of tate. © . el 
lived very comfortably for ſome time, 


until I unfortunately found my maſter, be 
0 very grayeſt man alive, in the garret 
with the chambermaid. I knew the 


— 
Li 


world too well tothink of ſta 
and the next day prete 5 we re. 
| ceived a letter out of the country that 
came immediately, and told her ers John 
' was come home; then ſhe would order 


charge with a bounty for m 
enother coach to prevent being dogged. 


4 man, whom I ſtayed 


miſtreſsꝰ's love-letters ; ſome 


the wor 


A 


5 where the t is to 


iſcretion. 
The next I lived with was a peeviſh 
with for a 
and a half. Moſt part of the time 
paſſed very eaſily; for when I began 


my father was dying, and 2 my diſ- 


to yes on, I minded no more than 
he meant what he faid ;. fo that one day 


in good humour he ſaid, 1 Was the be 


man he ever had, * 12 want of reſpect 


to Be. wa 


world had fach ſervants as 12 where 


ſure the ous the unluckieſt people in 

d in ſervants, and fo forth. All 
I mean by this repreſentation, i is, toſhew 
you that we poor ſeryants are not, what 


u called us too nerally, all ros | 
ng 


t that we are wha at we are, acco 


to the example of our 12 21 5. In the 


grit of no 


do with a 


family I am now in, 1 

one ſin but Jying; which 
rave face in my gown and ftaff every 
ay 1 live, and almoft all day long, in 


bee my Lord to impertinent ſuitors,” 


Lady to unwelcome viſitants. 
But, Sir, I am to let you know, that 


I am, when I can get abroad, a leader 
of the ſervants; Iamhe that Keeps time 
with beating wy cudgel, againſt the 


boards in ke gallery at an opera; Iam 


dy, when: the people of quality are 
it aring'a at one My = dur wing the mo 


a cools Try theri lace, an hum 
ae in ſpeech, 


or an e ſet up where it is the voice 


of the peo 120 may cenclude it is 
gun, or by by, Sir, y your more than 

Sb ſervant, 

T | "Ing MAS Trvsrr. 
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THEY PRODIGALLY THREW ron S0ULs AWAY: - 


MONG the 1 papers which 1 
hi have frequent Spoken of hereto- 
Linda co Aion between * 


ramond and: Buried 
of duels, and the copy 
ſued i in e 


* ; 
* 1 FF — 


of an edict iſ- 
| that diſcourſe. 
85 Everate 


ng there; 


he that am obe ſo} cOperly at a tra- 


500 Oy * 
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this evil; bat cohIHdering that it prevail- 


{ 


e That gent bur 

moſt ſevere ind vindiftive pul: | 
ment, Wek as placing the bodies of the 
fender hi ins, and putting them 


' 16 tedth'b F 
. wbuld be faffictent co entifpate 4 crime. 
Which 


& firmly fell in the opinion of the 
world is grefit- and 14udable : but th 
king #ilvertd, That indeed inffan ers of 
ignominy were neceffiry in the cure of 
2d . ſuch as had a nicety in 
their ſenſe 6? honpur, and thit it often 


kappehed thit a duel was fought to fave 


/ appearances to the world, When both 


Parties Were ini their hearts in amity and 


reconeiſiatiqn to each other; it was evi- 
dent, that turning the mode another 


| | would effeQually put a ſtop to what 


being only as a mode. That. to 
ſuch perſyns poverty and ſhameweretor- 
ments ſufficient : that he would not go- 
further .in puniſhing in others, crimes 
which he was ſatisfied he himſelf was 


moſt guilty of, in that he might have 
e them by ſpeaking his diſplea- 
10 | 


re ſooner, Beſides which the king 
ſaid, he was in general averſe to tor- 
tures, which was putting human nature 


itſelf, rather than the criminal, to diſ- 


grace; and that he would be ſure not to 
uſe this means where the crime was but 
an ill effect ariſing from a laudable 
cauſe, the fear of ſhame. The king, at 
the ſame time, ſpoke with much grace 
upon the ſubje& of merey; and repent- 
ed of many acts of that Kind which had 

à ma 
dreacktul conſequences in the example. 
Mercy to particulars, lie obſerved, was 
cruelty in the general: that though a 
prince could not revive a dead man by 
taking the life of him who killed him, 
neither could he make a reparation to 


the next that ſhould'die by the evil ex- 


ample; or anfwer to himſetf for the par- 


tiality, in not pardoning the next as well 
wth ferne dender. As fer me\? 


ſays Pharamond, I have conquered 
France, arid yet have given laws to 
"Jo >; eople: Enes are my methods 
of life; they/are not a diminution but 
a direftion-to& my power. I am fill 
* abſolute to diſtinguiſn the innocent 
* and the virtudus, to give honours to 


' the brave and generous: I am abſo- 


lute in my gbodewill 3 none can op- 
T or preſeribe rules for 
W 


Y 


t d e 
> IE 


ificent aſpe& in the doing, but 


„ 
ard the good, N am under no pain 
© that Wee wicked ; for 
© which reaſon,” continued Pharamond, 
I. will effectually put a ſtop to this 
t evil, by expoſing no more the tender- 
t neſs of my nature to the importunity 


ſo long prevailed; 4 165 of having the ſame reſpect to tho 4 


t who are miferable by their fault, and 
© thoſewho are ſq by their mierten. 
Flatterers, concluded the king ſmil- 
ing, repeat to us princes, that we are 
c even e vicegerents; let us be ſo, 
© and let the ap thing out of our 
power be fo do ill. 5 


# 


Soon after the evening wherein Phara- 


- 


mond god Euerate had this conyerſation, 
the following edict was publiſbed. 


__ PHARAMOND's' EDICT AGAINST 
ö DUELS. | i 
PHARAMOND, KING or THE GAULS, T9 ; 
ALL HIS £5vING SUBJECTS SENDETH 

_ GREETING, | ok Los Nate 
\ A THEREAS it has come to our 
royal notice and obſervation, that 

in contempt of all laws divine and hu- 


man, it is of late become a cuſtom _ 


among the nobility and gentry of this our 
kingdom upon flight and trivial, as 
well as great and urgent provocations, 
to invite each other into the field, there 
by their own hands, and of their own 
authority, to decide their controverſies 
by combat; we have thought fit to tak 
the ſaid cuſtom into our royal conſidera; 
tion, and find, upon inquiry into the 
uſual cauſes whereon ſuch fatal deciſions 
have ariſen, that by this wicked cuſtom, + 
maugre all the precepts of our Holy reli- 
gion, and'the rules of right reaſon, the 
greateſt act of the human mind, for- 
iveneſs of injuries, is become vile anc 
ſhameful ; that the rules of good ſociety 
and virtuous converſation are hereby in- 
verted ; that the looſe, the vain, and the 
impudent, inſult the careful, the diſ- 
creet, and the modeſt ; tha: all virtue is 
ſuppreſſed, and all vice ſupported, in the 
one act of being capable. to dare to the 
death. We have alſo further, with great 


ſorrow of mind, obſerved, that this 


dreadful act ion, e INRnY; (our - 
: tt „ 2 2 
royal attention being employed upon 

matters of more general concern) is be: 
come honourable, and the refuſal to en- 
gage in it ignominious. In theſe our 
royal cares and inquiries we are yet far= _ 


] ther made to underſtand, that the per- 
ite Lcan, as I pleaſe, 


ſons of moſt eminent worth, and moſt 
„ on & ee = 
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| hopeful abilities, accompanied with the 


ſtrongeſt paſſion for true glory, are ſuc 
as are moſt liable to be involved in the 


dangers ariſing from this licence. Now 


taking the ſaid premiſes into our Warte, 


conſideration, and well weighing that 
ſuch emergencies (wherein the mind is 


incapable of commanding itſelf, and 


| where the injury is too ſudden or too ex- 
quiſite to be borne) are particularly pro- 
vided for by laws heretofore enacted ; 
and that the qualities of leſs injuries, 


like thole of ingratitude, are too nice 


and delicate to come under general rules; 


we do reſolve to blot this faſhion, or 
wantonneſs of anger, out of the minds 
of our ſubje&s, by our royal reſolutions 
declared in this edi& as follows: 
No perſon who either ſends or accepts 


a chal enge, or the poſterity of either, 


though no death enſues thereupon, ſhall 


be, after the publication of this our 
edict, capable of bearing office in theſe 
dur dominions. V 


The perſon who fhall prove the ſend- 
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e—ANTA EST CUZRENDI CURA DECORIS. 


h to-his own uſe and prope 


'mit for an appeal 


ingorreceiving a challenge, ſhall 8 
rty, the whole 


perſonal eſtate of both parties L — their 
y yelted in 


real eftate-ſhall be immediate 


* 


the next heir of the offenders in as am- 


ple manner as if the ſaid offenders were 
actually deceaſed, d,, 
In caſes where the laws, which we 
have already prantaio our ſubjects, ad- 
criminal is condemned, by the ſaid ap- 


peal, he ſhall not only ſuffer death, but 


is Whole eſtate, real, mixed and per- 
ſonal, ſhall from the hour of his death 
be veſted in the next heir of the perſon 
whoſe blood he ſplit. 
That it ſhall not hereafter be in our 


royal power, or that of our ſucceſſors, 


to pardon the ſaid offences, or reſtore the 

blave tor over; 00S 5, 

Given at our court at Blois, the 8th 
of February 420, in the ſecond 


year of our reign. . 


offenders in their eſtates, honour, or 


* 
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S0 STUDIOUSLY THEIR PERSONS THEY | ADORN, 


rEERE is not ſo variable a thing 
in nature as a lady's head-dreſs: 
within my own memory I have known 


it riſe and fall above thirty degrees, 


About ten years agovit ſhot up to a 
very great height, inſomuch that the 
female part of our ſpecies were much 


| taller than the men. The women were 


of ſuch an enormous ſtature, that * we 
appeared as graſhoppers before them: 
at preſent, the whole ſex is in a manner 
dwarfed and ſnrunk into a race of beau- 


ties that ſeem almoſt another ſpecies. I 
remember ſeveral ladies who were once 


very near ſeyen feet high, that at preſent 


want ſome inches of five: how they 


came to be thus curtailed I cannot learn 
whether the whole ſex be at preſent un- 
der any penance which we knew nothing 
of, or whether they have caſt their head- 
dreſſes in order to ſurpriſe us with ſome- 
thing in that kind which ſhall be entire- 


Iy new; or whether ſome of the talleſt - 
of the ſex, being too cunning for the 
reſt, have contrived this method to 


make themſelves appear ſizeable, is ſtill 


wonderful ſtructures out of ribbangss 
THR ; 5 1 : 1 7 4 z 
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a ſecret.; though I find moſt are of opi- 
nion, they are at preſent like trees new 
lopped and pruned, that will certainly 
ſprout up and flouriſh with greater heads 
that before: For my own part, as I 
do not love to be inſulted by women wha 
are taller than myſelf, I admire the ſex 
much more in their preſent humiliation, 
which has reduced them to their natural 
dimenſions, than when they had extend- 
ed their perſons and lengthened them- 
ſelves out into formidable and gigantic 
figures. I am not for adding to the 


beautiful edifices of nature, nor for raiſ- 


ing any whimſical ſuperſtructure upon 
her plans: I muſt therefore repeat it, 
that J am highly pleaſed with the coif- 
fure now in taſhion, and think it ſhews 
the good ſenſe which-at- preſent very 
rank reigns among the valuable part of 
the ſex. Owe may. obſerve that women 
in all ages have taken more pains than 
men to adorn: the outſide of their heads 
and indeed I very much admire, that 


thoſe female architects, who raiſe ſuch 


%. 


: by 7 s 
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rs 


for their reſpective inventions. It is cer- 


tain there have been as many orders in 
_ theſe kinds of building, as in thoſe 


which have been made of marble; ſome- 
times they riſe in the ſhape. of a pyra- 


mid, ſometimes like a tower, and ſome- 
times like a ſteeple. In JuvenaPs time 
the building grew by ſeveral orders and 
ſtories, as he has very humorouſly de- 


Tot premit ordinibus, tot adhuc compagibus al- 
tum 5 » EET 


Fdificat caput: Andromachen'd fronte wide 


DD WP. | Jouve SAT, vi, v. 502. 
With curſs on curls they build her head be- 


l | „ 
P. minor g: aliam eredat —— vey 


| And mount it with a formidable tow'r z 
A gianteſs ſhe ſeems; but look behind, 
And then ſhe dwindles to the pigmy kind, 


| | ng Dx YDEN» 
But I do not remember in any part of 
my reading, that the head-dreſs aſpired 
to ſo great an extravagance as in the 
fourteenth century; when it was built 
up in a couple of canes or ſpires, which 
ſtood ſo exceſſively high on each ſide of 
the head, that a woman, who was but 


2 Pigmy without her head-dreſs, ap- 
peared like a Coloſſus upon putting it 
on. Monſieur Paradin ſays, that theſe 


old-faſhione:1 fontanges roſe an ell above 
the head; that they were pointed like 


ſteeples, and had long looſe pieces of 


crape faſtened to the tops of them, 


which were curiouſly fringed; and hung 
don their backs like ſtreamers. 


The women might poſſibly have car- 
ried this Gothic building much higher, 
had not a famous monk, Thomas Co- 


ghecte by name, attacked it with great 
_ zeal and reſolution. This holy man 


travelled from place to place to preach 


yon this monſtrous commode ; and 


ucceeded fo well in it, that as the ma- 
— ſacrificed their books to the 


flames upon the preaching of an apoſtle 
TED, 3 of the eee 


head-dreſſes in the middle of his ſermon, 


and made a bonfire of them within fight 
of the pulpit.” He was ſo renowned as 
well for the ſanity of his life as his 


manner of preaching, that he had often 
a congregation bf twenty thouſand peo- 


ple; the men placing themſelves on the 


dune fide of his pulpit, and the women 


4 
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lace, and wire, have not been recorded 


on the other, that appeared, to uſe the 
ſimilitude of an ingenious writer, like a 
foreſt of cedars'with their heads reach- | 
ing to the clouds. He fo warmed and 
animated the people againſt this mon- 
ſtrous ornament, that it lay under a 
kind of perſecution; and whenever it a 
peared in public was pelted down by th 
rabble, who flung ſtones at the perſons - 
that wore it. But notwithſtanding this 
prodigy vaniſhed, while: the preacher 
was among them, it began to appear 
again ſome months after his departure, 
or to tell it in Monſieur Paradin's o: n 
words The women that, like ſnails 
«© in a fright, had drawn in their. horns, 
© ſhot them out again. as ſoon, as the 
danger was over. This extravagance 
of the women's head -dreſſes in that age 
is taken notice of by Monſieur d' Ar- 
ntre in the Hiſtory of Bretagne, and 
7 other hiſtorians as well as the perſon 
I have here quoted. 


„ It is uſually obſerved; that a good . * 


reign is the only proper time for the 
making of Jaws againſt the exorbitance 
of power; in the ſame manner an excef- 
ſive head-dreſs may be attacked the moſt 
effectually when the faſhion is againſt 
it. I do therefore recommend this pa- 
per to my female readers by way of pre- 
vention ods G4 

I would defire the fair-ſex to conſider 
how impoſſible it is for them to add any 
thing that can be ornamental to what is 
already the maſter- piece of nature. The 
head has the moſt beautiful appearance, 
as well as the higheſt ſtation, in a hu- 
man figure. Nature has laid out all her 
art in beautifying the face; ſhe has 
touched it with vermilion, planted in ĩt 


a double row of ivory, made it the feat . 


of ſmiles and bluſhes, lighted it up and 
enlivened it with the brightneſs of the 
eyes, hung it on each fide with curious 
organs of ſenſe, given it airs and graces 
that cannot be deſcribed, and ſurround- _ 
ed it with ſuch a flowing ſhade of hair 

as ſets all it's beauties in the moſt agree- 
able light: in ſhort, ſhe ſeems to have 


deſigned the head as the cupola to the 


molt glorious of her works; and whenwe 
load it with ſuch a pile of ſupernumera- 
ry ornaments, we deſtroy the ſymmetry 


of the human figure; and fooliſhly con- 


trive to call off the eye from great and 


real beauties, to childiſh gewgaws, rib- 
hands, and bone-lace, i 
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that which paſſes for the chief point of 
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ru cnb, ef which I have often 
© declared _— a member, were 
in a diſcourſe upon 


honour among men and women; and 


_ Rarted a great many hints upon the ſab- 
Fn 1 thought were entirely 


new. I ſhall therefore methodize the 


feveral reflect ions that aroſe upon this 


occaſion, and preſent my readers with 


tem for the tpeculation of this day; 
_ after having premiſed, that if there is 


y thing in this paper which feerns to 
differ ws 5 an fda e of laſt Thurſ- 
Jay's, the reader will confider this as 
the ſentiments of the club, and the other 
a my own private thoughts, or rather, 
2 — F 
Tube great point of honour in men is 
— and in women chaſtity. I a 
man his honour in one rencounter, 
it is not impoſſible for him to regain it 
in another; a ſlip in a woman's honour 
i irrecoverable. © can give no reaſon 


_ fy fluing the point of honour to theſe 
wwe qualities, unleis it be that each ſex | 
eateſt value on the qualifica- 


fs tke gre has 
tien which renders them the moſt ami- 
Able in the eyes of the contrary ſex. 
Nad men chofen for themſelves, with- 


= out regard to the opinions; of the fair- 
D, © ſhould. believe the choice would 


Rave fallen on wiſdom or virtue; or had 
women determined their own point of 


kenour, it is probable that wit or good- 


nature would have carried it againſt 


Nothing recommends a man more to 


mme female ſex than courage; whether it 


be that they are pleaſed to ſee one who- 


i a terror to others fall Hike a flave at 
their feet, or that this quality ſupplies 


their own principal defect, in guarding 


them from inſults, and avenging their 
is à natural 


quarrels; or that cou 
indication of a — prightiy con- 


. - Mieution. On the other fide, nothing 
makes a' woman more eſteemed by the 
. oppoſite ſex than chaſtity; whether it be 


that we always prize thoſe moſt who are 


hardeſt to come at, or that nothing, be- 
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des chaſtity with it's collateral attend. 


ants, truth, fidelity and conſtancy, gives 
the man à property in the perſon he 
loves, and conſequently endears her to 
I am very much pleaſed with a paſſa 
in the inſcription on a monument me. 
et in Weſtminſter Abbey to the late 
Duke and Ducheſs of Newcaſtle Her 
© name was Margaret Lucas, youngeſt 


* 


ſiſter to the Lord Lucas of Colcheſter; 


a noble family, for all the brothers 
were valiant, and all the fiſters vir-. 
tuous. J 8 
in dens ol chivalry, where the point 
of honour is ſtrained to madneſs, the 
runs on chaſtity and cou- 
rage. The damſel is mounted on a 
white palfrey, as an emblem of her in- 
nocenee; and, to avoid ſcandal, muſt 
have a dwarf for her page. She is not 
to think of a man, until ſome misfor2 
tune has brought a knight-errant to hex 


R a «a 


relief. The knight falls in love, and, 


did not gratitude reſtrain her from mur- 
dering her deliverer, would die at her 
feet by her diſdain. However, he muſt. 
wait ſome years in the deſert, before 
her virgin heart can think of a ſurren- 
der. The knight goes off, attacks 
every thing he meets that is ger and | 
ſtronger than himſelf, ſeeks all oppor- 
tunities of being knocked on the head, 
and after ſeven years rambling returns 


to his miſtreſs, whoſe chaſtity has been 


attacked in the mean time by giants and 
tyrants, and undergone as many trials 
as Ber lovers vl.... 

In Spain, where there are ſtill great 
remains of this romantic humour, it is 
< tranſporting favour for a lady to caſt 
an accidental glance on her lover from 
a window, though it be two or three 


ſtories high; as it is uſual for the lover 
to aſſert his paſſſon for his miſtreſs, in 


ſingle combat with à mad bull. ES 
The atten ee. point of 

om man to man, ĩs giving the 
lie. One may tell another he whores, 
drinks, blaſphemes, and it may paſs 
unreſented; but to ſay he lies, Wan 


* 


hut in jet, is an affront that nothing 
but blood can expiate. The reaſon 


perhaps may be, becauſe no other vice 
baplte a Want of courage fo much as 
the making of a lie; and therefore tell- 


ing a man he lies, is touching him in 


- the moſt ſenſible part of honour, and 
indirectly calling him a coward. I'can- 
not. omit under this head what Herodo- 


tus tells us of the ancient Perſians, ' 


that from the age of fave years to twenty 
they. inſtruct their ſons only in three 
things, to manage the horſe, to make 
uſe of the bow, and to ſpeak truth. 
this falſe kind of courage, has given 
occaſion to the very refuſe of mankind, 

who have neither virtue nor common 


ſenſe, to ſet up for men off honour. An 


Engliſh 2555 who has not been long 
dead, uſed to tell a pleaſant ſtory of a 
French gentleman that viſited him early 


> 4 


at Paris, and after great 


one 3 at Pa 
Fender of reſpect, let him know that 
he had it in his power to oblige him; 
which, in ſhort, amounted to this, that 
he believed he could tell his lordſhip the 
perſon's. name who joſtled him as he 
came out from the opera; but before he 
would proceed, he begged his lordſhip 


that he would not deny him the honour. 
of making him his ſecond. The Eng- 


Hh lord, to avoid being drawn into a 
very fooliſh affair, told him that he was 
under engagements. for his two next 


duels to a couple of particular friends. 


Upon which the gentleman immediately 


— W 


THE GREATEST BLESSING: 18 A PLEASANT FRIEND, 


g A Man advanced in years that thinks 
fit to look back upon his former 
11 and calls that only life which was 


aſſed with fatisfaction and enjoyment, 
| excinding all parts which were not plea · 
fant ta him, will find himſelf very 


ma. © 


| Young, if not. in his infancy, Sickneſs, 


ill-humour, and idleneſs, will have rob- 
bed him of a great ſhare of that ſpace 
we ordinarily call our life. It is there- 


fore the duty of every man that would 
1 


be true to himſelf, to abtain, if poſſible, 


2 diſpobtion to be pleaſed,, and place 
. kimlelf-in a conſtant aptitude for the 


268 pv ai.. 


not take it ill 


The 1 the point of honour in 


NIL ZO CONTULERIM JUCU 


withdrew, . hopir 


in an affair from whence he 


he meddled no farther 
o , i ( * as 
to receive no advantage. 


„The beating down this falſe notion 
of honour, in ſo vain and lively a'peas 
ple as thoſe of ae e e 
ed upon as one of the moſt glorious parts 


of their preſent king's reign. It is pity 


but the puniſhment of theſe miſchievous 


notions ſhould have in it ſome particulag 
circumſtances of ſhame and infany,g * 
that thoſe who. are ſlaves to them may 


ſee, that inſtead of advancing their r- 


putations, they lead them to igaomany 
and diſhonour. . N 

| 5 is 1 kult er 1 
who make it their glory to deſpiſe it 3 
but if every one that fought a duck 


were td ſtand in the pillory, it would | 


* 


at to deter men 


* 


quickly leſſen the number of theſe. ima 


ginary men of honour, and ꝑut an e 
to ſo abſurd a practicde. 
When honour is a ſupport to virtg- 


ous principles, and runs parallel wid | 


the aws, of Gad and. Our coun „ 15 N 
cannot be too much cheriſhed e 3 


couraged: but when the dictates of how 
nout are contrary to thoſe of religion, | 
and equity, they are the greateſt dg. 


pravations of human nature, by giving 
25 — 


wrong ambitions and falſe ideas 


is good and laudable; and ſhould; there 


fore be exploded by all governments, 


and driven out as: the bane and,plagug 


of human ſociety. 


x 
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ſatiefactions of his being. Instead aß 


this, you hardly ſee à man who is nat _ 
uneaſy in proportion to his advancemens 
in the arts of life. An affected delia m 


is the common improvement we meet 
with in thoſe, who pretend to-berefined} 
above others: the do not aim at tué 

pleaſures themſelves, but tun their 


; thoughts upon obſerving, the falſe pier 
| ane 


ſures. of other men. Such people as 

valetudinarians in ſociety, and theyt 

ſhould. no more come eee | 
the air: if 


. 2 dick; man. ſhould come into 


a man is too weak to bear what is a re- 


Keep his chamber. When any one in 
Sir Roger's company complains he is 
out of order, he immediately calls for 
ſome poſſet-drink for him; for which 


teaſon that ſort of people who'are ever 
dewailing their conſtitution in other 


places, are the chearfulleſt imaginable 
when he is preſent. OL 
It is a wonderful thing that ſo many, 
and they not reckoned abſurd, ſhall en- 
tertain thoſe with whom they converſe 
by giving them the ama of their pains 
nd notes; and imagine fuch narrations 
their quota of the converſation. This 
is of all other the meaneſt help to diſ- 
courſe, and a man muſt not think at all, 
or think himſelf very inſignificant, when 
he finds an account of his head-ach 
anſwered by another aſking what news 
in the laſt mail ? Mutual good-humour 
is adreſs we ought to appear in wherever 
we meet, and we ſhould make no men- 
tion of what concerns ourſelyes, with- 
out it be of matters wherein our friends 
ought to rejoice ; but indeed there are 
crowds of people who put themſelves 
in no method of pleaſing themſelves or 
others; ſuch are thoſe =; nan uſually 
call indolent perſons. Indolence is, 
methinks, an intermediateſtate between 
leaſure and pain, and very much un- 


ecoming any part of our life after we 


are out of the nurſe's arms. Such an 
averſion to labour creates a conſtant 
wearineſs, and one would think ſhould 


make exiſtence itſelf a burden. The in- 


dolent man deſcends from the dignity of 
his nature, and makes that being which 
was rational merely vegetative ; his life 
conſiſts only in the mere increaſe and 
decay of a body, which, with relation 
to the reſt of the world, might as well 
have been uninformed, as the habitati- 
on of a reaſonable mind. By 
Of this kind is the life of that extra- 


ordinary couple, Harry Terſett and his 


lady. Harry was in the days of his 


celibacy one of thoſe pert creatures who 


have much vivacity and little) under- 


ſtanding; Mrs. Rebecca Quickly, whom 


be married, had all that the fire of 
youth and. a li 

wards making an agreeable woman. 
Theſe two people of ſeeming merit fell 


into each other's arms; and paſkon be- 
ing ſated, and no reaſon or good ſenſe 
min either to ſucceed it, their life is oy . 
8 8 


e their meals ave inſipds 
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ment to men in health, he muſt ſtill 


y manner could do to- 
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their time tedious ; their -fortuie has 
placed them above care, and their loſs 
of taſte reduced them below diverſion. - 
When we talk of theſe as inftances of 
inexiſtence, we do not mean, that in 
order to live it is neceſſary we ſhould 


always be in jovial crews, or crowned 


with chaplets of roſes, as the merry fel- 


lows among the ancients are deſeribed; 
but it is intended by conſidering theſe 


contraries to pleaſure, indolence, and 
too much delicacy, to ſhew that it is 


prudence to preſerve a diſpoſition in 


ourſelves to receive a certain delight in 
all we heir nl. 
This portable quality of good-hu- 


mour ſeaſons all the parts and occur- 
rences we meet with, in ſuch a manner, 


that there are no moments loft; but they 
all paſs with fo much ſatisfaction, that 
the feivies of loads, when' it is a load, 


that of time, is never felt by us. Va- 


rilas has this quality to the higheſt per- 
fe&ion, and communicates it wherever 
he appears: the fad, the merry, the ſe- 
vere, the melancholy, ſhew a new chear- 


fulneſs when he comes amongſt them. 


At the ſame time no one can repeat any 
thing that Varilas has ever ſaid that de- 
ſerves repetition ; but the man has that 
innate goodneſs of temper, that he is 
welcome to every body, becauſe every 
man thinks he is ſo to him. He does 
not ſeem to contribute any thing to the 
mirth of the company ; and yet upon 
reflection you find it all happened by 
his being there. I thought it was whim- 
fically ſaid of a gentleman, that if Va- 
rilas had wit, it would be the beſt wit 
in the world. It is certain, when a 
well corrected lively imagination and 
good - breeding are added to a ſweet diſ- 
poſition, they qualify it to be one of the 
greateſt bleſſings, as well as pleaſures 


Aa Ub 


Mien would come into company with 
ten times the pleaſure they do, if 0 


were ſure of hearing nothing whic 


ſhould ſhock them, as well as expected 

what would pleaſe them. When we 
know every perſon that is ſpoken of is 
repreſented by one who has no ill-will, 
and every thing that is mentioned de- 


' ſcribed by one that is apt to ſet it in the 


beſt light, the · entertainment muſt be 
delicate, becauſe the cook has nothin 
brought to his hand but what is the mo 
excellent in it's kind. Beautiful pic- 
tures are the eatertainments of pure 
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| rhinds, and deformitles ef the corrupted. excellence; and a degree towards that 


It is a degree towards the lifeof angels, of demons; wherein hething is ſhews 
when we enjoy converfation wherein hut itt it's degenerac x.. 
there is nothing preſented but in ir s.. f 
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RoMULUYSs ET LIREK PATDER, ET CUM CASTORE PoLLuf, ' ' 
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DUM TERRAS HOMINUMQUE' COLUNT GENUS, ASPBKA BELLA 
' ©. COMPONUNT), AGR0$ ASSIGNANT, OPPIDA CONDUNT? Fo ©, 
- -PLORAVERE suis NON RESPONDERE FAVOREM 
SPERATUM MERITIS.——— RO 
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EDWARD AND HENRY, NOW' THE BOAST OF FAME, 
AND VIRTUOUS ALFRED, A MORE SACRED NAME, 
Aru A LIFE OF GEN'kOUS TOILS ENDUR'D, 
THE GAUL SUBDU'D, OR PROPERTY SECUR'D, | | Dk, 
AMBITION HUMBLED, MIGHTY CITIES STORM'D, CENT 
OK LAWS ESTABLISH'D, AND THE WORLD REPORM'D3 73 
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ed perſonal friendſhips and enmities muſt he cannot ſuppoſe that it will cool again 

we ceaſe, and the parties they were engaged in leſs than three hundred years- In 
* in be at an end, before their faults or ſuch a tract of time it is poſſible that th 
ill, their virtues can have juſtice done them. heats of the preſent age may be exyin« _ 
de- When writers have the leaſt opportuni - guiſhed, and our ſeveral claſſes of great” * 
the ties of knowing the truth, they are in men repreſented under their 223 cha- 
be che beſt diſpoſition to tell it. xrascters. Some eminent hiſtorian. max 
m It is therefore the privilege of poſte- then probably ariſe that will not write 
10 rity to adjuſt the characters of illuſtrious © recentibus odiis, as Tacitus expreſſes 
ic- | perſons, and to ſet matters right between it, with the paſſions and prejudites of a 
ure thoſe antagoniſts, who by Fei rivalry cotemporyary author, but make an im- 
oy V Be ALIENS. EE 


invectives were an eſſential part of a 


author, * is the tax a man pays 
* to the public for being eminent.” It is 
a folly er an eminent man to think of 
eſcaping it, and a weakneſs to be affected 
with it. All the illuſtrious perſons of 
antiquity, and indeed of every age in the 
world, {hon paſſed through this fiery 
perſecution. There is no defence againſt 
reproach but obſcurity ; it is a kind of 
concomitarit to greatneſs, as ſatires and 


c ET; 7 a late ingenious 
; t 


Roman triumph. : 

If men of eminence are expoſed to 
cenſure on one hand, they are as much 
liable to flattery on the other. If they 
receive reproaches which are not due to 
them, they Iikewiſe receive praiſes which 
they do not deſerve. In a word, the 


man in a high poſt is never regarded 


with an indifferent eye, but always con- 
lidered as a friend or an enemy. For 
this reaſon perſons in great ſtations have 
ſeldom their true characters drawn until 
ſeveral years after their deaths, Their 


appearance in 1680, imbibed ſo much 


for greatneſs divided a whole age inte 
fackions. We can now allow Cæſar to 
be a great man, without derogating from 
Pompey ; and celebrate ine virtues ff 
Cato, without detracting from thoſe f 
Czfar. Every one that has been long 
dead has a due proportion of praiſe al- 
loted him, in which whilſt he lived his 
friends were too profuſeand his enemies 
too ſparin gg.. ä 
According to Sir Iſaac Newton's cal- 
culations, the laſt comet that made it's 


heat by it's approaches to the ſun, that 
it would have been two thouſand times 
been oem 2 iron, had = been a 
obe of that metal; and that ſuppoſing 
i as big as the earth, and at a 
diftance from the ſun, it would be fifty 
thouſand years in cooling, before it re- 
covered it's natural temper. In the 
like manner, if an Engliſhman conſiders 
the great ferment into which our poli- 
tical world is thrown at preſent, nd 
how intenſely it is heated in all it's parts, 


\ 


partial diſtribution of fame among the 
great men of the preſent age. 


* 


I cannot forbear entertaining myſelf 


very often with the idea of ſuch an ima- 
ginary hiſtorian deſcribing the reign of 
Anne the Firſt, and introducing it with 


a preface to his reader, that he is now 


entering upon the molt ſhining part of 


the Engliſh ſtory. The great rivals in. 
fame will be then diſtinguiſhed accord- 
ing to their reſpective merits, and ſhine 
in their proper points of light. Such 


© an one, ſays the hiſtorian, © though 
© yarioully repreſented by the writers of 
© his own age, appcars to have been a 
c man of more than ordinary abilities, 

great application, and uncommon in- 


© tegrity : nor was ſuch an one, though 
© of an oppoſite party and intereſt, in- 


- © ferior to him in any of theſe reſpects.” 


The ſeveral antagoniſts who now endea- 
your to depreciate one another, ang are 


celebrated or traduced by-different par- 


ties, will then have the ſame body of 
admirers, and appear illuſtrious in the 


be 
commend himſelf to the eſteem of but 
half his countrymen, will then receive 
the approbations and applauſes of a 
vrhole age. | | 
Among the ſeveral perſons that flou- 


Tiſh in this glorious reign, there is no 


queſtion but ſuch a future hiſtorian, as 
the perſon of whom I am ſpeaking, will 


make mention of the men of genius and 
learning, who have now any figure in 


the Britiſh nation. For my own part, 


T often flatter myſelf with the honour- 


able mention which will then be made 
of me; and have drawn up a paragraph 
in my own imagination, that I fancy 
will not be altogether unlike what will 
be found in ſome page or-other of this 
imaginary hiſtorian. 


It was under this reign,” ſays he, 
that the SpeQator publithed thoſe little 
diurnal eſſays which are ſtill extant.” 


We know very little of the name or 


great a lover of knowledge, that he 
made a voyage to Grand Cairo for no 
other reaſon but to take the meaſure 
of a pyramid. 
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. © cal country knight, and a Templar, 


be © whoſe-name he has not tranſmitted to 
_ £ us. He lived as à lodger at the houſe inſerting it, 
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opinion of the whole Britiſh nation. 
wy deſerving man, who can now re- 


erſon of this author, except only that 
he was a man of a very ſhort face, 
extremely addicted to filence, and ſo 


His chief friend was 
one Sir Roger de Coverley, a whimſi- is ſo 


nE SPECTATOR. 
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of a widow- woman, and was a great 
humouriſt in all parts of his life. 
This is all we can affirm with any 
certainty of his perſon and character. 
As for his ſpeculations, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſeveral obſolete words and ob- 
ſcure phraſes of the age in which he 
lived, we ftilt nnderftand enough of 
them to ſee the diverſions and charac- 
ters of the Engliſh natiom in his time: 
not but that' we are to make allow- 
ance for the mirth and humour of the 
author, who has doubtleſs ſtrained 
many repreſentations of things beyond 
the truth. For if we interpret his 
words in' their literal meaning, we 
muſt ſuppoſe that women of the firſt 
quality uſed to paſs away whole morn- 
ings. a puppet-ſhow : that they at- 
teſted their principles by their-patches: 
that an audience would fit out an 
evening to hear a dramatical perform- 
ance written in a language which they 
did not underſtand : that chairs and 
flower- pots were intreduced as actors 
upon the Britiſh ſtage: that a promiſ- 
cuous aſſembly of men and women 
were allowed to meet at midnight in 
maſques within the verge of the court: 
with e e e e of the like 
nature. e muſt therefore, in th#ſe 
and the like caſes, ſuppoſe that theſe 
remote hints and alluſions aimed at 
ſome certain follies which were then 
in vogue, and which at preſent we 
have not any notion of, We may 
gueſs by ſeveral paſſages in the Spe- 
culations, that there were writers who 
endeavoured to detract from the works 
of this author; but as nothing of this 
nature is come down to us, we can- 
not gueſs at any objections that could 
be made to his paper. If we conſi- 
der his ſtile with that indulgence 
which we muſt ſhew to old Engliſh 
writers, or if we look into the variety 
of his ſubjects, with thoſe ſeveral cri- 
tical diſſertations, moral reflections, 
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of the paragraph 
much to my advantage, and be- 
ond any thing I can pretend to, that 1 


ope my reader will 
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excuſe me for not 
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I Do not know whether to call the fol- 
J lowing letter a ſatire upon coquettes, 
or a repreſentation of their ſeveral fan- 
taſtical accompliſhments, or what other 
title to give it; but as it is I ſhall com- 
municate it to the public. It will ſuffi- 
ciently explain it's own intentions, ſo 
that I ſhall give it my reader at length, 
without either preface or poltlexipt, _ 
MR. SPECTATOR; _ ey. - 
JOMEN. are armed with fans as 
men with ſwords, and ſometimes 
do more execution with them. To the 
end therefore that ladies may be entire 
miſtreſſes of the weapons which they 
bear, I have erected an academy for the 
training up of young women in the 
© exerciſe of the fan, according to the 
moſt faſhionable airs and motions that 
axe now practiſed at court. . The ladies 
who © carry” fans under me are drawn 
up twice a day in my great hall, where 
they are inſtructed in the ule of their 
arms, and exerciſed by the following 
words of command: „ 
Handle your fans, 
Unfurl your fans, 
Diſcharge your fans, 
Ground your fans, 
Recover your fans, 
Flutter your fans, PS 
By the right obſervation of theſe few 
plain words of command, a woman of 
a tolerable genius, who will apply her- 
ſelf diligently to her exerciſe for the 
ſpace of but one halt-year, ſhall be able 
to give her fan all the graces that can 
poſhbly enter into that little modiſh 
men = 9, 
But to the end that my readers may. 


form to themſelves a right notionof this of fifty with an ordinary fan 


exerciſe, I beg leave to explain it to 
them in all it's parts. When my fe- 
male regiment. is drawn up in array, 
with every one her weapon in her hand, 
upon my giving the word *© to handle 
* their fan,” each of them ſhakes her fan 
dt me with a ſmile, then gives herright- 
hand woman a tap upon the ſhoulder, 


then prelles her lips with the extremity: 


„ SPECTATOR. 


METIMES TO BE 
THE BET TER; TO THINKING, 
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of her fan, then lets her arms fall in an ; 


eaſy motion, and ſtands in a readineſs 


to receive the next word of command. 
All this is done with a cloſe fan, and is 
generally learned in the firſt week. * 

The next motion is that of © unfurl- 
© ing the fan, in which are compre- 
hended ſeveral little flirts and vibrations, 
as alſo gradual and deliberate openi 


ngs, 
with many voluntary fallings une 
in the fan itfelf, that are ſeldom learne 


under a month's practice. This part 
of the exerciſe pleaſes the ſpectators more 
than any other, as it diſcovers on a ſud- 
den an infinite number of cupids, gar- 
lands, altars, birds, beaſts, rainbows, 
and the like agreeable figures, that diſ- 
play themſelves to view, whilſt every 
one in the regiment holds a picture in 
her hand. 8 8 
Upon my giving the word to * diſ- 
© charge their fans, they give one gene- 
ral crack that may be heard at a conſi- 
derable diſtance when the wind ſits fair. 
This is onę of the moſt difficult parts 


7 


of the exerciſe; but I have ſeveral la- 


dies with me, who at their firſt entrance 
could not give a pop loud enough to be 
heard at the further end of a room, who 
can now *diſchargea fan' in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it ſhall make a report like a 
l. I have likewiſe taken 
care, in order to hinder young women 
from letting off their 8 in wrong 
places or unſuitable occaſions, to ſhew 


upon what ſubject the crack of a fan 


may come in properly: I have likewiſe 
invented a fan with which a girl of ſix- 
teen, by the help of a little wind which 
is incloſed about ane of the largeſt ticks, 
can make as loud a crack as a woman. 


iſcharged, 


* 


WMhen the fans are thus d 


the word of command in courſe is to 


« ground their fans, This teaches 3 
la 


y to.quit her fan gracefully, when the 
throws.it afide in order to take up a2 


pack of cards, adjuſt a curl of hair, re- 


place a falling pin, or apply herſelf to 


any other matter of importance. This 


part of the 8 as it only conſiſts 
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in toſſing a fan with an air upon a long 


table, (which ſtands by for that purpoſe). 


may be learned in two days time as well 
as in a twelvemonth. . 
When my female regiment is thus 
diſarmed, I generally et them walk 
about the room for ſome time; when on 
2 ſudden, like ladies that look upon 
their watches after a long viſit, they all 
of them haſten to their arms, catch them 
up in a hurry, and place themſelves in 
their proper ſtations upon my calling 
out Recover? your fans !* This part 
of the exerciſe is not diffioult, provided 
_ a woman applies her thoughts to it. 
- _ The & fluttering of the tan” is the laſt 
and indeed the maſter-piece of the whole 
exerciſe ;- but if a lady does not miſ- 


ſpend her time, ſhe may make herſelf 


miſtreſs of it in three months. I ge- 


nerally lay aſide the dog-days and the 


Hot time of the ſummer for the teach- 
* : 


—_— and gentle breezes as are very 


reſhing in that ſeaſon of the year, 


though they might be dangerous to la- 
dies 0f a tender conſtitutionin any other. 
There ĩs an infinite variety of motions 
to be made uſe of in the © flutter of a 
fan: there is the angry flutter, the 
5 
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ing this part of the exerciſe; for as ſoon - 
as ever I pronounce— Flutter your 
* fans,” the place is filled with ſo many 


bdiſh flutter, the timorous flutter, the 
72 •)Ek6LVM5 PER 3 ih 
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confuſed flutter, the merry flutter, and 


-the amorous flutter. Not to be tedious, 


there is ſcarce any emotion in the mind 
which. does not produce a ſuitable agi- 
tation in che fan; inſomuch, that if 1 


only ſee the fan of a diſciplined lady, I 


know very well whether ſhe laughs, 
frowns, or bluſhes. I have ſeen a fan 
fo very angry, that it would have been 
dangerous for the abſent lover who pro- 
vaked it to have come within the wind 
of it; and at other times ſo very languiſh- 
ing, that Thave been glad for the lady's 
ſake the lover was at-a ſufficient diſ- 
tance from it. / T need not add, that a 
fan is either a prude or coquette, ac- 
cording te the nature of the perſon who 
bears it. To conclude my letter, I muſt 


acquaint you that I have from my own 


obſervations ere des a little treatiſe for 
the uſe of my ſcholars, intitled The 
© Paſſions of the Fan;* which I will com- 
municate to you, if you think it may be 
of uſe to the public. I ſhall have a 
general review on Thurſday next; to 
which you ſhall be very welcome if you 
will honour it with your preſence, 


P. S. I teach young grotlemen the 
whole art of gallanting a fan. ' 


Ni. B. I have ſeveral little plain fang : 


made for this uſe to avoid expence, 
: 8 7 N 2 L E's 
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ALL MEN WILL TRY, AND HOPE TO WRITE AS WELL + 
AND NoT (WITHOUT MUCH - PAINS) BE UNDECEIV'D. RosCoMMON, 


\ friend the divine having been 


IVI uſed with words of complaiſance; 
which he thinks could be properly ap- 


8 1 to no one living, and Ithink could 


only ſpoken of him, and that in his 
abſence, was fo extremely offended with 


the exceſſive way of ſpeaking civilities 


us, that he made a diſcourſe 


Again it at the club; which he con- 


cluded with this remark, that he had 


not heard one compliment made in our 


ſociety fince it's commencement. Every 


one was pleaſed with his conclufion ; 
and as each knew his-good-will to the 
reſt, he was convinced that the many 


profeſſions of kindneſs and ſervice, which 


We ordinarily meet with, 
. . N 53 
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tural where the heart is well inclined; 
but are a proſtitution of ſpeech, ſeldom 
intended to mean any part of what they 
expreſs, never to mean all _y expreſs, 
Our reverend friend, upon this topic, 
pointed out tous two or three paragraphs 
on this ſubject in the firſt ſermon of the 
firſt volume of the late archbiſhop's 
poſthumous works. I do not know 
that Jever read any thing that pleaſed 
me more, and as it is the praiſe of Lon- 
Fu that he ſpeaks of the ſublime in 3 

ile ſuitable to it, ſq one may ſay of this 
author upon ſincerity, that he abhors 
any pomp of rhetoric on this occaſion, 
and treats it with more than ordinary 
ay 
$188 
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an example. With what command of * nels will paſs between men, almoſt. 
himſelf does he lay before us, in the upon no occaſion; how great honoue _ 
and eſteem they will deglare for one 


language and temper of his profeſſion, 


2a fault, which by the leaſt liberty and 
_ warmth: of expreſſion would be the moſt 
lively wit and fatire! But his heart was 
better diſpoſed, and the good man chaſ- 
tiſed the great wit in ſuch a manner, 
that he was able to ſpeak as follows. 


£ —Amongit too many other inſtances 


of the great corruption and degeneracy 


verſation is none of the leaſt. The 
world is grown ſo full of diflimula- 
tion and compliment, that men's words 
are hardly any ſignification of their 


of the age wherein we live, the great 
and general want of ſincerity in eon- 


© whom perhaps they never {aw before, 
and how entirely they are all on the 


© ſudden devoted to his ſervice and in- 


tereſt, for no reaſon; how infinitely 
and ecernally obliged to him, for no 
benefit ; and how extremely they will 
be concerned for him; yea and afflict- 
ed too, for no cauſe. I know it i 
ſaid, in juſtification of this hollow kind 
of converſation, that there is no harm, 
nor real deceit in compliment, but 
© the matter is well enough, ſo long as 
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© weunderſtand one another; et er 


&« walent ut nummi— Words are like 


c money: and when the current value 
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thoughts; and if any man meaſure his 
words by his heart, and ſpeaks as he 
thinks, and do not expreſs more kind- 
neſs to every man, than men uſually 
have for any man, he- can hardly 


The old Engliſh plainneſs and ſince- 
rity, that generous integrity of nature, 


ways argues true greatneis of mind, 


daunted courage and reſolut ion, is in 
a great meaſure loſt amongſt us: there 
| hath been a long endeavour to tranſ- 
form us into foreign manners and fa- 
ſhions, and to bring us to 2 ſervile 
imitation of none of the beſt of our 
neighbours in ſome of the worſt of 
their qualities. The dialect of con- 
verſation is no- a- days o ſwelled 


ſurfeited, as I may ſay, of expreſſions 


that lived an age or'two ago ſhould 
return into the world again, he would 
really want a dictionary to help him 
to underftand his own ſanguage, and 
to know the true intrinſie value of the 
phraſe in faſhion, and would hardly 
at firſt believe at what a low rate the 


nels i. naginable do commonly paſs in 
current payment; and when he ſhould 
come to underſtand it, it would be a 
great while before he could bring him- 
lelf with a good countenance and a 
good conſcience to converſe 
upon -equal terms, and in their own 
And in truth it is hard to ſay, whe- 
ther it ſhould more provoke our con- 
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* tempt or our pity, to hear what ſo- 


* Jemn expreſſions gf reſpect and kind- 
e es EL no 


eſcape the cenſure of want of breeding. 


and honeſty of diſpoſition, which al- 


and is uſually accompanied with un- 
i uſe of f 


of them is generally underſtood, ao 
man is cheated by them. This is 


ſomething if ſuch words were- 
ching; but being brought into the ac- 


count, they are mere cyphers. Ho- 


ever, it is ftill a juſt matter of com 


plaint, that ſincerity and plainneſs 
are out of faſhion, and that our lan- 
guage is running into a lie; and that 
men have almoſt quite perverted the 
ch, and made words to ſig- 
nify nothing ; that the greatelt part of 
the conyertation of mankind is little 
clic but driving a trade of diſſimula- 
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with vanity and compliment, and ſe 


of kindneſs and reſpect, that if a man, 


higheſt trains and expreſſions of kind- 


ith men 
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tion; inſomuch that it would make a 
man heartily ſick and weary of the 
world, to ſer the little ſincerity that 
is in uſe and practice among men.. 
When the vice is placed in this con- 
temptible light, he argues unanſwerablx 


againſt it, in words and thoughts ſo na- 


tural, that any man who reads them 
would imagine he himſelf could have 
been the author of them. 
If the ſhow of any thing be good * 
for any thing, I am ſure fincerity is 
better; for why does any inan diſ- 
© ſemble, or ſeem to be that which he 
is not, but becauſe he thinks it good 
to have ſuch a quality as he pretends 
to? For to counterteit and dillemble, 
is to put on the appearance of ſome 
real excellency. Now the bell way 
in the world to ſeem to be any thing, 
is really to be what he would ſeem to 
be. Beſides, that it is magy times as 
troubleſome to make good the pretence - 
of a good quality, as to have it; and 
if a man have it not, it is ten to one 
but he is diſcovered to want it; and 
then all his pains and labour to-ſeem 

to bave it, is loſt,” en : 2 : 
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In another port of the ſanfe diſcourſe 


he goes on to ſhew, that all artifice muſt 
naturally'tend to the diſappointment of 
bim that practiſes it. . . 
Whatſoever convenience may be 


© thought to be in falſhood and diſſimu- 


© lation, it is ſoon over; but the incon- 
© venience of it is perpetual, becauſe it 
brings a man under an everlaſting 
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«. jealouſy and ſuſpicion, ſo that he is 
© not believed when he ſpeaks truth, nor 
© truſted when perhaps he means ho- 
neſtly. When a man hath once for- 
feited the reputation of his integrity, 
he is ſet faſt, and nothing will then 


hood. * 
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T_T would be a nobler improvement; 


or rather a recovery of what we call 


good-breeding, it nothing were to paſs 
amongſt us tor agreeable which was the 
leaſt tranſgreſſion againſt that rule of life 
called decorum, or a regard to decency. 
This would command the reſpect of 

mankind, becaule,it carries in it defe- 
rence to their good opinion, as humility 
lodged in a worthy mind is always at- 
tended with a certain homage, which 
no haughty ſoul; with all the arts ima- 
ginable, will ever be able to purchaſe. 
Tully ſays, virtue and decency are ſo 


nearly related, that it is difficult to ſe- 


parate them from each other but in our 
imagination. As the beauty of the 
body always accompanies the health of 
It, ſo certainly is decency concomitant 
to virtue: as beauty of body, with an 
agreeable carriage, pleaſes the eye, and 
that pleaſure conſiſts in that we obſerve 
all the parts with a certain elegance are 
proportioned to each other; ſo does de- 
cency of behaviour vhich appears in our 


lives obtain the approbation of all with 


whom we converſe, from the order, 
conſiſtency, and moderation of our words 
and actions. This flows from the re- 
verence we bear towards every good 


man, and to the world in general; for 


to be negligent of what any one thinks 
af you, does not only ſhew you arrogant 
hut abandoned. Tn all theſe conſide- 
rations we are to diſtinguiſh how one 


virtũe differs from another; as it is the 
part of juitice never to do violence, it is 
of modeſty never to commit offence. In 


this laſt particular lies the whole force 
of what is called decency; to this pur- 
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- poſe that excellent moraliſt above-men- 
tioned talks of decency; but this quality 


is more eaſily comprehended by an or- 
dinary capacity, than expreſſed with all 


his eloquence... This decency of beha- 


viour is generally tranſgreſſed among all 
orders of men : nay, the very women, 
though themſelves created it ag it were 
for ornament, are often very much miſ- 


taken in this ornamental part of life. 


It would, methinks, be a ſhort rule for 


behaviour, if every young lady in her 


dreſs, words and actions, were only to 


recommend herſelf as a ſiſter, daughter, 


or. wife, and nuke herſelf the more 
eſteemed in one of thoſe characters. 
The gare of themſelves, with regard to 
the families in which women are born, 
is the beſt motive for their being courted 
to come into the alliance of ather houſes. 


Nothing can promote this end more than 


a ſtrict preſervation of decency. I ſhould 
be gl if a certain equeſtrian order of 
ladies, ſome of whom one meets in an 
evening at every outlet of the town, 
would take this ſubje& into their ſerious 


confideration : in order thereunto the fol- 
lowing letter may not be wholly un- 


< 7. 


worthy their peruſal. 


MR. sDIECTA TOR 


6 OING lately to take the air in one 


of the moſt beautiful evenings this 


ſeaſon has produced tas I was admiring” 
the ſerenity of the ſæy, the lively colours 
of the fields, and the variety of the- 
landſkip every way around me, my eyes 


were ſuddenly called off from theſe in- 
animate objects by alittle party of horſe- 


men I ſa paſſin g che road, The greater 


A 


ſerve his turn, neither truth nor falſe- 


8 -- 
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part of them eſeaped my particular ob- 


ſervation, by reaſon that my whole at- 
tention was faxed on a very fair youth 


who rode in the midſt of them, and 


ſeemed to have been dreſſed by fome 
deſcription in a romance. His features, 
complexion, and habit, had a remarkable 


effeminacy, and a certain languiſhing 


vanity appeared in his air; his hair, wel 


curled and powdered, hung to a con- 


fiderable length on his ſhoulders, and 


THE SPECTATOR (| 
ters-is preſerved ; and if they ſhould be 


N 


more frequent than they are at preſent, 
would look like turning our public aſ- 


ſemblies into a general maſquerade. 


The model of this Amazonian hunting- 
habit for ladies, was, as I take it, firſt 
imported from France, and well enough 
expreſſes the gaiety of a people who are 


taught to do any thing ſo it be with an 


alſurance; hut I cannot help thinking it 
ſits 'aukwardly yet on our Enghſl-mo- 


8 N 1 : 
1 — * 
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was wantonly ty'd, as if by the hands deſty. The petticoat is a kind of in- 
of his miſtreſs, in a ſcarlet ribbon, which cumbrance upon it, and if the Amazon 
payed like a ſtreamer behind him; he ſhould think fit to go on-in this plunder 
had a coat and waiſtcoat of blue camblet of our ſex's ornaments, they ought to 
trimmed and embroidered with ſilver; a add to their ſpoils, and complcat their 


5 though her eyes, noſe, and mouth, having the ſame occaſion for them with | 
> ſeemed to be formed with perfect ſym- their inventors: ail that needs to be de- 3 
1 metry, I am not certain whether ſhe, ſired of them is, that they would be | 
$ who in appearance was a very hand- themſelves, that is, what nature de- 1 
1 ſome youth, may not be in reality a very figned them; and to ſee their miſtake | = 
1 indifferent woman. . when they depart from this, let them us 
f There is an object ion which naturally look upon a man who affects the ſoft- 1-2 1 
. preſents ĩtſelf againſt theſe occaſional per- neſs and effeminacy of a woman, to = 
5 plexities and mixtures of dreſs, which learn how their ſex muſt appear to us, - 4 
8 is, that they ſeem to break in upon that when approaching to the reſemblance of 0 
L propriety and diſtinction of appearance a man. I am, Sir, your molt humble \ 
IK in which the beauty of different charac- ſervant. 85 | 1 5 1 
10 

is 5 
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cravat of the fineſt lace; and wore, in a 


a feather. His horſe too, which was a 


pacer, was adorned after the ſame airy 


manner, and ſeemed to ſhare in the va- 
nity of the rider. As I was pitying the 
luxury of this young perſon, who ap- 


peared to me to have been educated only 


as an object of ſight, I perceived on my 
nearer approach, and as I turned my eyes 


downward, a part of the equipage I had 
not obſerved before, which was a petti- 


coat of the ſame with the coat and waiſt- 
coat. After this diſcovery, I looked 


again on the face of the fair Amazon 


who had thus deceived me, and thought 


| thoſe features which had before offended 


me by their ſoftneſs, were now ftrength- 
ened into as improper a boldneſs; and. 


triumph over us, by wearing the breeches. 
{mart cock, a little beaver. hat edged 
with ſilver, and made more ſprightly by 


Tf it be natural to contract inſenfibly 
the manners of thoſe we imitate, the. 
ladies who are pleaſed with aſſuming 


our dreſſes. will do us more honour than 


ve deſerve, but they will do it at their 


own expence. 


Why ſhould the lovely 


Camilla deceive us in more ſhapes than 


her own, and affect to be repreſented in 


her picture with a gun and a ſpaniel; 


while her elder brother, the heir of a. 


- worthy family, is drawn in ſilks like 
his ſiſter ? 
are not well to be divided; and thoſe 


he dreſs and air of a man 


who would not be content with the lat- 
ter, ought never to think of aſſuming 
the former. There is ſo large a portion 
of natural agreeableneſs among the fair- 
ſex of our iſland, that they ſeem betray- 
ed into theſe romantic habits without 
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1 TAKE ff To RE 4 PRINCIPAL RULE OF Lite, NOT To BE: Too Much Ab- 


niefED To ANY ONE TRAHTNOG. 


he conld; but finding himſelf puſhed on 
all fides, and efpeciatly by the Templar, 
de told us with a little paſſion, that he 


TV friend Will Honeycomb va- 
J lues himſelf very much upon 


what he calls the knowledge of man- 
Eind, which has coſt him many difaſters 
In his youth; for Will reckons every 
_ misfortune that he has met with among 


the wornen, every rencounter a- 
mong the men, as parts of his educa- 
tion, and fancies he ſhould never have 


been the man he is, had not he broke 


windows, knocked down conſtables, 


diſturbed honeft people with his mid- 
"night ſerenades, and beat up a lewd ro- 
man's quarters, when he was a young 


fellow: The engaging in adventures 
of this nature Will calls the ſtudying of 


mankind; and terms this knowledge of 


the town, the knowledge of the world. 


Will ingervoufly confeſſes, that for half 
„Nis life his head ached every morning 


with reading of men over- night; and 


© at prefent comforts himſelf under cer- 


tain pains which he endures from time 


do time, that without them he cold not 


have been acquainted with the galfan- 
tries of the age. This Will looks upon 
_ as the learning of a gentleman, and te- 
gards all other kinds of ſcience as the 


_ zccompliſhiments of one whom he calls 
2 ſcholar, a bookiſh man, or a phito- 


ſopher. N 


For theſe reaſons W ill ſhines in mixed 
company, where he bas the difcretion 
not to go out of his depth, and has of- 


ten a certain way of mak ing his real ig- 


norance appear a ſeeming one. Our 
club however has freely caught im 


_ _ tripping, at which times they never 
| ſpare him. 
us with the knowledge of the town, we 


For as Will often inſults 


fometimes take our revenge upon him 
by our knowledge of books. 


N He was laſt week producing two or 

three letters which he writ in his youth 
to a coquette lady. The raillery of them 
was natural, and well enough for a mere 
man of the town; but, very unluckily, 
ſeveral of the words were wrong ſpelt. 


Will laughed this off at firſt as well as 


* 


* 


and fighting battles from one end of the 


never liked pedantry in ſpelling, and that 
he ſpelt like a gentleman, and not like a 
ſeholar; upon this Will had recourſe to 
his old topic of ſhewing the narrow-ſpi- 


ritedneſs,” the pride and ignorance of 
pedants; which he carried fo far, that 
upon my Soak, to my. lodings, 1 
rowing together ſuch 
refteXions as occurred to me upon that 


couldnot forbea 


JJ | 
A man who has been brought up 


among books, and is able to talk of no- 


thing elfe, is a very indifferent compa- 
nion, and what we call a pedant. But, 


methinks, we ſhould enlarge the le, 


and give it every one that does not khow 
how to think out of his profeſſion and 
particular way of life. 


What is 4 greater pedant than a mere 


ntan of the town? Bar him the play- 


houfes, a catalogue of the reigning beau- 


ties, and an account of a few faſhion- 


able diſtempers chat have befallen him, 


and you ſtrixe him dumb. How many 
a pretty gentleman's knowledge lies all 


within the verge of the court ? He will 


tell you the names of the principal fa- 


voutites, repeat the ſhrewd fayings of a 


man of quality, whiſper an intrigue that 
is not yet blown upon by common fame; 
or, if the ſphere of his obſervations is a 


little larger than orditfary, will perhaps 
enter into all the incidents, turns, and 
revolutions in a game of ombre. When 
he has &6ffe thus far, he has ſhewn you 


the whole circle of his accompliſhments, 


his parts are drained, and he is diſabled 
from any farther converlatign. What 


are th: ſe but rank pedants ?. and yet 


theſe are the men who value themſelves 


moſt on their exemption. from the pe- 


Yr 


dantry of colleges. CAKES», 
I might here mention the military pe- 


dant, who always talks in a camp, and 


is ſtorming towns, making lodgments, 


year 


* 


1 
. * 


- 


OW 
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0 tothe other: Every thing he ſpeaks. 
| 7nells of gunpowder ; Nyon take away 
his artillery from him, he has not 4 
word to ſay for himſelf. I might like- 


wiſe mention the law-pedant, that is per- 
petually putting caſes, repeating the 
tranſactions of WeſtminſterHall,wrang- 


ling with you upon the moſt indifferent 


circumttances of life, and not to be con- 


vinced of the diſtance of a place, or of 


the moſt trivial point in converſation, 


but by dint of argument. The ftate 


pedant is wrapt up in news, and loſt in 
olitics. If you mention either of the 
ings of Spain or Poland, he talks very 
notably; but if you go out of the Ga- 
zette, you drop him. In ſnhort, a mere 


courtier, a mere ſoldier, a mere ſcholar, 
a mere any thing, is an inſipid pedantic 


character, and equally ridiculous. 
Of all the ſpecies of pedants, which 


I have mentioned, the book - pedant is 


much the moſt ſupportable; he has at 
leaſt an exerciſed Wan and a 
head which is full though confuſed, ſo 


that a man who converſes with him may 


U 


often receive from him hints of things 


that are worth knowing, and what he 


nay poſſibly turn to his own advantage 
thou I they are of little uſe to the owner, 


oP) 
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The worſt kind of pedants among learn- | 


ed men, are ſuch as are naturally en- 


dued with à very ſmall ſhare of common 
ſenſe, and have read a 


The truth of it is, learning, like tra- 


velling, and all other methods of im- 
provement, as it finiſhes g6od ſenſe, ſo 
it makes a filly man ten thouſand times 


more inſufferable, by ſupplying variety. 
of matter to his impertinence, and giv- 


ing him an opportunity of abounding. 


in abſurdities. 


Shallom pedants cry up one another: 
ha Gli and uſeful 


much more than me nd ut 
learning. To read the titles they give 


an editor, or cöllator of a manuſcript, 
you would take him for the glory of the 
commonwealth of letters, and the won- 


der of his age, when perhaps upon exa- 


mination 8 find that he has only rec- . 


tified a Greek particle, or laid out a 
whole ſentence in proper commas. _ 

They are obliged 
laviſh of their 'praiſes, that they may 


keep one another in countenance ; and 


it is no wonder if a great deal of know- 


ledge, which is not capable of making 


a man wiſe, has a natural tendency to 


make him vain and arrogant. L 


c MONDAY, JULY. 
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. , RURIS HONORUM OPULENTA con r.. 


Honk. On, xvII. L. 1. v. 14. 


ner ro THEE SHALL PLENTY FLOW, « | 
Ax ALL HER RICHES SHOW,” - e 
© TO/RAISE THE HONOUR OF THE QUIET PLAIN. . 
. 1 FEES be . CREECH, * 


AVING often received an invita- 
tion from my friend Sir Roger de 


Coverley to paſs away a month with 


him in the country, I laft week accom- 


panied him thither, and am ſettled with 
him for ſome time at his ere el | 
where I intend to form ſevera 


enſuing ſpeculations. Sir Roger, who 


is very well acquainted with my hu- 


mour, lets me rife and go to bed when 
I pleaſe, dine at his own table, or in my 


chamber as I think fit, fit ſtill and ſay 


nothing without bidding me be merry. 


hen the gentlemen of the country 


eome to ſee him, he only ſhews me at a 


ikance®” As Thave been walk ing in hie 


3 


n 


of my 


heard the knight deſiring them not to 


let me ſee them, for that I hated to be 
/ Es: 5 
I am the more at eaſe in Sir Roger's 


family, becauſe it confiſts of ſober and 
ſtayed'perſons ; for as the knight is the 


beſt matter in the world, he ſeldom 
changes his ſervants; and as he is be- 
el 


by all about him, his ſervants” 


never care for leaving him; by this 
means his domeſtics are all in years, and 
grovyn old with their maſter. You would _.. 


take his valet de chambre' for his bro- 


ther, his butler is gr y-headed, his 5 


320 


\ 


1 


* 
* 1 


indeed to be thus | 


fields I have obſerved them ftealing a 
fight of me over an hedge, and have 


ve read a great number of 
books without taſte or Uiſtin&ion. 
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groom. is one of the graveſt men that T them from thode dther men. This 


have ever ſeen, and his coachman has caſt of mind, as it is generally very in- 
nocent in itſelf, ſo it renders his conver- 


the looks of a privy- counſellor. You 
ſee the Laer ſs of eee even 3 
the old houſe-dog, and in a grey pa 

that is kept in the liable with great care 
and tenderneſs out of regard to his paſt 
ſervices, though he has been uſeleſs for 
ſeveral years. . " 


I could not but obſerve with a great 


deal of pleaſure the joy that appeared in 


the countenance of theſe ancient domeſ- 
tics upon my friend's Arrival at his coun- 


try-ſeat. Some of them could not re- 


frain from tears at the ſight of their old his at the univerſity to find him out a 


maſter; every one of them preſſed for- 
ward to do ſomething fer him, and 


ſeemed diſcouraged if they were not em- 


night, with a mixture of the father and 
the maſter of the family, tempered the 
enquiries after his own affairs with ſeve- 


ral kind queſtions relating to themſelves. 
This humanity and good - nature en- 
gages every body to him, ſo that when 
be is pleatant upon any of them, all 


his family are in good humour, and 


none ſo much as the perſon whom he 
diverts himſelf with: on the contrary, 


if he coughs, or betrays any infirmity 
of old age, it is eaſy for a ſtander-by 
to obſerve a ſecret concern in the look 


"» 


of all his ſervants. _. . . 


My worthy friend has put me under 


the particular care of his butler, who is 


aà very prudent man, and, as well as the 
reſt of his fellow - ſervants, wonderfully 
deſirous of pleaſing me, becauſe they 
have often heard their maſter talk of me 
as of his particular friend. 5 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger 
is diverting himſelf in the woods or the 


fields, is a very venerable man who is 


ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at 
his houſe in the nature of a chaplain 
above thirty years. This gentleman is 


a perſon of good ſenſe and ſome learn- 
ing, of a very regular life and obliging 


oonverſation: he heartily loves Sir Ro- 
ger, and knows that he is very mach in 
the old knight's eſteem, ſo that he lives 


in the family rather as a relation than a 


dependent. | 
I have abſerved in ſeveral of my pa- 
pers, that my friend Sir Roger, amidſt 


- All his good qualities, is ſomething of an ſtory, the gent leman we were talking. of 


ſation highly agreeable, and more de- 
lightful than the fame degree of ſenſe 
and virtue would appear in their com- 


mon and ordinary colours. As I was 


walking with him laſt night, he aſked. 
me how L. liked the Sack man whom I 
have juſt now mentioned? and without 
ſtaying for my anſwer told me, that he 


was afraid of being inſulted with Latin 
and Greek at his own table; for which 


reaſon he deſired a particular friend of 


muc 


learning, of a good aſpect, a clear 


| | re not em- voice, a ſociable temper, and, if poſſi- 
3 At the ſame time the good old ble, a man that underſtood a little of 


backgammon. My friend, ſays Sir 
Roger, found me out this gentleman, 


< who, beſides the endowments required 


© of him, is, they tell me, a good ſcholar, 
© though he does not ſhew it : I have 
given him the parſonage of the pariſh; 
© and becauſe I know his-value, have 
© ſettled upon him a good annuity for 
© life. If he outlives me, he ſhall find 
© that he was higher in my eſteem than 


7 2 he thinks he is. He has now 
e 


en with me thirty years; and though 


he does not know I have taken notice 


«of it, has never in all that time aſked 
© any thing of me. for himſelf, though 
© he is every day ſoliciting me for ſome- 
© thing in behalf of one or other of my 
* tenants his pariſhoners. There has 


not been a law- ſuit in the pariſh ſince 


© he has lived among them; if any diſ- 


pute arlſes, they apply themſelves to 
him for the deciſion ; if they do not 


© acquieſce in his judgment, which I 


© think never happened above once or 


© twice at moſt, they appeal to me. At 
© his firſt ſettling with me, I made him 
© a, preſent of all the good ſermons 
© which have been 
and only begged of him, that every 
© Sunday he would pronounce one of 
©. them in the pulpit. Accordingly, he 
© "has digeſted them into ſueh 2 ſeries, 
that they follow one anotherffaturally, 
© and make a cotitinued ſyſtem of prac- 
< tical divinity.” - „ ; 
As Sir Roger was going on in his 


humouriſt; and that his virtues, as well eame up tò us; and upon the knight's 


,  , _ as imperſections, are as it were tinged 


by a certain extravagance, which makes 


them particularly his, and diſtinguiſhes 


— 


aſking him who preached to-morrow, 


for it was Saturday night, told us, the 
Biſhop of St. Aſaph in the nn; 
V wi 


wer. ee rather of plain ſenſe than . 


printed in Engliſh, 


* 


* 
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much approved of my friend's inſiſtin 
upon the qualifications of a good aſpect 
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and Pr. Southin the afternoon. He then 


-  ſhewed us his liſt of 8 for the 
whole year, where I 


| aw with a great 
deal of pleaſure, Archbiſhop. Tillotſon, 
Biſhop Saunderſon, Ir. Barrow, Dr. 


Calamy, with ſeveral. living authors 
. who have publiſhed diſcourſes of prac- 


tical divinity. I no ſooner ſaw.this ye- 
nerable man in the pulpit, but I very 


and a clear voice ; for I was ſo charmed 
with the gracefulneſs. of his figure and 


dellvery, as well as with the diſcourſes 
he pronounced, that 1 think I never 


2 / 


paſſed any time more to my ſatis faction, 
A ſermon repeated after this manner, is 


mouth of a graceful actor. 


I could heartily wiſh that more of our 
country- clergy wauld follow this exam-— 
ple; and inſtead of waſting thein ſpirits 
in laborious compoſitions of their own, 

would endeayour after a handſonie elo- 


_ Eution, and all thoſe other talents that 


are. proper to enforce what has been 
penned by greater maſters. This would 
not only be more ealy to themſelves, but 
more «difying to the people. p 


N. cyl. TUESDAY, JULY 3. 
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To HONOUR LIES OPEN INDIFFERENTLY' TO ATL. 


"THE reception, manner of attend- 
1 ance, undiſturbed freedom and 
quiet, which I meet. with here in the 
country,has confirmed me in the opinion 
I always had, that the general corrup- 
tion of manners in ſeryants is owing to 
the conduct of maſters.. The aſpect of 
every one in the family carries ſo mueh 
ſatisfaction, that it appears he knows. 
the happy lot which has befallen him in 
being a member of it. There is one par- 
ticular which I have ſeldom-ſeen but at 
Sir Roger's; it is vſual in all other 


places, that ſervants fly from the parts 


of the houſe through which their maſter 


is paſſing; on the contrary, here they 


induftriouſlyplace themſelves in his way; 


and it is on both ſideg, as it were, un- 


derſtood as a viſit, when the ſervants 
appear without calling. This proceeds 
from the humane and equal temper of 
the man of the houſe, who alſo perfectly 
well knows how to enjoy a great eſtate, 
with ſuch oxconomy as ever to be much 
beforehand. . This makes his own mind 
untroubled, and conſequently unapt to 


vent peeviſh expreſſions, or give. paſ- 
: onate ar inconſiſtent orders to. thaſe 


about him, Thus reſpe& and love go 
together; and a certain chearfulneſs in 
e of their duty is the particu- 
a diſtinction of the lower part of this 
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family, When a fervant is called before 
his maſter, he does not come with an 
expectation to hear himſelf rated for 

ſome trivial fault, threatened to he ſtrip- 
E. or uſed with any other unbecoming 
language, which mean maſters often 
give to worthy ſervants; but it is often 
to know, what road he took that he 
came ſo readily back according to or- 
der; whether he paſſed by ſuch a ground, 

if the old man who rents it is in good 


health; or whether bg gave Sir Roger's 


* 


love to him, or the like. 


Aman who preſerves a reſpe&; found- - x 


- ed on his benevolence to his-dependents, 


lives rather. like a prince thay 4 maſter 
in his family ; his orders are received as 
favours, rather than duties; and the 


diſtinction of approaching him is part 


of the reward for executing what is 
commanded by him. | 


re is another circumſtance in 


which my friend excels in his manage 


ment, which is the manner of rewardi 
his ſervants: he has ever been of opi- 
nion, that giving his caft clothes to 
worn by yalets has a very ill effe& upon 
little minds, and creates a filly ſenie of 
equality between the parties, in perſons 
affected only with outward things. 1 
have heard him often pleaſant on this 
occaſion, and deſcribe a young gentle- 
VVV 
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1 
man abuſing his man in that coat, which 
a month or two before was the moſt 


pleaſing diſtin&ion he was conſcious of 


in himſelf, He would turn his diſcourſe 
ſtill more pleaſantly upon the ladies 


bounties of this kind; and I have heard 


im ſay he knew a fine woman, who 


diſtributed rewards and puniſhments in 


giving becoming or unbecoming dreſſes 
to her maids. _ 5 
But my good friend is above theſe 


little inſtances of good-will, in beſtow- 


ing only trifles on his ſervants; a good 
ſervant to him is ſure of having it in his 
choice very ſoon of being no ſervant at 
all. As I before obſeryed, he is fo 
good an. huſband, and knows ſo tho- 


roughly that the {kill of the purſe is the- 
cardinal virtue of this life; I ſay, he 


- knows fo well that frugality is the ſup- 


_ of generoſity, that he can often 
will deſerve my future obſervation. 


pare a large fine when a tenement falls, 
and give that ſettlement to a good ſer- 
vant who has a mind to go into the 
world, or make a ftranger pay the 
fine to that ſervant, for his more com- 
fortable-maintenance, if he ſtays in his 
ſervice. 5 7 1 
A man of honour and generoſity con- 
ſiders it would be miſerable to himſelf 
to have no will but that of another, 
though it were of the beſt perſon breath- 
ing, and for that reaſon goes on as faſt 
as he is able to put his ſervants into 
independent livelihoods. The greateſt 
part of Sir Roger's eſtate is tenanted by 
erſons who haye ſerved himſelf or his 


anceſtors. It was to me extremely plea- 


ſant to obſerve the viſitants from ſeveral 
parts to welcome his arrival into the 
country; and all the difference that I 
could take notice of between the late 
ſervants who came to ſee him, and thoſe 
who ſtaid in the family, was that theſe 
latter were looked upon as finer gentle- 
men and better courtiers. 
This manumiſhon and 
in a way of livelihood, I look upon as 
only what is due to a good ſervant, which 
encouragement will make his ſucceſſor 
be as diligent, as humble, and as ready 
as he was. There is ſomething won- 
derful in the narrowneſs of thoſe minds, 


Which can be pleaſed, and be barren of 
„ bounty to thole who pleaſe them, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


One might, on this occaſion, recount 


lacing them 


the ſenſe that great perſons in all ages 
have had of the merit of their depend- 
ents, and the heroic ſervices which men 
have done their maſters in the extremity 
of their fortunes ; and ſhewn to their 
undone patrons, that fortune was all the 
difference between them ; but as I de- 
ſign this my ſpeculation only as a gen- 


tle admonition to, thankleſs maſters, I 
ſhall not 


o out of the occurrences of 
common life, but aſſert it as a general 
obſeryation, that I never ſaw but in.Sir 
Roger's family, and one or two more, 
good ſervants treated as they ought to 
be. Sir Roger's kindneſs extends to 


their children's children, and this very 


morning he ſent his coachman's grand- 
ſon to prentice. I ſhall conclude this 
pores with an account of a picture in 

is gallery, where there are many which 


At the very upper end of this hand- 
ſome ſtructure I ſaw the raiture of 
two young men ſtanding in a river, the 
one naked, the other in a livery. The 
perſon ſupported ſeemed half 3 „ but 


ſtill ſa much alive as to ſhew in his facę 


exquiſite joy and love towards the other. 
I thought the fainting figure reſtmbled 
my friend Sir Roger ; and Jooking at the 
butler, whe ſtood by me, for an ac- 
count of jt, he informed me that the 


pens in the livery was a ſervant of Sir 


oger's, who ſtood on the ſhore while 
his maſter was ſwimming, and obſervin 
him taken with ſome ſudden illneſs, and 
ſink under water, jumped in and ſaved 
him. He told me Sir Roger took off 
the dreſs he was in as ſoon as he came 
home, and by a great bounty at that 
time, followed by his favour ever fince, , 


had made him maſter of that pretty ſeat 


which we ſaw at a diſtance as we came to 
this houſe, I remembered indeed Sir 
Roger ſaid these lived a very worthy . 
pi pans: to whom he was highly ob- 
iged, without rhentioning any thing 
further. Upon my looking a little diſ- 
ſatisfied at ſome part of the picture, my 
attendant informed me that it zyas againſt” 


Sir Roger's will, and at the earneſt re- 
queſt-of the gentleman himſelf, that he 


was drawn in the habit in which he had 
ſaved his maſter. R 
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OUT OF BREATH TO WO PURPOSE, AND VERY BUSY ABOUT NOTHING. | *, 


I was yeſterday mornin g walk- 


good correſpondence among all the gen- 


AS 

A ing with Sir Roger before his tlemen about him. He carries a tulip- + / 

Houle, a country-fellow brought him a root in his pocket from one to another, 
huge fiſh, which, he told him, Mr. Wil- or.exchanges'a puppy between a couple 

lian Wimble had caught that very morn- of friends that live perhaps in the oppo- 

ing; and that he preſented it, with his ſite fides of the county. Will is 2par- 

ſervice to him, and intended to come ticular favourite of all the young heirs, _ 

and dine with him.-. At the ſame time whom he frequently obliges with a net 

he delivered a letter which my friend that he has weaved, or a ſetting · dog 
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read to me as ſoon as the meſſenger left 


'$1K ROGER, | | IE Ys 
1 you to accept of a jack, which 
> is the beſt I have caught this ſeaſon. 


J intend to come and ſtay with you a 


week, and ſee how the perch bite 1n the 
Black River. I abſerved with ſome 


concern, the laſt time I ſaw you upon 


the bowling-green, that . your whip 
wanted a laſh to it ; I will bring half a 


dozen with me that I twiſted laſt week, 


which I hope will ſerve you all the time 
2 are in the country. I have not 
been out of the ſaddle for ſix days laſt 
paſt, having been at Eton with Sir ſohn's 


eldeſt ſon. He takes to his learning 


hugely. Iam, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
e WILL WIMBLE. 


This extraordinary letter, and meſſage 


that accompanied it, made me very cu- 


rious to know the character and 8 
of the gent leman who ſent them; whic 


J found to be as follows, Will Wim- 
ble is younger brother to a baronet, and 
deſcended of the ancient family of the 


Wimbles. He is now between fort 


and fifty; but being bred to na buſineſs 


and born to no eſtate, he generally lives 


with his elder brother as ſuperintendant 


of his game, He hunts a pack of dogs 


better than any man in the country, and 


is very famous for finding out a hare. 

e is extremely well verſed in all the 
little bandes of- an idle man: he 
makes a May-fly to a miracle; and fur- 
niſhes the h country with angle - 


rods. As he is a good-natured officious 


fellow, and very much eſteemed upon 
account of his family, he is a welcome 


guelt at every houſe, and keeps up a 


3 
, / 7 


humours make Will the day 


that he has © made” himfelf. He now 


and then preſents a pair of garters of his 
own knitting to their mothers or liſters ; 


and raiſes a great deal of mirth among 
them, by enquiring as often as he meets 


them how they wear? 'Theſe gentleman- 


like manufactures and obliging little 
ing of the 


country. | 


Sir Roger was proceetling in the cha- F 


racer of him, when he ſaw him make 


up to us with two or three bazle-twigs- 


in his hand that he had cut in Sir Ro- 
ger's woods, as he came through them, 
in his way to the houſe. I was very 
much pleaſed to obſerve on one ſide the 


hearty and ſincere welcome with which 
Sir Roger received him, and on the 
other, the ſecret joy which his gueſt diſ- 


covered at ſight of the good old knight. 
After the firſt ſalutes were over, Will 


deſired Sir Roger to lend him one of 


his ſervants to, carry a ſet of ſhuttle- 
cocks he had with him in a little box to 


a lady that lived about a mile off, to 


whom it ſeems he had prom ſuch a 
reſent for above this half year. Sir 
Roger's back was no ſooner turned, but 


Honeſt Will began to tell me of a large 
cock -pheatant that he had fprung in one 


of the neighbouring woods, with two 


or three other adventures of the ſame 
nature. Odd and uncommon: charac- 


ters are the game that I look for, and 
molt delight in; for which reafon I was 


as much pleaſed with the novelty of the  * 
perſon that talked to me, as he could be 
for his life with the ſpringing of the 
pheaſant, and therefore liſtened to him 
with more than ordinary attention. 
In the midſt of this diſcourſe the bell 


rung to dinner, where the gentleman I 


have been ſpeaking of had the PRO : 
e ; 
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of ſeeing the huge jack he had caught, 
ſerved up for the firſt diſh in a moſt 
ſumptuous manner. Upon our ſitting 
down to it he gave us a long account 


how he had hooked it, played with it, 
foiled it, and at length drew it out upon 


the bank, with ſeveral other particulars 


that laſted all the firſt courſe. A diſh 
of wild fowl that came afterwards fur- 


niſhed converſation for the reſt of the 
dinner; which concluded with'a late in- 
vention of Will's for improving the 
Senn cc TS | 


FOR Upon withdrawing into my room after 


dinner, I was ſecretly touched with com- 
patfion towards the honeſt gentleman 
that had dined with us; and could not 


but conſider with a great deal of con- 


cern, how ſo good an heart and ſuch 


] pul hands were wholly employed in 


trifles ; that ſo mueh humanity ſhould 
be ſo little beneficial to others; and ſo 
much induſtry fo little advantageous to 
himſelf. The ſame temper of mind and 
application to affairs might have recom- 
mended him to the public eſteem, and 
have raiſed his fortune in another ſta- 


tion of life. What good to his country. 


or himſelf might not a trader or mer- 
chant have done wi:a ſuch uſeful though 
ordinary qualifications? _ 


-v 


% 


/ 
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Will Wimble's is the caſe of many a 
younger brother of a great family, who 
had rather ſee their children.ſtarve like 


gentlemen, than thrive. in a trade or 


profeſſion that is beneath their quality. 
This humour fills ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope with pride and beggary. It is the 
happineſs of a trading nation, like our's, 
that the younger ſons, though incapa- 
ble of any liberal art or profeſſion, may 
be placed in ſuch a way of life, as may 


perhaps enable them to vie with the beſt 
of their family: accordingly we find 


ſeveral citizens that were launched into 


the world with narrow fortunes, riſing 
by an honeſt induſtry to greater eſtates 
than 'thoſe of their Ties brothers. It 
is not improbable but Will was former- 
ly tried at divinity, law ov phyfic ; and 
that finding his genius did not lie that 
way, his parents gave him up at length 
to his own inventions: But certainly, 
bowever improper he might have been 
for ſtudies of a higher nature, he was 
perfectly well turned for the occupations 


this is a point which.cannot be too much 


inculcated, I ſhall deſire my reader to 
compare what I have here written with 


what J have ſaid in my twenty-firſt ſpe- 
culation. A, FE 1 1 
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gallery, when Sir Roger.entered at 
the end oppoſite to me, and advancing 


towards me, ſaid he was glad to meet 
me among his relations the De Cover- 


ley's, and hoped I liked the converſa- 
tion of ſo much good company, who 
were as ſilent as myſelf. I knew he 


alluded to the pictures, and as he is a 


ntleman who does not a little value 
Bömſelf upon his ancient deſcent, I ex- 
cted he would give me ſome account 
of them. We were now arrived at the 


upper-end of the gallery, when the 
knight faced towards one of the pic- 


tures, and as we ſtood before it, he en- 
tered. into the matter, after his blunt 


way of ſaying .things as they occur to 
his imagination, without regular intro- 


duction, or care to preferve the a T 
ance of chain of thonglt. rey 


P — 
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or PLAIN GOOD SENSE, UNTUTOR'D IN THE SCHOOLS, 


© © Tt is,” ſaid he, © worth while to con, 


*. perſons of one age differ from thoſe 
© of another, merely by that only, One 


ſhion of one age has been followed by 
one particular ſet of people in another, 
and by them preſerved from - one ge- 
neration to another. Thus the vaſt 
.jetting coat and ſmall bonnet, which 


time, is kept on in the yeomen of 

the guard; not without a good and 
© politic view, becauſe they / look a foot 
© /taller, and a foot and an half broader; 


© beſides, that the cap leaves the face 
expanded, and conſequently more ter- 


© rible, and fitter to ſtand at the entrance 
© of palaces. Fs 


4 cheeks 
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© ſider the force of dreſs ; and how the 


\ 


of trade and commerce. As I think 


may obſerve alſo, that the general fa- 


was the habit in Harry the Seventh's „ 


. 5 This predeceſſor of our's, you ſee, | 
is dreſſed after this manner, and his 
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were he in a hat as Iam. He was, 
the laſt man that won a prize in the 
tilt-yard,; which is now a common 


ſtreet before Whitehall. You ſee the 
broken lance that lies there by his 
right foot; he ſhivered that lance of 
his adverſary all to pieces; and bear- 
ing "himſelf, look you, Sir, in this 
manner, at the ſame' time he ca22 
within the target of the gentle:1:n 
who rode againſt him, and tak! 7 
him with incredible force before him 


in the pommel of his ſaddle, he in 


that manner rid the tournament over, 
with an air that ſhewed he did it rather 
to perform the rule of the liſts, than 
expoſe his enemy; however, it appeared 


he knew ho to make uſe of a victory, 
and with a gentle trot he marched up 


to a gallery where their miſtreſs ſat, 


for they were rivals, and let him down 
with laudable courteſy and pardonable 
inſolence. I do not know but it might 
be exactly where the coffee-houſe 1s 
now. > N 

* You are to know this my anceſtor 
was.not only of a military genius, but 
fit alſo for the arts of peace, for he 
played on the baſs-viol as well as any 


gentleman at court; you ſee where his 
viol hangs by his baſket-hilt ſword. 
The action at the tilt-yard you may 
be fure won the fair lady, who was a 


maid of honour, and the greateſt beauty 


of her time; here ſhe ſtands the next 
Lou ſee, Sir, my great 


picture. 
great great grandmother has on the 
new · faſhioned penticoat, except that 
the modern is gathered at the waiſt; 
my grandmother appears as if ſhe ſtood 
in a large drum, whereas the ladies 
now walk as if they were in a go- 
cart. For all this lady was bred at 
court, 'ſhe became an excellent coun- 
try-wife, the brought ten children, 
and when I ſhew you the library, you 
ſhall ſee in her own hand, allowing 


for the difference of the language, the 


beſt receipt now in England both for 
an haſty- pudding and a white: pot. 

If you pleaſe to fall back a little, 
becauſe it is neceſſary to look at the 
three next pictures at one view, theſe 
are three ſiſters. She on the right- 
hand, who is ſo very beautiful, died a 


maid; the next to her, ſtill handfomer, 


had the ſame fate, againſt her will ; 
this homely thing in the middle had 
both their portions added to her own, 


* 
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- * himſelf as much undone by breaking 
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cheeks would be no larger than mine, and was ſtolen by a neighbouring 


«gentleman, a man of ſtratagem and 
© reſolution, for he poiſoned three ma- 
c ſtiffs to core at her, and knocked 
© dovn to err-Healers in carrying 
„ e e e 
famine tune it or t romp and 
© & mah e 6 25: preat matter | 
6-20 eve «63, tte vent heir tha 
© nor d i whe ns t gentkmen, 
tom vou fo : oh Goes The ima 
6 dend, the little Devi, Hh laces - 
© the -fathes about his cioaihs, and 
above all the poſture he is drawn in, 
© which to be ſure was his own chuſing 
© you ſee he ſits with one hand on a 
© deſk writing, and looking as it were 
© another way, like an eviy writer, or a 


„ ſonneteer : he was one of thoſe that 


© had too much wit to know how to 
© live in the world; he was a man of no 
6 zuitice, but great good-manners z he 
ruined every body that had any thing 
to do with him, but never faid a rude 
thing in his life; the moſt indolent 
perion in the world, he would fign-a 
deed that paſſed away half his eſtate 
with his gloves on, but would not put 
on his hat before a lady, if it were to 
fave his country. He is faid to be 
the firſt that made love by ſqueezing 
the hand, He left the eſtate with ten 
thouſand pounds debt upon it; but 
however by all hands I have been in- 
© formed that he wasevery way the fineſt 
© gentleman in the world. That debt 
lay heavy on our houſe for one gene- 


ration, but it was retrieved by a gift 


from that honeſt man you ſee there, a 
citizen of our name, but nothing at 
c all akin to us. I know Sir Andrew 
© Freeport. has ſaid behind my back, 
© that this man was deſcended trom one 
© of the ten children of the maid of ho- 
© nour T ſhewed you above; but it was 
© never made out. We winked at the 
thing indeed, becauſe money was 
« wanting at that time. | | 
Here I faw'my friend a little embar- 
raſſed, and turned my face to the next 
FP OY # 


Sir Rover went on with his account 


of the gallery in the following manner. 
© This man, pointing to him I looked 
at, I take. to he the honour of our 
« houſe, Sir Humphrey de Coverley ;. 


he was in his dealings as punctual as 


© atradefin2n, and as generous as a gen- 
© tleman. He would have thought. 


his 


7 pour 


— — — 
— — — 
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„„ 
© his word, as if it were to be followed 
by bankruptcy. He ſerved his coùn- 


© try as knight of the ſhite to his dying 


5 : 7” 4 \ 
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- THE) SPECTATOR: |. 
© ſecret bounties many years after the 


© ſum he aimed at for his own uſe was 


© attained. Vet he did not ſlacken his 


© day. He found it no eaſy matter to: induſtry, but to a decent old age ſpent - 
maintain an integrity in his words and © the life and fortune which was ſuper- 


© the offices which were incumbent upon 


him, in the care of his own affairs and 
© relations of life; and therefore dreaded, 


though he had great talents, to go into 


employments of ſtate; where he muſt 
© be expoſed to the ſnares of ambition. 
Innocenoe of life and great ability. 
© were the diſtinguiſhing parts of his 
character; the latter, he had often ob- 
© ſerved, had led to the deſtruction of 
© the former, and uſed frequently to, 
© lament that great and good had not 
© the ſame ſignification. He was an 
© excellent huſbandman, but had re- 


© ſolved not to exceed ſuch a degree of 


Wealth; all above it he beſtowed in 


© friends and neighbours.” ans to 
Fn 4 * . F 
Here we were called to dinner, and 


8 actions, even in things that regarded fluous to himſelf, in the ſervice his 


Sir Roger ended the diſcourſe of this 


gentleman, by telling me, as we fol- 
lowed the ſervant, that this his anceſtor 
was a brave man, and narrowly eſcaped 


being killed in the civil wars; For, “ 
ſaid he, he was ſent out of the field 


upon a private meſſage, the day before 
© the battle of Worceſter:? The whim 


of narrowly eſcaping by having been 
within a day of danger, with other mat. 
ters above-mentioned, mixed with 


1 good 
ſenſe, left me at a loſs whether I was 
more delighted with my triend's wiſa 
dom, or ſimplicity. - N 
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ALE, THINGS ARE FULL,OF HORROR AND AFFRIGHT, 
AND DREADFUL EV'N THE SILENCE OF THE'NIGHT.. 
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1 Ta little diſtance from Sir Roger's 
| A . houſe, among the ruins of an old 
abbey, there is a long walk of aged 


elms ; which are ſhot up ſo very high, 


that when one paſſes under them, the 


rooks and crows that reſt upon the tops 


of them ſeem to be cawing in another 


region. I am very much delighted with 
this fort of noiſe, which I conſider. as a 


kind of natural. prayer to that Being 
who ſupplies the wants of his whole 


creation, and who, in the beautiful lan- ra ich 
age of the Pſalms, © feedeth the young their appearance until the'duſk of the 


© ravens that call upon him.“ I like 


this retirement the better, becauſe of an 


- ill report it lies under of being haunted ; 


for which reaſon, as I have been: told 
in the family, no living creature ever 
walks in it beſides the chaplain. 


good friend the butler deſired me with a 


very grave face not to yenture myſelf in 


it after ſun- ſet, for that one of the foot- 


men had been almoſt frighted out of his 


. wits by a ſpirit that appeared to him in 
e without an 

head; to which he added, that about a 
month ago one of the maids coming 


the ſhape of a black 


= 


My 


the awfulneſs of the place, and pours 
„ | e du 
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home late that way with a pail of milk 


upon her head, heard ſuch a ruſtling 
among the buſhes that ſhe let it fall. 

I was taking a walk in this place laſt 
night between the hours of nine and ten, 
and could not but fancy it one of the 
moſt proper ſcenes in the world for a 
ghoſt to appear in, The ruins of the 
abbey are ſcattered up and down on 
every fide, and half covered with ivy 


and elder buſhes, the harbours of ſeve- 


ral ſolitary birds which ſeldom make 


evening. The place was formerly a 
church-yard, and has ſtill ſeveral marks 
in it of graves. and burying-places, 
There is ſuch an echo among the old 
ruins and vaults, that if you ſtamp but 
a little louder than ordinaryy you hear 
the ſound repeated. At the ſame time 
the walk of elms, with the croaking of 


the ravens which from. time to time are 


heard from the tops of them, looks ex- 
ceeding ſolemn and venerable. Theſe 
objects naturally raiſe ſeriouſneſs and 
attention; and when night heightens 
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1 as he lives but dark 
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oom ons after another, 
long 
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r ſupernumerary hoirors upon 
every thing in it. I do not at all wonder 
that weak minds fill it with ſpectres and 


Mr. Locke, in his chapter of the aſ- 


ſoeĩation of ideas, bas very curious re- 
marks to ſnew how by the prejudice of 


education one idea often introduces into 


the mind a whole ſet that bear no re- 


ſemblance to one another in the nature 
of things. Among ſeveral examples of 


this kind he produces the following in- 
ftance. . «Ti 


The ideas of goblins and 
4 ſprites have really no more to do with 
« darkneſs than light: yet let but a 
9 fooliſh: maid inculeate theſe often on 


| «the mind of a child, and raiſe them 


there together, 8 he an _ 
be able to ſeparate them again ſo lon 

| LTH neſs ſhall —_ 
ith it thoſe fright- 
«© ful ideas, and 1 
© that he can no more 
£ the other 2 
As I was walking in this ſolitude, 
where the dulk of the eyening conſpired 


y ſhall be ſo joined 
ir the one than 


Vith ſo many other occaſions of terror, 
. T obſerved a.cow grazing not far from | 
me, which an imagination that was apt 


to ſtartle might eaſily have conſtrued 
into a black horſe without an head; and 
Idare ſay the poor footman loſt his wits 


upon ſome ſuch trivial occaſion. 


My friend Sir Roger has often told me 


vith a good deal of mirth, that at his firſt 
coming to his eſtate he found three parts 
of his houſe altogether uſeleſs; that the 


beſt room in it had the reputation of be- 
ing haunted, and By that means was 


' locked up; that noiſes had' been heard 


in his long gallery, ſo that he could-not 
get a 8 after eight of 


the clock at night; that the door of one 


of his chambers. was nailed up, becauſe 


there went a ſtory in the family that a 


butler had formérly hanged himſelf in 
it; and that his mother, who lived to a 


great age, had ſhut up half the rooms in 
the houſe, in which either her huſband, 


a ſon, or daughter had died. The 
knight ſeeing his habitation reduced to 


: _ fo ſmall a compaſs, and himſelf in a 
manner ſhut out of his. own houſe, upon 
the death of his mother ordered all the 


Apartments to be flung open, and exor- 


ciſed by his chaplain, who lay in every 

| | ad by that 

means diſſipated the fears which had ſo 
ROE in the family 8 
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pon theſe” ridiculous borrors, Jid nr 
eve ee . At t 885 
is thus terrified 
ſpectres much more reaſon: | e 
who y to the reports of all hiſe 
toriĩans facred and profane, ancient | 
8 gram traditions 8 na- 
tions, thinks e ce of ſpirits 
fabulous and groundleſs. 5 
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I find them ſo very r eee, 
At the ſame time 


think a perſon 
with the imagination of ghoſts" and 
than one 
who, co 


Could not I 
give myſelf up to this general tefti 


of mankind, I ſhould to the relations 
icular perſons who are now living, 


whom I cannot diſtruſt in other mat 
ters of fact. I might here add, that not 


only the hiſtorians, to 'we may 
Join the poets, but likewiſe the philoſo- 


phers of antiquity have favoured this 
opinion. Lucretius himſelf, though 
by the courſe of his philoſophy he was 
the ſoul did 
not exiſt ſeparate from the body, makes 
no doubt of the reality of apparitions, 
and that men have often appeared after 


obliged fo maintain that 


their death. This I think very remark= 


able; he was ſo preſſed with the matter | 
of fact which he could not have the con- 


fidence to deny, that he was forced th 


account for it by one of the moſt abſurd 
unphiloſophical notions: that ever was 
2 He tells us, that the 2 7 
of all bodies are tually flying o 
from their gelped ee bor J f 
another; and that theſe ſurfaces or thin 


caſes that included each other whilſt 
they were joined in the body like the 


coats of an onion, are ſometimes ſeen 
entire when they are ſeparated from it; 
ſhapes and ſhadows. of perſons who are 


by which means we often beho 


either dead or abſent. 


_ ſhall diſmiſs this paper with a ſtory _ 
out of Joſephus, not ſo much for the 
fake of the ſtory itſelf, as for the moral - 
reflections with which the author con- 
cludes it, and which I ſhall here ſet 


down in his own words. Glaphyra, 
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odies, one after 
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the daughter of King Archelaus, after. 
© the-death of her two firſt huſbands, - 


7 


being married to a third, who was 


brother to her firſt huſband, and fo. 
< paſſionately in love with her that be 
turned off his former wife to make 


room for this marriage, had 


3 a 
* 


* I 


ITY 


a very 
odd kind of dream, She — that | 
4 ſhe ſaw her firſt huſband coming to- 

© xavards her, and that ſhe embraced him 
« with great tenderneſs ;. when in the 
« midſt of the pleaſure which ſhe ex. 
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«preſſed at the fight of him, he re- 


t prodched her after the following man- 


.5 ner: 4 Glaphyraz' ſays he, thou 


2. haft made good-the old ſaying, that 


F<: women are not to be truited: Was 
4 not I the huſband of thy virginity ? 


et Have I pot children by thee? How 


e couldſt thou forget our: loves ſo far 
as to enter into a ſecond. marriage, 
and after that into a third, nay. to 
de take. for thy huſhand a man who 


N 
* 


g has ſo ſhamefully crept into the bed 


e of his brother? However, for the 
de ſake of our paſſed loves, I ſhalſ free 
be thee from thy preſent reproach; and 
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ro $8EARCH FOR TRUTH IN ACADEMIC GROVES. | 


HE courſe of my laſt ſpeculation 
5 | *led me inſenibly into a ſubject 


elight, I mean t 


( 


upon eee nee with great 
e immortality of the 


| ſoul. I was yeſterday walking alone in 
ohe of my friend's woods, and loft my- 


ſelf in it very agreeably, as I was run- 
ning over in my mind the ſeveral argu- 
ments that eſtabliſh this great point, 


which is the baſis of morality, and the 
ſource of all the pleaſing hopes and ſecret 
joys that can ariſe in the heart of a rea- 
ſonable creature. I conſidered thoſe ſe- 
veral proofs, dyawn-g—ꝛꝛ 


- 


_ - Firſt, From the nature of the ſoul it- 


ſelf, and particularly it's immateriality; 

which, though not abſolutely neceſſary 
to the eternity of it's duration, has, 
I think been evinced te almoſt a de- 
monſtration. „„ 


Secondly, From it's paſſions and ſen- 


timents, as particularly from it's love 


of exiſtence, it's horror of annihilation, 


and it's hopes of immortality, with that 


ſecret ſatis faction which it finds in the 
practice of virtue, and that uneaſineſs 


- which follows in it upon the commiſfion 


of vice. 


Thirdty, From the nature of the Su- 


5 preme Being, whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, 


arguments for the immortality of the 
ſoul, there is one drawn from the per- 


_ wiſdom and veracity, are all concerned 


in this point. 


But among theſe and other excellent | 
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* told chis dream to ſeveral women erf 
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d, make thee mine for ever. Glaphyra 
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© her acquaintance, and died ſbon after. 
I thought this ſtory might not be im- 
pertinent in this place, wherein I ſpeak 
© of thoſe kings: beſides' that the ex- 
« ample deferves to be taken notice 


5 of,'as it contains a moſt certain proof 


£ of the immortality of the ſoul, and of 
Divine Providence. If any man thinks 


_ ** theſe facts incredible, let him enjoy 
his own opinion to himſelf, but let 


© him not endeavour to diſturb the be: 
lief of others, who by inſtances of this 
nature are excited to the ſtudy of vir - 
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petual progreſs of the ſul to it's per- 


fection without a poſſibility of ever ar- 


riving at it; which'is à hint that I do 
not remember to have ſeen opened and 
improved by others Who have written 


on this ſubject, though it ſeems to me 


to carry a great weight with it, 'How 


-can it enter into the thoughts of man, 


that the ſoul, which is capable of ſuch 
immenſe * perfeCtions, and of receiving 
new improvements to all eternity; ſhall 
fall away into nothing almoſt as ſoon 


as ĩt is created! Are ſuch abilities made 
ber ro purple A brute arrives e 


int 0 perfection that he can never 
paſs; in ã few years he has all the en- 


dowments he is capable of; and were 


he to live ten thouſand more, would be 
the ſame thing he is at preſent. Were 


aà human ſoul thus at a ſtand in her ac- 


compliſhments, were her faculties to be 
full blown, and incapable" of farther 
enlargements, I could imagine it might 
fall away inſenſibly, and drop at once 


into a ftate of annililation. But can 


we believe a thinking being that is in 2 


perpetual progreſs of improvements, 


and travelling on from perfection to 
perfection; after having juſt looked 
abroad into the works of his Creator, 


and made'a'few diſcoveries of his inh- | 


nite goodnefs, wiſdom and power, muſt 


periſh at her firſt ſetting out, and in the 


1 


very beginning of her inquiries? ' © 


i 


Aman, conſidered in his preſent ſtate, 
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upon the ſo 


e TEE SEC TA TR. 2 
ſeems only ſent into the world to pro- to ſtrength; to conſider that ſhe is to 


pagate his kind. He provides himſelf 
with a ſucceſſor, and immediately quits 
his poſt to make room for him. 


Heves 


| Heredem altrius,  welut unlla ſuperwenit un- 


: ne Hoke Ee-11. L. 2. v. 175. 
Heir crouds heir, as in a rolling flood 
Wave urges wave. nx xen. 


to deliver it down to others. This is 
not ſurpriſing to conſider in animals, 
which are formed for our uſe, and can 
finiſh their buſineſs in a ſhort life. The 


ſilk- worm, after having ſpun her taſk, 


lays her eggs and dies. But a man can 


. 


-+ſhewilt be til 


le does ot ſeem born to enjoy life, but degrees of reſemblance. Ns 
does FT Methinks this fingle conſideration, of 


never have taken in his full meaſure of 


knowledge, has not time to ſubdue. his 


paſſions,.. eſtabliſh. his ſoul in virtue, human ſoul ſhall be as 


and come up to the perfection of his 
nature, before he is hurried off the ſtage. 
Would an infinitely wiſe Being make 


ſuch glorious creatures for ſo mean a 


poſe? Can he delight in the pro- 
dackkon of ſuch abort ive intelligences, 
ſuch - lived reaſonable beings? 
Would e give us talents that are not 
to be exerted ? Capacities that are never 
to be gratified ? How can we find that 
wiſdom which ſhines through all his 
works, in the formation of man, with- 
out looking on this world as only a 
nurſery for the next, and believing that 
the ſeveral generations of rational crea- 
tures, which riſe up and diſa in 


; ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are only to re- 


ceive their firſt rudiments of exiſtence 
here, and afterwards to be tranſplanted 
into, a more friendly climate, where 
they may ſpread and flouriſh to all eter- 
eaſing and - triumphant conſideration 
in * than this of the perpetual 
progreſs which the ſoul makes towards 
the perfection of it's nature, without 
eyer EY at a period in it. To look 
u 


', There is. not, in my opinion, a more 


0 


* 


as going on from ſtrength 


* 


vances, and by that means preſerves his 
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ſhine for ever with new acceſſions of. 
| glory, and erer to all eternity; that 

il adding virtue to virtue, 
and knowledge to knowledge; carries 


in it ſomething ' wonderfully agreeable 


to that ambition which is natural to the 
Nay, it muſt be a pro- 


mind of man. 
ſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, to ſee his 
creation for ever beautifying inhis eyes, 
and drawing nearer to him, by greater 


the progreſs of a finite ſpirit to perfee - 
tion, will be ſufficient to extinguiſh all 


envy in inferior natures, and all co. 


tempt in ſuperior. That cherubim, 


which now appears as a god to a human 


ſoul, knows very well that the period 


will come about in eternity, when the! 


erfect as he 
himſelf now is: nay, when the ſhajl 


look down upon that degree of 13 


tion, as much as ſhe now falls ſhort of 
it. It is true the higher nature ſtill ad- 


diſtance and fuperiority in the ſcale of 
being; but he knows that, how high 
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ſoever the ſtation'is of which he ſtands: 


poſſeſſed a eker. the interior nature 


will at length mount up to it; and ſhine: 
forth in the ſame degree of glory. 


With what aftoniſhment and venera- 


tion may we look into our own ſouls, 


where there are ſuch hidden ſtores of. . 
virtue and knowledge, fuch inexhauſted 


ſources of perfection? We know not yet 


what we ſhall be, nor will it ever enter 
into the heart of man to conceive the 
glory that will be always in reſerve for 


im. The ſoul, conſidered with it's 


Creator, is like one of thoſe mathema- 


- tical lines that may 


w nearer to an- 


other for all eternity without a paſſibi- 


lity of touching it: and can there be a 
thought ſo tranſporting, as to conſider 
ourſelves in theſe perpetual approaches 
to Him, who is not önly the ſtandard 
of perfection but of happineſs? x 
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Am always very well pleaſed with a 

a eee and think, if keep- 
ing holy the ſeventh day were only a hu- 
DW  _ man inflitution, it would be the beſt 
Sr method that could have been thought of 


kind. It is certain the country people 
would fooh degenerate into a kind of 

| ſavages. and barbarians, were there not 

fuch frequent teturns of a-ſtated time, 

| in which the whole village meet together 
* _ — - with their beſt faces, and in their clean- 
lieſt habits, to converſe with one another 


ties explained to them, and join together 


Sunday elears away the ruſt of the 
minds the notions of religion, but as it 


U | B their moſt agreeable forms, and exert- 


FH | them a figure in the eye of the village. 
BY | A A country fellow diftinguiſhes himſelf 
ua - as much in the church-yard, as a-citi- 
ren does upon the Change, the whole 
p pauariſn - politics being generally diſeuſſed 
An that place either after ſermon or be- 

Z | Jack the hellcrings. 2-75 
nt | My friend Sir Roger, being a good 
23 W " church«man, has beautificd the inſide 

| of his church with ſeveral texts of his 


| handſome pulpit- cloth, and railed in 
the commynion-table at his own ex- 
pence. He has often told me, that at 
r . his coming to his eſtate he found. his 
1 pariſhioners very 1 ; and that in 
ih . pariſhioners 3 ; an | 
_'. order to make them kneel and join in 
the reſponſes, he gave every one of them 


1 a4 uhaſſoc and a common- prayer book; 
and at the ſame time employed an itine- 


rant ſinging- maſter, who goes about the 
country for that purpoſe, to inſtruct 
them rightly in the tunes of the pſalms; 

upon which they now very much value 


ttttzhemſelves; and indeed out - do moſt of 
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FIRST, IN OBEDIENCE To, THY COUNTRY'S RITES, |, 
WORSHIP TH' IMMORTAL Gos. 


for the polithing and civilizing of man- 


| upon indifferent ſubjec̃ts, hear their du 

| 16 8 in adoration of the Supreme 1 
4 55 whole 

week, not only as it refreſhes in their 
puts both the ſexes upon appearing in 


ing all ſuch qualities as are apt to give þ 


the ſervice, calling 


own chuling; he has likewiſe given a 
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As Sir Roger is land lord to the whole 
congregation, he keeps them in very 


good order, and will ſuffer 1 to 
ee. in it beſides himſelf; for if by 
chance he has been ſurpriſed into a ſlort 


. ſermon, upon recovering out of 
it he ſtands up and looks about him, 
and if he ſees any b elſe nodding. 
either wakes them himſelf, or ſends his 
ſervant to them. Several other of the 
old knight' particularities/ break out 
upon theſe occaſions: ſometimes he . 
be lengthening out a verſe in the fin;- 
ing- pſalms, half a minute after the 
of the congregation have done with it; 
ſometimes, when he is pleaſed with the 


matter of his devotion, he pronounces ' 


© Amen' three or four times tothe ſame 
prayer; and ſometimes ſtands up when 


every body. elſe is upon their knees, to 


count the congregation, or ſee if any of 
his tenants are miſſing, | 


I was yeſterday very much ſurpriſed 


to hear my old friend, in the midſt of 


| | out to one John 
Matthews to mind what he was about, 
and not difturb the congr 
John Matthews it ſeems is remarkable 
for being an Mle fellow, and at that 
time was kicking his heels for his diver- 
ſion. Fhis authority of the knight, 
though exerted in that edd manner 
which accompapies him in all circum- 
ſtances of life, has a very good effect 
upon the pariſh, who are not polite 
enough to ſee any thing ridiculous in 
his behaviour; beſides that the general 
good ſenſe. and worthineſs of his cha- 


racter makes his friends obſerve theſe 


little ſingularities as foils that rather ſet 
off than blemiſh his good qualities. 

As ſoon as the ſermon is finiſhed, no- 
body pretumes to ſtir until Sir Roger is 
gone out of the church., The knight 


walks down from his ſeat in the chancel | 


between a double row. of his tenants, 
that ſtand bowing to him on each fide: 


and every-now and then enquires how 
ſuch an one's wife, or mother, or ſon, 


Or 


—— 


tion. This 


, 282053708; | 
ts be reveriged on che p ah | 


or «nan 4 ation he does nat ſee at 


church; which is underſtood as a ſecret. 


— 


tance from his 


old man, ng me 


mand to the perſon that is abſent. 
The chaplain has often told me, that 
upon a catechiſing- day, when Sir Roger 


has been pleaſed with a boy that anſwers 


well; he has ordered a Bible to be given 
him the next day for his encouragement; ; 


and ſometimes accompanies it with a 


flitch of bacon to his mother. Sir Rot er 
has likewiſe added five pounds a-year 
to the clerk's place; 1 that he may 
encourage the young fellows to make 


_ themſelyes perfect ia the church- ſervice, 
has promiſed upon the death of the pre- 


ſent incumbent, who is very old, to 
beſtow it acovrding to merit. s 
The fair underſtanding: bereſeen Sir 


| Roger, and his chaplain, and their mu- 
| tual 'concurrence in doing 


Ser is the 
more remarkable, becauſe t next 


village is famous for the differences and. 


contentions that riſe between the parſon 


and the ſquire, who live in a al 
ſtate of war. The parſon is 2 s 
N at the FREY ar 5 


535 1 
. 1 — 


500 


er ir! reren VULTUS. / 


me! 


Fe 


"num Looks WERE" vier IMPRINTED IN 215 HEART. e 


N. my firſt deſeri Gon? of the c an. 
J. in Which! ale moft of my 125 4 
may be remembered that I mentioned a 
e eat affliction which ' my friend Sir 

oger had met with in his youth; which 


| was no leſs than a diſappointment in 


love. It e this evening that we 
tell into a very pleaſing walk at a diſ. 
houſe, As foon as we 
came into it It is, quoth the g 

round him with a 
ſmile, ver , that any part of my - 
© land ſhould — ſettled upon one who- 
© has' uſed me fo ill as the perverſe, 
«© widow did; and yet Tam ſure I could. 
© not ſee a ſprig . of any bough of this 
* whole walk of trees, but I ould re- 


certainly the fineſt hand of any woman 
©in the \ world:You are to know this was 
the place wherein Tuſed to muſe upon 


der; and by that cuſtom I can never 


© edme i into it, but the ſame tender ſen- 


 * timents revive in my mind, as if 1 
©dad aftuly walked vi that bene. 


| much deference to 
a man of an eſtate, as of a man „ 


count Fs. 1 


life, with an air which I thought raiſed 
flect upon her and her ſeverity. She has 


to church. The follire has made ul. 


his tenants atheiſts and tithe- ſtedzlets 3 


while the 
Sunday 1 in The 
infinuates to them in almoſt every 
mon, that he is 4 better man than his 
patron. In ſhort, matters ate come to 
tuch an extremity, that the ſquire has 
not ſaid his prayers either in public or 
private this half year; and that the par- 
ſon threatens him, if he does not med 


his manners, to pray for bim! ns the face 
too 7% 


of the whole congregation." 
Feuds of this nature, hoogh 
quent in the country, are very fatal to 
the ordinary 2 0 ; who are ſo uſed to 
be dazzled An ee that rad iy as 
anderftanchh ing af 


arſon inſtructs them every 


ing; and are very hardly brought to re- - 

any truth, how- important ſoever 
it may be, that i is preached toj 1 them, 
when they know there are ſeveral men 
of five hundred had who do not. be- 
lieve it. 4 'L - 
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2 tiful creature un fe tht kk, T 


© have been fool enough to carve her 
© name on the bark of ſeveral of theſe 


© trees; 3 ſo unhappy i is the condition of 


© men in love, to attempt the removil 

© of their paſſions by the arm, 

© ſerve. ally to imprint it deeper. 

© has certainly the fineſt hand of = 
8 woman in the world. 

Here followed a profound flence 3 ; and 
I was not diſpleaſed to obſerve m 
friend 1 lo naturally into'.a 5 . 
courſe, Which I had ever before taken 
notice lie induſtriouſſy avoided. After 
a very pauſe he entered upon an ac- 
reat circumſtance in his 


my idea of him above what I had ever 
had before; and gave me the picture of 
that chearful mi 


affected his words and actions. But 
he went on as follows. 
© I came to my eftate in my twenty- 


45 ſecond year, and reſolved to Nour. ; 


© the 


1 


. 


dignity of his order, ad, 


of his, before it re- 
ceived that ftroke which has ever fince 
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gogd neigh- 


« ſerve as ſheriff of eK and in 
* my ſervants, officers, and whole equi- 
page, indulged the pleaſure of a young 
man, who did not think ill of his own 


. « perſon, in taking that public occaſion 


of ſhewing my figure and behaviour 


to advantage. You may eaſily ima- 


« pine to yourſelf what appearance I 
made, who am pretty tall, rid well, 
and was very well dreſſed, at the head 
« of a whole county, with muſic before. 
« me, a feather in my hat, and my 


„ © horſe well bitted. I can aſſure you 1 
« was not a little pleaſed with the kind 


looks and glances IT had from all the 
© balconies and windows as I rode to the 
© hall where the ailizes were held. But 
« when I came there, a beautiful crea- 
© ture in a widow's habit ſat in court, 


© to hear the event of a cauſe. concern-. 


ing her dower.' This commanding 


ſtructĩon of all who behold her, put on 
ſuch a reſignation in her countenance, 
and bore the whiſpers of al! around 


nets, I warrant you, and then recover- 
until ſhe was perfectly confuſed by 
encountered, that at laſt, with a mur- 
rain to her, ſhe caſt her bewitching, 


eye upon me. I no ſooner met it, but 
I bowed like a great ſurpriſed booby ; 


and knowing her cauſe to be the firſt 


< which came on, I cried, like a capti- 
< vated calf as I was Make way for 
<< thedefendant's witneſſes.” This ſud- 


Aden partiality made all the county 


© immediately ſee the ſheriff alſo was be- 
come a ſlave to the fine widow. Dur- 
ing the time her cauſe was upon trial, 
ſhe behaved herſelf, I warrant you, 
with ſuch a deep attention to her buſi- 
neſs, took opportunities to have little 
billets handed to her counſel, then 
would be in ſuch a pretty confuſion, 
. occaſioned, you muſt know, by act ing 


before ſo much company, that not only 
'I but the whole court was prejudiced 


© in her favour; and all that the next 
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creature, who was born for the de- 


the court, with ſuch a pretty uneaſi- 
ed herſelf froin one eye to another, 


meeting ſomething ſo wiſtful in all ſne 


%%% ( „ SA». AG asaninasa. 


heir to her huſband had to urge, was 
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—_— THE SPECTATOR Ay 
Ithe ſteps of the moſt worthy of my 
*. anceſtors who have inhabited this ſpot 
' © of earth before me, in all the me- 

_ © thads of hoſpitality and g. 
_ © bourhood, for the ſake of my fame; 
© and in country ſports and recrea- 
tions, for the ſake of my health. In 
my twenty-third year I was obliged to 


thought & groundleſs and frivolous, 
that when it came to her counſel to re- 
ply, there was not half ſo much ſaid 


as every one beſides in the court 


thought he could have urged to her 


advantage. Vou muſt , underſtand, 
Sir, this perverſe woman is one of 


thofe unaccountable creatures, that ſe- 


cretly rejoice in the admiration of 
men, but indulge themſelves in no 
farther eoſtſequences. Hence it is that. 


ſhe has ever had a train of admirers, 
and - ſhe removes from her ſlaves in 


town to thoſe in the country, accord. 


ing to the ſeaſons of the year. She 
is a reading lady, and far gone in the 


pleaſures of friendſhip : ſhe is always 


accompanied by a confident, who is. 

* her daily proteſtations 
againſt our ſex, and conſequently a 
bar to her firſt ſteps towards love, upon 
the ſtrength of her own maxims and 


witne 


declarations. . | 
© However, I muſt needs ſay this ac- 


compliſhed miſtreſs of mine has diſtin- 
gui ned me above the reſt, and has 
een 


known to declare Sir Roger de 


Coverley was the tameſt and moſt hu- 
mane of all the brutes in the country. 
I was told ſhe ſaid fo, by one wha 


thought he rallied me ; but upon the 


ſtrength of this ſlender encouragement . 


of being thought leaſt deteſtable, I 
made new liveries, new-paired my 
coach-horſes, ſent them all to town to 
be bitted, and taught to throw their 
legs well, and move all together, before 


I pretended to croſs the country, and 
wait upon her. As ſoon as I thought. 
my retinue ſuitable to the character of 


my fortune and youth, I ſet out from 


hence to make my addreſſes. The 


articular ſkill of this lady has ever 


n to inflame your wiſhes, and yet 


command reſpe&. To make her miſ- 
treſs of this art, ſhe has a greater ſbare 
of knowledge, wit, and good ſenſe, 


than is uſual even among men of me- 
rit. Then ſhe is beautiful beyond the 


race of women. If you will not {et 
her go on with a certain artifice with 


her eyes, and the {kill of beauty, ſhe _ 


will arm herſelf with her real charms, 


and ſtrike you with admiration in- 


ſtead of deſire. It is certain that if 


you were to behold the whole woman, | 
there is thatdignity in het aſpect, that 


compoſure in. her motion, that com- 
age, in her manner, that if her 
form makes you hope, her merit makes 
. „ * s 
og you 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
© faid! After the had done ſpeaking to 


| & you fear. But then again, ſhe is ſuch 
a deſperate ſcholar, that no country- 


x mary, can 7 come her without 
« being a jeſt. As I was going to tell 


« you, when I came to her houſe, I was 


admitted to her preſence with, great 
« civility ; at the Ee time the placed 
< herſelt to be firſt ſeen by me in ſuch 
© an attitude, as I think you call the 
« poſture of a picture, that ſhe diſco- 
? vered new charms, and I at laſt came 
0 NEE her with ſuch gn awe as made 


© me ſpeechleſs. + This ſhe no ſooner 


s obſerved but ſhe made her advantage 


of it, and began a diſcourſe to me 


«© concerning love and honour, as they 
Alea by pretenders, and 


. © both are lers 
s the real votaries to them. When ſhe 


diſcuſſed theſe points in a diſcourſe, 
© which I verily believe was as learned 


as the beſt philoſopher in Europe could 
5 poſſibly make, ſhe aſked me whether 
$ the was ſo happy as to fall in with 


my ſentiments on theſe important par- 


t ticulars. Her confident ſat by her, 
tand upon my being in the laſt confu- 
© jon and ſilence, this malicious aid of 
f hers turning to her ſays am very 
e glad to ohſerve Sir Roger pauſes upon 
« this ſubject, and ſeems reſolved to 
« deliver all his ſentiments upon the 
* matter when he pleaſes to ſpeak.” 
They both kept their countenances, 
and after-Ihad fat half an hour medi- 
f tating how to behave before ſuch pro- 
found caſuilts, I roſe up and took my 
© leave, ' 
© thrown me very often in her way, and 
\ ſhe as often has directed a diſcourſe to 
© me which I do not underſtand, This 
© © barbarity has kept me ever at a diſ- 
| © tance from the moſt beautiful object 
my eyes eyer beheld. It is thus alſo 
© the deals with all mankind, and you 
s muſt make love to her, as you would 
© conquer the ſphinx, by poſing her. 
© But were ſhe like other women, and 
that there were any talking to her, how 
? conſtant muſt the pleaſure of that man 
* be, who could converſe with a crea- 
ture But after all, you may be ſure 
her heart ĩs fixed on ſome one or other; 
* and yet I have been credibly inform- 
f ed; but who can believe half what is 


EO 


Chance has ſince that time 
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me, ſhe put her hand to her boſom and 
© adjuſted her tucker. Then ſhe caſt 
© her eyes a little down, upon my be- 
holding her too earneſtly. They ſay 
© ſhe ſings excellently : her yoice in her 
© ordinary ſpeech has ſomething in it 
© inexprefſibly ſweet. You mutt know 
© I dined with her at a public table the 
« day after I firſt ſaw her, and ſhe help- 
© ed me ſome tanſy in the eye of all 
© the gentlemen in the country. She 
© has certainly the fineſt hand of any 
© woman inthe world. I can aſſure you, 
Sir, were you to behold her, you 
© would be in the fame condition; for 
© as her ſpeech is muſic, her form is an- 
©oelic., But I find I grow irregular 
© while I amtalking of her ; but indeed 
© it would be ſtupidity to be unconcern- 
ed at ſuch perfection. Oh the excel- 
© lent creature! ſhe is as inimitable to 
© all women, as ſhe'is inacceſſible to all 
© men.” „ | 
I found m 


friend begin to rave, and 


inſenſibly led him towards the houſe, 


that we might be joined by ſome other 
company; and am convinced that the 
widow is the ſecret cauſe of all that in- 
conſiſtency which appears in ſome parts. 
of my friend's diſcourſe 5 though he has 
ſo much command of himſelf as not di- 
rectly to mention her, yet according, to 


that of Martial, which one knows not 


how to render into Engliſh—* Dum tacet 
© hanc loquitur. I ſhall end this paper 
with that whole epigram, which repre- 
ſents with much humour my honeſt 
friend's condition. 5 


/ 


| Quicquid ag it Rufus, nibil oft, niſs Newia Rufe 


Si gaudet, fi ſtet, ſi tacet, banc loquitur- 
Cœnat, propinat, poſcit, negat, annuit, una ef 
Nevia; fi non fit Nævia, mutus crit. 


Scribe et befternd patri cum luce ſalutem, 


Nee via lux inguit, Næ via numen, ave. 
| FPFPFP 1 Ro 


Let Rufus weep, rejoice, ſtand, fit, or walk, 
Still he can nothing but of Navia talk; 

Let him eat, drink, aſk queſtions, or diſpute, 
Still he muſt fpeaic of Nævia, or be mute. 


He writ to his father, ending with this line, 
I. am, my lovely Nævia, ever thine, 


N. xv. 
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z ECONOMY in our affairs has 

the ſame effect upon our fortunes, 

which good-breeding has upon our con- 
verſations. There is a pretended beha- 
viour in both caſes, which, inftead of 
making men eſteemed, ' renders them 
both miſerable and contemptible, We 

. had yeſterday at Sir Roger's a ſet of 
1 eountry gentleman whodined withhim; 
and alter dinner the glaſs was taken, 

by thoſe who pleaſed, pretty plentifully. 


tolerable good aſpect, who ſeemed to 
de more greedy of liquor than any df 
the company, and yet, methought, he 
did not taſte it with delight. As he 
grew warm, he was ſuſpicious of every 
thing that was faid ; and as he advanced 
towards being fuddled, his humour grew 
worſe. 
Demed to be rather an inward diſſatis- 
faction in his own mind, than any diſlike 

| He had taken to the company. Upon 


bearing his name, I knew him to be a 

| gentleman- of a conſiderable fortune in 

\ , this county, but greatly in debt. What 
gives the ares 0. man this peeviſhneſs 

of ſpirit is, that his eſtate is dipped, and 


is eating out with uſury; and yet he has 


Ne CXIV. WEDNESDAY; JULY uw. 
ye as PAUPERTATIS PUDOR KT FUGA—— „ | 


1, DREAD or Nor MORE - 
'  FHAN TO BE. THOUGHT NECESSITOUS AND POOR. 


Among others I obſerved a perſon of a 


the ſame time his bitterneſs. 
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ing, and exchanged for a libertine way 
of ſervice in all about him. De 
This gentleman's conduct, though a 
very common way of management, is 
as ridiculous as that officer's would be, 
who had but few men unter his com- 
mand, and ſhould take the charge of an 
extent of country rather than of a ſmall. 
paſs. To pay tor, perſonate, and keep 
in a man's hands, a greater eſtate than 
he really has, is of all others the molt 
pin nr ee vanity, and mult in the 
end reduce the man ho is guilty of it 
to diſhonour, Yet if we look round us 
in any county of Great Britain, we ſhall 
ſee many in this fatal error; if thatmay 
de called by ſo ſoft a name, which pro- 
ceeds from a falſe ſhame of appearing 
what they really are, when the contrary 
behaviour would in a ſhort time advance 
them to the condition which they pre- 
tend to. F 
Laertes has fifteen hundred pounds a 
year, which is mortgaged for ſix thou- 
ſand pounds; but it is impaſſible to con- 
vince him that if he ſold as much as 
would pay off that debt, he would ſave 
four ſhillings in the pound, which he 
gives for the vanity of being the reputed 
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not the heart to fell any part of it, His , maſter of it. Yet if Laertes did this, 
proud ſtomach; at the coſt of reſtleſs * he would, perhaps, be eaſier in his own 
nights, conſtant inquietudes, danger of fortune; but then Irus, a fellow of yeſ- 
affronts, and a thouſand nameleſs in- terday, who has but twelve hundred a 
conveniencies, preſerves this canker in year, would be his equal. 'Rather than 


his fortune, rather than it ſhall be ſaid this ſhall be, Laertes goes' on to bring 


he is a man of a fewer hundreds a-year well-born beggars into the world, and 
than he has been commonly reputed. every twelvemonth charges his eſtate 
Thus he endures the torment of pover- with at leaſt one year's rent more by tlie 
ty, to avoid the name of being leſs birth of a child. 


rich. If you go to his houſe you ſee Laertes arid Irus are neighbours, 


great plenty; but ſerved in a manner whole way of living are an abomination 
that ſhews it is all unnatural, and that to each other. Irus is moved by the 


the maſter's mind is not at home: There fear of poverty, and Laertes by the 
zs a certain waſte and careleſſneſs in the ſhame of it. Though the motive of ac- 


air of every thing, and the whole ap- tion is of ſo. near affinity in both, and 


Pears but a covered indigence, a mag- may be reſolved into this, that to each of- 
nificent poverty. That neatneſs and them poverty is the greateſt of all evils, 


chearfulnefs which attends the table of yet are their manners very widely dif- 
him who lives, within compaſs, is want- ferent, Shame of poverty makes _ 
| 15 35 mmuünch 
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Ruck into unneceſſary equi ipage, vain 


expence, and laviſh entertainments ; fear 


of poverty makes. Irus allow himſelf 
only plain neceſſaries, appear without a 


ſervant, fell his own corn, attend his 


labourers, and be himſelf a labourer. 


Shame of poverty makes Laertes go 


every day a ſtep nearer to it; and fear 
of poverty ſtirs up Irus to make every 
day ſome further progreſs from it. 

Theſe different motives produce the 
exceſſes which men are guilty of in the 
negligence of and proviſion for them- 
ſelves. Uluty, ſtock-jobBing, extortion; 
and oppreſſion, have their feed in the 


dread of want; and vanity, riot, and 


. from the ſhame of it: but 
oth theſe exceſſes are infinitely below 
the purſuit of a reaſonable creature. 
After we have taken care to command 
fo much as is neceſſary for maintaining 
ourſelves in the order of men ſuitable to 
our character, the care of ſuperfluities 
is a vice no leſs extravagant, than the 
negle& of neceſſaries would have been 
before. . N 
Certain it is, that they are both out 
of nature, when ſhe is followed with 


_ reaſon and good ſenſe. It is from this 


reflection that I always read Mr. Cowley 
with the greateſt pleaſure; his magnani- 
mity is as much above that of other 
eonſiderable men, as his underſtanding; 
and it is a true diſtinguiſhing ſpirit in 
the elegant author who publiſhed his 


works, to dwell ſo much upon the tem- 
per of his mind and the moderation of 


is defires : by this means he has ren- 
dered his friend as amiable as famous. 
That ſtate of life which bears the face 


of ava with Mr. Cowley's great 


Vulgar, is admirably deſcribed ; and it 
is no ſmall ſatisfaction to thoſe of the 
fame turn of deſire, that he produces the 
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authority of the wiſeſt men of the heſt 


kind: 


It would methinks be no ill maxim of 


life, if according to that anceſtor of Sir 
Roger, whom I lately mentioned, every. 
man would point to himſelf what um 
he would refolve not to exceed. He 
might by this means cheat himielf into 
a tranquillity on this fide. of that ex- 


pectation, or convert what he ſhould get 


above it to nobler uſes than his own 


pleaſures cr neceſſities. This temper of 
mind would exempt a man from an ig- 


norant envy of reitleſs men above him, 
and a more inexcuſable / contempt ot 
happy men below him. This would be. 
failing by ſome compals, t.ving with 
ſome deſign 3 but to be eternally be- 
wildered in proſpects of tuture gain, 
and putting on unneceſſary armour a- 
gainſt improbable blows of fortune, is 
a mechanic being which has not good 


ſenſe for it's direction, but is carried on 


by a ſort of acquired inſtin& towards 
things below our conſideration, and un- 
worthy or eſteem. ' It is poſſible that 
the tranquillity I now enjoy at Sir Ro- 
ger's may have created in me this way 


of thinking, which is ſo abſtracted from: 


the common reliſh of the world; but as 
I am now in a pleaſing arbour ſurround- 
ed with a beautiful landſkip, I find no 
inclination: ſo ſtrong as to continue in 
theſe manſions, ſo remote from the oſten- 
tatious ſcenes of life; and am at this 


1 


preſent writing philoſopher enough to 


conclude with Mr. Cowley— 
If e' er ambition did my fancy cheat, 
With any wiſh ſo mean as to be great; 


Continue, Heavy'n, ſtill from me to remove 


The humble bleſſings of that life love. 5 


Juv. Sar. x. v. 356. 7 80 


. 
9 ' 


| A HEALTHY .BeDY AND A MIND AT EASE, 


B labour is of two kinds, 
either that which a man ſubmits to 
for his livelihood, or that which he un- 
dergoes for his pleaſure. The latter of 
them generally changes the name of la- 
hour for that of exerciſs, but differs only 


* 


\ þ | \ 


from ordinary labour as it riſes from 


another motive. 


A country life abounds in both theſe, 


kinds of labour, and for that reaſon. 


gives a man a greater ſtock of health, 


and conſequently a more perfect enjoy- 


e R een NP 


age of the world; to ftrengihen his api» 
nion of the ordinary purſuits of man- 
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ment of hücmfelf, than any other way: of 


\ 


life. I conſider the body as a ſyſtem of 
tubes and glands, or to uſe a more ruſtic 


5 e eee of pipes and ſtrainers, 


tted to one / another after fo wonderful 
a manner as to make a proper engine 
for the ſoul to work with. This de- 
ſeription does not only comprehend the 


bowels, bones, tendons, veins, nerves, 


and arteries, but every muſcle and every 
kgature, which is acompolition of fibres. 
that are ſo many imperceptible tubes or 
pipes interwoven on all ſides with invi- 


ble glands or ſtrainebs. | 151 
This general idea of a humam body, 


without conſidering it in it's niceties of 
anatomy, let us ſee how yen ne- 
ceflary labour is for the right preſerva- 
tion of it. There watt be frequent mo- 
tions and agitations, to mix, digeſt, and 
ſeparate the juices contained in it, as well 


as to clear and cleanſe that infinitude of. 


pipes and trainers of which it is com- 
poſed, and to give their ſolid parts a more 


Km and laſfing tone. Labour or ex- 


erciſe ferments the humours, caſts them 
into their proper channels, throws. off 
redundancies, and helps nature in thoſe 


fieoeret diſtributions, without which the 


body cannot ſubſiſt in it's vigoun, nor 


the fonl-2& with chearfulneſs.. 


I might here mention the effects which 
this has upon all thefaculties of the mind, 
by keeping the undzrſtanding clear, the 


imagination untroubled, and Yefining 


thole ſpirits that are neceſſary for the 
Properexertion of our intellectual facul- 


ties, during tlie preſent laws of union 


between ſoul and body. It is to a neglect 
in this particular that we muſt aſcribe 
the ſpleen, which is io frequent in men 
of ſtudious and ſedentary tempers, as 
well as the vapours to which thoſe of 
the other ſex are ſo often ſubject. 


Had not exerciſe been abſolutely ne- 


eeſſary for our well-being, nature would 


not have made the body ſo proper for 
it, by giving ſuch an avtivity to the 


limbs, and ſuch a plianey to every part 
as neceſſarily produce thoſe compreſ- 
fions, extenſions, contorſions, dilata- 


tions, and all other kinds of motions 


that are neceſſary for the preſervation 


ol ſuch a ſyſtem of tubes and glands as 
has been before mentioned. And that 
we might not want inducements to en- 


gage us in ſuch an exerciſe of the body 


As is proper for it's welfare, it is ſo or- 


dered that nothing valuable can be pro- 


125 diiced without it. Not to mention 


him a brace ot 


Tur errera ron; | 
riches and honour, even food am ral- 


ment are not to be come at without the 


toil of the hands and ſ eat of the brows. 


Providence furniſhes materials, but ex- 
zects that we ſhould work. them up our- 
elypes. The earth muſt be laboured 

before it gives it's increaſe, and when: 


it is forced into it's ſeveral products, 
how many hands muſt they paſs through 


before gy are fit for uſe? Manufac- 
tures, trade, and agriculture, naturally 


employ more than nineteen parts of the, 


ſpecies in twenty; and as for thoſe who 
are not obliged to labour, by E con- 
ditiomin which they are born, iney are 


more miſerable than the reſt of man- 


Kind, unleſs they indulge themſelves in 
that voluntary labour which goes by 
the name of exereiſe. 
My friend Sir Roger has been an in- 
defatigable man of buſineſs of this kind, 
and has hung ſeveral parts of his houſe 
with:the trophies of his former labours.. 
The walls of his great hall are covered 
with the horns of ſeveral- kinds of deer 
that he has killed in the chace, which 
he thinks the moſt valuable furniture 
ot his · houſe, as they afford him frequent 
topics of diſcourſe, and ſhew that he has 
not been idle. At the lower end of the 
Ball is a large otter's ſkin ſtuffed with 
hay, which his mother ordered to be 
hung up in that manner, and the knight 


looks upom with great ſatisfaction, be- : 


cauſe. it ſoems he was but nine years 
old when his dog killed him. A little 


room adjoining to the hall is a kind of 
arſenal filled with guns of ſcveral ſizes 


and inventions, with which the knight 


has made great havock in the woods, 


and deſtroyed many thouſands of phea- 
ſants, partridges, and:woodeocks. lis 
ſtable-doors are 


hunting down. Sir 
one of them that for diſtin&ion ſake has 
a braſs nailſtuck through.it, which coſt 
him about ififteen hours riding, carried 
him throughthalf a dozen counties, killed 


half his dogs. 
upon as one of the greateſt èxploits of 
his life. The perverſe widow, whom 1 
have given ſome account of, was the 
death of ſeveral foxes; for Sir Roger 
has: told me that in the courſe of his 
amours he patched tlie weſtern door of 
his, ſtable. Whenever the widow was 
cruel, the foxes were ſure to Pay for it. 
In proportion as his pailion for mp 

es | ow 


| tched with noſes that 
| belonged to foxes of the knight's own 
Roger ſhewed me 


geldings, and loft above 
This the knight looks 
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k cow abated, and ofa age came on, he Men T was ſome years younger thati 

2 left off fox-hunting ; but a hare.is not I am at preſent, T uſed to employ my> 
7 yet ſafe that fits within ten miles of his ſelf in a more laborious diverſion, hie 
4 „ DAD. aa as; wh I learned from a Latin treatiſe of exef, 

1 There is no kind of exerciſe which I ciſes, that is written with great erudi- 
£ would fo recommend to my readers of tion: it;is there. called the ouaayic, or: 
38 both ſexes: as this of riding, as there is the fighting with a man's own ſhadow, 
* none which ſo much conduces to health, and-conſifts in the brandiſhing of two 

55 . and is every way accommedated to the ſhort Ricks. graſped in each hand, and 

i body, according to the, idea which J loaden, with plugs of lead at either end. 
F | have Sen of it. Door Sydenham is This opens thecheſt, exerciſes the limbs, 

i very laviſh in it's praiſes; and if the and gives a man all the pleaſure of boxs 
1 Engliſh reader will ſee the mechanical ing Without the blows. I could wiſf 
IF effects of it deſcribed at length, he may that ſeveral learned men would lay out 
b find them. in a book publiſhed not many that time which they employ in contro- 
as Fears ſince, under the title of Medicina verſies and diſputes about nothing, b 

g Gymnaſtica. For my own part, when this method off hting with their own 
Y I am in town, for want.of theſe oppor- - ſhadows. It might conduce yery much 
A tunities, I exerciſe myſelf an hour every to evaporate the ſpleen, which makes 
morning upon a dumb hell that is placed them uneaſy te the public as well as ty 
1 in a corner of my room, and pleaſes me themſelves. ' 5 3 
the more becauſe it does every thin To conclude, as I am = compoynd of 
+ T require'of it in the moſt profound .foul.and body, I confider bx (nl ob- 
5 filence. My landlady and her daugh- liged to a double ſcheme. of duties; At 
hy ters are ſo well acquainted with my think I have not fulfilled the buſineſs 
- hours of exerciſe, that they never come of the day when J do not thus emplo 
* into my room to diſturb me whilſt I am the one in labour and exerciſe, as wel 10 
- Tinping. 5 Zs the other in ſtudy Wee e 
10 1 . E 10 | 5-1 
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- THE ECHOING HILLS AND CHIDING HOUNDS INVITE, | 

ht HOSE who have ſearched into youth gone through the whole courſe af 

ON 1 human nature obſerve, that no- thoſe rural diverſions which the coun- 

a- thing ſo much ſhews the nobleneſs of 1 try abounds. in; and which ſeem to be 

lis the foul, as that it's felicity conſiſts in extremely well ſuited to that Jaborious 

at action. Every man has ſuch an active induſtry a man may obſerve here in a 

vn principle in him, that he will find out far greater degree than in towns and 

ne ſomething to employ himſelf upon, in cities. ' Iave before hinted at ſome of 1 
as whatever place or ſtate of lite he is poſt- my friend's exploits: he has in his youth \..Þ 
oſt ed. I have heard of a gentleman who ful days taken forty eoveys of par- 

ed | was under clpſe:confinement in the Ba- tridges in a ſeaſon; and tired many a 

ed ſtile ſeven years; during which time he ſalmon with a line conſiſting but of a2 

ve ol anuſcdhbimi(alt in ſcattering a few tmall ſingle hair. The conſtant thanks and 

ks pins about his chamber, gathering them good wiſhes of the neighbourhood al- 

. up again, and placing them in different ways attended him, on account of his 
a L figures on the arm. of a great chair. He remarkable enmity towards foxes ; hav- 
he often told his friends afterwards, that ing deftroyed more of thoſe vermin in 
Bs . unleſs he had found out this piece of one year, than it was thought the whole 
his Exerciſe, he verily believed he ſhould country could have produced. Indeed 
of ; fave loſt his ſenſes.. - - * theknightdoesnotſcrupletoownamon 
Vas After what has been ſaid, I need not his moſt intimate friends, that in order 
It. inform my readers, that Sir Roger, with to eſtabliſh his reputation this way, he : 
8 whoſe character I hope they are at pre- has ſecretly ſent for great numbers of 
ow ant pretty well acquainted, has in his them out of other counties, which he 
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uſed to turn looſe about the country by 
night, that he might the better ſignalize 
himſelf in their deſtruction the next day. 
His hunting- horſes were the fineſt and 


beſt managed in all theſe parts: his te- 


nants are ſtill full of the praiſes of a 
rey ſtone-horſe that unhappily ſtaked 
himſelf ſeyeral years ſince, and was bu- 
ried with great ſolemnity in the orchard. 
Sir Roger, being at preſent too old 
for fox-hunting, to keep himſelf in àc- 
tion, has diſpoſed of his beagles, and 
got 2 pack of Stop-hounds. What 
theſe want in ſpeed, he F ee 
make amends for by the deepneſs o 
their mouths and the variety of their 
notes, which are ſuited in ſuch manner 
to each other, that the whole cry makes 
up a compleat conſort, He is fo nice in 
Wis particular, that a gentleman having 
made hima preſent of a very fine hound 


the other day, the knight peturned it 


by the ſervant with a great many ex- 
reſſions of civility ; but deſired him to 
I! his maſter, that the dog he had ſent 


| was indeed a moſt excellent baſs, but 


that at preſent he _e wanted a counter- 
tenor. Could I beli 


ly conclude he had taken the hint from 


Theſeus in the Midiunpper Night's 


Dream. 


My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 


So flu'd, ſo ſanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that ſweep away the morning dew. 
Crook-knee'd and dew-lap d like Theſſalian 


bulls, ; f 
Slow in purſuit,. but match'd in mouths like 
bits 55 


Each under each; a cry more tuneable 


| Was never hallow!d to, nor chear'd with horn. 


Sir Roger is ſo keen at this ſport, that 
he has been out almoſt every day ſince 
I came down; and upon the chaplain's 
offering to lend me his eaſy pad, I was 
pre vaiſed on yeſterday morning to make 
one ot the company. I was extremely 


| Plealed, as we rid along, to obſerve the 
eral benevolence of all the neigh- 


vrhood towards my friend. The 
farmers ions thought themſelves happy 
if they could open a gate for the good 
old knight as he paſſed by; which he 


generally requited-with a npd or a ſmile, 
and a kind enquiry after their fathers 


and uncles. 


Alter we had rid about a mile from 


home, we came upon a ing heath, and 


the ſportimen began to ext. They 


pl 


elieve my friend had 
ever read Shakeſpeare, I ſhould certain- 


had done, ſo for ſome time, when, as 
was at a little diſtance from the -xeſt of 
the company, I ſaw a hare pop out from 
a ſmall furze-brake almoſt under my 
horſe's feet. I marked the way ſhe 
took, which I endeayoured, to make the 
company ſenſible of by extending my 


- arm; but to no purpoſe, until Sir Roger, 


who knows that none of my extraordi- 
nary motions are ingnificant, rode up 
to me, and afkced me if puſs was gone 


that way? Upon my anſyering © Ves, 


he immediately called in the dogs, and 
put them upon the ſcent, As they were 
going off, I heard one of the country- 
tellows muttering . to his, companion, 
© that it was a wonder they had not loſt 
© all their ſport, for want of the ſilent 
of 8 crying“ Stole away.” 
This, with my averſion to leaping 
hedges, made me withdraw to a riſing 
ground, from whence I could have the 
pleature of the whole chace, without 
the fatigue of keeping in with thehounds, 


The hare immediately threw them above 


a mile behind her; but I was pleaſed to 
find, that inſtead of running ſtraight 
forwards, or in hunters language, © fly- 
ing the country, as I was afraid the | 


might have done, ſhe wheeled about, 


— 


and dęſcribed a ſort gf circle round the 


hill where I had taken my. ſtation, in 
ſuch a manner as gave me a very diſtinct 
view of the ſport; I could fer her firſt 
paſs by, and the dogs ſome time after- | 
wards unravelling the whole track ſhe 

had made, apd following her through 
all her doubles. I was at the ſame time 
delighted in obſerving that deferente 
which the reſt of the pack paid to each 
particular hound, according:to the cha- 


racter he had acquired amongſt them : 


if they were at a faplt, and an old hound 
of reputation opened but once, he was 
immediately followed by the whole cry; 
while a raw dog, or one who was a 


noted Jiar, might have yelped his heart 


out, without being taken'notice of. 
The hare now, after having ſquatted 


two or three times, and been put up 


again as often, came ſtill nearer to the 
as where ſhe was at firſt ſtarted. The 
dogs purſued her, and theſe were fol- 
lowed by the jolly knight, who rode 
upon a white gelding, encompaſſed by 
his tenants and ſervants, and cheering 
his hounds with all the gaiety of five 
and. twenty. One of the ſportſmen 
rode up to me, and told me, that he was 
ſuxe the chace was almoſt at an end, be- 
11 . „ e 
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exuſe the old dogs, which had hitherto 
lain behind, now headed the pack. The 
fellow was in the right. Our hare took 


2 large field juſt under us, followed b 7 


the full cry in view. I muſt confeſs 


the brightneſs of the weather, the chear- 
fulneſs of every thing around me, the 


chiding of the hounds, which was re- 
turned upon us in a double echo from 
vyo neighbouring hills; with the hollow - 
ing of the ſportſman, and the ſounding 
of the horn, lifted my ſpivits into a moſt 


lively pleaſure, which 1 freely indulged, 
E I was ſure it was innocent. If 


becau 
I was under any concern, it was on the 
account of the poor hare, that was now 
quite ſpent, and almoſt within the reach 
of her enemies; when the huntſman get- 
ting forward, threw down his pole be- 
fore the dogs. They were now within 
eight yards of that game which they 


2 been purſuing for almoſt as many 


ours; yet on the ſignal before - men- 
tioned they all made a ſudden ſtand, and 
though they continued opening as much 
as before, durſt not once attempt to paſs 


beyond the pole. At the ſame time Sir - 


Roger rode forward, and alighting, 
took up the hare in his arms; which he 
ſoon delivered up to one of his ſervants, 
with an order, it ſhe could he kept alive, 
to let her go in his great orchard ; where 
it ſeems he has ſeveral of theſe priſoners 
of war, who live together in a very com- 
fortable captivity. :I was highly pleaſed 


do ſee the diſciplirie of the pack, and the 


good-nature of the knight, who could 


not find in his heart to murder a crea- 


ture that had given him ſo much di- 
verſion. N e 
As we were returning home, I re- 
membered that Monſieur Paſchal; in 
his moſt excellent diſcourſe on the Mi- 

ſery of Man, tells us, that = all our 

f endeavours after greatneſs, proceed 
* trom nothing but a deſire of being 

f ſurrounded by a multitude of perſons 
and affairs that may. hinder us from 
looking into ourſelves, which is a view 
f we cannot bear. He afterwards goes 


en to ſhew that our love of ſports comes 


from the ſame reaſon, and is particular- 


ly ſevere upon Hunting. What, ſays 


he, © unleſs it be todrown thought, can 
© make them throw away ſo much time 


© and pains upon a ſilly animal, which 
6 1 buy cheaper in the mar- 


© ket? The foregoing reflection is cer- 
tainly juſt, when a man ſuffers his whole 
mind to be drawn into his ſports, and 
altogether loſes himſelf in 5 woods; 


but does not affect thoſe who propoſe a 
far more laudable end for this exerciſe, 
I mean the preſervation of health, and 


keeping all the organs of the ſoul in a 


condition to execute her orders, Had 


that incomparable perſon, whom I laſt 


quoted, been a little more indulgent ta 


himſelf in this point, the world might 
probably have enjoyed him much longer: 
whereas through too great an applica- 


tion to his ſtudies in his youth, he con- 


tracted that ill habit of body, which, 


after a tedious ſickneſs, carried him off 


in the fortieth year of his age; and the 


whole hiſtory we have of his life until 


that time, is but one continued account 
of the behaviour of a noble ſoul ſtrug- 
gling under innumerable pains and diſ- 
tempers. Feb FE 
For my own part, I intend to hunt 


twice a week during my ſtay with Sir 


Roger; and ſhall preſcribe the moderate 


uſe of this exerciſe to all my country 8 


friends, as the beſt kind of phyſic for 
mending a bad conſtitution, and pre- 
ſerving a good onee. 

I cannot do this better than in the 
following lines out of Dryden. 


The firſt phyſicians by debauch were made; 
Exceſs began, and floth ſuſtains the trade. 


By chace our long-liv'd fathers earn d their 


oo; N . 
Toil ſtrung the nerves, and purify'd the 
But we their ſons, a pamper'd race of men, 
Are dwindled down to threeſcore years and ten, 


Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 


Than fee the door for a nauſeous draught. 
The wiſe for cure on exerciſe depend; 


God never made his work for man to —_— 
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ty: ate ſhine opinions in which 
3 man ſhould ſtand neuter, with- 
engaging his aſſent to one fide or the 


. n faith as this, 


which refuſes to ſettle upon any deter- 
mination, is abſolutely necefiary in a 
_ ikd that is careful to avoid errors and 
When the arguments 


5 | | preſo-otually. on. both ſides in matters 
Fhat are indifferent to us, the fafeſt me- 


thod is to give np ourſelves to neither. 
It is with this temper of mind that 
. ſubject ofwitchcraft. When 
ILhrar the relations that are made. from 
all. parts of the world, not only from 
Norway and Lapland, from the Eaſt 


Weſt I but > ol 
and Weſt Indies, bu from every par And ben to ſpeak variety of ckeln 


icular nation in Europe, I cannot for- 
bear thinking that there is ſuch an in- 
tereourſe and commerce with evil ſpirits, 
25 that which we e 
of witchcraft. But — I confider that 
the ignorant and credulous parts of the 
world abound moſt in theſe relations, 
and that the perſoris among us, who are 
fappoled to engage in ſuch an infernal 
commerce, are people of a weak under- 
_ Kanding. and crazed imagination, and 


at the ſame time reflect upon the many 


zmpolſtures and deluſions of this nature 
that have been detected in all ages, I 


\ * endeavour to ſuſpend my belief until ! 


hear more certain accounts than any 
which have yet come to my knowledge. 
In ſhort, when I confider the queſtion, 
whether there are ſuch perſons in the 
world as thoſe we call witches, my 


\ mind i is divided between the two oppo- 


fite opinions; or rather, to ſpeak my 


thoughts freely, I believe in general that 
there is, and has been ſuch a thing as 


witchcraft ; but at the ſame time can 
give no credit to any particular inſtance 
of it. 

I am engaged in this ſpeculation, by 
ſome occurrences that I met with yeſ- 


account of at-lar en As I was walking 
with my friend Sir Roger by the ſide of 
one of his woods, an old woman ap- 


* herſelf 0 me for my 1 charity. Her 


xpreſs by the name 


dreſs and Agure put me in ks of the 
following deſcription of eg. 


In a cloſe lane as I purſe” a my journey, 
Lſpy'd a wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 


Peking dry Nicks, and mumbling to herſelf, 


Her 24 with ſcalding rheum were gall'd and 


Cald pally ſhook her bead; her hands ſcem's 

© wither'd; 

And on her cooked ſhoulders had ſhe wrapp 'd 
The 0 d remnants of an old fnp'd hangs 


Whick' ſerv'd to keep her cateaſs from the cold, 
So there was nothing of a piece about her. 

Her layer weeds were all- Oer cgarſely patch d 
With diff rent colour'd rags, black, red, 
white, yellow, 


As I was mußug on this deſcription, | 
and comparing it with the object before 
me, the knight told.me, that this very 
old woman had the reputation of a witch 
all over the country, that her lips were 
obſerved to be always in motion, and 
that there was not a ſwitch about her 
houſe which her neighbours did not be- 
tieve had carried her ſeveral hundreds 
of miles. If the chanced to ſtumble, 


; _ always found ſticks or ſtraws that 


in he figure of a croſs before her, 

If the made a any. miſtake at church, and 
cried Amen -in a wrong place, they 
never failed to. concſude that ſhe was 
ſaying her prayers backwards. There 
was not a maid in the pariſh that would 


take a pin of her, though the ſhould 


offer a bag of money with it. She goes 


by the name of Moll White, and has 


made the country ring with ſeveral ima- 
m_— exploits which are palmed upon 
If the dairy-maid does not make 


ns Putter come ſo ſoon as ihe ſhould 
have it, Moll White is at the bottom of 


the churn. If a horſe ſweats in the 


" ſtable, Moll White has been upon his 
terday, which I ſhall give my reader an 


back. If a hare makes an unexpected 
eſcape from the hounds, the huntſman 
carts s Moll White. Nay,” ſays Sir 
Roger, * I have known the maſter of 


« the pack open ſuch an OEFANODs mw 


THE srrœ Aron. 


and givin maids the enght- mare; and 7 
that the 6eme vieopbenneadt be toſhng ö. 


one of this ſervants to fee if Moll 
© White had been out that morning.“ 
This account raiſed my curioſity ſo 
far, that I begged my friend Sir Roger 
to go with me into her hovel, which 
u ae, corner under the fide 
of the wood. Upon our firſt entering 
Sir Roger winked to me, and ee 
at ſomething that ſtood behind the door, 
which, upon looking that way, I found 
to be an old broomitaff. * At the ſame 
fime he whiſpered me in the-ear to take 


notice of a tabby cat that ſat in the 


chimney-corner, which, as the old 
knight told me, lay under as bad à re- 
port as Moll White herfelf; for befides 
that Moll is ſaid often to accompany 

her in the ſame ſhape, the eat is reported 
to have ſpoken twice or thrice in her life, 
and to have played ſeveral pranks above 
the capacity of an ordinary cat. 
I was ſecretly concerned te ſee human 
nature in fo much wretchedneſs and dif- 
22 but at the ſame time could not 


forbear ſmiling to hear Sir Roger, who 


is à little puzzled about the old woman, 
adviſing her as a juſtice of peace to avoid 
all communication with the devil, and 
never to hurt any of her neighbour's 
cattle. We concluded our viſit with 4 
bounty, which was very acceptable. 

In our return home Sir Roger told 
me, that old Moll had been often brought 


before him for making children ſpit pins, 
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her into # pond and trying experimen 


with herieyery day, it it was not for hid 


and his chaplain. © rs ee 
L have ſinee found upon enquiry, that 
Sir Roger was ſeveral times ſtaggerel 
with the reports that had been brought 

kim eoneerning this eld woman, and 
would frequently have bound her oves 
to the coumty-ſeflions, had not his _ 
lain with much ado per fuaded him to : 


-comrary« 


OST 

I have been the more particular iu 
this account, becauſe 1 hear there it 
ſcarce a village in England that kasnot . 
a Moll White in it. When an old Wo- 


man begins to dete, and grow charge- 85 
able to a pariſh, the is generally turned 


into à witch, and fills the whole coun- 
try with extravagant fancies, unagi- 
nary diſtempers, and terrifying dreams. 
In the mean time, the poor wretch that 
is the innocent occaſion of foamany evils 
begins to be frighted at herſelf, ant 
fometimes-confeſſes ſecret eommerce and 
familiarities that her imagination forms 

in a delirious old age. This frequently 


euts off charity from the greateſt objects 
ef compaſſion, and inſpires people wick 


a malevolence towards thoſe poar de- 


exepid parts of our ſpecies, m whom 


buman nature is defaced by infirmity 
and dotage. e 5 


# I 


VI RS. Ex. tv. w. 73. TY" 


ux FATAL DART 


STICKS ix WIS SIDE, AND RANK'LES IN HIS HEARTs | -. 


> 


4 . hy - 


"I I'S agreeable feat is ſurrotinded 
1 with io many. pleafing walks, 
which are ftruck out of a wood, in the 
midſt of which the houſe ſtands, that one 
can Hardly ever be weary of: rambling 


from one labyrinth of delight to another. 


Lo one uſed to live in a city the charms 
of the country are ſo exquiſite, that the 
mind ĩs loſt in a certain tranſport which 
raiſesdus above ordinary life, and is yet 
not ſtrong enough to be inconſiſtent with 
. tranquillity. This ſtate of mind was I 
In, raviſhed 
the whiſper of breezes, the ſinging of 
dirds; and whether I locked up to the 


with the murmur-of waters, 


* 


DRr DER. 


Reavens, down on the earth, or turned 
on the proſpects around me, ſtill ſtruck 
with new ſenſe of pleaſure; when T 
found by the voice of my friend, be 


walked by me, that we had in fene 


ſtrolled into the ſacred to the wi- 
dow. This woman,” fays he, © is-wF 
£ alt others the molt unintelligible; the _ 
< either deſigns to marry, or the does 


not. What is the moſt- 8 


© -all, is, that he doth not either ſay to 
< her lovers. the has any reſolution a- 
© gain{t that condition of life in gene- 
ral, or that ſhe baniſhes them; but 
5 conſcious of her-own wxrit, Ire Pert 


_ 


— — 


, - 
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„ dn rere, 
4 mits thein addreſfes, without fear of * this circumſtance of chuſſiig a confi 7 
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© any: ill conſequence, or want of re- dent. Thus it is that the lady is ads a 


? ſpe, from their rage or deſpair: She dreſſed to, preſented and: flattered, 
bas that in her afpeR, againſt which / only by proxy; in her woman. In 


© it is impoſſible: to offend. A man my caſe, how is it poffible that— 


A whoſe thoughts are conſtantly bent Sir Roger was proceeding in his ha- 
_ ©. upon. ſo agreeable an object, muſt be rangue, when we heard the voice of one 


© ;excuſedFit the ordinary oceurrences in fpeaking very importunately, and re- 
dconqverſat ion axe below; his attention. peating theſe words: What, not one 
6 call her indeed perverſe, but, alas! “ fmile!' We followed the found until 


© why do I call her ſo? . Becauſe ber ſu · we came to'a cloſe thicket, on the other 
7 perior merit is ſuch, that I cannot ap- fide of which we ſaw a young woman 
. proach her without awe, that my heart fitting as it were in a perk: 

. © proachhex without awe, that my heart fitting as it were i 2 

7 is checked by too much eſteem; I am neſs juſt over, a tranſparent fountain. 


ated ſullen- 
angry that her charms, are not more Oppoſite to her ſtood Mr. William, Sir 


© © accel ible, that I am more inclined to Roger's maſter of the game. The knight 
© worſhip. than falute her: how often whiſpered me— Hiſt, theſe are lovers.” 


have I wiſhed her unhappy, that I The humtſman looking earneſtly at the 


might have an opportunity of ſerving | ſhadow. of the young. maiden in the 


her! and how often troubled in that ſtream . Oh, thou dear picture, if 


| © very imagination, at 85 her the * thou couldſt remain there in the ab- 


< pain of being obliged! Well, I have * ſence of that fair creature whom you 
« led. a miſerable life in ſecret upon her „ repreſent. in the water, how willingly 
< account. ;z but fancy ſhe would have ** could. I ſtand: here fatisfied for ever, 
< condeſcended to have ſome regard for © without troubling my dear Betty her- 


me, if it had not been for that watch- * ſelf with any mention of her unfortu- 


« ful animal her confident. nate William, whom ſhe is angry 
Of all perſons under the ſun,” con-? with: but alas} when ſhe pleaſes to 


 : © tinued he, calling me by. my name, be be gone, thou wilt alſo vaniſh—Yet 
< furejto, ſet a mark upon confidents: © let me talk to thee while thou. doſt 


© they are of all people the moſt imper- © ſtay, Tell my deareſt Betty thou doſt 
<.tinent. What is moſt pleaſant to ob- not more depend upon her; than does 
ſexve in them, is, that they, aſſume to «her William: her abſence will make 


_ © themſelves the merit of the, perſons © away with me as well as thee. If the 
. © whom they have in their cuſtody. offers to remove thee, I will jump 
_ © Oreſtilla is a great fortune, and in * into theſe waves to lay hold on thee ; 


c wonderful danger of ſurpriſes, there herſelf, her own dear perſon, I muſt 
fore full of ſuſpicions of the leaſt in- never embrace again.—Still do you 
< different thing, particularly careful of = © hear me without one ſmile ?—It is too 


© new acquaintance, and of growing much ts bear He had no ſooner 


< too familiar with the old. Themiſta, ſpoke theſe words, but he made an offer 


her favourite woman, is every whit as of throwing himſelf into the water: at 
careful of whom ſhe ſpeaks to, and which his. miſtreſs ſtarted up, and at the 


< what ſhe ſays. - Let the ward be a next inftant he jumped acroſs the foun- 


© beauty, ker confident ſhall treat you tain- and met her in an embrace. She 


« with an air of diſtance ; let her be a half recovering from her fright, ſaid in 
fortune, and ſhe aſſumes, the ſuſpi- the: moſt charming voice imaginable, 


_ © cious- behaviour of her friend and pa- and With a tone of .complaint—* I 


— 


_ © tronels.. Thus it is that very many of thought how well you would, drown 


aur unmarried women of diſtinction, yourſelf. No, no; you will not drown 


axe to all intents and purpoſes married, < yourſelf until you have taken leave of 


© except the conſideration of different Syſan Holiday. The huntſfnan, with 
<, ſexes. They are directly under the a tenderneſs that ſpoke the moſt paſſion- 
conduct of their whiſperer; and think ate love, and with his cheek cloſe to 
they. are in a ſtate of freedom, while hers, whiſpered the ſofteſt vows of fide- 
they can prate with one of theſe at- lity in her ear, and cried—* Do not, 
tendants of-all men in general, and «© my dear, believe a word Kate Willow 
ſtill avoid the man they moſt like. © ſays; ſheis ſpiteful and makes ftorics, 
s You do not lee one heireſs in an hun- becauſe ſhe loves to hear me talk to 
ar ed whoſe fate does not turn upon ( herſelf. for your ſake,” Lookayou 
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here, quoth Sir Roger, © do you ſee 
there, all miſchief comes from confi- 
e dents! But let us not interrupt them; 
© the maid is honeſt, and the man dares 


© not be otherwiſe, for he knows T loved 
her father; I. will interpoſe in this 


© matter, and haſten the wedding. Kate 
Willow is awitty miſchievous wench 
„in the neighbourhood, who was a 
beauty; and makes me hope I ſhall 
* ſee the perverſe widow in her condi- 
* tion. She was ſo flippant with her 
* anſwers to all the honeſt fellows that 


came near her, and fo very vain of | 
* her beauty, that he has valued herſelf -, 


© upon her charms until they are ceaſed. 
© She therefore now makes it her buſi- 
© nels to prevent other young women 
© from being more diſcreet than ſhe was 


£ herſelf: however, the ſaucy thing ſaid 
„the other day well enough“ Sir 


ce Roger and I muſt make a match, for 
ec we are both deſpiſed by thoſe we 
e loved:* the huſſy has a great deal of 
power wherever -ſhe comes, and has 
6 ber ſhare of cunning. | 

However, when I reflect upon this 


woman, I do not know whether in 


the main I am the worſe for having 


© loved her: whenever ſhe is recalled to 


my imagination my youth returns, 
and I feel a forgotten warmth in my 
“ veins, This affliction in my life has 


| THE SPECTATOR. 
© ſtreaked all my conduct with a ſoſt- 


© neſs, of which I ſhould otherwiſe have 
been incapable. It is owing, peſhaps, 


to this dear image in my heart, that I - 


am apt to relent, that I caſily forgive, 
and that many deſirable 7 4 are 
grown, into my temper, which I ſhould 
not have arrived at by better motives 
than the thought of being one da 
hers, I am pretty well ſatisfied fach 


2a paſſion as I have had is never Well 


cured; and between you and me, I 


am often apt to imagine it has had 
ſome whimſical effect upon my brain; 
for I frequently find, that in my moſt 

ſerious diſcourſe I let fall ſome comical - 


that makes the company laugh : how- 


ever, I cannot but allow ſhe is a moſt 


excellent woman. When ſhe is in the 


country I warrant ſhe does not run 


into dairies, but reads upon the na- 
ture of plants; ſhe. has a glaſs bee-- 
hive, and comes into the garden out 
of books to ſee them work, and ob- 


ſerve the policies of their common» _ 


wealth. She underſtands every thing, 
TI would give ten pounds ty her 
argue with my friend Sir Andrew 


all ſhe looks fo innocent as it were, 
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« take my word for it ſhe is no fool. 
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LIKE MANTUAs 


EE firſt and moſt obvious reflec- 
tions which ariſe in a man who 
changes the city for the country, are 
upon the different manners of the people 
whom he meets with in thoſe two diffe- 
rent ſcenes of life. By manners I do not 
mean morals, but behaviour.and good- 
breeding, as they ſhew themſelves in the 
town and in the country. 3 
And here, in the firſt place, I muſt 
obſerve a very great revolution that has 


happened in this article of good-breed- 


ing. Several obliging deferences, con- 
deſcenſions, and ſubmiſſions, with many 
outward forms and ceremonies that ac- 


company them, were fixſt of all brought 


ſome; the modi 


+ VirG. ECL. 1. v. 20. 


| FOOL THAT I WAS, 1 THOUGHT IMPERIAL ROME . 


„ DRyDEN. a 


up among the politer part of mankind, | 


who lived in courts and cities, and diſ- 


tinguifhed themſelves from the ruſtic 


art of the ſpecies, who on all occaſions 
acted bluntly and naturally, by fuch a 


mutual] complaiſance and inte co urſe of . 


civilities. Theſe forms of converſation 
by degrees multiplied and grew trouble- 

> world found too great 
a conſtraint in them, and have therefore 


thrown moſt of them aſide. Conyerſa-. 


tion, like the Romiſh religion, was ſo 


encumbered with ſhow and ceremony, 
that it ſtood in need of a reformation to 
retrench it's ſuperfluities, and reſtore it 


to it's natural good ſenſe and beauty. 


Freeport about trade. No, no, for 
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mode in the country, we find 
the manners of the laſt age. They have 


men of mode, and 


/ 


„„ THE SPECTATOR. 


At preſent, therefore, an unconſtrained | 
carriage, and a certain openneſs of be- 


ood - breed- 


Haviour, are the 3 0 T 
= OS 23 grown 


ing. The faſhiona 


| free and eaſy; our manners fit more 


Jooſe upon us: nothing is ſo modiſli as 
an agreeable negligence. In a word, 


good - breeding ſhews itſelf moſt, where 


to an ordinary eye it appears the leaſt. 
Tf after this x + look bo the poop of 
in them 


no ſooner fetched themſelves up to the 
faſhion of the polite world, but the town 
has dropped them, and are nearer to the 
firſt ſtate of natyre than to thoſe refine- 
ments which formerly reigned in the 


court, and ſtill prevail in the country. 


One may know a man that never con- 


verſed in the world, by his exceſs gf 


d-breeding. A polite country ſquirę 
wal make you as many bows in half an 
hour, as would ſerve a courtier for a 
week. There is infinitely more to do 
about place and precedency in a meeting 


of juſtices wives, than in an aſſembly of 


ducheſſes. 


* „ 


This rural politeneſs is very trouble- 


ſome to a man of my temper, who ge- 
nerally take the chair that is next me, 


and walk firſt or laſt, in the front or in 


the rear, as chance directs. I have 


known my friend Sir Roger's dinner 
almoſt cold before the company could 
adjuſt the ceremonial], and be preyailed 
upon to fit down; and have heartily pj- 
tied my old friend, when I — n 


him forced to pick and cull his gueſts, 


as they ſat at the ſeveral parts of his 


table, that he might drink their healths 
according to their reſpective ranks and. 


3 Honeſt Will Wimble, who 
ſhould have thought had been altoge- 


| ther uninfected with ceremony, gives 


me abundance of trouble in this parti- 


p 0 


 Fular. * Though he has been fiſhing all 
the morning, he will not help himſelf at 


dinner until I am ſerved. When we 


are going out of the hall, he runs behind 


me; and laſt night, as we were walkin 


in the fields, ſtopped ſhort at a ſtile un- 


til I came up to it, and upon my mak- 
ing ſigns to him to get over, told me, 
with a ſerious ſmile, that ſure I believed 
= had no manners in' the country. 

There has happened another revolu- 
tion in the point of good-breeding, 
whichrelates to the converſation among 


which I cannot but 


„ 


mo 


this laſt topic until I have received a let- 
ter from him, which Iexpe& every PT | 


2 % 
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look upon as very extraordinary, It 
was certainly one of the firſt diſtinction⸗ 


of a well-bred man, to exprels every 


thing that had the moſt remote appear- 


ance of being obſcene, in modeſt terms 
and diſtant phraſes ; whillt the clown, 


vho had no ſuch delicacy of conception 


and expreſſion, cloathed his ideas in 
thoſe. plain homely terms that are the 
moſt obvious and natural. This kind 
of good-manneps was perhaps carried 
to an exceſs, ſo as to make converſation 
too ſtiff, formal, and preciſe ; for which 
reaſon, as hypocriſy in one age is gene- 
rally followed by atheiſm in another, 
converſation is in a great meaſure re- 
lapſed into the firſt extreme; ſo that at 
reſent ſeveral of our men of the town, 
and particularly thoſe who have been 
poliſhed in France, make uſe of the 
| coarſe uncivilized words in our 
language, and utter themfelves often in 
ſuch a manner as a clown would bluſh 
AE, ta | 
This infamous piece of good-breed- 


. of the town, has not yet made it's way 


into the country; and as it is impoſſible 


for ſuch an irrational way of converſa- 


tion to laſt long among a people that 
make any proteſj 
of modeity, if the country gentlemen get 


Into it they will certainly be left in the 

lurch. Their good-breeding will come 
too late to them, and they will be thought 
a parcel of lewd clowns, while they fancy 
themſelves talking together like men of 


wit and pleaſure. 0 


As the tws points of good - breeding 


which I have hitherto inũſted upon, re- 


yard behaviour and converſation, there 


* 


1s a third which turns upon dreſs. In 


this too the country are very much be- 
hind-hand. The rural beaux are not 


yet got out of the faſhion that took place 
at the time of the Revolution, but ride 
about the country in red coats and laced 
hats, while the women in many parts are 


ſtill tryjng to Tat; one another in the 


Height of their head-dreſſes. 


But a friend of mine who is now upon 
the weſtern circuit, having promiſed to 
give me an account of the ſeveral modes 

and faſhions that preyail in the different 
parts of the nation through which he 


paſſes, I ſhall defer the enlarging upon 


* 


e N xx, 


ing, which reigns among the coxcombs 


ion of religion, or ſhew ; 
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1 THINK THEIR BREASTS WITH HEAV'NLY SOULS INSPIR'D. 


AV friend Sir Roger is very often 


ſo much of my time among his poultry; 
He has caught me twice or thrice look- 
ing after a bird's neſt, and ſeveral times 
Ling: an hour or two together near an 
hen and chickens. He tells me he be- 
lieves I am ee acquainted with 
every fowl about his houſe ; calls ſuch a 
particular cook my favourite ; and fre- 
quently complains that his ducks and 
ſe have more of my company than 
Fimſelf. 5 N EY . 
I muſt confeſs I am infinitely delight- 
ed with thoſe ſpeculations of nature 
which are to be made in a country-life; 
and as my reading has very much lain 
among books of natural hiſtory, I can- 
not forbear recollecting upon this oc- 


caſion the ſeveral remarks which I have 


met with in authors, and comparing 
them with what falls under my own ob- 
ſervation: the arguments for Providence 
drawn from the natural hiſtory of ani- 
mals being in my opinion demonſtrative. 

The make of every kind of animal is 


different from that of every other kind; 


and yet there is not the leaſt turn in the 
muſeles or twiſt in the fibres of any one, 
which does not render them more pro- 
r for that particular animal's way of 


life than any other caſt or texture of 


them would have been. ; 
The moſt violent appetites in all crea- 
tures are luſt and hunger : the firſt is a 


perpetual call upon them to propagate 


_ kind; the latter to preſerve them 
eee, 3 | 

It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the diffe- 
rent degrees of care that deſcend from 


the parent of the young, ſo far as is ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary for the leaving a po- 
ſterity, Some creatures caſt their eggs 
as chance dire&s. them, and think of 
them no farther, as inſets and ſeveral 
kinds of fiſh ; bthers, of a nicer frame, 
find out proper beds to depofit them in, 
and there leave them ; as the ſerpent, 
the crocodile, and oftrich ; others hatch 


. ———— wn 


merry with me upon my paſſing 
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their eggs and tend the birth, until it is 
; 


able to,ſhift for itſelf. _ | 
What can we call the principle which 
dire&s every different kind of bird to 
obſerve a particular plan in the ſtructure 
of it's neſt, and direct all the ſame ſpe- 


cies to work after the ſame model? It 
cannot be imitation; for though you 


hatch a crow under a hen, and nexer let 


it ſee any of the works of it's own kind, 


the neſt it makes ſhall be the ſame, to 


the laying of a ſtick, with all the other 


neſts of the ſame ſpecies. It cannot be 
reaſon; for were animals endowed with 


it to as great a degree as man, their 


buildings would be as different as ours, 
according to the different conveniencies 
that they would propoſe to themſelves, 

Is it not remarkable, that the ſame 


temper of weather, which raiſes this 


genial warmth in animals, ſhould cover 
the trees with leaves, and the fields with 
graſs, for their ſecurity and conceal- 


ment, and Nager ſuch infinite ſwarms 


of inſects for the ſupport and ſuſtenance 


of their reſpective broods ? 3 


Is it not wonderful, that the love of 
the parent ſhould be ſo violent while it 
laſts, and that it ſhould laſt no longer 
than is neceſſary for the preſervation of 


the young? _ | 1 
he violence of this natural love is 


exemplified by a very barbarous experi- 
ment which I ſhall quote at length, as 


I find it in an excellent author, and hope 


my readers will pardon the mentioning 
ſuch an inſtanee of cruelty, becauſe there 
is nothing can ſo effectually ſhe the 
ſtrength of that principle in animals of 
which T am here ſpeaking. * A perſon 
© who was well ſkilled in diſſe&ions 


opened a bitch, and as ſhe lay in the 
© moſtexquilite tortures, offered her one 


* of her young puppies, which ſhe im- 
* mediately fell a lis x 


c 

* 

time ſeemed inſenſible of her own pain 
© on the removal ſhe kept her eye fixed 
6 
0 


on it, and began a wailing ſort of 
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from 


icking; and for the 


cry, which ſeemed rather to proceed 
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the continuance of the ſpecies ; nor in- 


ww! 
© from the loſs of her young one, than 
the ſenſe of her own torments. 


But notwithſtanding this natural love 
in brutes is much more violent and in- 


tenſe than in rational creatures, Provi- 
dence has taken care that it ſhould be 
no longer troubleſome to the parent than 
it is uſeful to the young; for ſo ſoon as 
the wants of the latter ceaſe, the mother 


withdraws her fondneſs, and leaves 


them to provide for themſelves; and 
what is a very remarkable cireumſtance 


in this part of inſtin&, we find that the 
love of the parent may be lengthened 


out beyond it's uſval time, if the pre- 
ſervation of the ſpecies requires it; as 
we may ſee in birds that drive away 
their young as ſoon as they are able to 


get their livelihood, but continue to feed 
t 


hem, if they were tied to the neſt, or 
confined within a cage, or by any other 
means appear to be out of a condition 
of ſupphying their own neceſſities. 

This natural love is not obſerved in 


animals to aſcend from the e en. 


parent, which is not at all neceſſary for 


deed in reaſonable creatures does it riſe 


in any proportion, as it ſpreads itſelf 


downwards; for in all family affection, 
we find protection granted and favours 


beſtowed, are greater motives to love 


and tenderneſs, than ſafety, benefits, 


or life received. - 


One would wonder to hear ſceptical 
men difputing for the reaſon of animals, 
and telling us it is enly our pride ant 
prejudices that will not allow them the 
uſe of that faculty. „ | 
© Reaſon ſhews itſelf in all oecurrences 
of life; whereas the brute makes no diſ- 
covery of ſuch a talent, but in what im- 


 mediately regards his own preſervation, 


or the continuance of his ſpecies. Ani- 
mals in their generation are wiſer than 


the ſons of men; but their wiſdom is 


confined to a few particulars, and lies 
in a very narrow compaſs. Take a 


brute out of his inſtinct, and you find 


him wholly deprived of underſtanding. 
To uſe an inſtance that comes often un- 


der obſervation. 


With what caution does the hen pro- 


vide herſelf a neſt in places unfrequent- 


ed, and free from noiſe and diſturb- 
ance? When ſhe has laid her eggs in 


| ſuch a manner that ſhe can cover them, 


+ » 
- 


*what care does ſhe take in turning them 
frequently, that all parts may partake 
of the vital warmth ? When ſhe leaves 
them, to provide for her neceſſary ſuſte- 


„ ; 
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nance, how pundtually does ſhe return 


before they have time to cool, and be- 


come incapable of producing an animal? 


In the ſummer you ſee her giving herſelf 


er CAre 


projet freedoms, and quitting 


for above two hours together ; but in 


winter, when the rigour of the ſeaſon 
would chill the principles of life, and 
deſtroy the younger one, ſhe grows more 
aſſiduous in her attendance, and ſtays 
away but half the time. When the birth 
approaches, with how much nieety and 
attention does ſhe help the chick to break 
it's priſon? Not to take notice of her co- 
vering it from the injuries of the wea- 


ther, providing it proper nouriſfiment, 


and teaching it to help itfelf ; nor to 
mention her forſaking the neſt, if after 
the uſual time of 'reckoning the young 
one does not make it's appearance. A 
ehymical operation could not be followed 
with greater art or diligence, than is 
ſeen in the hatehing of a chick; though 
there are many other birds that ſnew an 
infinitely greater ſagacity in all the fore- 
mentioned partieularfrs. 

But at the ſame time the hen, that 
has all this ſeeming ingenuity, which is 
indeed abſolutely neceſſary for the pro- 
pagation of the ſpecies, conſidered in 


other reſpects, is without the leaſt glim- 


merings of thought or common ſenſe. 
She miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, 
and ſits upon it in the ſame manner; ſhe 


is inſenſible of any increaſe or diminu- 


tion in the number of thoſe ſhe lays: 
ſhe does not diſtinguiſh between her own 
and thoſe of another ſpecies; and when 


the birth appears of never ſo different a 


bird, will cheri{h it for her own. In all 
theſe circumſtances which do not carry 
an immediate regard to the ſubſiſtence of . 
herſelf or her ſpecies, the is a very ideot. 

There is not, in my opinion, any 
thing more myſterious in nature than 
this inſtin&in animals, which fhus riſes 
above reaſon, and falls. infinitely ſhort 
of it. It cannot be accounted for by 
any properties in matter, and at the 
ſame time works after ſo odd a manner, 
that one cannot think it the faculty of 
an intellectual being. For my own part, 
I took upon it as upon the principle of 
gravitation in bodies, which is not to be 
explained by any known qualities, inhe- 
rent in the les themſelves, nor from 
any laws of mechaniſm, but, according 
to the beſt notions of the greateſt philo- 
ſophers, is an immediate impreſſion 


from the firſt Mover, and the divine 
energy acting in the creatures. L. 
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NS I was walking this morning in 
LA. the great yard that belongs to 
my friend's country-houſe, I was won- 
derfullypleaſed to ſee the different work- 


ings of inſtinct in a hen followed by a 


brood of ducks. Tl young, upon the 


ſight of a pond, immediately ran into 


it; while the ſtep- mother, with all ima- 


_ Finable anxiety, hovered about the bor- 


ders of it, to call them out of an ele- 
ment that appeared to her ſo dangerous 


and deſtructive. As the different prin- 


ciple which acted in theſe different ani- 


mals cannot be termed reaſon, ſo when 


we call it inſtinct, we mean ſomething 
we have no knowledge of. To me, as 
I hinted in my laſt paper, it ſeems the 
immediate direction of Providence, and 


ſuch an operation of the ſupreme Being, 


as that which determines all the portions 


of matter to their proper centres. A 
modern philoſopher, quoted by Monſieur 
Bayle in his learned Piſſertation on the 
Souls of Brutes, delivers the ſame opi- 


nion, though in a bolder form of words, 


where he "fays—* Deus eſt anima bruto- 


© rum God himſelf is the ſoul. of 
© brutes.” Who can tell what to call 
that ſeeming ſagacity in animals, which 
directs them to ſuch food as is proper 
for them, and makes them naturally 
avoid whatever 1s noxious or unwhol- 
ſome ?. Tully has obſerved, that a lamb 
no ſooner falls from it's mother, but 
immediately and of his own accord ap- 
plies itſelf to the teat. Dampier, in his 
travels, tells us, that when ſeamen are 
thrown upon any of the unknown coaſts 
of America, they never venture upon the 
fruit of any tree, how tempting ſoever 
it may appear, unleſs they obſerve that 
it is marked with the pecking of birds; 


but fall on without any fear or appre-- 
henſion where the birds have been be- 
fore them. SN, 


But notwithſtanding animals have no- 
thing like the uſe of reaſon, we find in 
them all the lower parts of our nature, 
the paſſions and ſenſes in their greateſt 
ſtrength and perfection. 1 He 


defend them 


And here it is worth our obſervation, 
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that all beaſts and birds of prey are won- 
derfully ſubje& to anger, malice, re- 
venge, and all the other violent paſſions 
that may animate them in ſearch of their 
proper food; as thoſe that are incapable 
of defending themſelves, or annoying 

others, or whole ſafety lies chiefly in 

their flight, are ſuſpicious, fearful, and 
apprehenfive of every thing they ſee or 
hear; whilſt others that are of athſtance 
and uſe to man, have their natures ſaft- 


- ened with ſomething mild and tractable, 


and by that means are qualified for a do- 
meſtic life. In this caſe the -pafſions: 
generally correſpond with the make of 
the body. We do not find the fury of. 
a lion in ſo weak and defenceleſs an ani- 
mal as a tamb, nor the'meeknets of a 
lamb in a creature ſo armed for battle 
and aſſault as the lion. In the fame 
manner, we find that particular animals 
have a more or leſs exquiſite ſharpneſs - 
and ſagacity in thoſe particular ſenſes 
which moſt turn to their advantage, and 
in which their ſafety and welfare is the 
moſt concern. 
Nor muſt we here omit that great va- 
riety of arms with which nature has 


differently fortified the bodies of ſeveral 


kind of animals, ſuch as claws, hoofs 
and horns, teeth and/tuſks, a tail, a ſting, 


a trunk, or a proboſcis. It ãs likewiſe 


obſerved by naturalifts, that it muſt be 
ſome hidden principle diſtinct fromwhat 
we call reaſon, which inſtructs animals 
in the uſe of theſe their arms, and 
teaches them to manage them to the 
ee becauſe they naturall 
elves with ar e 
their ſtrength lies, before the weapon be 
formed in it; as is remarkable in lambs; 
which though they are bred within 
doors, and never ſaw the actions of 


their own ſpecies, puſh at thoſe who ap- 


ee them with their foreheads, be- 
ore the firſt budding of à horn ap- 
pears. { Was Et ooo A 
* Tſhall add to theſe general obſerva- 
tions'an inſtance, which Mr. Locke has 
given us of Providence even in the im- 
perfections of a creature which _ $ 
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whole animal world. We may, ſays 
he, © from the make of an oyſter, or 
© cockle, conclude, that it has not ſo 
many nor ſo quick ſenſes as a man, or 
© ſeveral other animals: nor if it had, 


would it, in that ſtate and incapacity 
© 6f transferring itſelf from one place to 


© another, be bettered by them. What 


1 good would fight and hearing do to a 
creature, that cannot move itſelf to, 


© or from the object, wherein at a diſ- 
© tance it perceives good ar evil? And 


_ © would not quickneſs of ſenſation be 


© an inconvenience to an animal that 
© muſt be ſtill where chance has once 
© placed it, and there receive the afflux 


© of colder or warmer, clean or foul 


© water, as wigs 4 6g to come to it." 
I mall add to this inſtance out of Mr, 
Locke another out of the learned Dr, 


More, who cites it from Cardan, in re. 


lation to another animal which Provi- 


dente has left defective, but at the 


fame time has ſhewn it's wiſdom in the 


formation of that organ in which it, 


ſeems chiefly to have failed. What is 
more obvious and ordinary than a 


« mole? and yet what more palpable ar- 


« gument of Providence than ſhe ? The 
members of her body are ſo exactly 
« fitted to her nature and manner of 
< life : for her dwelling being under 
« ground where nothing is to be ſeen, 


nature has ſo obſcurely fitted her with 


eyes, that naturaliſts can hardly agree 
« whether. ſhe have any fight at all or 
no. But for amends, what ſhe is ca- 


pable of for her defence and warning of 


danger, ſhe has very eminently con- 
« ferred upon her; for ſhe is exceeding 
« quick of hearing. And then her ſhort 
« tail and ſhort legs, but broad fore- 
« feet armed with ſharp claws, we ſee 
by the event to what purpoſe they are, 


.* ſhe ſo ſwiftly working herſelf under 


ground, and making her way ſo faſt 


in the earth as they that behold it ean- 


© not but admire it. Her legs therefore 
« are. ſhort, that the need dig no more 


 < than will ſerve the mere thickneſs of 


© her body; and her fore-feet are broad, 
that ſhe may ſcoop away much earth 
© at a time; and-little or no tail ſhe has, 


| © becauſe ſhe courſes not on the ground, 


* like the rat or mouſe, of whoſe kin- 
* dred the is, but lives under the earth; 


and is fain to dig herſelf a dwelling 
_ #* there. And ſhe making her Fo 


through & thick an element, wic 
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| the rheanelt and moſt deſpicable in the 


© will not yield eaſily, as the dif of thy. 
« water, it had been dangerous to have 
© drawn ſo long a train behind her; for 
© her enemy might fall upon her rear, 
© and fetch her out, before ſhe had 
c — tj or got full poſſeſſion of her 
6 works.” F | 
F cannot forbeay- mentioning Mr. 
Boyle's remark upon this laſt creature, 
who I remember ſomewhere in his works 
obſerves, that though the mole be not 
totally blind, as is commonly thought, 


the has not ſight * to diſtinguiſh 


3 objects. Her eye is ſaid to 
ave but one humour in it, which is 
ſuppoſed to give her the idea of light, 


but of nothing elſe, and is ſo formed 


that this idea 1s probably painful to the 
animal. Whenever ſhe comes up into 


broad day ſhe might be in danger of be- 


ing taken, unleſs ſhe were thus affected 
by a light ſtriking upon her eye, and: 
immediately warning her to bury her- 
ſelf in her proper element. More ſight 
would be uſeleſs to her, as none at all 
might be fatal. | : 

I have only inftanced ſach animals 


as ſeem the moſt imperfe& works of na- 


ture; and if Providence ſhews itſelf even 


in the blemiſhes of theſe creatures, how - 


much more does it diſcover itſelf in the 


ſeveral endowments whieh it has va- 


riouſly beftowed upon ſuch creatures as 
are more or leſs finiſhed. and compleated, 
in their ſeveral faculties, according to 
ne” —— of life in which they are 

Oed. 5 . 
: I could wiſh our Royal Society would 
compile a body of natural hiſtory, the 
beſt that could be gathered together 
from books and obſervations, If. the 
ſeveral writers among them took each 


his particular ſpecies, and gave us a 


diſtin& account of it's original, birth, 
and edueation; it's policies, hoſtilities, 
and alliances, with the frame, and tex- 
ture of it's inward and outward parts, 
and particularly thoſe that diſtinguiſh it 
from all other animals, witly their pe- 


culiar aptitudes for the ſtate of being in. 
which Providence has placed thgm, it 
would be one of the belt ſervices their 


ſtudies could do to mankind, and not 2 


little redound to the glory of the all-wiſe- - 


Contriver. Ds . 
It is true, ſuch a natural hiſtory. 


after all the diſquiſitions of the learned, 


would be infinitely ſhort and defective. 
Seas and deſarts hide millions of ani- 


- 


mals from our obſervation. Innumera- 


ble 


\ 
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Me artifices and ſtratagems are acted in 
the howling wilderneſs and in the great 
deep, that can never come to our know- 
ledge. Beſides that there are infinitely 


more ſpecies of creatures which are not 


to be ſeen without, nor indeed with, the 
help of the fineſt glaſſes, than of ſuch 


as are bulky enough for the naked eye 


to take hold of. Howeyer, from the 
conſideration of ſuch animals as lie with- 
in the compaſs of our knowledge, we 
might eaſily form a concluſion of the 


zelt, that the ſame variety of wiſdom 
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and goodneſs runs through the wh 


creation, and puts every creature in 4 


condition to provide for it's ſafety and 
ſubfiſtence in it's proper ſtation. 


Tully has given us an admirable. ; 


{ſketch of natural hiſtory, in his ſecond 
book coneerning the nature of the gods; 
and that in a ftile ſo raiſed by meta- 


phors and deſcriptions, that it lifts the 
ſubject above raillery and ridicule, which - 


frequently fall on ſuch nice obſervations 
when they paſs through the hands of 7 


ordinary wr iter, 
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COMES JYCUNDUS IN via PRO VEHICULO EST, .. 


PuyL. SYr. FRAQ, | 


AN AGREEABLE COMPANION UPON THE ROAD 18 AS SD AS A COACH. 


Man's firſt care ſhould be to avoid 
the reproaches of his own heart ; 

his next, to eſcape the cenſures of the 
world: if the laſt interferes with the for- 


mer, it ought to be intirely neglected; 


but otherwiſe there cannot he a greater 
fatisfa&tion to an honeſt mind, than to 
ſee thoſe approbations which it gives it- 
ſelf ſeconded by the applauſes of the 


ublic ; a man is more ſure of his con- 


duct, when the verdict which he paſfes 
upon his own behaviour is thus war- 
ranted and confirmed by the opinion of 


all that know him. 


My worthy friend Sir Roger is one 


of thoſe who is not only at peace within 
himſelf, but beloved and eſteemed by 
all about him. He receives a ſuitable 
tribute for his univerſal benevolence to 
mankind, in the returns of affection and 
good-will, which are paid him by every 
one that lives within his neighbourhood. 
I lately met with two or three odd in- 
Rances of that general reſpe& which is 
ſhewn to the good old Enight. He 
would needs, carry Will Wimble and 
myſelf with him to the county affizes ; 
15 were upon the road, Will Wim- 
dle joined a couple of plain men who rid 
before us, and converſed with them for 
ſome time; during which my friend Sip 
Roger nn; me with their cha- 
racters. . 8 
3 The firſt of them, ſays he, that 
© has a ſpaniel by his ſide, is a yeoman 


\ 


Game- ast, and qualifled to kill an 


* 


« of about an hundred pounds a year, 
an honeſt man: he is juſt within the 


DC — — — — — 


« hareor a pheaſant ; he knocks down u 


dinner with his gun twice or thrice a 


week; and by that means lives muck 
cheaper than thoſe who have not ſo 


c g an gftate as himſelf. He would : 
© be 


a good neighbour if he did not de- 


ſtroy lo many partridges: in ſhort, he 


© is a very ſenſible man; ſhoots flying ʒ 
© and has been feveral times foreman 
« of the petty-ju 


6 The other 5 rides alon with 


t him is Tom Touchy, a fellow famous 


fer taking the law of every body. 


There is not one in the town where 
© he lives that he has not ſued at a quar- 
ter- ſeſſions. The rogue had once the 
© impudence to go to law with the wi- 
* dow. His head is full of de —4 
© mages, and ejectments; he plagued a 
0 n s br honeſt Sede 4 
© for a treſpaſs in breaking one of his 


© hedges, until he was forced to ſell the 


ground it incloſgd to defray the charges 


< of the proſecution: his father left him 


* fourſcore pounds a year; but he has 


te caſtꝰ and been caſt ſo often, that he 


is not now worth thirty. I fuppo 
* he is going upon the old bufineſs of 
© the willow-tree.? 


As Sir Roger was givin me this ar- 


count of Tom Touchy, Will Wimble 
and his two companions ſtopped ſhort 


vntil we came up to them. After having 


aid their reſpects to Sir Roger, Wi 
fold him that Mr, Touchy and he muſt 


appeal to him upon a diſpute that aroſe 
between them. Will it ſeems had been 
giving his fellow-traveller an _— 5 
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of, his angling one day in ſuch a hole; 
when Tom Touchy, inſtead of hearing 


- 


ont his ſtory, told him that Mr. ſuch- 
an- one, if he pleaſed, might take the 


law of him for fiſhing, in that part of 


the river. My friend Sir Roger heard 


them both, upon a round trot; and after 
having pauſed ſome time told them, with 
the air of a man who would not give 


his judgment raſhly, that much might 


be ſaid on both fides.* They were 
neither of them diſſatisfied with the 
knight's determination, becauſe neither 
of them found himſelf in the wrong by 
it; upon which we made the beſt of our 
way to the aſſizes. | 


The court Was fat before Sir Roger : 


came; but notwithſtanding all the juſ- 
tices had taken their places upon the 
bench, they made room for the old 


knight at the head of them; who for his 


reputation in the country took occaſion 
to. whiſper in the judge's ear, that he 
was glad his lordſhip had met with 
© fo much good weather in his circuit.” 
I vas liſtening to the proceeding of the 
court with much attention, and infi- 
nitely pleaſed with that great appearance 
of ſolemnity which ſo properly ac- 
companies ſuch a publie adminiſtration 
of, our laws; when, after about an hour's 
fitting, ] obſerved, to my great ſurpriſe, 


in the midſt of a trial, that my friend 


Sir Roger WAL geting up to ſpeak. I 
was in jome pain for him, until I found 
he had acquitted himſelf of two or three 
ſentences, with a,Jook of much buſineſs 
and great intrepidity. © — 
Upon his firſt riſing, the court was 
huſhed, and a general whiſper ran 
among the country people that Sir Ro- 
r'* Was up. The ſpeech he made was 
Jo little to the uren, that I ſhall not 
trouble my readers with an account of 
it; and I believe was not ſo much de- 
Sgned by the knight himſelf to inform 
the court, as to give him a figure.in my 
eye, and keep up his credit in the country. 
I was highly delighted when the court 
roſe, to ſee the gentlemen. of the coun- 


try gathering about my old friend, and 


ſtriving who ſhould compliment him 


moſt; at the ſame time that the ordinary 
people gazed upon him at adiſtance, not 


2 little admiring his courage, that was 
not afraid to ſpeak to the judge. \ _ 
In our return home we met with a 


very odd accident; which I cannot for- 
beer Ain , becauſe it ſhews how de- 
0 


ſirous all 


1 
- 
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giving him marks of their eſteem. When 


we were arrived upon the verge of his 
eſtate, we ſtopped at a little inn to reſt 
ourſelves and our horſes. The man of 
the houſe had it ſeems been formerly a 
ſeryant in the knight's family; and to 
do honpur to his old maſter, had ſome 

time ſince, unknown to Sir Roger, put 
him up in a ſign · poſt before the door; 
ſo that the knight's head” had hung 
out upon the road about a week before 
he himſelf knew any thing of the mat- 
ter. As ſoon as Sir Roger was ac- 
quainted with it, finding that his ſer- 


vant's indiſcretion proceeded wholl 


from affection and good-will, he onl 
told him that he had made him too hi 74 
a compliment; and when the fellow 
ſcemed to think that could hardly be, 
added with a more decifive look, that it 
was too great an honour for any man 
under a duke ; but told him at the ſame 
time, that it might be altered with a 
very few touches, and that he himſelf 
would be at the charge of it. Accord- 
ingly they got a painter by the knight's 
directions 5 . pair of dens to 
the face, and by a little.aggravation of 
the features to change it into the Sara- 
cen's-head. I ſhould not have known 


this ſtory had not the innkeeper, upon 
Sir Roger's alighting, told him in my 


hearing, that his honour's head was 
brought back laſt night with the altera- 
tions that he had ordered to be made in 
it. Upon this my friend, with his uſual 
chearfulneſs, related the particulars 
above-mentioned, and ordered the head 
to be brought into the room. I could 
not forbear diſcovering greater expreſ-— 
ſions of mirth than ordinary upon the 
appearance of this monſtrous face, un- 
der which, notwithſtanding it was made 


to frown and ſtare in a moſt extraordi- 


nary manner, I could ſtill diſcover 2 
diſtant reſemblance of my old friend, 
Sir Roger, upon ſeeing me laugh, de- 
fired me to tell him truly if I thought 
it poſſible for people to know him in 
that diſguiſe. I at firſt kept my uſual 
filence; but upon the Knight's egnjurin 
me to tell him whether it was not ſtill 
more like himſelf than a Saracen, I com- 
poſed my countenance in the beſt man- 
ner I could, and replied,” that much 
© might be ſaid on both ſides. 

Theſe ſeveral adventures, with the 
knight's behaviour in them, gave me as 
pleaſant a day as ever Imet with in ww 


of my travels, . 
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YET THE BFST BLOOD BY LEARNING 18 REFIN'D, 
AND VIRTUE ARMS THE SOLID MIND; On 
WHILST VICE WILL, STAIN THE NOBLEST RACE, 


AND THE PATERNAL 


S I was yeſterday taking the air 

A with my friend Sir Roger, we 
were met by a freſh-coloured ruddy 
young man who rid by us full ſpeed, 
with a couple of ſervants behind him. 
Upon my inquiry who he was, Sir Ro- 
ger told me that he was a young gen- 
tleman of a conſiderable eſtate, who had 
| Been educated by a tender mother that 
lived not many miles from the place 
where we were, She is a very good 
© lady,” ſays my friend, © but took ſo 
much care of her ſon's health, that ſhe 
© has made him good for nothing. She 
- g e found that reading was bad 


o 


© the woods as ſoon as he was able to 


© ride on horſeback, or to carry a gun 


| © upon his ſhoulder. To be brief, I 
found, by my friend's account of him, 
that he had got a great ſtock of health, 

but nothing elſe ; and that if it were a 


man's buſineſs only to live, there would 


not be a more accompliſhed young fel- 
low in the whole county.  - 
The truth of it is, ſince my reſiding 
in theſe parts, I have ſeen and heard in- 
numerable inftances of young heirs and 
elder brothers, who either from thejr 
own reflecting upon the eſtates they are 
born to, and therefore thinking all other 
accompliſhments unneceſlary, or from 
hearing theſe notions frequently incul- 
cated to them by the flattery of their ſer- 


vants and domeſtics, or from the. ſame 


fooliſh thought prevailing in thoſe who 
have the care of their education, are of 
no manner of uſe but to kee 
families, and tranſmit their i he and 
houſes in a line to poſterity. - N 
This makes me often think on a ſtory 
I have heard of two friends, which I 


ſhall give my reader at large, under 


feigned names. The moral of it may, 
I hope, be uſeful, though there are ſome. 


or his eyes, and that writing made 
© his head ach. He was let looſe among 


up their 


STAMP DEFACE, ANoN, 
circumſtances which make it rather ap- 
pear like a novel than a true ſtory... 

Eudoxus and Leontine began the 
world with ſmall eſtates. They were 
both of them men of good ſenſe and 
prom. virtue. They proſecuted their 
ſtudies together in their earlier years, 
and entered into ſuch a friendſhip as 
laſted to the end of their lives. Eu- 
doxus, at his firſt ſetting out in the world, 
threw himſelf.into a court, where by his 
natural endowments and his acquired 
abilities he made his way from one poſt 
to another, until at length he had raiſed 

a very conſiderable fortune. Leontine, 
on the contrary, ſought all opportuni- 
ties of improving his mind by ſtudy, 
converſation, and travel. He was not 
only acquainted with all the ſciences, 

but with the moſt eminent profeſſors of 
them throughout Europe. He knew 

perfectly well the intereſts of it's princes, 
with the cuſtoms and faſhions of their 

courts, and could ſcarce meet with the 

name of an extraordinary perſon. in the, 

Gazette whom he had not either talked 

to or ſeen. In ſhort, he had ſo well 

mixed and digeſted his knowledge of 
men and books, that he made oneof the 
moſt accompliſhed perſons of his age. 

During the whole courſe of his ſtudies 
and travels he kept 4 a punctual cor- 
reſpondence with Eudoxus, who often 
made himſelf acceptable to the principal 
men about court by the intelligence 
which he received from Leontine. When 
they were both turned of forty, an age 


in which, according to Mr. Cowley, 


© there is no dallying with life,” they 
determined, purſuant to the reſolution 
they had taken in the beginning of their 
lives, to retire, and pafs the remainder 

of their days in the country. In order 
to this, they both of them married much 
about the ſame time. Leontjne, with 

his own and his wife's fortune, bought. 
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a farm of three hundred a- year, which 
lay within the neighbourhood of his 
Iriend Eudoxus, who had purchaſed an 
eſtate of as many thouſands. They were 
both of them fathers about the ſame 


time, Eudoxus having a ſon born to 


him, and Leontine a daughter; but to 


the unſpeakable grief of the latter, his 
young wife, in whom all his happineſs 
was wrapt up, died in a few days after 


the birth of her daughter. His afflic- 
tion would have been inſupportable, had 
not he been comforted by the daily vi- 


' its and converſations of his friend. As 


they were one day talking together with 
their uſual intimacy, Leontine, conſi- 


dering how incapable he was of giving 


his daughter a proper education in his 
own houſe, and Eudoxus reflecting on 
the ordinary behaviour of a ſon who 
Knows himſelf to be the heir of a great 
eſtate, they both agreed upon an ex- 
change of children, namely, that the 


boy ſhould be bred up with Leontine as 


his fon, and that the girl ſhould live 
with Eudoxus as. his daughter, until 
they were each of them arrived at years 
of diſcretion, The wife of Eudoxus, 
knowing that her ſon could not be ſo 


advantageouſly brought up as under the 


care of Leontine, and conſidering at the 
ſame time that he would be perpetually 
under her own eye, was by degrees pre- 
vailed upon to fall in with the proje&. 
She therefore took. Leonilla, for that 


was the name of the girl, and educated 


her as her own daughter. The two 
friends on each ſide had wrought them- 
ſelves to fuch an habitual tenderneſs for 


the children who were under their di- 


rection, that each of them had the real 
e of a father, where the title was 

ut imaginary. Florio, the name of 
the young heir that lived with Leontine, 


though he had all the duty and affec- 


tion imaginable for his ſuppoſed parent, 
was taught to: rejoice at the ſight of Eu- 
doxus, who viſited his friend very fre- 
quently, and was dictated by his na- 
tural affection, as well as by the rules 


of prudence, to make himſelf eſteemed 


and beloved by Florio. The boy was 
now old enough to know his ſuppoſed 
father's circumſtances, and that there- 
fore he was to make his way in the world 
by his own induſtry. This conſidera- 
tion grew ſtronger in him every day, 
and produced ſo good an effect, that he 
applied himſelf with more than ordinary 
attention to the purſuit of every thing 
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which Leontine recommended to him. 
His natural abilities, which were-very 
good, aſſiſted by the directions of ſo ex- 
cellent a counlellor, enabled him to” 
make a quicker progreſs than ordinary 
through all the parts of his education. 

Before he was twenty years of age, hav- 

ing finiſhed his ſtudies and exerciſes 
with great applauſe, he was removed 

from the univerſity to the inns of court, 
where there are very few that make 

themſelves conſiderable proficients in the 
ſtudies of the place, who know they 
ſhall arrive at great eſtates without them. 
This was not Florio's caſe ; he found 
that three hundred a year was but a 
pur eſtate for Leontine and himſelf to. 
ive upon, ſo that he ſtudied without in- 

termiſſion until he gained a very good 
inſight into the conſtitution and laws of 
his country. 

I ſhould have told my reader, that 
whilft- Florio lived at the houſe of his 
foſter-father, he was always an accept- 
able gueſt in the family of Eudoxus, 
where he became acquainted with Leo- 
nilla from her infancy. His acquaint- 
ance with her by degrees grew into love, 
which in a mind trained up in all the 
ſentiments of honour and virtue be- 
came a very uneaſy paſſion. He de- 
ſpaĩred of gaining an heireſs of ſo great 
a fortune, and would rather have died 
than attempted it by any indire& me- 
Leonilla, who was a woman of 
the greateſt beauty, joined with the 


greateſt modeſty, entertained at the ſame 


time a ſecret paſſion for Florio, but con- 


_ ducted herſelf with ſo much prudence. 


, 


that ſhe never gave him the leaſt inti- 
mation of it. Florio was now engaged 
in all thoſe arts and improvements that 
are proper to raiſe a man's private for- 


tune, and give him a figure in his coun- 


ſooner arrived at- the great houſe Nr 


try, but ſecretly tormented with that 
paſſion which burns with the greateſt. 
fury in a virtuous and noble heart, when 
he received a- ſudden ſummons from 

Leontine to repair to him in the coun- 

try the next day. For it ſeems Eudoxus 
was ſo filled with the report of hisſon's 
reputation, that he could no longer with- 
hold making himſelf known to him. 


The morning after his arrival at the 


houſe of his ſuppoſed father, Leontine 
told him that Eudoxus had ſomething 


of great importance to communicate to 


him; upon which the good man em- 


braced him, and wept, Florio was no 


od 


- 
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ſtood in his neighbourhood, but Eu- 
dtoxus took him by the hand, after the 
firſt ſalutes were over, and conducted 
him into his cloſet. He there opened 
to him the whole ſecret of his parentage 
and education, concluding after this 


manner: * I have no other way left of 


*< acknowledging my gratitude to Leon- 
© tine, than by .marrying you to his 
daughter. He ſhall not loſe the plea- 
ſure of being your father by the diſ- 
covery I have made to you. Leonilla 
too ſhall be ſtill my daughter; her 
filial piety, though miſplzced, has been 
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have left your mother in the next room. 
© Her heart yearns towards you. She 
© 1s making the ſame diſcoveries to Leo- 


© nilla which I have made to yourſelf.” 


Florio was ſo overwhelmed with this 
profuſion of happineſs, that ke was not 
able to make a reply, but threw himſelf 
down at his father's feet, and amidſt a 
flood of tears, kiſſed and embraced his 
knees, aſking his bleſſing, and expreſſing 
in dumb ſhow thoſe ſentiments of love, 
duty, and gratitude, that were too big 
for utterance. To conelude, the happy 
pair were married, and half Endoxus's 


ſo exemplary that it deſerves the great- eſtate ſettled upon them. Leontine-and 
eſt reward I can confer upon it. You Eudoxus paſſed the remainder of their 
ſhall have the pleaſure of ſeeing a great lives together; and received in the duti- 
eſtate fall to vou, which you would ful and affectionate behaviour of Florig 
c have loſt the reliſh of had you known and Leonilla the juſt recompence, as well 
yourſelf born to it. Continue only as the natural effects, of that care which 
to deſerve it in the ſame manner you they had beſtowed upon them in their 
did before you were poſſeſſed of it. I education. IL. 
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MN Man who publiſhes his works in. 
a volume, has an infinite advan- 
tage over one who communicates his 
| writings to the world in looſe tracts and 
ſingle pieces. We do not expect to meet 
with any thing in a bulky volume, until 
after ſome heavy preamble, and ſeveral 
words of courſe, to prepare the reader 
for what follows: nay, authors have 
eſtabliſhed it as a kind of rule, that a 
man ought to be dull ſometimes; as the 
moſt ſevere reader makes allowances for 
many reſts and nodding-places in a vo- 
luminous writer. This gave occaſion 
to the famous Greek proverb which I 
have choſen for my motto, that a great 
* book is a great evil. e 
On the contrary, thoſe who publiſh 


their thoughts in diſtin& ſheets, and as 


it were by piece-meal, have none of theſe 
advantages. We muſt immediately fall 
into our ſubject, and treat every part of 
it in a lively manner, or our papers are 
thrown by as dull and inſipid: our matter 
muſt lie cloſe together, and either be 
wholly new in itſelf, or in the turn it re- 
ceives from our expreſſions. Were the 
books of our beſt authors thus to he re- 
tailed to the public, and every page ſub- 
mitted to the taſte of forty or fifty thou- 
land readers, I am afraid we ſhould 


—— 


complain of many flat expreſſions, tri- 
vial obſervations, beaten topics, and 
common thoughts, which go off very 


notwithſtanding ſome papers may be 
made up of broken hints and irregular 
ſketches, it is often expected that every 
ſheet ſhould be a kind 

make out in thought what it wants in 
bulk : that a point of humour ſhould be 
worked up in all it's parts; and a ſub- 
ject touched upon in it's moſt eſſential 
articles, without the repetitions, tauto- 


247k 


. ell in the lump. At the ſame time, 


of treatiſe, and 


logies, and enlargements, that are in- 


dulged to longer labours. The ordi- 
nary writers of morality preſcribe to 
their readers after the Galenic way; 
their medicines are made up in large 
quantities. An Foes n mult prac- 
tiſe in the chymical method, and give 
the virtue of a full draught in a few 
drops. Were all books reduced thus 
to their quinteſſence, many a bulky au- 
thor would make his appearance in a 
penny- paper: there would be ſcarce ſuch 


a thing in nature as a folio : the works 


of an age would be contained on a few 
ſhelves ; not to mention millions of vo- 


lumes, that would be utterly annihi- 


lated. | 


I cannot think that the difficulty of 
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my rural ſpeculations to the end of thig 
month; ſeveral having made up ſeparatt*  - 
ſets of them, as they have done befort 
of ec eee to wit, to operas, 9 
points of morality, or abſedts of -hu- 
I am not at all mortified, when fome- 


ffurniſhing out ſeparate papers of this 

85 nature, 1 from com- 
municating their thoughts to the world 
5 After ſuch à manner: though I muſt con- 
- fefs I am amazed that the preis ſhould 
de only made uſe of in this way by 
news- writers, and the zealots of parties; 


00, 


as jf it were not more advantageoys to 
mankind, to be inſtructed in wiſdom 


and virtue, than in politics; and to be 


made good fathers, huſbands, and ſons, 


than counſellors and ſtateſmen. Had 


the philoſophers and great men of anti- 


quity, who took ſo much pains in order 
to inſtruct mank ind, and leave the world 


times I ſee my works thrown aſide by 
men of no taſte nor learning. There is 
a kind of heavineſs and igvorance that 
hangs upon the minds of ordinary men, 
which is too thick for knowledge to 
break through. ' Their ſouls are not ta 
Fro 2s ]?4˙ 4 


be enlightenęd: 


42 


- wiſer and better than they found it; had Ner atra cavd drcumvolat umbrd. 
they, I ſay, been poſſeſſed of the art of VIA. Ex. 11. v, 360. 
„printing, there is no queſtion but they „ „ „ . © = nal 
would have made ſuch an advantage of — 5 ſurrounds Tem wk Ker toad 
it, in dealing out their lectures to the e 1 1 
hublic. Our common prints would be 


\ . 


of great uſe were they thus a 
to diffuſe good* ſenſe through the bulk 
of a people, to clear up their under- 
ſtandings, anjmate their minds with vir- 
tue, diliparedthe ſorrows of 'a heavy 
heart, or unbend the mind from it's 


more ſevere employments with innocent 


amuſements. When knowledge, in- 
ſtead of being bound up in books, and 


| kept in libraries and retirements, is thus 


dtruded 


upon the 


reflecting upon that paſſage in the pro- 
verbs Wiſdom crieth without, ſhe 
© uttereth her voice in the ſtreets; ſhe 


drieth in the chief place of concourſe, 


* 


in the openings of the gates. In the 
© city ſhe, uttereth her words, ſaying 


% How long, ye ſimple ones, will ye 
& love ſimplicity ?- and the ſcorners de- 


„ light in their ſcorning? and fools 


7 jp at hjs inſtance that I ſhall continue 
S = on AED OTE . 


© hate knowledge? 


The many letters which 80 to me 
from perſons of the beſt ſenſe in both 


ſexes, for I may pronounce their cha- 
racters from their way of writing, do 
not a little encourage me in the proſe- 


cution of this my undertaking; beſides 


that my bookſeller tells me, the demand 


for theſe my papers increaſes daily. It 
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ſgectacles; 


ublic ; when it is 
canvaſſed in every aſſembly, and expoſ- 
ed upon every table; I cannot forbear 


mole, that after having conſulted man 
occuliſts for the betteriffg of his ſight; 
was at laſt provided with a good pair of 

but upon his endeavourin 

to make uſe of them, his mother tol 
him very prudently, That ſpectacles, 
though they might help the eye of 4 
man, could be of no uſe to a mole. It 
is not therefore for the benefit of moles 

that I publiſh theſe my daily effays.” 
But beſides ſuch as are moles through 
ignorance, there are others who are 
moles through envy.” As it is ſaid in 


the Latin proverb, that one man is a 


wolf to another ; ſo; generally ſpeaking, 


one author is 4 mole to another author. 
It is impoſſible: for them to diſco ver 
beauties in one another's works; they 


have eyes only for ſpots and blemiſhes; 


they can indeed ſee the light; as it is 
ſaid of the animals which are their name- 


ſakes, but the idea of it is painful to 


them; they immediately ſnut their eyes 
upon it, and withdraw themſelves into 


a. wilful obſcurity. I have already 


caught two or three of theſe dark un- 


dermining vermin, and intend to make 
a ſtring of them, in order to hang them 


up in one of my papers, as an example 
to all ſuch voluntary moles. | 


* 
; * 
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To theſe I muſt apply the fable of the 
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AV worthy friend Sir Roger, when 


Ive are talking of the malice of 
parties, very frequently tells us an ac- 


ident that happened to him when he 


- was a ſchool- boy, which was at a time 


when the feuds ran high between the _ 
round- heads and cavaliers. This wor- 


thy knight, being then but a ſtripling, 

had occaſion e ee RET e 
way to St. Anne's Lane; upon which 
the perſon whom he ſpoke to, inſtead of 
- anſwering his queſtion, called him a 
young Popih-purs and aſked him who 
made Anne a faint ? The boy, being 
zn ſome confuſion, bad of the next 
he met, which was the way to Anne's 
Lane; but was called a prick-eared cur 
for his pains, and inſtead of being ſhewn 


the way, was told that ſhe had been a 


faint before he was born, and would be 
one after he was hanged. * Upon this, 
ſays Sir Roger, I did not think fit to 
repeat the former queſtion, but going 
© intoevery lane in the neighbourhood, 
© aſked what they called the name of 
© that lane,” By which ingenious artj- 
fice, he found aut the place he enquired 
after, without giving offence to any 
party. Sir Roger generally cloſes this 
narrative with refleions onthe miſchief 
' that parties do in the country ; how they 
ſpoil good neighbourhood, and make 
honeſt gentlemen hate one another ; be- 
| ſides that they manifeſtly tend to the pre- 
judice of the land-tax, and the deftruc-. 
diam of che gene. 
Th here cannot a greater judgment be- 
fal a country than ſuch a dreadful ſpirit 
of diviſion as rends a government into 
vo diſtinct people, and makes them 
greater ſtrangers and more averſe to one 
Another, than if they were actually two 
different nations. The effects of ſuch 
a diviſion are pernicious to the ſaſt des 
| gree, not only with regard to thoſe ad- 
- vantages which they give the common 
| 3 5 but to thoſe private evils which 
0 To 


ty produye in the heart of almoſt every”: 
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particular perſon. This influence is 
very fatal both to men's morals and their 
underſtandings ; it ſinks the virtue of a 
nation, and not only ſo, but deſtroys 
* ee er : 1 e 

furious party-ſpirit, when it ages 
in it's full ee A itſelf in civil 25 


war and bloodſhed ; and when it is un- 


der it's greateſt reſtraints, naturally 
breaks out in falſhood, detraction, ca- 


lumny, and a partial adminiſtration of 


juſtice. In a word, it fills a nation with 


{pleen and rancour, and extinguiſhes all 
the ſeeds of good- nature, compaſſion, 
and humanity. fs FONT ag 

Plutarch ſays very finely, that a man 

e himſelf to hate even 

his enemies: Becauſe, ſays he, if 
you indulge this paſſion in ſome oc- + 
5. cafions, it will riſe of itſelf in others; 
if you hate your enemies, you wil! 


contract ſuch a vicious habit of mind, 


as by degrees will break out upon 
© thoſe who are your frinds, or thoſe 
c who are indifferent to you. I might 
here obſerve how admirably this precept 
of morality,which derives the malignity' © 


of hatred from the paſſion itſelf, and 
not from it's object, anſwers to that 
great rule which was dictated to the 


world about an hundred years before 
this philoſopher wrote; but inſtead: of 
that, I ſhall only take notice, with a 


real grief of heart, that the minds of. 


many good men among us appear four- 
ed with party-principles, and alienated 
from one another in ſuch a manner as 
ſeems to me altogether inconſiſtent with + 
the dictates either of reaſon or religion. 
Zeal for a public cauſe is apt to breed 
paſſions in the hearts of virtuous per- 
ſons, to which the regard of their 'own 
private intereſt would never have betray- 
ed them. | | | 


If this party-ſpirit has ſo ill an effe& 7 . : 


on our moraly, it has likewiſe a very _ 
great one upon our judgments. We 
of ten hear a poor inſipid paper or N 
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xt eried up, and ſometimes a noble 


piece depreciated, by thoſe who are of a 
T:Ferent me le from the author. One 


* 


ho is actuated by this ee is almoſt 
under an incapacity of diſcerning either 
real blemiſhes or beauties. A man of 
merit in a different principle, is like an 
'ebje&t ſeen in two different mediums, 
that appears crooked or broken, how- 
ever ſtraight and entire it may be in it- 
telf. For this reaſon there is ſcarce a 
erſon of any figure in England, who 

. ol not go by two contrary characters, 
_ as oppoſite to one another as light and 
Knowledge and learning 
faffer in a particular manner from this 
ſtrange prejudice, which at preſent pre- 


vails amongſt all ranks and degrees in 
As men formerly 


the Britiſh nation. 
decame eminent in learned ſocieties by 
Fheir parts and acquiſitions, they now 
"diſtinguiſh themſelves by the warmth 
aid violence with which they eſpouſe 
their reſpective parties. Books are va- 
ned upon the like eonſiderations; an 
abuſive ſcurrilous ſtile paſſes for ſatire, 


and a dull ſcheme of pprty-notions is 
| - _ wiſh that all honeſt men would enter 


called fine writing. 


There is one piece of ſophiſtry prac- 


tiſed by both ſides, and that is the tak - 
ing any ſcandalous ſtory that has been 
ever whiſnered or invented of a private 
man, for a known undoubted truth, and 
yTaiſing ſuitable ſpeculations upon it. 
Calumnies that have been never praved, 


on have been often refuted, are the or- 


dinary poſtulatums of theſe infamous 
« £feribblers, upon which they proceed as 
pon oY principles granted by all men, 
though in their Hearts they know the 
are falſe, or; at beſt very rde 
When they haye laid theſe foundations 
ef ſcurrility, it is no wonder that their 
fuperſtructure is every way anſwerable 
fo them. If this ſhameleſs practice of 
the preſent age endures. much longer, 
© Praiſe and reproach will ceaſe to be mo- 
tives of act ion in good men. © 
There are certain periods of time in 
all governments when this inhuman ſpi- 
kit prevails, Italy was long torn in 
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pieces by the Guelfes and Gibellines, 


and France by thoſe who were for and 


againſt the league: but it. is very un- 


happy for a man to be born in ſuch a 
ſtormy and tempeſtuous ſeaſon. It is 
the reſtleſs ambition of artful men that 
thus breaks a pepple into factions, and 


draws ſeveral well-meaning perſons to 


their intereſt by a ſpecious concern for 


their country. How many honeſt minds 

are filled with-uncharitable and barba- 

rous notions, out of their zeal for the 
public good! What cruelties and out- 

rages would they not commit againſt 

men of an adverſe 14 8 whom they 
would honour and eſteem, if inſtead of 
conſidering them as they are repreſented, - 

they knew them as they are! Thus are 

perſons of the greateſt probity ſeduced 

into ſhameful errors and prejudices, and 
made bad men eyen by that nobleſt of Wo : 
principles, the love of their country. 

I cannot. here forbear - mentioning the 5 
famous Spaniſh proverb If there were 5 
neither fools nor knaves in the world, 

* all people would be of one mind..“ 
For my own part, I could heartily 


into an affociation, for the ſupport of 
one another againſt the endeayours of 
thoſe whom they ought to look upon as 
their common enemies, whatſoever ſide 
they may belong to. Were there ſuch 
an honeft bedy of neutral forces, we 
-ſhould never fee the worſt of men- in 
great figures of life, becauſe they are 
. uſeful to a party; nor the beſt unregard- 
ed, becauſe they are above practiſing 
thoſe methods which would be gratefu} 
to their faction. We ſhould then ſingle 
every criminal out of the herd, and hunt 
him down, however formidable and 
overgrown he might appear: on the 
contrary, we ſhould ſhelter diſtreſſed in- 
nocence, and defend virtue, however be- | 
ſet with contempt or ridieule, envy or 
defamation. ' In ſhort, we ſhould not 
any longer regard our fellow-ſubje&s as 
Whigs or Tories, but ſhould make the 
man of merit our friend; and theyillain 
our enemy. 5 c | 
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to parties of all 
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 ,®,  RETUL1ANS, TROJANS, ARE THE SAME TO ME, 


1 N wy-yeſterda s paper L opdſeds 


1 that the honeſt men of all parties 
thould enter into a kind of aſſõciation 


for the defence of one another, and the 


confuſion of their common enemies. As 


it is deſigned this neutral body ſhould: 
act with a regard to nothing but truth 
and equity, and diveſt themſelves of the 


little heats and prepoſſeſſions that cleave 
ind, I have prepared for 


them the following form of an aſſocia- 
tion, which may expreſs their intentions 
in the moſt plain and imple manner. 
©. We whoſe names are hereunto ſub- 


in our conſciences believe two and two 
make four; and that we ſhall adjudge 
any man whatſoever to be our enemy 
who endeavours to perſuade us to the 
contrary. We are likewiſe ready to 
maintain with the hazard of all that 
is near and dear to us, that fax is leſs 


and that ten will not be more three 
years hence than it is at preſent. We 


„do alſo firmly declare, that it is our 


© reſolution as long as we live to call 


© black black, and white white. And 


© weſhall upon all occaſions 2 auch 
* perſons that upon any day of the year 
© ſhall call black white, or white black, 
with the utmoſt peril of our lives and 
fortune. 60s 
Mere there ſuch a combination of ho- 


_ neſt men, who without any regard to 
laces, would endeavour to extirpate all 


ſtroyer. 


ich furious zealots as would ſacrifice 


one half of their country to the paſſion 


ad intereſt of the other; as alſo ſuch 
nfamous hypocrites, that are for pro- 
noting their own advantage, under co- 


dur of the public good ; with all the 


profi gate immoral retainers to each ſide, 
that have nothing to recommend them 
but an implicit ſubmiſſion to their lead- 


«rs; we ſhould ſoon ſee that furious 


party · ſpirĩt extinguiſhed, which may in 
ime expoſe us to the deriſion and can- 
empt of all the nations about us. 


ros RUTULUSYE rar, Mule DISERIMINE HABSBO, 


ſeribed do ſolemnly declare, that we do- 


than ſeven in all times and all places; 


* 


* 
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'Davpen. 


| A member of this ſociety | that would 
thu s caref ully em ploy him folfin making 


room for merit, by throwing down the 


worthleſs and depraved part of mankind © - 
from thoſe conſpicuous tations: of lite, 
to which they have been ſometimes ad- 


vanced, and all this without any regard 


this private intereſt, would be no {mall 


benefactor to his country. 


/ 5 
IJ remember to have read in Diodorus 


- 


- 
— 


— 


. 


% 


Siculus an account of a very active little 5 


calls the 


animal, which I think 


Ichneumon, that makes it the whole 
buſineſs of his life to break the eggs of 


the crocodile,” which he is always im 


ſearch after. This inſtin& is the mare 


remarkable, becauſe. the Ichneumon 
never feeds. upon the eggs he has broken, 


nor any other way finds his account in 
MWere it not for the inceſſant  _ 
© Jabours of this induſtrious animal, 
Egypt, fays the hiſtorian, * would 


them. . 


© be over-run with crocodiles; for the 
« Egyptians are ſo far from deſtroying 


© thoſe -pernicious creatures, that they 


> 
ä 


© worſhip,them as gods. e 
If we look into the behaviour of or- 


dinary partizans, we ſhall find them far 


from reſembling this diſintereſted ani= 


mal, and rather acting after the example 


of the wild Tartars, who are ambitious 
of deſtroying” a man of the moſt extra- 


thinking that upon his deceaſe che ſame 


talents, whatever poſt they qualified 


him for, enter of courſe into his de- 


As in the whole train of my ſpecula- 
tions, I have endeavoured as much as 


I am able to extinguiſh that pernicious ' 
ſpirit of paſſion and prejudice, which 


rages with the ſame violence in all par- 


ties, I am ſtill the more deſirous of do- 
ing ſome good in this particular, be- 


* 
a 


ordinary parts and accompliſhments, as | 


- 


= 


cauſe I obſervę that the ſpirit of party | 


reigns more in the country than in the 
town. It here contracts a kind of bru- 
tality and ruſtic fierceneſs, to which mem 
of a politer converſation are wholly - 


— 
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ſtrangers. It extends itſelf even to the entering into an houſe of any one that 5 


return of the bow and the hat; and at Sir Roger had applauded for an honeſt 
the ſame time that the heads of parties man. 
,  preſervetowards one another an outward Since my ſtay at Sir Roger's in the 
ew of good: breeding, and keep up a country, I daily find more inſtances of 
perpetual intercourſe of civilities, their this narrow party-humour. Being up- 
. Tos that are diſperſed in theſe outlying on the bowling-green at a neighbouring 
parts will not ſo much as mingle to- market-town the other day, for that is 
gether at a cock-match. This humour the place where the gentlemen on one 
| Els the country with ſeveral periodical fide meet once a week, I oblerved a 
meetings of Whigjockies and Tory fox- flranger among them of a better pre- 
Hunters; not to mention the innumerable ſence and genteeler behaviour than or- 
curſes, frowns, and whiſpers, it produces dinary; but was much ſurpriſed, that 
at a quarter- ſeſſions. notwithſtanding he was a very fair bet- 
1225 Il do not know whether I have obſerv- ter, nobody would take him up. But 
dc edi any of my former papers, that my upon enquiry I found, that he was one 
friend Sir Roger de Coverley and Sir who had given a difagreeable vote in a 
| Andrew Freeport are of different prin- former. parliament, for which reaſon 
Af - ___ eiples, the firſt of them inclined to the there was not a man upon that bowl- | 
landed, and the other to the monied in- ing-green who would have fo much cor- 
tereſt. This humour is ſo moderate in reſpondence with him as to win his mo- 
each of them, that it proceeds no far- ney of him. „ ͤ ð V 
cher than to an agreeable raillery, which Among other inſtances of this na- 


7 


very often diverts the reſt of the club. I. ture, I muſt. not omit one which con- 
find, however, that the knight is a much cerns myſelf. . Will Wimble was the 
fronger Tory in the country than in other day relating ſeveral ſtrange ſtories i 
town, which, as he has told me in my that he had picked up nobody knows 
ce ͤ ar, is abſolutely neceſſary for the keep- where of a certain great man; and upon 
| ing up his intereſt. ' In all our journey my ſtaring at him, as one that was ſur- 
- from London to his houſe we did not ſo priſed to hear ſuch things in the coun- 
much as bait at a'Whig-inn For if by try, which had never been ſo much as 
chance the coachman ſtopped at a wreng whiſpered in the town, Will ſtopped 
place, one of Sir Roger's ſervants would ſhort in the thread of his diſcourſe, and 
Tide up to his maſter full ſpeed, and after dinner aſked my friend Sir Roger _ 
' whiſper to him that the maſter of the in his ear if he was ſure that I was not 
rr” Houſe was againſt ſuch an one in the laſt a fanat ca. WF 
.  eleftion. This often betrayed us into It gives me a ſerious concern to ſee / 
hard beds and bad cheer; for we were ſuch a ſpirit of diſſenſion in the country; 
. not ſo inquiſitive about the inn as the not only as it deſtroys virtue and com- 
SS _- - inn-keeper; and provided our landlord's mon ſenſe, and renders us in a manner 
1 principles were ſound; did not take any barbarians towards one another, but as 
nNlaotice of the ſtaleneſs of his proviſions. - it perpetuates our animoſities, widens : 
This I found ſtill the more inconveni- our breaches, and tranſmits our preſent . 
ent, becauſe the better the hoſt was, eee and prejudices. to our poſterity. 
+ _ the worle generally were his accommo- For my own part, Iam ſometimes afraid 
OY dations; the fellow knowing very well that I diſcover the ſeeds of a civil war 
ttzhat thoſe who were his friends would in theſe our diverſions ; and therefore 
take up with coarſe diet and an hard cannot but bewail, as in their firſt prin-. 
3 lodging. For theſe reaſons, all the ciples, the miſeries and calamities of 
- while I was upon the road I dreaded our children. * 1 
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his ſpectacles upon his noſe, and in an 


audible voice, ſmiling very often at thoſe 


ſuch packets as I receive under the qua- 

lity of Spe&ator. The following letter 

chancing to pleaſe him more than ordi- 
+ nary, I ſhall publiſh it at his requeſt. _ 


MR. ee BE ot.) Pr ng 0s wat Wie: he 
'OU have diverted the town almoſt 

* a whole month at the expence of 
the country, it is now high time that 
you ſhould give the country their re- 
venge. Since your withdrawing from 
this place, the fair - ſex are run into great 
extravagancies. Their petticoats, which 
began to heave and ſwell before you left 
us, are now blown up into a moſt enor- 
mous concave, and riſe every day more 
and more: in ſhort, Sir, ſince our wo- 
men know themſelves to be out of the 


eye of the Spectator, they will be kept 


within no compaſs, - You praiſed them 
a little too ſoon, for the modeſty of their 
head-dreſſes ; for as the humour of a 
ſiek perſon is often driven out of one 
limb into another, their ſuperfluity of 
_ ornaments, inſtead of being entirely ba- 
niſhed, ſeems only fallen from their 
heads upon their lower parts. What 
they have loſt in height they make 
up in breadth, and contrary to all rules 
of archite&ure widen the foundations at 
the ſame time that they ſhorten the ſu- 
ructure. Were they, like Spaniſh 
Jennets, to impregnate by the wind, 
they could not have thought on a more 
proper invention. But as we do not 
yet hear any particular uſe in this petti- 
coat, or that it contains any thing more 
than what was ſuppoſed to be in thoſe 
of ſcantier make, we are 
_ a loſs about it. „ 
The women give out, in defence 
ef theſe wide bottoms, that they are 
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might as well think of Sir George Ethe- 


kind of prodigy. Some will have it 
French TS 


battle and bloodſhed, and believe it of 
the ſame prognoſtication as the tail of 
a blazing ſtar. For m 


are coming into the world rather than 


for walking abroad when ſhe was ſo near 
her time, but ſoon-recovered myſelf out 


wonderfully at 
8 have thus betrayed their companions + 


acceſſary to their own concealments, 
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LESS os 


ed than after this manner, in cirele 
within circle, amidſt fuch a variety f 
out-works and lines of circumvallation. 
A female who is thus inveſted in whale - 
bone is ſufficiently ſecured againſt the - 
approaches of an ill- bred fellow, who . _ 


rege's way of making love in a tub, aas  , * Wal 

in the midſt of ſo many hoops. _ RT 
Among theſe various conjectures, 

there are men of ſuperſtitious tempers, 

who look upon the 3 petticoat as a 


that it portends the downfal of the 

ing, and obſerve that the fan 
thingal appeared in England a little be: 
fore the ruin of the Spaniſn monarchy. 75 
Others are of opinion that it foretels 


part, I am N 
apt to think it is a ſign that multitules 


going out oft on 6 | 25 
The firſt time I ſaw a lady dreſſed in 
one of theſe petticoats, I could-not for- 

ear blaming her-in my own thoughts 


of my error, when I found all tue modiſh - 1 
art of the ſex as far gone as herſelf. It. "wn 
is generally thought ſome crafty women my 


into hoops, that they might make them 


21 


- 


445 „ 
and by that means eſeape the cenſure of 
the world; as wary generals have ſome- 
times dreſſed two oy three dozen of their 
friends in their own habit, that they 
might not draw upon themſelves any 
particular attacks from the enemy. The 
ſtrutting petticoat ſmooths all diſtinc- 
tions, levels the mother with the daugh- 
ter, and ſets maids and matrons, wives 
and widows, upon the ſame bottom. 
In the mean while, I cannot but be 
troubled to ſee ſo many well-ſhaped in- 
nocent . virgins .bloated up, and wad- 
dling up and down like big-bellied wo- 
men. 8 r 

Should this faſhion get among the 
ordinary people, our public ways would 
be ſo crouded that we ſhould want ſtreet- 
room. Several congregations of the 
beſt faſhion find themlelves already very 
much ftraitened, and if the mode in- 
creaſes I wiſh it may not drive many 
ordinary women into meetings and con- 
venticles. Should our ſex at the ſame 
time take it into their heads to wear 
trunk breeches, as who knows what 


their indignation at this female treat- 


ment may drive them to, a man and his 
wife would fill a whole per. 
You, know, Sir, it is recorded of 
Alexander the Great, that in his Indian 
expedition he buried ſeveral ſuits of ar- 


mour, which by his direction were made 


order to give poſterity an extraordinary 
idea of him, and make them believe he 


had commanded an army of giants. I 
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am perſuaded that if one of the preſent 
 petticoats. happens to be hung up in an 
repoſitory of curioſities, it will lead into 
the ſame error the generations that lie 
ſome removes from us; unleſs we can 
believe our poſterity will think ſo diſre- 


ſpectfully of their: great grandmothers, 


that they made themſelves monſtrous to 


appear amiable. 3 OT 
When I ſurvey this new-faſhioned 
rotunda in all it's parts, I cannot but 


think of the old philoſopher, who, after 


having entered into an Egyptian temple, 


and looked about for the idol of the 


lace, at length diſcovered a little 


lack monkey enſhrined: in the midft of | 


it, upon which he could not forbear 
crying out, to the great ſcandal of the 


worſhippers— What a magnificent 
26-0 is here for ſuch aridiculous'in- 
- habitant !* | DER F 


| Though .ypy have taken a reſolution, 


in one of your papers, to avoid deſcend- 
ing to parficularities of dreſs, I believe 
you will not think it below you, on ſo 


extraordinary an occaſion, to unhoop 


the fair- ſex, and cure this faſhionable 
tympany that is got among them. Iam 
apt to think the petticoat will ſhrink of 
it's own accord at your firſt coming to 


town ; at leaſt a touch of your pen will 


make it contract itſelf, like the ſenſitive 


plant, and by that means oblige ſeveral 
who are either terrified or aſtoniſhed at 


this portentous novelty, and among the 


* 


88 your humble ſervant, &c. 
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- BAR MONJOUS DISCORD, 


OMEN in their nature are 
VVV much more gay and joyous 
than men; whether it be that their blood 
is more refined, their fibres more deli- 
cate, and their animal ſpirits more light 
and volatile; or whether, as ſome have 


imagined, there may not be a kind of 
lex in the very ſoul, I ſhall not pretend 


to determine. As vivacity is the gift 
of women, gravity is that of men. 
They ſhould each of them, therefore, 
keep a watch upon the particular bias 
which nature has fixed in their minds, 


that it may not draw too much and lead 


- 
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them out of the paths of reaſon. This 


will certainly happen, if the one in eve 


word and action affects the character of 


being rigid and ſevere, and the other of 


being briſk and airy. Men ſhould be- 
ware of being captivated by a kind of 
ſavage philoſophy, women by a thought- 
leſs gallantry. Where theſe precautions 


are not obſerved, the man often dege- 
nerates into a cynic, the woman into a 
coquette; the man grows ſullen and 


fantaſtical. 


moroſe, the woman impertinent and 


By what I have ſaid, we may con- 


| clude, 


« 
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takes his ſtan 
bough within her hearing; and by that 
-means amuſes and diverts her with his 
longs during thewholetime of her fitting. 


rather to aſſoc iate themſelves with a per- 
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elude, men and women are made as 
counterparts to one another, that the 
f pou? and anxieties of the huſband. might 
 _ 


relieved by the ſprightlineſs and good 
humour of the wite. When thele are 
rightly temp red, care and chearfulneis 


go hand and hand; and the family, like 
aà ſhip that is duly trimmed, wants nei- 


ther ſail nor ballaſt. | 
Natural hiſtorians. obſerve, for whilſt 
I am in the country I mult fetch my al- 
luſions from thence, that only the male 
birds have voices ; that their ſongs be-- 
gin a little before breeding-time, and 
end a little after; that whilſt the hen is 
covering her eggs, the male generally 
upon a neighbouring 


This contract among birds laſts no 
longer than till a brood- of young ones 


_ ariſes from it; ſo that in the feathered 


kind, the cares and fatigues of the mar- 
ried ſtate, if I may ſo call it, lie princi- 
pally upon the female. On the contrary, 
as in our ſpecies the man and the wo- 
man are joined together for life, and the 
main-burden reſts upon the former, na- 


ture has given all the little arts of 


ſoothing and blandiſhment to the female, 


that ſhe may chear and animate her 


companion in a conſtant and aſſiduous 
application, to the making a proviſion | 
for his family, and the educating of 


their common children. This however 


is not to be taken fo ſtrictly, as if the 
ſame duties were not often reciprocal, 
and incumbent on both parties; but 
only to ſet forth what ſeems to have 


been the general intention of nature, in 


the different inclinations and endow- 
ments which are beſtowed on the dif- 
ferent ſexes. „ | 

Butwhatever was the reaſon that man 


and woman were made with this variety 


of temper, if we obſerve the conduct of 


the fair-ſex, we find that they chooſe 


{on who reſembles them in that light 


and volatile humour which is natural to 


them, than to ſuch as are qualified to 
moderate and counter-balance it. It 


| | has been an old complaint, that the cox- 


comb. carries it with them before the 
man of ſenſe. When we ſee a fellow 
loud and talkative, full of inſipid life 
and laughter, we may venture, to pro- 
90 er a female favourite; noiſe. 
and flutter are ſuch accompliſhments as 
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they cannot. withſtand. | To be ſhort, | 


the paſſion of an ordin 
ed upon another object: ſhe would have 


the lover a woman in every thing but 
the ſex. © I do not know a finerpiece of 


man is nothing elſe but ſelf- love divert- 


wy 


* - 


ſatire on this part of womankind, than 
thoſe lines of Mr. Dryden. 55 


Our thoughtleſs ſex is caught by outward form 


And empty noiſe, and loves itſelf in man. 


This is a ſource of infinite calamities | 
to the ſex, as it frequently joins them 
to men, who in their own thoughts are 


as fine creatures as themſelyes; or if 


they chance to be good-humoured, ſerve | 
only to diffipate their fortunes, inflame 


o 


their follies, and aggravate their indiſ- 


cretions. - 
to them after marriage 


faithful prudent huſband as an honeft 


The ſame female levity is no leſs fatal 
| than before: it 
repreſents to their imaginations the 


tractable and domeſtic animal; and turns 


man that laughs, ſings, and 

much more agreeably, I 
As this irregular vivacity of temper 

leads aſtray the hearts of ordinary wo- 

men in-the choice of their lovers and the 


their benz ae upon the fine gay gentle- ; 
8, ſo 


treatment of their huſbands, it operates 
with the ſame 1 influence to 
dren, who are taught to 


wards their chi 


accompliſh themſelves in all thoſe ſub- 


lime perfections that appear captivating | 


in the eye of their mother. She admires 


in her ſon what ſhe loved in her gal- 
lant ; and by that means contributes all 


ſhe can to perpetuate herſelf ina worth- | 


leſs progeny. ' | 
The youn 


e younger Fauſtina was a lively | 
inſtance of this ſort of women. Not- 


withſtanding ſhe was married to Marcus 


Aurelius, one of the greateſt, wiſeſt, 
and beſt of the Roman emperors, ſhe! | 


thought a common gladiator much the 


prettier gentleman ; and had taken fuch - 
care to accompliſh her ſon COommo- 
dus according to her own notions of a 4 
fine man, than when he aſcended the, 


throne of his father, he became the moſt 


fooliſh and abandoned tyrant that was 
ever placed at the head of the Roman 


empire, ſignalizing himſelf in nothing 
but the fighting of} 
out mens brains. As he had no taſte 


prizes, and knocking 


of true glory, we ſee him in ſeveral me- -. 


dals an 


a club'and a lion's kin. 
| 8 2 1 2 
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ſtatues which are ſtill extant 
of him, equipped like an Hercules with / 
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| I I have been led into this ſpeculation while the * — read volumes of 
. by the characters I have heard of a love- letters and romances to their mo- 
country gentleman and his lady, who ther. By this means it comes to paſs, 
A4 do not live many miles from Sir Roger. that the girls look upon their father as a 
| The wife is an old coquette, that is al- clown, and the boys think their mot 
4 ways hankering after the diverſions of no better than ſhe ſhould be. 


the town ; the huſband a moroſe ruſtic, 
that frowns and frets at the name of it. 
The wife is over-run with affectation, 
the huſband ſunk into brutality : the 
lady cannot bear the noiſe of the larks 


Ho different are the lives of Ariſtus 
and Aſpaſia? The innocent vivacity of 


the one is tempered and compoſed bj 
the cheartul gravity of the other. The 


wife grows wiſe by the diſcourſes of the 


and nightingales, hates your tedious huſband, and the huſband good-hu- 
ſummer days, and is ſick at the fight of moured by the converſations of the wife. 
, ſhady woods and purling ftreams ; the Ariſtus would not be ſo amiable were 
huſband wonders how any one can be it not for his Aſpaſia, nor Aſpaſia fo 
pleaſed. with the fooleries of plays and much eſteemed were it not for her Ari- 
operas, and rails from morning tonight ſtus. Their virtues are blended in their 


at efſenced .fops and tawdry courtiers. 


The children are educated in theſe dif- 


ferent notions of their parents. The 
ſans follow the father ab6ut his grounds, 
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children, and diffuſe through-the whole 


family a perpetual ſpirit of benevolence, 


complacency, and ſatisfaction. - X 


IF + 


— 


vrerzNTEM SESE PRUSTRA SECTABERE CANTHUM, 
CUM ROTA POSTERIOR CURRAS ET IN Axk SECUND®. 


V. Pt ls. SAT, V. v. 71. 


THOU, LIKE THE HINDMOST CHARIOT-WHEELS, ART CURST, 


T% 


| Ga maſters in painting never 


care for drawing people in the 


faſhion; as very well knowing that the 
head-dreſs, or periwig, that now pre- 
_ vails, and gives a grace to their por- 


traitures at preſent, will make a very 
odd figure, and perhaps look monſtrous 


in the eyes of poſterity. For this rea- 


ſon they often repreſent an illuſtrious 


perſon in a Roman, habit, or in ſome 
other dreſs that never varies. 
win, for the ſake of my country friends, 
that there was ſuch a kind of everlaſting 


T could 


drapery to be made uſe of by all who 


live at a certain diſtancefrom the town, 


and that they would agree upon ſuch 
faſhions as ſhould never be liable to 
changes and innovations. For want of 


this ſtanding dreſs, a man who takes a 


Journey into the country is as much ſur- 


| Priſed, as one who walks in a gallery 
of old family pictures; and finds as great 


a variety of garbs and habits in the per- 


ſans he converſes with. Did they keep 
to one conſtant dreſs, they would ſome- 
- times be in the faſhion, which they never 
are as matters are managed at preſent. 
If inſtead of running af 


— 


ter the mode, 


S8 11ILI TO RE NEAR, BUT NE'EK TO BIK THE FIRST» + DRYDEN. 


they would continue fixed in one certain 
habit, the mode would ſome time or 
other overtake them, as a clock that 
ſtands ſtill is ſure to point right once in 
twelve hours: in this. caſe. therefore I 
would adviſe them, as a gentleman did 
his_friend who was hunting about the 


whole town after a rambling fellow, if 


e; follow him you will never find him, 
ut if you plant yourſelf at the corner 
of any one ſtreet, I will engage it will 
not be long before you ſee him. | 

I have already touched upon this ſub- 
ject in a ſpeculation which ſhews how 
cruelly the country are led aſtray in fol- 
lowing the town; and equipped in a ri- 
diculous habit, when they tancy them- 
ſelves in the height of the mode. Since 


that ſpeculation I have receivetha letter, 


which I there hinted at, from a gentle- 
man who is now in the weſtern circuit. 


Mn, oPECTATOR,  - | 
EING a 925 of the Middle- 
Temple, a Corniſhman by birth, 
I generally ride the weſtern circuit for 
my health; and as I am not interrupted 
with clients, have leiſure to make many 


Ef ON bohbſervations 


2 1 * WW »*- ä n 


leaſt ten years 


got among them. 


obſervations thateſcape the notice of my 
_. fellow-travellers. 


One of the moſt faſhionable women 1 
met with in all the circuit was my land- 
lady at Staines, where I chanced to be 


on a holiday. Her commode was not 


half a foot hi 


2 , and her petticoat with- 
in ſome yar 


oung fellow with a tolerable periwig, 
ad it not been covered with a hat that 


was ſhaped in the Ramilie cock. As I 
proceeded in my journey I obſerved the 


 pettjcoat grew ſcantier and ſcantier, and 


about threeſcore miles from London 


- 


was fo very unfaſhionable, that a woman 


might walk in it without any manner 


of inconvenience. - 


Not far from Saliſbury I took notice 
of a juſtice of peace's lady, who was at 

| behind: haod in her dreſs, 
but at the ſame time as fine as hands 
could make her. She was flounced and 


furbelowed from head to foot; every 


ribbon was wrinkled, and every part 
of her garments in curl, ſo that ſhe 
looked like one of thoſe animals which 
in the cquntry we call Friezland hen. 
Not many miles beyond this place I 
was informed that one of the laſt year's 
little muffs had by ſome means or other 


ſtraggled into thoſe parts, and that all 


the women of faſhion were cutting their 


old muffs in two, or retrenching them, 


according to the little model which was 
I cannot believe the 
report they have there, that it was ſent 
down franked by a parliament-man in. 


ga little packet, but probably by next 
winter this faſhion will be at the height 


in the country, when it is quite out at 
London. e „„ 


- The greateſt beau at our next county 


ſeſſions was dreſſed in a moſt monſtrous 
flaxen periwig, that was made in King 


William's reign. The wearer of it 


85, 
it ſeems, in his own hair, e 


at home, and lets his wig lie in buckle 


for a whole half year, that he may put it 


on upon occaſion to meet the judges in it. 


I muſt not here omit an adventure 


which happened to us in a country 
church upon the frontiers of Cornwall. 
As we were in the midſt of the ſervice, 
a lady who is the chief woman of the 
place, and had paſſed the winter at Lon- 


* 


Tux SPECTATOR, 5 
hooped petticoat. The! ple, who were 
wonderfully ſtartled 3 a ſight, al! 
Some ſtared at the 
prodigious bottom, and ſome at the little 
top of this ſtrange dreſs. In the mean 


of a modiſh circumfe- 
| rence. In the ſame place I obſerved a 


of them roſe up. 


time the lady of the manor filled the 


zrea of the church, and walked up to 5 


her pew with an unſpeakable ſatisfac- 


tion, amidft the whiſpers, conjectures, 
and aſtoniſhments of the whole congre- 


gation. 


Upon our way from henee we faw 3 


young fellow riding towards us full 


allop, with a bob wa and a black , 
He ſtopt ſhort at 
the coach, to aſk us how far the judges - 
were behind us. His ſtay was ſo very 
ſhort, that we had only time ta obſerve _ 


Iken bag tied to it. 


his new filk waiſtcoat, which was un- 
buttgned in. ſeveral places to let us ſee 


that he had a clean ſhirt on, which was 
-ruffled down to his middle. 
From this place, during our progreſs - 


through' the moſt weſtern parts of the 
kingdom, we fancied ourſelves in King 


Charles the Second's reign, the people 


having made very little variations in 
their dreſs ſince that time. The ſmarteſt 


of the country ſquires appear till in the | 


Monmouth-cock, and when they 7 4 
wooing, whether they have any poſt in 


the militiaor not, they generally put on 


a red coat. We were, indeed, very 
much ſurpriſed, at the place we lay at 
laſt night, to meet with a 
that had accoutered himſelf in a night- 

cap wig, a coat with long pockets, and 


ſlit ſleeves, and a pair of ſhoes with high _ 
ſcollop tops; but we foon found by his 
converſation that he was a perſon who 
laughed at the ignorance and ruſticity 


of the country people, and was reſolved 


to live and die in the mode. 


gentleman 


— 
. 


4 


1 


3 
a af 
„ 


Sir, if you think this account of wy⸗ 


travels may be of any advantage to the 

public, I will next year trouble you with 

ſuch occurrences-as I ſhall meet with in 

other parts of England. For I am in- 

formed, there are greater curioſities in 

the northern circuit than in the Wee | 
$ 


and that a faſhion makes it's 


s progrel: 
much ſlower into Cumberland t 


that the Steenkirk arrived but two 


months ago at Newcaſtle, and that there 


are feveral commodes in thoſe parts 


don With her huſband, entered the con- which are worth taking a journey thi-. 
 &regation in a little head-dreſs, and a | 7 


ther to ſee: 


? 


n into 
Cornwall. I have heard in particular, 
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'RUNTING THEIR SPORT, AND PLUNDERING WAS THEIR TRADE. _ 


ficlds with my triend Sir Roger, 
troopof Gipſies. Upon the firſt diſcovery- 
ot them, my nd was in ſome doubt 


whether he ſhould not exert the Juſtice 


of the Peace upon ſuch a band of lawleſs 
vagrants; but not having his clerk. with 
him, who is a neceſſary counſellor on 
theſe occaſions, and fearing that his 
b might fare the worſe for it, he 

et the thought drop; but at the ſame 
time gave me a particular account of 


the miſchiefs they do in the country, in 


ſtealing people's goods and ſpoiling their 


ſervants. 


© hog loſes his way in the fields, it is 
ten to one but he becomes their prey; 
our geeſe cannot live in peace for 
them; if a man proſecutes them with 
' ſeverity, his hen-rooſt is ſure to pay 
for it; they generally ſtraggle into 
theſe parts about this time of the year; 
and ſet the heads of our ſervant-maids 


expect to have any buſineſs done as it 
ſhould be whilit they are in the coun- 
try. J have an honeſt dairy-maid who 
croſſes their hands: with a piece of 


being promiſed the handſomeſt young 
fellow in the pariſh for her pains. 
Your friend the butler Has been fool 
enough to be ſeduced by them; and, 
though he is ſure to loſe a knife, a 
fork, or a ſpoon, every time his for- 


ſelf up in the pantry with an old gip- 
ſey for above balf - hour once * 
twelyvemonth. Sweethearts are the 
things they live upon, which they be- 
ſtow very plentifully upon all thoſe 
that apply themſelves to them. You 
ſee now and. then ſome handſome 
oung jades among them: the ſluts 
ave very often white teeth and black 
eyes. | 


ir Roger obſerving that I liſtened 


>. & ; 4 5 5 : 12 
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5 \ $I was yeſterday riding out jn the 


aw at a little diſtance from us a 


| If a ſtray piece of linen 
© hangs upon an hedge, ſays Sir Ro- g 
ger, © they are ſure to have it; if the 


ſo agog for huſbands, that we do not 


filver every ſummer, and never fails 


tune is told him, generally ſhuts him- 


Dx vpEN. 


. MPFRQUE RECENTES JV 
2, CONYECTARE JUVAT PRADAS, ET VIVERE RATTo . 


* 


with great attention to his account of a 
eople who were ſo intirely new to. me, 


told ine, that if I would they ſhoul&'tell 
us our fortunes. As I was very well 


pleaſed with the knight's propoſal, we 


rid up and communicated our hands to 


them. A Caſſandra of the crew, after | 


having examined my lines very dili- 


gently, told me, that I loved a pretty 


maid in a corner, that I was 2 good 
woman's man, with ſome other parti- 
culars which I do not think proper to 


from his horſe, and expoſing his palm 
to two or three that ſtood by him, they 
crumpled it into all ſhapes, and dili- 


relate. My friend Sir Roger alighted 


ently ſcanned every wrinkle that. could 


be made in it; when one of them, who 
was older and more ſun-burnt than the 


reſt, told him, that he had a widaw in 


his line of life: upon which the knight - 


cried— Go, go, you are an idle bag- 
gage; and at the ſame time ſmiled 
upon me. The gipſey finding he was 
not diſpleaſed in his heart, told him, 
after a farther inquiry into his hand, 
that his true love was conſtant, and that 
ſhe ſhould dream of him to-night: my 


old friend cried'* Piſh,? and bid her go 


and that he was dearer to ſomebody than 


he thought: the knight 4till repeated, 


ſhe was an idle baggage, and bid her.go 
on. Ah, maſter !* tays the gipſy, that 
© roguith leer of your's makes a pretty 
© woman's heart ach; you have not that 
ſimper about the mouth for nothing.” 
The uncouth gibberiſh with which all 


on. The gipſy told him that he was a2 
| batchelor, but would not be ſo long; 


this was uttered, like the darkneſs of 


an oracle, made us the more attentive 5 
to.it. To be ſhort, the knight left the 


money with her that he had croſſed her- 


horſe. | 


hand with, and got up again on his 


As we were riding away, Sir Roger 0 


and then foretold very ſtrange things; 


and for half an hour together appeared 


983 


told me, that he knew ſeveral ſenſible 
people who believed theſe gipſies no- 


pl 


more: 


4 
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height of his good-humour,. meeting a 
common beggar upon the road who was 


1 vonjuror, as he went to relieve him 


e found his pocket was picked: that 
being a kind of palmiſtry at which this 
race of vermin are very dextrous. 
I I might here entertain my reader with 
hiſtoricalremarks on this idle profligate 


| Fa who infeſt all the countries of 


Europe, and live in the midſt of go- 
vernments in a kind of commonwealth 
by themſelves. But inſtead of entering 


into obſervations of this nature, I ſhall 


GO HR ARA AA RNA 6 A,0 


fill the remaining part of my paper with 
a ſtory which is ſtill. freſn in Holland, 
and was printed in one of qur monthly 


accounts about twenty years ago. As 


the trekſchuyt, or hackney- boat, which 
carries paſſengers from Leyden to Am- 
ſterdam, was putting off, a boy run- 
yivg along the ſide of the canal de- 
75 ired to be taken in; which the maſter 
of the boat refuſed, becauſe the lad 


the uſual fare. An eminent merchant 

being pleaſed with the. looks of the 

boy, and ſecretly touched with com- 

125 on towards f 5 
0 


us 


r him, and ordered him to be taken 
on board. Upon talking with him 
afterwards, be found that he could 
ſpeak readily in three or four lan- 
guages, and babe upon farther exa- 
mination that he had been ſtolen away 
when he was a child by a gipſy, and 
had rambled ever ſince with a gang of 
thoſe ſtrollers up and down ſeveral 
parts of Europe. It happened that 
the merthant, whoſe heart ſeems to 


*,, 


4 


1 4 


I 


try ſports to preſerve the game in his 


own grounds, and divert himſelf upon 


thoſe that belong to his neighbour. My 
friend Sir Roger generally goes two or 


_ three miles from his houſe, and gets into 
the frontiers of his eſtate, before he 
| beats about in ſearch of a hare or par- 


tridge, on purpoſe to ſpare his own 


fields, where he is always ſure of find- 


ing diverſion, when the worſt comes to 


* 
- 
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had mor its money enough to pay 


im, paid the money 
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T is uſual for a man who loves coun- 


© ſecret kind of inſtinct, had himielF 


© loſt a child ſome years before. | The 
parents, after a long ſearch for him, 
gave him'for-drowned in one of the ca- 

nals with which that couiſtryabounds; 


N 


and the mother was ſo afflicted at the 
loſs of a fine boy, who was her ly 


laying, together all particulars, and 


by which the mother uſed to deſeribe 
the child when he was firſt miſling, 
the boy proved to be the ſon of the 
merchant whoſe heart had ſo unac- 
countably melted at the ſight of him. 
The lad was very well pleaſed to find 
a father who was fo rich, and likely 


* „ W A R * W K M. & an") 


ligbted to ſee a ſon return to him, 


* 


examining the ſeveral moles and marks 


to leave him a good eftate ; the father 
on the other hand was not a little de- 


© whom he had given for loſt, with ſuch 


a ſtrength of -conſtitution,.. ſharpneſs 
of underſtanding, and- (kill in lan- 
guages. Here the printed ſtory leaves 


off; but if I may give _— EE, 


our linguiſt having received fuch | 

traordinary rudiments. towards a good 
education, was afterwards trained up 
in every thing that becomes a gentle 
man ; wearing off by little and little all 
the vicious habits and practices that he 
had been uſed to in the courſe of his pe- 
regrinations: nay, it is ſaid, that he 


who ſent him, and that he has viſited 
ſeveral countries as a public miniſter, in 


which he formerly wandered as a giply. 
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the worſt. By this means the breed 


about his houſe has time to increaſe 


ſince been employed in foreign courts 
upon national buſineſs, with great re- 
putation to himſelf, and honour to thoſe 


and multiply, beſides that the ſpore is a 


the more agreeable, where the game is 
the harder to come at, and where it does 
not lie ſo thick as to produce any per- 


plexity or confuſion. in the purſuĩt- For 


thele reaſons the country gentleman, like 


the fox, ſeldom preys near his own home. 
In the fame. manner I have made a 
month's excurſion out. of 


, 


8 ; 


x 


c have inclined. towards the boy by a ENT 


ſon, that ſhe died lor grief of it. Upon 


* 


the town, © 
which 


|  -euhe in the country, whereT have 
fſeveral ſubje&s, and hunted them down, 


99 
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ſpartſmen of my ſpecies, to try my for- 


with ſome pleaſure to myſelf, and I hope 

to others. I am here forced to uſe a 
great deal of diligence before I can 
ipring any thing to my mind; whereas 


in town, whilſt I am following one cha- 


radcter, it is ten to one but I am croſſed 


in my way by another, and put up ſuch 


à variety of odd creatures in both ſexes, . 
that they foil the ſcent of one another, 
and puzzle the chaſe. My greateſt dif- 
ficulty in the country is to find ſport, 


and in town to chuſe it. In the mean 
time, as I have given a whole month's 


reſt to the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, I promiſe myſelf abundance of 


new game upon my return thither. 

| It is indexd hiok tha for me to leave 
the country, ſince I find the whole neigh- 
dourhood begin to grow very inquiſi- 
tive after my name and character: my 
love of ſolitude, taciturnity, and parti- 


cular way of life, having raiſed a great 
curioſity in all theſe parts. 


The notions which have been framed 
af me are various; ſome look upon me 


as very proud, ſome as very modeſt, and 


ſome as very melancholy. Will Wim- 
ble, as my friend the butler tells me, 
— me very much alone, and ex- 
tremely ſilent when I am in company, 
is afraid I have killed a man. The 


country people ſeem to ſuſpect me for a 


the viſit which I made to Moll White, 


will needs have it that Sir Roger has 


brought down a cunning- man with him, 


_ © to cure the old woman, and free the 


country from her charms. So that the 
character which I ga under in part of 
the bree is what they here 
call a White Witch. ß. 

A juſtice of peace, who lives about 
five miles off, and is not of Sir Roger's 
party, has it ſeems ſaid twice or thrice 
A2 t his table, that he wiſhes Sir Roger 
does not harbour a Jeſuit in his houſe, 


and that he thinks the gentlemen of the 
country would do very well to make me 
- give ſome account of myſelf. - 


On the other fide, ſome of Sir Roger's 
friends are afraid the old knight is im- 


poſed upon by a deſigning fellow ; and- 


as they have heard that he converſes 


very promiſcuoufly when he is in town, 


do not know. but he has brought down. 
with him ſome diſcarded Whig, that is 
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allen, and ſays nothing becauſe he is = 


of opinions which 


out oſ place. 
Such is the varie I 
of me, ſo that 1 


are here entertain 


-paſs among ſome for a diſaffected per- 


on, and among others for a popiſh 
prieſt : among ſome for a wizard, and 
among others for a murderer ; and all 


this for no other reaſon, that I can ima: 
gine, but becauſe I do not hoot and 


nalloo and make a noiſe. It is true 


my friend Sir Roger tells them, that it 


is my way, and that I am only a philo- 
ſo r this will not ſatisfy 8 
They think there is more in me than he 
diſcovers, and that I do not hold my 
tongue for nothing. 
For theſe and other reaſons I ſhall ſet 
out for London to-morrow, having 
found by experience that the country is 
not a place for a perſon of my temper, 
who does not love jollity, and what 
they call good neighbourhood. A man 
that is out of humour when an unex- 
pected gueſt breaks in upon him, and 
does not care for ſacrificing an after- 
noon to every chance-comer ; that will 
be the maſter of his own time, and the 


| re of his own inclinations, makes 


ut a very unſociable figure in this kind 
of life. I ſhall therefore retire into 
the town, if I may make uſe of that 


faſt as I can, in order to be alone. 1 | 


8 


can there raiſe what ſpeculations I pleaſe 
upon others without being obſerved 
myſelf, and at the ſame time enjoy all 
the advantages of company with all the 
privileges of ſolitude. In the mean 
while, to finiſh the month and conclude 
theſe my rural ſpeculations, I ſhall here 
inſert a letter from my friend Will Ho- 


neycomb, who has not lived a month 


for theſe forty years out of the ſmoke 
of London, and rallies me after his way 
upon my country life,” 


DAR neee | 


I Suppoſe this letter will find thee pick- = 
ing of daiſies, or ſmelling. to a lock 
of hay, or paſling away thy time in ſome 


innocent country diverſion of the like 


nature. 1 have however orders from 


the club to ſummon thee up to town, 


being all of us curſedly afraid. thou wilt 
nat be able to reliſh our N after 
thy converſations with Moll White and 
Will Wimble. Pr'ythee do not fend 
us any more ſtories of a cock and a bull, 


nor frighten the town with ſpirits and 


witches. 
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tler. The Quaker, who happened 


to be a man of Tmartneſs,' anſwered 


6 Friend, I take it in [Food part that 


© thou haſt given me the authority of a 
< father over this comely and virtuous 
© child; and I muſt aſſure thee, that if 
© T have the giving her, I ſhall not 
< beſtow. hier on 

« friend, ſavoureth of folly : thou art a 


« perſon of a light mind thy drum is a 


© type of thee, it ſoundeth becauſe it is 
empty. Verily, it is not from thy 
t fulneſs, but thy emptineſs, that thou 


d haſt ſpoken this day. Friend, friend, 


© we have hired this coach in 18 


e ſhipwith thee, to carry us to the great 


© city; we cannot. go any other way. 
© This worthy mother muſt hear thee 
© if thou wilt needs utter thy follies; we 
© cannothelp. it, friend, I fay: if thou 
© wilt, we mult hear thee 3 but if thou 
dert a man of underſtanding, thou 
© wouldſt not take advantage of thy cou- 
c rageous countenance to abaſh us chil- 
© dren. of peace. Thou art, thou ſayett,. 


6a. ſoldier; give quarter to us, Who 


cannot reſiſt thee. Why didſt thou 
fler at our friend, ho feigned him- 
& ſelf aſleep? He faid nothing; but how 
& doſt thou Know whit he containeth ? 


If thou ſpeakeſt improper things im the 
bearing of this virtuous young virgin, 


© confder_it as an outrage againit a. 
4 diſtreſſed perſon that cannot get from 
©thee te ſpeak indifcreetly Chat we 


_ © ate obliged to hear, by being haſped 

. © wp with thee Th Fs publicvehicle, is 
© in fome-degree 

„ -. > BEE 


ing on the high 
Here Ephraim ai | pauſed, and the cap- 


tan With am happy and uncommon im- 


adence, which can be convicted and 


fupport itſelf at the fime time, cries 
Faith friend, I thank thee; Ffhould 


© have been a little impertinent if thou. 
© hadft not reprimanded me. Come, 


thou art, Lee, a ſinoky old fellow, 
and I will be very orderly the enſuing 
© © part of wy Journey: ' I was going to. 
© give myſelf 


airs—but, ladies, I beg 


Phe captain was ſo little g eof bu- 
mour, and dur company wag ſo far from 
. lictls ruffle, that 
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t in being agreeable to each other 


for tlie future ; and alfümed their dif- 
ferent provinces in the conduct of the 


5 


company. Our reckonings, apartments, 


and accommodation, fell under Ephraim; 
and the captain, looked to all diſputes 
on the road, as the good behaviour of 
our coachman, and the right we had 
of taking place as going to London of 


all vehicles eoming from thence. The 
occurrences we met with were ordinary, 


and very little happened which could 


entertain « relation of them; but 
10 


when I con 


| niidered the company we were 
in, I took it for no ſmalE-goo 


" * 22 
F 


that the whole journey was not ſpent in 
impertinences, which to the'one part of 
us might be an entertainment, to the 
other a ſuffering, "What th erefore Rph- 
raim faid when we were almoſt arrived at 
London, had to me an air not only of 


7 


75 the young lady's expreffing her 
ſallefaction in 8 * 
ing Bow delightful it dad been to her, 
Ephraim delivered himſelf as follows: 
© There is no ordinary part of human 
© life which expreſſeth 15 much a good 
© mind, and a right inward man, as his 
behaviour upon meeting with ſtran- 


6 gers, e peetally ſuch as may ſeem the- 


© moft unſuitable e to him: 
ſuch a man, when he falleth in the way 


© with'perſons'of ſimplicity, and inno- 


© gence, however knowing he may be in 


© the ways of men, ill not vaunt himſelf 


© thereof ; but will the-rather bide his 
* fuperiority to them, that he may not 
© be . painful unto them, My good 


© friend," continued he, turning to the | 


officer, © thee and J are to part by and 
© by, and peradventure we may never 
meet again; but be adviſed by a plain 
man; modes and appaxel are but tri- 
© fles'to the real man, therefore do not 
© think. ſuch a man as thyſelf. terrible 
© for thy garb, nor ſuch a one as me 
© contemptible. for mine. When two 
« ſuch as thee and I meet, with affec- 
© tions as we ought to have towards 


© each other, thou ſhouldſt rejoice to ſee 


my peaceful demeanour, and I ſhould 


de glad to ſee thy ſtrength and N a 


© to protect me in it.” 
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FIUHERE js a ſort, of delight, which 
I is alternately mixed with terror 
and ſorrow, in the contemplation of 
Heath, The ſoul has it's curioſity more 
than ordinarily awakened, hen it turns 
at's thoughts upon the ſubject of ſuch 
"who have behaved themſelves with an 


equal, a reſigned, a chearful, a generous 


or heroic temper in that extremity. 
Me are affected with theſe reſpective 
manners of behaviour, as we lecretly 
believe the part of the dying perſon 
Imitable by. ourſelves, or ſuch as we 
e ourſelves more particularly ca- 
pab e of. Men of exalted minds, march 
before us like princes, And are, to the 
ordinary race of mankind, rather fub- 
je&s far their admiration than example. 
However, there are no ideas ſtrike mare 
forcibly upon our imaginations, than 
| thoſe 8 raiſed from reflect ions 
upon the exits of great and excellent 
men. Innocent men who have ſuffered 
as eriminals, though they were bene- 
factors to human ſociety, ſeem to be 
perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, among 
the vaſtly greater number of human 
race, the dead. When the iniquity of 
the times brought Socrates. to his exe - 
cution, how great and wonderful is it 
to behold him, unſupported by any 
thing but the teſtimony of his. own con- 
ſcience, and conjectures of hereafter, 


receive the poiſon. with an air of mirth l | 21 and he 
minds that have reſigned this being, as 


and good-humour,- and as if going on 


an agreeable journey, beſpeak ſome at t 17 
ö ordinary occurrence of it. 


deity to make it fortunate, | 


When Phocion's good actions had 
met with the like reward from his coun- 


try, and he was led to death with many 
others of his friends, they bewailing 
their fate, he walking compoſedly to- 


wards the place of execution, how grace- 
 ſupporthis illuſtrious cha- 


0 fully does 
racter to the very laſt inſtant! One of 
the e at him as he paſſed, 


with his ulſual authority he called to 


A 


know if no one was ready to teach this 


fellow how to behave himſelf. When 


e poor- ſpirited creature that died at the 
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ſame time for his crimes bemoaned him 
felf unmanfully,” he rebuked him wit] 
this queſtion: © Is it no conſolation to 
© ſuch a man as thou art to die with 
© Phocion?? At the inſtant when he 
was to die, they aſked what commands : 
he had for his ſon, he anſwered To 


forget this injury of the Athenians,” ? 


Niocles, his friend, under the fame ſen- 
tence, deſired he might drink the potion 
before him; Phocion ſaid, becauſe, he 
never had denied him any. thing, h 
would not even this, the moſt Jin | 
requeſt he had ever made. - 
heſe inſtances were very nohle aud 
t, and the refle&tions of thoſe ſublime 
Pirie had made death to them what it 


is really intended to be by the Author 


of nature, a relief from a various being 
ever ſubje& to ſorrows and difficulties. 

Epaminondas the Theban eee 
having received in fight a mortal ſtab 


with a ſword, which was left in h 


body, day in that poſture. until he had 


intelligence that his troops had obtainei 5 
the victory, and then permitted it to be | 


drawn out, at which inſtant he expreſſed 
kimſelf in this manner: © This 2 
* the end of my life, my fellow-ſol- 
© diers:; it is now your Epaminondas 
cis born, who dies in ſo: nuch glory, 

It were an endleſs labour to collect 
| s have | 
filled the world of noble and heroic 


if the termination of life were but an 


This common · place way of thinking 
I fell into from an aukward endeavour 


to throw off a real and freſh affliction, 
by turning over books in a melanchol 
mood; but it is not eaſy to remove grie 
which touch the heart, by applying x- - 


medies which only entertain the in 


gination. As therefore this paper is 


to conſiſt of any thing which concerns 
human life, I cannot help letting the 

reſent ſubject regard what has been the 
laſt object of my eyes, though an enter - 
tainmont of ſorro o. 
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marriage without the' privacy of us his little obey my reaſon as to lament they. x 
Intimate friends and acquiintance, JL. thou excellent man—llezven receive 


SS. 


in town. The author of the followin 


I went this evening to viſit. a friend 10 well as L, bak would reſign all ü 
a a deſign to railly him, upon a ſto ory world can Deſtow to be ſo near the e 


1 had heard of his-3htending to ffeal n of lüch a life. Why docs e fe 


came into his apartment with that inti- him, or reſtore bim Thy beloved mos 
macy which L have done for very wah ther, thy obliged: friends, thy helpleſs 
years, and walkeddirtRtly i into h . * ſervanth? Mend ound thee without diſz 
chamber, where I found my fi TT ins. How much Wouldeſt thou, 


- 


the, onies of death. What, could. I hag Es BY, ſenſes, fay to: rack. bf 


he innocent! mitch in thoughts us! 
lack upon me like the 1 1155 flacitious py But'n 0) v that* rod heart burkts, + 
wickedneſs: Jin vain called. upon, him; f ie 18 at re 1 0 that ceath expired, 
he) was Knſeleſs, and too fax ſpen foul who never indulged a pathon unfit 
© Have, the leaſt knowledge of my 1 9 for the place ! he is gone to: Where are 
or an 7 pain in himſelf. Give me Rave Dow. thy p lans of e of truth, of 
then to: tranſcribe my Gliloquy, as I :honour 0 bf what, uſe the volumes thou 
"Hood" by his mother, dumb with the "aſt coll: dec, the arguments thou ha 
he ht of grief for a fon, who was her invented, the. examples thou Haſt fol 
01 het comfort, and never un- owed ?” Poor were the expectations of 
5 "hour fhce his bir th had been an the \Riidious the modeſt and the god, 
en on of an moment” 8 ſorrow to her, 8 if th the rewar * of their labours were 3 57 


H cortfiig'is' this chal 


to be expected” from man, No, my 

55+ fo friend, "thy, intended plcaditigs, 77 In- 
AT ton of Vor ous. life . tended g00d offices to thy friends, thy 
Areig 15 2 be reduced! in a few urs intended leryices to th "country Are 
0 fitalextremity 1. Thoſe li $ Which alreatly pertormed, a as to thy cone ern in 


de 15 delight to all who heard their paſt, preſent,” an future, — Ar 3 one 
vtterance: it was the buſineſs, the * view. bile- others w iht thy t alents 


5 WY his being, next to obeying Him were tormented: with ambitibn, "with 
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om he is going, to plea e and in- vain-glory, with envy, With emulation, 


ſe and inſtröct. Kindneſs was it's own improvement in chings o ut of 
Motive of bis actions, and with all the power ot fortüne; in probiky, in in- 
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= YH a' contentious world, indders-” "es ow ſilent thy paſſage, how pri- 

„ Soo. . 3 ty, tem vate thy journey, how glorious thy end! 

i nee: and chaſtit oh „were the arts of hi Many aveT known more famous, ſomes 
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URN 105 abſence i in hs coun- with! have” nh their Wares" FER 3 
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ok fo pale and livid, within cheſe few them, in bis ſight before: "ks the 


7 i and that. fof nb ether end than how Well didſt thou turn thy mind to 
a 


cap. apacity requiſite for making a fi- tegri 'Þ in the practice and ſtudy | "of juſ-- 


re as he lies in help. more knowing, not one fo innocent. . 


. try, ſevera packets have been left ſtage in that ace; has leaſantly enough 
; or me; which were not forwarded to addreſſed e as s lefg ge in 


* 


me, becauſe I was expected every day morality, than thoſe are in phyfie. To 


comply with his kind inclination - to 


letter, dated from Tower Hill, having 'make my cures famous, Tihall give you 
' fometimes been entertained” with Tome his teſtimonial of my 9 at 


| learned N in 2 ny e get in his own words, N 
„„ 5 | 5 EE an, 
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| 1 820 I 1 
© .lom 125 1 inthe Harro w- 
| ls of if Minds which e gan be leaſ- 
mn ang bo barre en of 1 80 to thoſe 
9 pleaſe them, 15555 mne in pain that 
Jam 7 hot a man of 5 & 
You mould ſoon ſee ho San! approve 


I were, 


our ſpeculations. Tt e mean n His 


beg leave to 5 füpply that ee, WI 


: th emp empty, e of an honeſt mind „by 


elling you plainly I love and thank you 
for your daily refreſnments. I con- 


Porn peruſe your paper as I ſmoke my 
orning's pipe, 3 I cannot for- 


en before I. All a d 


bear reading the m 
light, and really A b ves a grateful teliſh 
toevery whiff; each oo 8 is freight- 


| ed either with uſeful or delightful no- | 


tions; and 1 never. faiF of being . 


; Aiverted or improved. The variet Jef 


ax of pictures did formerly, in which © 


& ſubjects ſurpr ie me a8 much 8 a 
ere was only one face, that by pulling 


Tone pieces of hnglaſs over it, was 
| changed into à grave ſenator or a NENT: | 


Andrew, a "hk atched tady* or à nun, a 
Tek-n-rnoor; a prutie or à 
vette, Lebte 


of dire Aconjurer r, 
many other Alferent preſenta- 


wit k 
tions; i, th fie tame #s you' are, 


thous oh fich khe ſame 


Tits! was a chfid ih umu Eement When | 


| was 'cafried awa awa * with offtyard ap 


Ynce, but you make a deeper impreffion 


And affect the ſecret ſprings of 5 mind; Re) 
dc charm che fan 


ons; And. infetfibly al the reader to 


_ That fvectneſs 75 fer per that You ſo 
_ velldeſeribe; 
= ar ſpirit, 304 edle te Nüratit ith 
that Re muſt: be mi rablz 


oy le 1 with 


ſuüpid that is not atfected by 5e. 


Eantiot Tay, indeed, chat you have put 
5 impertinence to filetice, « or vanity out of 


kountenanee; but methinks-y04 have 


he as fair for it, as any man that ever 


Ae fe public ſtage; and offer 
W cure of vice and folly, for 


rice. Ak one penny. And fince it is 


Te 1 fortfiofe ho l 8 benefit bx 


ch famous bperators, : py So 'an | 


8 7ertifetnent, Ne other: m 


a elf obliget the 
fame advantage, I thittk wylelf obliged h 
20 8 to all the world, that berg 


For a lou ;, tine been fplenetic, l}-na- 


ward . hs atid _ 


* wi ney 5 


he knows No more' 


tte” en 5 


the the pal. | 


VY6us.* T have a 


barg 


* able, by the applichtion of 9 . 


£1 take only 1th balt. 
kia Ne dee . 
mornings , Iam become open, obligi 
cious, frank, and hoſpitable: \ an 
your Humble” ee Wp 8 * 


Ly 99 n 


i ren Kare gage 2 


The eau father a bumble pete 


| tiones hereafter mentioned; who are un- 
der dithculties. about the juſt manage 


ment of fans, will ſoon receive p proper 
advertiſements relating to the prof 


: ak behalf, with their places of abode 


8 of W 
5 A Jury THE 5th, 1711. 5 
pectator of June the 7th, 
2 dran ſeribe A 2 ſent to you 
from a new ſort of myſter-maſter, who ' 
teaches ladies the whole exercile of 5 
fan; I have a daughter Juſt come 
town, who thou gh the has always be 
à fan in her Ht ar proper times, y 
w to uſe it A. 
cording to true diſcipline, than an auk- 


warck f@hool- boy does to make uſe bf LEY 
new ſword : I have ſent for her on pur- 
Poſe to learn the exerciſe, ſhe being al. 


TY + 
ary for à Je 


ready very well accom 
arts which are nec 


lady to understand; my requeſt js, 


ou err ay to your” correſ ENS: 
behalf, and in your next pa 
121 know. hat e becks, either paris 
Month, or the quarter, for teaching 
and where he ker s Kis place of rendez- 
too, whom T'would 
fain have 0 5 to gallant” fans, A 


ſhould be 185 G to Endw what tlie 
tfeman will have foxteathing themboth, 


125 finding fas for 11 5 81 at my own 


expence, is in ation will 5 in the 
higheſt manner oblige, Sir, your wok 


Humble ſeryant 5 
11 9 i Hy 45 pr, Wirtin Wi: racks, 


TY PEN 15 wy fon is eee in FI 


art; wllich boße wilt be in a year's 


time, for the boy is pretty apt, I defigr 
& ſhall learn to ride the great horſe, a 
though he is not᷑ yet aboye twenty ye ard | 
old, if his mother, whoſe darling be bs, ns 
wo Neue ne n 


1 „ * de 
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| TRAIL it was your ꝓetitioner's miſ- 
fortune to walk to Hackney church 
Aaſt Sunday, where to his great amaze- 
ment he met with a ſoldier of your own 
training: ſhe furls a fan, recovers a fan, 
and goes through the whole exerciſe of 
it to admiration. - This well- managed 
atfficer of yours has, to my knowledge, 
peen the ruin of above five young gen- 


F > 
«A 5 1 


J Have ſomewhere read of an eminent 

» A perion, who uſed in bis private offi- 
. ces of deyotionto give thanks to Heaven, 
- , #4hat he was born a Frenchman: for my 
own part, I look upon it as a peculiar 
bleſſing that I was born an Engliſhman, 
Among many other realons, I think 
mplelf very happy in my country, as 

_ the language of it is wonderfully adapt- 
ed to a man whois ſparing of his words, 

_ and an enemy to loquacit xx. 


good fortune in this particular, I ſhal 
communicate to the public my ſpecula- 
tions upon the 7 6 60 tongue, not 


i 


8 4 8 yp | 2 
- doubting but they will be acceptable to 
All my curious readers. 


The Englith delight in ſilence more 
than apy other European nation, if the 


reigners are true. Our diſcourſe is not 
Kept up in conyerſation, but falls into 
more pauſes and intervals than in our 
neighbouring countries; as it is ob- 
Terved, that the matter of our writin 

is thrown much cloſer together, and lies 
in æ narrower compaſs than is uſual in 
the works of foreign authors: tor, to 
fayvour our natural taciturnity, when we 


3 | Are obliged to utter our thoughts, we do 
+ 13 it in the ſhorteſt way we are able, and 
give as quick a birth to our conceptions 
* „„ 
Tebis humour ſhews itſelf in ſeveral 
4 = _ remarks that we may. make upon the 
| * Engliſh language. As firſt of all by 
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" TUT HUMBLE PETITION OF BENJAMIN 
os ers 7 * we; > & Soon 


As I have frequently reflected on my 


_ * zemarks which are made on us by fo- 


 cloling in one ſyllable the termination of 


tlemen beſides myſelf, and ſtill goes on 
ng waſte whereſoever ſhe comes, 
whereby the whole village is in great 
danger. Our humble requeſt is, ther: 

fore, that this bold Amazon be ordered 
immediately to lay down her arms, or 
that you would ive forth an order; 


| that wewho have been thus injured may | 


meet at the place of general rendezvous, 
5 4 & £ 8 N 7 f | 

and there be taught to manage our ſnuif< 

boxes in ſuch manner as we may be an 

equal match for her. „ 

£ — 4.3 : "SL LEI * 2 N . «&c 

And your pettpner ſhall ever prays c- 
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EXPRESS YOUR SENTIMENTS WITH BREVITY. 


it's abounding. in monoſyllables , which 
gives us an opportunity” of delivering 
our thoughts in few ſounds. This in- 


Adeed takes off from the elegance of our. 


tongue, but at the ſame time expreſſes 
our ideas in the readieſt mauner, and 
conſequently anſwers the firſt deſign of 
ſpeech better than the multitude of ſyl- 
lables, which, make the words of other 
languages more tunable and ſonorous, 
The ſounds of our Engliſh words are 
commonly like thoſe of ſtring muſi 
Mort and tranſent, which riſe and periſſ 
upon a ſingle touch; thoſe of other lan- 
guages are like the notes of wind inſtru- 
ments, ſweet and ſwelling, and length 
ened out into variety of modulation. 
In the next place we may obſerve, 
that where. the words are not monoſyl- 
lables, we often make them ſo, as much 
as lies in our power, by our rapidity of 
pronunciation ;,as it generally happens 
in moſt of our long words which. are 
derived. from the Latin, where we-con- 


tract the length of the fyllables that gives 
them a grave and ſolemn air in their on 


language, to make them more ftoper 
for diſpatch, and more conformable to 
the genius of our tongue. This we 

may find in a multitude of words, as 
Liberty, Conſpiracy, Theatres Ora- 
tor, rc. nk LI 3 22505 
The ſame natural ayerſion to joqua- 
city has of late years made a very con- 


ſiderable alteration in our language, by. 


1 0 * 


our 
TE 2 
* * 


* 
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| becauſe the want of vowels in our lan- 


in the room of the | 
Drowns, Walks, Arrives, and in- 


. — 


Drowt'd, Walk d, Arrib d; 


for Drowned, Walked, Arrived; which 


| has very much disfigured the tony 


3 
and turned a tenth part of our ſmootheſt 


words into ſo many cluſters of eonſo-. 


nants. This is the more remarkable, 


guage has been the general complaint of 


our politeſt authors, who nevertheleſs 


are the men that have made theſe re- 
trenckments, and conſequently © very 
much increaſed our former fearcity. 

This reflect ion on the words that end 
in ed, I have heard in converſation from 


one of the greateſt geniuſes this age has 


produced. I think we may add to the 
Yregoirg obſervation; the change which 
has happened' in our language, by the' 
abbreviation of ſeveral words that are 
terminated in eth, Li fora rg, an $ 
ſt ſyllable, as in 

numerable other words, which in the 
55 of our forefathers were 
rowneth; Walketh, Arriveth. © This 


bas wonderfully, moltiplied '2 letter 


too frequent in t 
, and added to that hĩſſ- 
age which is taken fo 
much notice of by foreigners; but at 
the ſame time humours our taciturnity, 


» LY 7 


an} eaſes us of many ſuperfluous ſyl- 
SOLE TL OD OT OLIN 

I might here obſerve, that the ſame 
_ fingle letter on many occaſions does the 


office of a_whole word, and repreſents 
the his or her of our forefathers. There 
is no doubt but the ear of a foreigner, 


which is the beſt judge in this caſe, 


would very much diſapprove of ſuch in- 


novations, which indeed we do ourſelves . 
in ſome meaſure by retaining the old” 
termination in writing, and in all the 

ſolemn offices of our Bp oro 5 


ave given we 


er 


As in the. inftances 1 


have epitomized many of our particular 


words to the detriment of our tongue, 


ſo on other occaſions we have drawn 


two words into one, which has likewife 


*. 


very much untuned our language, and 
clogged it with conſonants, as Mayn't 
Can't, Shan't, Won't, and the like, for 
May Not, Can Not, Shall Not, Will 


M HEY; . 
It is perhaps this humour of ſpeaking 
no more t 


| we needs mult, which has 
ſo miſerablycurtailed ſome of our words, 
that in familiar writings and converſa- 
tiohs they often loſe, all but their firſt 
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nunciation; which wou | 
founded all our etymologies, and-have 
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Nables,”is is Mob; Rep: Poll Ing. 
Ye the and as all B og 


walk their firſt entry into  langdage 
by familiar phraſes, T dare not anſwer 


for theſe that they will not in time be 
looked upon as a part of our tongue. 


We ſee ſome of aur poets have been ſo 


indiſcreet as to imitate Hudibras's dc 


el exprefſions in their ſerious compo» . 
Ficus, by gps 4 out the ſigns. of aur 
ic 


2 wh _ * to the 
Engliſh language. Nay, this humour 
of ſrtening our language had once 


run ſo far, that ſome of our.celebr 
authors, wong whom we may rechen 
Sir Roger L'Eftrange in particular, be- 
an to prune their words of all fuper-/ 
ous letters, as they termed them, in 
order to. adjuſt the ſpelling to the pro- 
ä ation; have con 
quite deſtroyed our tongue. 
We may here likewile obſerve, that 
ur proper names, when familiarized im 


iſh, generally dwindle to mong- . 


our 
Eng | 
ſyllables; whereas in other modern lan- 
guages they receive a ſofter turn on this 
occaſtn, by the addition of a new ſyi- 
lable. Nick in Italian is Page Joh. 
in French Janot ; and ſo of the reſt. 
There is another particular in our 
language which is a great inſtance of 
our 8 of words, and that is the 
ſuppreifing of ſeveral particles which . 
muſt be produced in other tongues to 
make a ſentence intelligible: this often 
perplexes the beſt writers, when they .. 
find the relatives Whom, Which, or 
They, at their mercy whether they may 


o 


have admiſſion or not; and will neven 


be decided until we have ſomething like 
an academy, that by the beſt 3 
and rules drawn from the analogy of 


languages ſhall ſettle all controverhes 
between grammar and idiom. 


1 have only conſidered. our language 
as it ſhews 3 BP pes yi — 5 
per of the Engliſh, which is modeſt, 
thoughtful, a Fa and which per- 
haps may recommend the people,though | 
it has ſpoiled the tongue, We mi at 
perhaps carry the ſame. thought into 
other languages, and deduce à great 
part of what is peculiar to them from 
the genius of the people who ſpeak them. 
It is certain, the light talkative humour 
of the French has not a little infefted - 
their tongue, which might be ſhewn by . 
many inſtances; as the genius of; the 


Italians, which is ſo much addicted to 


muſic 


— 
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wing ſetter. SMES e LAT: vo 


| ; s 
2% 
3 Uh be 


retten, ys 8 
1 ar wither s any wanger of. preface 
or apology acquaint vou, that 1 am, 


Oo rd, one of the e zreateſt hars this 1 

BJ By toduced. I have read all then 1 
, alifts upon the ſubje&, but could never 
oY - Did Any Effect 5 diſcourſes had upon 
me, but to add t my misfortune by 
| new 550 05 and ideas, and RK 

me more read in my lang guage, an 

Eapable of loi etimes R demin 
_ truths with my "Improbabilitics. Wk 
a OD his ſtrong pailion towards falſhood i in 
E kind, there does not. live an ho- 
Bester man oi a ſincerer friend; but my 
unagination runs away with me, and 
Aer f 18 ſtarted,” I have ſuch a ſcene. 
bf adventures appears in an inſtand be- 
fore me, that 1 cannot help uttering 
mem, thou h, to my immediate con= 
fallen, T canbot but know J am liable 
to ue detected by the firſt man I meet. 
FS. Upon occaſion'of the mention of the 
nattle of Pultowa, I could not forbear - 
ving an account of a kinſman of mine; 
| young merchant who was bred at Muſ- 
cow, that had too much mettle to at- 
tend books of entries and accounts, 
When there was ſo active a ſcene in tlie 
eountry where he reſided, and followed 
the "Czar as a volunteer: this warm 
Fyouth, born at the inſtant the thing was 
doke of, was the man who UwUnhoried 
the Swediſh general, he was the 'occa- 
ſion that the Muſcovites kept their fire 
In ue bldier*tiks a manner, and brought 
up thoſe troops ieh were covered from 
; the'enemy at the beginning of the day; 
beſides this; he had at Taft the good for- 
daun to be the man who took Count 
„ . W ith : this" tire TIT, BY 
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ſhew. of his val Baur, d . he 


an ex ellent ; e jus ke World 
| had her 465; hh 15 — 5 letters 1 5 


&tly ſpoke. the Grar's at 
[ 7 pry 7 WA, 275 
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That is N tha 8 
de to ſpeak to e e me 


me OCC hon, 'of roming. out. Wit ane 


ye or other, that has neither Wit, -hu- 

mour, proſpect or intereſt, or apy.other 

motive that, 1 can. think of in nature. 

The other day, when one, al Kom- 
Tt 


what "occalion in the world: to 

. Methinks he would look. more ye- 
<'nerable if he were not ſo > fair a 155 1 
have Teen the ent an finces. and, he 3 18 
coal- black. aye intimations every 
day in ni li fe that nobody believes. me, 


yet Lam be the better. 1 was: 194 5 


ing ſomething the. other day to. an o 

friend at Will's coffee-houſe, and, he 
made no manner of anſwer” but told] mes 
fhat an acquaintance o of Tully the ora- 
tor having two'or three times together 
ſaid to him, without receiving any an- 


ſwer,: that, upon. his honqur he was but. 


that very monith.. forty. 15 5 f ag e 3 
Tully anſwered— Surely, you Mink 


me the moſt N mag. in the 


© world, if I do not believe what you 
© have told, me Every day theſe ten years. 
The miſchief of it is, findmylelt* won- 


derfully inclined to have been preſent 
at every occurrence that is . of be- 


fore me; this has led me _into-man 855 
conveniencies, but indeed they have 


the fewer, - becau am no-1ll-natured | 


"ns * . Toes, to any 
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15 man's 
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in every expreſſion he uttered, upon my 
recommendation of him, and conſe- | | 
. quently been ſubject to the more ridi- pany, where by the by was preſent ſuch © 
cule. I once endeavoured to cure my- © one, who was afterwards made ſuch _ 
| ſelf of this impertinent quality, and re- à thing. Out of all theſe circumſtances, 

125 e ee e tongue for ſeven days in the beſt language in the world, be 
together; I did fo, but then IL had fo will join cogether with ſuch probable in- 
many winks and unneceſſary diſtortions eidents an account that ſhews a perſon 

of my face upon what e, elle of the 10 benetrat ion, the'honeſteſt' 
ſaid; that 1 fond only forbore ho ex- mind, and withal ſomething 'ſohumble 
| preſſion, aud chat Ill led in my hears. when he ſpeaks of himſelf, that yon 
do every man I met with. [You are ts would ag mire. Dear Sir, why ſhould 
know one thing, whieh I believe you this be lying? There is nothing ſo in- 
Will ay is à pity, confidering the uſe 1 ſtructive. "Us has withal the graveſt 
mould haye made of it, I never travel-- afpe& z ſomething ſo very venerable and 
: led in my life; but I do not know whe- great. Another of theſe" Hiſtorians in 
ther Tcould have ſpoken of any foreign a young man whom we would take in, 
5 country with more familiarity than I do 3 he extremely wants parts; as 
at preſent, in eompany who are ſtraggers E e ſend children, before they can 
do me- I have curſed the inns in Ger- learn any thing, to ſchool to keep them 
many; commended the brothels in Ve- out of harm's way. He tells things © 
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nice; the freedom of converfation in which have nothing at all in them, and 
France; and though I never was out of can neither pleaſe nor diſpleaſe, but 
this dear town, and fifty miles about it, merely take up your time to no manner 
have been three nights together dogged of purpoſe, no manner of delight; but 
by bravoes fbr an intrigue with a'cardi- he is good · natured, and does it becauſe 
nal's miſtreſs at -Rme. dae 0%es te be ſaying ſomething to you, 

It were endleſs to give vou particulars and entertain you... oo 
of this kind, but I can aſſure you; Mr. I eould name you a ſoldier that hatn 

5 Spectator, there are about twenty or done very great things without ſlaughter; 
thirty of us in this town, I mean by he is prodigioufly dull and flew of head, 


this ton the cities of London and 'Wetf- but what he can ſay is for ever falſe, o 
minſter; I ſay there are in town a ſuffi· that we muſt have him. 
cient number of us to make a ſociety Give me leave to tell you of one more 

among ourſelves; and ſinee we cannot who is à lover; he is the moſt afflicted 

de believed any longer, I beg of you to creature in the world, left what hap- 
print this heb er," that we may meet pened between him! and a great þeauty* 
together, and be under fuch regulation ſhould ever be known. Let again he 
as there may be no occaſion for belief comforts himſelf.— Hang the jade her 

or confidence among us. If you think woman: It money can keep the ſſut 

1 we might be calfed The Hiſtorians, '* truſty I will do it, though I mortgage 
for Liar is become a very harſh word. every acre: Antheny and Cleopatra 


And that a member of the ſociety may for that; All for Love and the World . 
not hereafter be ill received by the ret well ſoſt 2 eb tO, 
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n ee e elf nies ex- Then, Sir, there. is my little mer- 
plain a lttle this ſort of men, and not let chant, honeſt Indigo of the Change, 

us Hiſtorians be ranked, as we are in the there is my man for lois and gain; there 
imaginations of ordinary people, among is tare and tret, _ is lying all round £5 
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. ee hehacfichaprodig deus intel- 
BOS I lieber, he knows all the French are de- 

ings. or what we intend or eught to in- 

tends n ſuch hands. . But 

27. oe . 141 I 5 — While I: 

; cquiplain, While 4 remonitrate to n, 
even, NS in 8. er 1 4 iu not 
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one ſuch perſon of quality, 1 CY 
dier, ar merchant, as I bave now 

ſeribed in che = world, that 1 
of. But Ewill catch myſelf hee in my 
life, and in ſpite of nature iprak ops 
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find ſo many complaints from that 
At of mank inc whole portion it id to 
ive in 
Ae.epend 
even as 
2 admit of. re are, as theſe unhappy 
1 | correſpondents inform me, maſters. w % 
\ _- - areoffendedat a chearful in en, 
1 and chink 4 e ant is broke looſe Wa 
| 3 EY . theme if be does not preſerve the utmoſt 
* | e in their preſence; ' There is one 
F ſays, if he lapks ſatisfied,” his ma- 


not allow them to be 


as aſks him what makes bim ſo pert _ 


this morning; if a little ſour Hark 

* ye, ſirrah, are not you paid your 

Cc Wages. The pdor creatures live in 
the moſt extreme gf on together: the 
muaſter knows not how to preſerve re- 
ſpe&, nor the ſervant how to give it. 
2 ſeems” this perſon is of {6 ſullen a na- 

re, that he 

tp 2 the midſt of a plentiful fortune, 


85 of, content, in one that lives upon the 
' © unhappy in the poſſeſſion of, the whole. 
oyn minds, vent. their ſpleen 


is expreſſed in. a liv 
RESET. O 
= NE oo DD Gar 3 ELD 

1% ur SpeRtator of the third 

f 2 
the happineſs of being vg to 1 7 
ſotgocd a maſter as Sur-.] 

1 N of my maſter is * 


| and waptle 4aig 
; Ali: his. Hye ont ache; 
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pena that thoſe whom they back-r" Do not come theſe two h 
* 5 their condition will 


ws but little ſatiefac- 
and ſecretly frets to lee any appearance 
hundredth part: of his income, who: is 
Uneaſy 2 — who cannot poſſeſs _ 


u 
who depend upon them; which, Tab, | 
ener in the | 


b month, and wiſh” I had 
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TY ON. 


is no ſmall concery.to. me, that 1 whenany ching iz to, a oor TY 


7 peculiar caſt of face he cries-—“ Be N 
to forget now. If I am to make h; 


be ſure to call by the, wa upon 
© of your. companions.” Then — 
excellent way af his is, if he ſets. we. 
any thing to de, which he knows. muſt. 
neceſſarily take up half a day, he calls - 
ten times in a quarter of an hour to 
know whether 1 have done yet. This 
is his manner; and the ſame. peryerſe- 


neſs runs through all his actions, ag- 


cording as the rg re vary. Be- 
de afl be 


this, he is ſo ſuſpicious, that 
Ms ſobmits n the ve ery 1 
is as unhappy Nas 
e his ſervants : 2 er is conſtan 
watching us, and we differ no more E. 
pleaſure and liberty than as a gaoler and. 
2 priſoyer.. He lays. traps. for faylts, 
no ſopner- makes. a. diſcovery, hut 
TH into ſuch language, as Tam. more 
aſhamed. of for coming; 
for being- directed to me. "This, "Sir; 
is a ſhort ſketch of a mafter. I have.ſerved - 
upwards. of nine years; Tae 


8 


have neyer wronged him, I confeſs BY 


deſpair pf pleaſing: him has 
abated. my. endeavdur to da 5 . 15 vou 
will give me leave to ſteal a ſentence out 
of my maſter's Clarenden, Eſhall tell. 
you my caſe in a ward" Being uſed 
.* worſe than E Aeſerved, L. cared leit to. 
* deſerve, wellithan. I had done.“ 
7 OR wh my humble ſervant, 

| Raten N 
DEAR 9 05 We 175 Jig 
Am the. next: 
man, and; am. under bath my: lady. 
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ching te n Wo- 
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By. er 
1 derben 
in the Specter — is of 
mind ie 4 —— for that reuſon 
a 2 is bref res" minds in a mo- 
| _— lady is one chat never knows 
o with Wo the pulls on 
every thing ſhe wears twenty 


| L ſtand at one end of tlie rooms: 
= reach thi ge sto her woman; 

y lady aſks for a thing, I hear and 
— Half dreuht it, — the woman 
meets me in thè middle of the room to 
receive it; and at that inſtant the ſays, 
30 the will not have it. Then 1g 
back, and hen woman comes up to her, 


two or three thin s more in an 2 
the woman and I run to each other; 
am madd und delivering the 8 
her, when my lady ſays ſhe wants none 
of all-t heſe. hinge 
1 ara in the w wor rid, and 
1 
de . in any time. Thus we ſtand 
Not kinowir _ todo, when our 
With pitience in the world 


me will have temper beck 
no manner of underſtanding; and be 
| in to dreſs, and ſee if we can | fi 
of ourſetved what we are to do. When 
. ſheid dreſſed — — to dinner, and after 
ſhe has diſlikedeyery 
For her evachz then commands it in again, 
and then ſhewiltnot go out at all, and then 
* . py the chariot. Now, 
ry. 7 1 deſire 
in ae tk 


33 give out in your: aper, that no- 
N ing 1 — be done without allo 
time fo or it; und that oye cannot be back | 


Again with what one was ſent for, if one 


is _— back before ont can go a ſtep 
for that they want; And if you pleaſe, 


let them Know that all miitreſſes are is 


like 38 al frvants..” I im your loving 
__ 8 e e 


yo F 5 


. exxxenii. WEDN ESDAT, - AVG var * 


. . | rien ny or won Dult rasrivs ven NEEESSARITG, | 


% 5 by oF, Hol; 


„ on mlestt bc and then with per- 
_ Tons whs are dxtretniely - learned 
a 2 Nee in e rand caſes. 


of the above. 


Was 


him his cldke, upper coat, hat, wig, ane f 
wink , - "8 


- 2 reſolve updn it for that | 


Wen 
half 22 


dhe kay young dog lag behind. 
5 able, that people 


und by this time ſhe will have that anti 
we are the. dulleſt . 


ſhe the un- 
woman living, for the ſhall: not 


* 


us ds ring as * can ſpeak; that 

we have 
ins 

out 


thing there, ſne calls N 
be an occaſion, wherein they may in 


: would 
af of all who ſerve froward 


2 I; 4 4 40 | v5 V 


1 . ere AT... 


| Theſes jreatenlabiities;; bun kunt 5 6. 
the other da in the Five Fields cowards | , 
Chelfea; aipleaſanter tyrant than vither _ 

— 
on in his Coat =", 5 
Bo ent alive. r 2 f | 


ſword. The poor lad was ready vs 
with the . am could not kerp : 1 
with his maſter: wIio turned U i 
wondered what n 
There is ſomething very unzecount= _ | 
— 1 5 themſtlves 
in the-condition of the perſons belo © . 
them, when t 
they give: there is nothi 
he were reduced to it, would not be .... = 
hired by any man living, lament that "8 
he is troubled with the moſt Wen, 1 


t would, $; be runnih wu, 7-5-7 
far out of a lors . 5 „ 
who is not maſter of Bima and his il 
own paſſions cannot be a proper maſter Fe, 
of another. Equanimity in a man's 

own words and actions, will eaſily dif- 

fuſe itſelf through his whole family. 


Pamphilio has the happieſt houſhold of 


any man I know, and that proceeds 
from the humane regard he has to them 


in their private perſons, as well as in pe- 


ſpect that they are his ſervants. If thete 


themſelves poſed to be unfit to at- 
tend their maſter's concerns, by rea- 
fon of any attention to their own; he 1s 
ſo good as to place himſelf in tlieir con- 1 
dition. I thou e it very becoming in -( 
him, when at dinner the other day he ©... _ 
made an e for want of 'more at- „ 
tendants. d One of my ook - 
men is gone — — his ſiſter, 

« and the other I do not expect to wat, 

© becauſe his They: died but two FOE 7 

© 599 my 5 0 8 Þ 
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1. br; org zelisaar pacofs IN An moisture roiur. 5 II 3 CS - 


Tullytells ixofim author dat FEAR 3 
Wok rove that generals could ee Vl 
: WO Tee bar l 


y conſidler the commands — 0 
common, than to ſee'a fellow, who, xf 


in nature; 5 „ "oY bit 


cCertainties. 
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PP theny- ſo illuſtrious, *e they had It %a no ſmall misfortune 60 any who 


not had men. He aſſerted allo, it ſeems, 
that a miniſter at home, no more than a 


commander abroad, could da any thing 


_ -without other men were his inſtruments 
and aſſiſtants. On this occaſion he pro- 
duces the example of Themiſtocles, Pe- 


ricles, Cyrus, and Alexander himſelf, 


. whom he denies to have been capable 


of effecting what they did, except they 
had been followed by others. It is 


pleaſant enough to ſee uch perſons con- 


tend without opponents, and triumph 
IJ 1 het nh th, 
The author above-mentioned by the 


orator 1s placed for ever in a very ridi- 


culous light, and we meet every day in 


converſation ſuch as deſerve the fame . 
Kind of renown,- for troubling thoſe 


with whom they converſe with the like 


2 always thought to deferve the higheſt 


_ admiration in this kind are your ordi- 


* 


- 


: 7 


nary ſtory- tellers, who are the moſt re- 


lig iouſly careful of keeping to the truth 
in every particular circumſtance of a 
narration, whether it concern the main 


end or not. A gentleman whom I had 
the honour to be in company with the 
other day, upon ſome occaſion that he 


was: plraſed to take, ſaid, he remem- 
bered a very pretty repartee made by a a 
very witty man in King Charles's time 
upon the like occaſion. I remember,” 

ſaitl he, upon entering into the tale, 
much about the time of Oates's plot, 
that a couſin-· german of mine and I 


« were at the Bear in Holbourn: no, I 


am cut, it was at the Croſs- Keys; 


c but Jack Thomſon was there, for he 


vas very great with the genticman who 
made the anſwer. But I am ſure it 
das ſpoken ſomewhere thereabouts, 


© for we drank a bottle in that neigh- 


4 bourhood every evening but no mat 


© ter for all that, the thing is the ſame; 
c butoro——? | 7 | | 2 : 


He was going on to ſettle the geogra- 


phy of the jeſt when 1 left the room, 


wonderingatthisodd turn cf head which 
can play away it's words, with uttering 
nothing to the purpoſe, till obſerving 


it's own impertinences, and yet proceed- 


ing in them. I do not queſtion but he 
informed the reſt of his audience, who 
had more patience than I, of the birth 
and parentage, as well as the collateral 
alliances of his family, who made the 


„ 
; 1 } 88 
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The perſons that I have 


2 o 
— 


have a juſt. value for their time, when 
this quality of being ſo ve 


proofs, tit 
is now day, and the like. But this is 
augmented when the ſame genius gets 
into authority, as it often does. Nay, 
J have known it more than once aſeend 
the very pulpit. One of this ſort taking 
it in his head to be a great admirer of 
Dr. Tillotſon and:Dr, a eridge never 
failed of proving out of theſe great au- 
thors things which no man living would 
have denied bim upon his own ſingle 
authority. One day reſolving to come 
to the point in hand, he ſaid, according 
to that excellent divine L will enter 
upon the matter; ' or in his- words, in 
his fifteenth ſermon of the folio edition, 
J —!!. ß T2 
_ © Tihall briefly explain the words, and 
© then conſider the matter contained in 
% „ I OS. 
This honeſt gentleman needed: not, 
one would think, ſtrain his modeſty ſo 
far as to alter his deſign of © entering 


upon the matter, to that of © briefly 
% explaining. But ſo it was, that he 


would not even be contented with that 
authority, but added alſo the other di- 
vine to ſtrengthen his method; and told 
us, with the pious and learned Dr. Be- 
veridge, page 4th of his ꝗth yolume— 
I ſhall endeavour to make it as plain 
as I can from the words which I have 
© now read, wherein for that purpoſe 
© we ſhall conflider=—" This wiſeacre 
was reckoned by the pariſh, whodid not 
underſtand him, a moſt excellent preach- 
er; but that he read too much, and was 
ſo humble that he did not truſt enough 
to his own parts. | "a $5 a „ 
Next to theſe ingenious gentlemen, 
who argue for what nobody can deny 
them, are to be ranked a ſort of people 
who do not indeed attempt to prove in- 
ſignificant things, but are ever labour- 
ing to raiſe arguments with yeu about 
matters you will give up to them with- 
out the leuft eontroverſy. One of theſe 
people told a gentleman who ſaid he ſaw 
Mr. ſuch- a- one go this morning at nine 


of the clock towards the Gravel-pits— 
Sir, I muſt beg your 


pardon for that, 

© for though I am vob lat to have any 

< diſpute with you, yet I muſt take the 

© liberty to tell you it was Regs "when 3 
5 * 5 25 . : o aw. 


— 5 


cireumſtan- 
tial, and careful to be exact, happens to 

ſnew itſelf in a man whoſe quality ob- 
liges them to at end his 
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# ſaw him at St. James's.” When men Jie's, perfumer, at the corner of l 

„5 b this genius are retty far gone in fort Biilditigs in the Strand, and at- 
learning, they will put you toprove that tendance given for the benefit of the 
ſnow is white, and when you are upon young merchants about the Exchange 
that topic ean ſay that there is really no for two hours every day at noong ex-'  - 
ſuck thing as colour in nature; in a cept Saturdays, at a toy-ſhop near Gar ' i 
word, they can turn what little Know- raway's coffee-houſe. There will be 
ledge they have into a ready capacity of likewiſe taught the ceremony of the 
railing doubts z into a capacity of being ſnuff- box, or rules for offering ſnuff 8 
always frivolous and always unanſwer- a ranger, a friend, or a miſtreſs, acs . 


* 


able. 0 It was of two diſputants of this cord ing to the degrees of familiarity; 
impertinent and Jaborious kind that the diſtance; with an explanation of the 
cynic ſaid—“ One of theſe fellows is careleſs, the ſcornful, the politic, and 
6 „ the other holds the ſurly pinch, and the geſtures propen 
< the pail.” | e ee, Me” ee hen.” EEE 4 ER 4 s 
VVV PN. B. The undertaker does not - 
Bert” 4 10 ; ADVERTISEMENT. * 2 2 = queſtion but in a ſhort time to have © I | 
Tux exerciſe of the fnuff. box, ac- formed a body of regular ſnuff- boxes 
cording to the moſt faſhionable airs and ready to meet and make bead a al 3 
. motions, in oppoſition to the exerciſe of the regiment of fans which have beem - 
the fan, will be taught with the belt | lately diſciplined, and are now in mo- 


i -» 


plain or perfumed ſnuff, at Charles Lit- tion „ 


, , “ a be Roe. 
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d VIERA GLORIA RADICES AGIT, ATQUE ETIAM PROPAGATUR2 FICTA OMNIA | 5 

g CELERITER,. TANQUAM FLOSCULI, DECIDUNTy, NEC SIMULATUN POTESE _ 

4 renn weir ur ““. Naa 

5 TRUE, GLORY TAKES, Roor, AND .EVEN SPREADS: AI FALSE PRETENCES, Ir 

* | FLOWERS, FALL Tro THE GROUND; NOR CAN) ANY COUNTERFELT LAST LONG» 


d s all the affections Which attend nour. The young monarch's heart ram - 108 
* human life, the love of glory is by ſuch converſation eaſily deluded into. = 
| the moſt ardent. According as this is a fondneſs for vain-glory, and upon 
cultivated in princes, it produces the theſe unjuſt principles to form or fall in 
groues good or the greateſt evil. Where with ſuitable projects of- invaſion, ra- 
overeigns have it by impreſſions re- pine, murder, and all the guilts that at- 
ceived from education only, it creates tend war when it is unjuſt. At the 
an ambitious rather than a noble mind; fame. time this tyranny was laid, ſci- 
ſees where it is the natural bent of the ences and arts were encouraged in the 
TE prinee's inclination, - it profapts him to moſt generous, manner, as if men of | 
hk the purſuit of things truly glorious. - higher faculties were to be bribed to per- 
4 The two greateſt men now in Europe, mit the maſſacre of the reſt of the world. 
8 according to the common acceptation of Every ſuperſtructureè hic the court f 
E | the word Great, are Lewis King of France built upon their . firſt deſigns, 12 
1 France, and Peter Emperor of Ruſſia. which were in themſelves vicious, was 
15 As it is certain that all fame does not ſuitable to it's falſe foundation. The | 1 
"> ariſe from the practice of virtue, it is, oftentation of riches, the vanity of equi- | - 
it methinks, ho. unplęaſing amuſement to page, ſhame of poverty, and ignoranceae 1 
1 examine the glory of theſe potentates, of modeſty, were the common arts op i | 
4 
| 


x 


e Hand diſtinguiſh that which is empty, life; the generous love of one woman. 

* periſhing, and frivolous, from what is was changed into gallantry for all the 

e biolid, laſting, and important. Lewis of ſex, and friendſhips among men turned“ 

EN France hat his infaney attended by into commerces of intereſt, or mer pro» _ 

t, crafty and wordly m̃en, who made ex: ſeſſns. While thele were the rules Fla 
y dent of territory the moſt, glorious in- of life, perjuries in the prince, and a | 
% ſtance of power, and miſtooł the ſpread- general corruytion of manners in the Wt | 
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A ed all ber neighbours. 

With ſuch falſe colours bee th 
Lewis been enchanted, from the de- 
auchery of his earl 


| It is, that he has the patience to have 
| Fatues erected to his. proweſs, his va- 


Dur, his fortitude z and in the ſoftneſles 


and luxury of a court to be applauded 
For magnanimity arid enterprize in mili- 
Atchievements. | 


eter Alexovitz of Ruſſia, When he 


* 


Wund himſelf emperor of a vaſt 
numerous people, maſter of an endleſs 
erritory, abſolute commander of the 


ves and fortunes of his ſubjects, in 


Tarne to years of manhood, moved. he 
and 


6f the world has borrowed it's polite- 


nefs, but himſelf left his diadem to 


learn the true way to glory and honour, 
and application to ufeful arts, wherein 
to employ the Jaborious, the fimple, the 
honeſt part of his people. 

loyrents and operations were ve! 


etop 
Juſtly the firſt objects of his favour a 
obſervation. With this glorious inten- 
tion He travelled into foreign nutions in 
an obſcure maaner, above receiving lit- 
tle honours where he ſojourned, but pry- 
ing into what was of more conſequence; 


their arts of peace and of war, 
means has this great prince laid the 

foundation of a great and laſting fame, 
by perſonal labour, perſonal knowledge; 
_ perſonal valour. It would be injury to 
any of antiquity to name them with 


dim. Who, but hittiſclf, ever left 4 


throne to learn to fit in it with more 
ace! Who ever thought Himſelf mean 
mn abſolute power, until he Rad learned 
JJ. <2 5 
Ik we conſider this Wonderful perſon; 

. ft is perplexity to know whete to begin 
Nis eficoprium. Others may in à me- 
raphorical or philoſophie ſenſe be ſaid 
to commadd themſelves, but this etmipẽ- 
| for is allo literally under Hit own com- 
mand. How getietvus and how. good 
was his entering his own name as 4 


Private man in the army he railed, that 


; 1 7 | RY os Bees EI 38 : 
Tur s6PLCTATOR: - 
e eyes of 


| youth, to the ſu- 
rſtit ion of his pre ent old age. Hence 


2 J 
min 
Mechanic 


5 this 


Fegards of his own prince. 


none in, it might, expe& to outrun the 


Keps with which he himſelf advanced'? 


y ſuch meaſures this godlike prince 
learned to conquer, learned to uſe his 
conqueſts. Hdw terrible has he ap- 
peared in battle, how gentle in victory? 
Shall then the baſe arts of the French- 


man be held polite, and the Honeſt la- 
bours of the R | 

barbarity is the ignorance of true ho- 
: Nur; or placing any thing inſtead of it. 


uſſian barbarbus? Nb: 


he unjuſt prince is ignoble and bar- 
barous, the good prinee only renownetl 
and glorious. . 
Though men may impoſe upon them- 


ſelves what they pleaſe by their corrupt 
- imaginations, truth will ever keep it's 


ſtation; and as glory is nothing elte but 


the ſhadow of virtue, it will certainly 


diſappear at the departure of virtue. 
But how Bey tw ought the true no- 
tions of it to be preſerved, and how in- 


duſtrious ſhould we be to N 


impulſes towards it? The We 
er ſchool-boy that laid the other 


day he could not ſleep or play for the 


fours in the hall, ought to be free 
from receiving a blow for ever. 
But let us conſider what is truly glo- 
rious according to the Author I have to- 
day 8 in the front of my paper. 
©. The perfection of glory, ſays Tag. 
IF, * confifts in thefs three particulars : 
© That the people love us; W 4 


t hive confidence in us; that being a 


© fefted with a etrtain attnlration to- 
Wards us, they think we deſerve ho- 
© hoitr.” This was ſpoken of greatnefs 
in à commonwealth ; but if ohe were 
to form a notion of confummate Sec 
under our conſtitution, ohe muſt add 
to the above mentioned felicities a cer- 
tain yp raw” inexiffehce; and difteliſh 
of all the reſt, without the prihce's fa- 
vour; He Hout, fbr think, have riches, 
power, honour, command, glory; bur 
riches, 9 Honour, Lott nanf, and 
glory, ſhould have yo chars, but as 
dccbmpäanfed with the affection bf his 
privice. He thod, nilerhibieey be fo. 
pular becauſe à favourite; and 4 fa- 


votirite becauſe Ne ee Were it not 
fo make the chafdctet tob maginaty, 1 


would give him lorere get) over eme 
foreign territory, tid tiakt Him eſteem 
that an enipty atltfifioh without re Kind 
therely have an ided of 'x man thus 
compoſet and circutnſtantizted, and if 
he were fo made for power without an 
ES gh i. a 


FE 
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been of giving; b 


ealouſ A 4 he would 
be alſo. g loriosus without po bility of 
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' could outlive the « common fate of gods 


" nary things, I would ſay theſe ſketches” 


receiving diſgrace. This humility, and and faint images of glory were drawn. 


this ee muſt OR his go ry 
immortal. 


Theſe thoughts are apt wo; THis me 
beyond the ufual ws Nor this Phe. 
a -þ A could tuppole fych rhaplodies 


* XI. FRIDAY, avons 10. Wy 


in Avguſt 1711, when John Duke = 
Marlborough made that memorable 
march: wherein he dane eee, 
N N 


eee, vone n uo esl, nene bleibt Ine, 


Fuss WAY. AND THAT K ups l ANX10vs MIND. 


"HEN Facquaint my reader, that 

* Fhave many other letters not 
. yet er acknowledged, I believe he will own, 
het I have a mind he ſhould believe, 


that T haye no ſmall charge upon me, 


but am a perſon of ſome conſequence in 
this world. I ſhall therefore empl 
the preſent hour only in reading Wy 
Mages: in the order as 8 


8 l d 85 
1 Have loſt ſo much time. 3 that 
I deſire, upon the receipt hereo 0 


_ y. loves me. As well as I can I 
wilk deſcribe his manners. 


Raney, but. vouchiafes' to. 


aut neither comes nor ſends, becauſe, as 
he tells. his. acquaintance. with a ſigh, 
he does not care to let me know all the 
er L have over him; and how impoſ- 


Ib] e it is. fon him. to live without me. 


When, he leaves the ton he writes once 
in ſix, weeks, deſires to hear from me, 


complains of the torment of abſence, 
. Tpeaks of flames, tortures, languiſhings, 


and. eeſtaſies. Hes has the cant of an 
a lover, but keeps the pace of 4 
Jukewarm ons. You. nom I muſt not 
zo faſter than; he does, and tg move at 
this rate is as. tedious, as counting 4 


. clock. But you ape to know he 


my mother ſays, as he 18. 


s rich; wy 
llow he is ſnre.; be will love me. long if 
he: love me little.; : but Ia 


a Ker pant, 


* 1 


of 


ou 
would fit. down immediately and 1 fo 
2 your. anſwen. And. I'wquld knpw - 

ou. whether a pretender of mine 


When. he 
ſees me ha is always talking of con- 

vit me but 
once; a fortnight, and then is always in 
haſte ta be gone. When I am ſick, I 
hear, ha ſays: he is mightily: concerned, 
: point, or turn, look upon it as the par- 


to. you 
whether he loves we Your neglected 


Vine. Ex. Tv. v. 5 
Derr 
All theſe fellows who. have: money 4 


extremely ſauc and C pray, Sir, 

tell them vf ff Pa | f „ 0 
MR. ar er Aron; N ; : 

I Have been deligh hted with * 


more through the whöle cgurſe 


, Four writings, than the, ſubſtantial ' a6 


count you lately gave of Wit, ang !! f 
could wiſh you would take ſome.other. Þ 4 ö 
opportunity to expreſs further the care nz 


ruͤpt taſte the. age is run into; which 15 


am chiefly apt to attrihute to the 
valency « of a few popular authors, oe. 
merit in ſome reipetts has given a fan 
tion to their faults in others. Thus 
the imitators. of Milton ſeem to Ne 


all the ex ccellency of that ſort. of writing 
| either! in the uncouth or anti 


ue monk. PE 
or ſomething elle Wa was highly vi-. 
cious, though pardonablc in that. MEE. 
man- hough admirers of "what we call - 


ticular happineſs towhichCowley, Ovid. 


and athers, owe their re atation, an 


therefore imitate, them only in ſuch, j ins, 


ſtances; what is juſt, proper, and na, 
tural, 4 
with them, but by what means a quaink,- 5 


es not ſeem to be the queſtion 


antitheſis may be brought about; how. 


* word may be made to look NWD 


by, a forced alluſſon; Now, though ſuc 

authors appear to me to reſemb e tho 

who m3 5 themſelyes fine, inſtead, of 
being well- dreſſed, or pe agefulz o 
miſc lief! is, that theſe beauties i them, 7 

which I call blemiſhes, are thought to 

proceed from luxuriance of fancy, and 
overflowing of good ſenſe: in one word, 

they have the character of being 


ys, and 8 5 will be the gonſec ack 


+ 8 val but if you wquld acquaint the _ : 


* OG FRO a” all, you | 
would. 


Fe 


tiages which 


; 2 
5 » + 
x 75 of 
270 
4 


2 . ; A s * nne nes. 4 
2 Tae oblige, Sir, 
4 : Jour mo 88 


0 benevolent readerrr 
L F 7 7 ; a ot 2 4 4 i . 2 . 15 R. D. 
Ra <2 t 


woman, and 


3 
\ 
4 \ 


Sr R, Ren f 
Am a young 


that I trouble you to decide a wager 
. between me ls | | 
is always contradicting one becauſe he 
_ underſtands Latin. Pray, Sir, is Dim- 
ple ſpelt with a ſingle or a double p? I 
am, Sir, your very humble ſervant, 
„ BETTY SAN TER. 


* 


for IT do not care to be known in the 
thing at all. I am, Sir, again your 
humble ſervant, N 


mR. SPECTATOR, 


. 1 Muſt needs tell you there are ſeveral 
Z of you I do not much like. 

> of your papers I do not much like. 

8 You are often ſo nice there is no endur. - 
ing you, and ſo learned there is no un- 


. couragement to do myſelf the hanoyr of 
writing to you. . 'The great regard you 


derſtanding you. What have you'to do 
with our petticoats? Your humble 
N \  "PARTHENOPE. 


* 


MR. SPECTATOR, . — 


us go drink a glaſs of wine, for I am 
fit for nothing elſe. This put me 
upon reflecting 
| appen in converſations 
over wine, whenmen go to the bottle to 
remove ſuch humovrs as it only ftirs 
up and 'awakens. This I could not 


attribute more to any thing than to the 
humour of putting company upon others 


which men do not like themſelves. 
Pray, Sir, declare in your papers, that 
he who is a troubleſome, companion to 


| - himſelf, wilt not be an agreeable one to 


others. Let people reaſon themſelves 
into good-humour, before they impole 


'. _ themſelves upon their friends, Pray, 
Sir, be as e 5 0 as you can upon, 
n 


this ſubject, and do human life ſo much 
good, as to argue powerfully, that it is 
not ever . 
. . fit to drink a glaſs of wine. 5 
5 Your moſt humble ſervant, 


din, 


0 s 2 4 0 oy * Nr * „ n 
5 < 1 ” Y% "mY — — „ : ? 
* 8 4 5 * 4 a "OI a> 
* : ? * 4 
5 - . * 


| paſt gallantry, by touching ſv gently 
upon gaming: therefore I hope you do 


reckoned 
1 pretty, therefore you will pardon me 


couſin of mine, who 


- Pray, Sir, direct thus: © To the Kind 
« Querift,” and leave it at Mr. Lillis's 


on the many miſcar- 


eye on E 


of you; but to my 


one that can ſwallow who is 


not think it wrong to employ a little 
leiſure time in that diverſion; but I 
ſhould. be glad to. hear you ſay ſome- 
thing upon the behaviour of ſome of the 
female gn / ðͤ .. 

I haveobſeryed ladies, who in all other 
eſpects are gentle, gaod-humoured, and 


the very pinks-of good - breeding; who 
as ſoon as the ombre-table is called for, 
and fet down to their buſmeſs, are im- 
mediately tranſmigrated into the verieſt 
waſps in nature. 1 

You muſt know I keep my temper, 
and win their money; but am out of 
countenance to take it, it makes them 
ſo very unealy. Be pleaſed, dear Sir, 
to inſtruct them te loſe with. a better 


grace, and you will oblige your's, 


% 


fo 


RACHEL BasTo, 
en, e re,, 
YOUR kindneſs to Eleonora, in one 


of your papers, has given me en- 


have ſo often expreſſed for the inſtruc- 
tion and improvement of our ſex, will, 


LAST night as I was walking in fhe © X WAR OR OR CEO AHN» 
2 Park, I met a couple of friends "TY 
© Pr'ythee, Jack, ſays one of them, let 


ly excuſe me from making any apology 
or the impert inence of this 8e The 
great deſire I have toembelliſh my mind 


with ſome of thoſe graces which you 
ſay are ſo becoming, and which you aſ- 
ſert reading helps us to, has made me 


uneaſy until I am put in a capacity of 
attaining them : this, Sir, I ſhall never 


think myſelf in, until you ſhall be pleaſ- 
ed to recommend ſome author or au- 
thors to my peruſal- 73 


I thou Fit indeed, when I firſt caſt my 

eopora's letter, that 1 ſhould 
have had no occaſion for requeſting it 
very great concern. 


I found an the peruſal of that Specta- 


tor, I was entirely diſappointed, and am 


as much at a loſs how.ta make uſe of 


my time for that end as ever. Pray, 


Sir, oblige me at leaſt with oge ſcene, 
as you were pleaſed to entertaur Eleo- 
nqra with your prologue. *I write to 


yau not anly my own ſentiments, but 
- alſo thoſe of ſeveral others of my ac- 
quaintance, who are as little pleaſed 
with the ordinary manner of ſpending 


* 4 
1 


pa 


one's time as myſelf: and if a fervent 
- deſire after knowledge, and à preat 
ſenſe of our preſent ignorance, Sm be 
thought a good preſage and earneſt of 
FC improvement; 


I This morning caſt my eye upon your 
paper concerning the expence of time, 
| You are very odliging to the women, 
elpecially thoſe who are not young and 
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OD 5 : THE, SPR@&FA TOR» - 
improvement, you may. look, upgp your. 
time you ſhall beſtow 88 this 

tequeſt not thrown away to no purpole. . 
And I cannot but add, that unleſs you 
have a particular and more than ordi- 
ary regard for Eleonora, I have a bet- 
ter title to your favour than ſhe ; ſince 
I dg not content myſelf with tea-table 


* 


tertainment very oft 
cloſet. To ſhew you I am capable of 


improvement, Ang, Bute Battery Le 
ke ſome of your 


knowledge I do not 


» 


, | OMNIS—— — 


II the preſent emptineſs of the town, 
I have ſeveral applications from the 
lower parts of the Players, to admit ſuf- 
fering to pals for Acting. They in very 
obliging terms deſire me to let a fall on 
the ground, a ſtumble, or a good Cap on 
the back, be reckoned a jeſt. Theſe 
gambols I ſhall tolerate for a ſeaſon, 
becauſe T hope the evil cannot continue 
longer than until the people of condi- 
tion and taſte return to town. The 


method, ſome time ago, was to enter- 


tain that part of the audience, who have 


no faculty above eye-ſight, with rope- 


dancers and tumblers; which was a way 


diſcreet enough, becauſe it prevented 


confuſion, and diſtinguiſhed ſuch as 
could ſhew all the poſtures which the 
body is capable of, from thoſe who were 
to repreſent all the paſſions to which the 
mind is ſubje&.. But though this was 


3 - 


| pr udently ſettled, corporea and intel- 


etual actors ought to be kept at a ſtill 
wider diſtance than to appear on the 
ſame ſtage at all: for which reaſon I 
muſt propoſe ſome methods for the im- 
proyement of the bear-garden, by diſ- 


\ mwiſling all bodily actors to that quarter. 
In caſes of greater moment, where 
men appear in public, the conſequence 


and importance of the thing can bear 
them out. And thou 


tention; but in the theatrical ſpeaking, 


_ -If the performer is not exactly proper 


and be is utterly. ridiculous, 


reading of your Pagers, but it is my en- 
ten hen alone in my 


No Cx I. SATURDAY, AUGUST IJ. 


| — Avi A AUR vor ur ra 


then A ough a pleader of 
+ Preacher is hoarſe or au Ward, the weight 
of the matter ᷑hmmands reſpect and at- 


271. 
papers z bin eren chere Lag reader, ta, 


ca 


*, 


ſtanding than Mr. Spectator”s profound 
judgment. I am, Sir, your already, 


and in hopes of being mare, your ob- 


liged ſervant; W 
be RET _ PARTHENIA, 


This laſt letter is written with ſo ur- 
gent and ſerious an air, that I cannot 
but think it incumbent upon me to 
comply with her commands, . 
ſhall do very ſuddenly Ways 


Hor, Ep, I, L. 2. v. 137, 


' PLEASURE NO MORE ARISES FROM THE FAR, 


In caſes where there is little elſe ex- 


pected, but the pleaſure of the ears and 
eyes, the leaſt diminution: of that plea- 
ſure is the higheſt offence. In acting, 


barely to priſm the part is not com- 


mendable, but to be the leaſt out is con- 
temptible. To avoid theſe difficulties 
and delicacies, I am informed, that 
while I was out of town, the actors have 
flownin the air, and played ſuch pranks, 


and run ſuch hazards, that none but 


the ſervants of the fire-office, tilers and 
maſons,. could have been able to per- 
form the like. The author of the fol- 
lowing letter, it ſeems, has been of the 


audience at one of theſe entertainments, 


and has accordingly complained-to'me 


upon it; but 1 think he has been to the 


utmoſt degree ſevere againſt what is ex- 
teptionable in the play he mentions, 


without dwelling ſo much as he might 
have done on the author's moſt excel- 


I a 
in queſtion my own ſhallow under- 


lent talent of humour. The pleafant 


pictures he has drawn of life, ſhould 


have been more k indly mentioned, at the 


ſame time that he baniſhes his witches, 


* who are too dull devils to be attacked 


with ſo much warmth. 

M. see ka res, FE 0 1 4 
| TPON a report that Moll White ha 
U followed you to town, and as to 


act a part in the Lancaſhire-witches, I 


went faſt week to ſee that play, It was 
my fortune to fit next to a country juſ- 
tice of the peace, a neighbour, as he 
ſaid; of Sir Roger's, whs pretended to 
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ſhew her to us in one of the dances. 
There was witchcraft enough in the 


entertainment almoſt to incline me to 


believe him; Ben Johnſon was almoſt 


lamed; young Bullock narrowly ſayed 


his neck; the audience was aſtoniſhed; 


and an old acquaintance of mine, a 
erſon of worth, whom I would have 


tance did not know me. 


If you were what the country people 


reported you, a white witch, I could 
have wiſhed you had been there to have 


exerciſed that rabble of broomſticks, 


with which we were haunted for above 


three hours, I could have allowed them 
to ſet Clod in the tree, to have ſcared - 
the ſportſmen, plagued the juſtice, and 


employed honeſt Teague with his holy 
water - This was the proper uſe of them 


in comedy, if the author, had ſtopped 


here; but I cannot conceive what rela- 
tion the ſacrifice of the black lamb, and 
the ceremonies of their worſhip to the 


 deyil, have to the bulineſs of mirth and 


humour 


9 gentleman ho writ this play, 
and has drawn: ſome characters in it 
very juſtly, appears to have been miſled 


in his witchcraft by an unwary follbw.- 


ing the inimitable Shakeſpeare. The. 


incantations in Macbeth have a ſolemni- 


ty admirably adapted to the oecalion'of 
that tragedy, and fill the mind with a. 
ſuitable horror; beſrdes that the witches 


are 2 part of the fiory itſelf, as we find 


it very particularly related in Hector 
Boetiùs, from whom he ſèems to have 


tiken it. This therefore is- a proper 


- machine where the buſineſs is dark, 

horrid, and bloody ; but is extremely 
_ Forcign from the affair of Comedy. 
Subjects of this kin, which are in 


: themſelves diſagrecable;. can at no time 


become entertaining, but by paſſing 


through an imagination like Shake- 
vearc's to form them; for which rea- 


1 ö 
1 My. Dryden would not allow even 


Beaumont and Fleteher capable of imi- 


tating him. | 


But Saake -are's magic could not copy'd be, 


_, Witain that circle none durſt walk but He. 


I ſhould not, however, have troubled 
vou with thele remarks, if there were 
no: ſomething elſe in this comedy, which 


7% We" 2 * 
.* 9 o . 


towed: to in the pit, at two yards diſ- 


therefore 


wants to be exorciſt mort _than"the 


witches: I mean the freedom of ſome 
paſſages, which I ſhould have over- 
ooked, if I had not obſerved that thoſe 


jeſts can raiſe the loudeſt mirth, though 


they are painful to right ſenſe, and an 
outrage upon modeſty. yr. 
Wie müſt attribute ſuch liberties to 
the talte of that age, but indeed by ſuch” 
repreſentations a poet ſacrifices the beſt, 
part of his audience to the worſt ; and, 
as one would think, neglects the boxts 
to write to the 8 127 
I muſt not conclu 
notice of the moral with which this eo- 
medy ends. The two young ladies 
having given a notable example. of out- 
witting thoſe who had a right in the diſ- 
poſal of themz and marrying without 


conſent of parents; one of the injured, 
parties, who is eaſily reconciled, winds. 
up all with this remark— | 


| — Deſign whate'er we will, 


Me are to ſuppoſe that the gallants 
are men of merit, but if they had been. 
rakes the excuſe might have ſerved. as. 
well. Hans Carvel's wife was. of the 
ſame principle, but has expreſſed it with 


a delicacy, which ſhews the is not ſerious. 
in her excuſe, but in a ſort ef humorous. 
philoſophy turns off the thought of her 


guilt, and ſays - 3 
That if weak women go aſtray, y, 
Their ſtars are more in fault than they. 


| This, no doubt, is a full reparation. 
and diſmiſſes the audience with very edi- 


fy ing. impreſſions. 


Theſe things fall under a province 
you have 7 ea. purſued already, and 


for the regulating ſo noble an enter- 
tainment as that of the ſtage. It were 
to be wiſhed .that all who write for it 
hereafter would raiſe their genius, by 
the ambition of pleaſing people of the 
beſt underſtanding; and leave others who 


 ſhew nothing. of the human ſpecjgs but 


riſibility, to ſeek their diver ion at the 
bear- garden, or ſome other privileged 


place, where reaſon and 5 od-manners | 
thei. -**; 


have no right to diſturb 
AUGUST 8, 1711. 


e until I have taken 


There is a fate which over- rules us. Rin. 


emand your. animadverſion, 
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— —rurr EQUAL MOVE ! 
IN AN UNBROKEN YOKE OF FAITHFUL LOVE, 


Tun following letters being ge- 


nuine, and the images of a worthy 


| Paſſion, L am willing to give the old la- 


nour, not a romantic hero or a whining, jo wing. 
coxcomb : this put our life upon aright „ 
baſis. To give you an idea of our re- 


F my vigilanceand ten thouſand wiſhes 


. dy*s admonition to myſelf, and the re- 


preſentation of her own happineſs, a 
place ia my writings. V 


MR. SPECTATOR; AUGUST-9, 1711. 


1 Am no in the ſixty- ſeventh year of 


my age, and read you with approba- 
tion; but methinks you do. not ſtrike at 
the root of the greateſt evil in life, which, 


is the falle notion «f gallantry in loye. 


i 


It is, and has long been, upan a very ill 
foot ; but I who Fave been a wife forty 
years, and was bred in a way that has 
made me ever ſince very happy, ſee 
through the folly of it. In a word, Sir, 


when T was a young woman, all who 


avoided the vices of the age, were very 


carefully educated, and all fantaſtical 


objects were turned out of our fight. 
The tapeſtry hangings, with the great 
and venerable ſimplicity of the Scripture 
tories, had better effects than now the 
loves of Venus and Adonis, or Bacchus 
and Ariadne in your fine preſent prints. 
The gentleman.I am married to made 
loye to me in rapture, but'it was the 
rapture of a Chrittian and a man of ho- 


gard one to another, I incloſe to you 
Leveral of his letters, writ forty years 
ago, when my lover; and one writ the 


other day, after ſo many years cohabi- 


tation. Your ſervant, a 
AxpDROMAcH. 


AVGusT7, 1601. 


for your welfare and: repoſe could 
have any force, you laſt night ſlept in 
ſecurity, and had every good angel in 
your attendance. To have my thoughts 
ever fixed on you, to live in conſtant 
fear of every accident to which human 


life is liable, and to ſend up my hourly 


Prayers to avert them from you; I fay, 


moſt obedient ſervant, 


Hon. Ob. x11. L. 1. v. 18. * 


_ Gr awvirt. 


Madam, thus to think, and thus to ſuf- 


fer, is what I do for her who is in pain 


at my approach, and'calls all my tender 
ſorrow impertinence. You are now be- 
fore my eyes, my eyes that axe-ready to 
flow with tenderneſs, but cannot give 
relief to my guſhing heart, that dictates 
what I am now ſaying, and yearns te 
tell you all it's achings. How art thou, 
oh my ſul, ſtolen from thyſelf! How 


is all thy attention broken! My books 


are blank, paper, and my friends in- 
truders, I have no hope of quiet but 


from yourpity: to grant it, would make 
more Jer our Ms arg : To give pain 


is the tyranny, to make happy the true 


empire of beauty. If you would conſi- 


der aright, you would find an agreeable 


change in diſmiſſing the attendance of a 


ſlave,. to receive the complaiſance of a 
companion. I bear the former in hopes 
of the latter condition: as I live in chains 
without murmuring at the power which 
inflits them, ſo I could enjoy freedom 
without forgetting the mercy that gave 


it. Madam, I am your moſt devoted, 


* 


Though 1. made him no declarations 
4n bis fayour, you fee he had hapes of 


me when he writ this in the month fol- 


MADAM, 


BEFORE the light this mornin 
dawned upon the earth, J waked, 


and lay in expeCtation of it's return, not 
| give any new ſenſe of joy 
to me, but as I hoped it would bleſs you . 
with it's chearful face, after a quiet 
- which I wiſhed you laſt night. If my 


that it could 


prayers are heard, the day appeared with 
all the influence of a merciful Creator 
upon your perſon and actions. Let 
others, my lovely charmer, talk of a 
blind being that diſpoſes their hearts, I 


have not a thought which relates to you, 


that I cannot with confidence beſeech the 

all. ſeeing Power to bleſs me in. May Fe 

he direct you in all . ſteps, and re-. 
| 2 M 2 — 


ward 
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contemn their low images of love. I 
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- -. NIEXT to the influence of Heaven, 


— 


ward your innocence, your ſanctity of my everyngs in ſo ſweet 4 conyerſation, 
manners, your prudent youth, and-be- and have the eſteem of a woman of Four 
coming Perg with the continuance of merit, has in it a particular ty of ap- 


his grace and protection! This is an pineſs no more to be expreſſed than re- 


unuſual language to ladies; but you turned. But I am, my lovely creature, 
have a mind elevated above the giddy . contented to be on the obliged fide, and 


notions of a ſex enſnared by flattery, to employ all my days in new endea- 
and miſled by a falſe and ſhort .adorati- vours to coyvince you and all the world 
tion into a ſolid and long contempt. of the ſenſe I have of your condeſcenſion 
Beauty, my faireſt creature, palls in the in chuſing, Madam, your moſt faith- 
ſſeſſion, but I love allo your mind; ful, moſt obedient humble ſervant. 
your ſoul is as dear to me as my own;  _ JJ 8 
and if the advantages of a liberal edu- He was, when he writ the following 
cation, ſome knowledge, and as much letter, as agreeable and pleaſant a man 


contempt of the world, joined with the as any in England. . 


endeavours towards alife of ſtrict virtue | GE ot Ts | 
and religion, can qualify me to raiſe mManpan, . OCT. 20, 1671. 


new ideas in a breaſt ſo well diſpoſed as IBes pardon that my paper is not finer, 
yours is, our days will paſs away with + but I am forced to write from a cof- 
Joy; and old age, inſtead of introduc- fee-houſe where I am attending about 


ing melancholy proſpects of decay, give buſineſs. There is a dirty crowd of 


us hope of eternal youth in a better life. buſy faces all around me talking of mo- 
I have but few minutes from the duty ney, while all my ambition, all my 


of my employment to write in, and wealth, is love: love which animates my 


without time to read over what I have heart, ſweetens my humour, enlarges 


writ, therefore beſeech you to pardon ay ſoul, and affects every action of my 
lit 


he firſt hints of my mind, which I have life. It is to my lovely charmer I owe 
expreſſed in ſo little order. I am, dear- that many noble ideas are continually 
eſt creature, your moſt obedient, moſt . affixed to my words and actions: it is 
devoted fervant. the gatural effect of that generous paſ- 
. . ſion to create in the admirer ſome ſimi- 
The two next were written after the litude of the object admired; thus, my 


day for our marriage was fixed, dear, am I every day to improve from 


f „„ ſo ſweet a companion. Look up, my 
 _MADAN, SEPT. 25, 1767. fair-one, to that Heaven which made 
II is the hardeſt thing in the world to thee ſuch, and join with me to implore 

be in love, and yet attend buſineſs: it's influence on our tender innocent 
as for me, all that ſpeak to me find me hours, and beſeech the Author of love 
out, and I muſt lock myſelf up, or to bleſs the rites he has ordained, and 
other people will do it for me. A gen- mingle with our happineſs a juſt ſenſe 
tieman aſked me this morning what of our tranſient condition, and a reſig- 
news from Holland; and I anſwered— nation to his will, which only can re- 


© She is exquiſitely handſome.” An- gulate our minds to a ſteady endeavour 
Other deſired to know when I had been to pleaſe him and each other. I am, 


laſt at Windlor, I replied— She de- for ever, your faithful ſervant. 
< ſigns to go with me.' Priytheeallow «© _ _ „ 
me at leeſt to kiſs your hand before the I will not trouble you with more let 


appointed day, that my mind may be ters at this time; but if you ſaw the 


in ſome compolure. Methinks I could poor withered hand which ſends you 
write a volume to you, but all the lin- theſe minutes, I am ſure you,will {mile 
guaye on earth would fail in ſaying how to think that there is one who is ſo gal- 
mach, and with what diſintereſted paſ- lant as to ſpeak of it ſtill as ſo welcome 
ion, I am ever yours a2 a preſent, after forty years poſſeſſion of 
| = the woman whom he writes to. 
 SEPTEMRER 30, 1677. x 2 | 
SEVEN IN THE MORNING, MADñDAM, 55 JUNE 23, 1711. 
DEAR .CREATURF, | | J Heartily beg your pardan for my 
| 0 * omiſſion to write yeſterday. It was 
I am to thank you that I ſee the no failure of my tender regard for you; 
returning day with pleaſurg, To pals but haying been very much perplexed in 
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ie 


go home to b 
we ordinarily underſtand by the word 


* 


my taouphts on the ſubject of my laſt, 
mademe determine to ſuſpend ſpeaking 
of it until I came myſelf., But, my 
Jovely- creature, know it is not in the 
power of age, or misfortune, or any 
other accident which bangs over human 


i - . 


— 
/ 
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vod EST VIVERE SED VALERE vIT A. 
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Life, to take from me the pleaſing eſteem 


I have for you, or the memory of the 


bright Higure you appeared in when you 


gave your hand and heart to, Madam, 


your moſt grateful huſband, and obe- 


dient Krvant. 


7 


Man. Er 10. LK. 1. 8. 


To BREATHE, 15 NOT TO LIVE, BUT ra BE WELL. 


I is an unreaſonable thing ſome men 
1 expect of their acquaintance, They 


are ever complaining that they are out 
of order, or diſpleaſed, or they know 


not how; and are fo far from letting 


That be a reaſon for retiring to their own 
homes, that they make it their - 
ment for coming into company. What 
has any body to do with accounts of a 


man's being indiſpoſed but his phyſi- 


cian? If a man laments in company, 


_ Where the reſt are in humour enough to 
enjoy themſelves, he ſhould not take it 


ill if a ſervant is ordered to preſent him 


with a porringer of caudle or p ſet- 


drink, by 12 of admonition that he 
That part of life which 


Converſation, is an indulgence to the 


ſociable part of our make; and ſhould 


Incline us to bring our proportion of 
good-will or good-humour among the 
triends we meet with, and not to trouble 


them with relations which muſt of ne- 


ceſſity oblige them to by real or feigned 
affliftion, Cares, diftreſfes, diſeaſes, 


uncaſineſſes, and diſlikes of our own, 


are by no means to be obtruded upon 


Dur friends. If we would conſider how 


little of this viciſſitude of motion and 


reft, which we call life, is ſpent with 


ſatisfaction, we ſhould be more tender 
of our triends, than to bring them little 
ſorrows which do not belong to them. 


There is no real life, but chearſul life; 


therefore valetudinarians ſhould beſworn 
before they enter into company, not to 
ſay a word of themſelves until the meet- 


ing breaks up. It is not here pretended, . 


fhat we ſhould be always fitting with 


_ Chaplets of flowers round our heads, or 
de crowned witk roſes in order to make 
our entertainment agreeable to us; but 


if, as it" is uſually obſerved, they who 


- Feſolve to be merry, ſeldom are ſo; it 
will be much more unlikely for us to be 


lity in the mind. 


well pleaſed, if they are admitted who 


are always complaining they are ſad. 
Whatever we do, we ſhould keep up the 
cheartulneſs of our ſpirits, and never, 
let. them fink below, an inclination at 
leaſt to be well-pleaſed : the way to this, 
is to keep our bodies in exerciſe, our 
minds at eaſe. That infipid ſtate where. 
in neither are in vigour, is not to be ac- 
counted any part of our portion of be- 
ing. When we are in the ſatis faction 


of ſome innocent pleaſure, or purſuit of 


ſome Jaudable defign, we are in the poſ- 


ſeifion of life, of human life. Fortune 
will give us diſappointments enough, 


and nature is attended with infirmities 
enough, without our adding to the un- 
happy fide of our account r ſpleen 
or | turbo; Poor Cottilus, amon 

ſo many real evils, a chronical diſtem- 
per and a narrow fortune, is never heard 


to complain: that equal ſpirit of his, 


which any man may have, that, like 


him, will conquer pride, vanity; and 


affectation, and ſollow nature, is not 
to be broken, becauſe it has no points 
to contend for. To be anxious for no- 
thing but what nature demands as ne- 


ceffary, if it is not the way to an eſtate, 


is the way to what men aim at by getting 
an eſtate. This temper will prefervs 


health in the body, as well as tranquil- 


world in an hurry, with the fame ſcorn ' 
that a ſober perſon ſees a man drunk. 
Had he been-contented with what ht 


ought to have been, how could, fays he, 


ſuch a one have met with ſuch a diſap- 


poi-1tment ? If another had valued d 8 


miſtreſs for wuat he ought to have loved 
her, he had not been in her power: if 


her virtue had had a part of his paſſion, _ 


her levity had been his cure; ſhe could 
not then have-been falſe and amiable at 
the ſame time. | 


| Since we cannot promiſß ourſelves 
| | | canſtant 


_ A 


- 


Cottilus ſees the 
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a temper as may be our beſt ſupport in 
the decay of it. Uranius has * at 


a health, let us 1 at ſuch 


. . that compoſure of ſoul, and wrought 
Hhigaſelf up to ſuch a negle& of every 


thing with which the generality of man- 
Kind is enchanted, that noth 

acute pains can give him diſturbance, 
and againſtthoſe too he will tell his in- 


Amate friends he has a ſeoret which 


gives him preſent eaſe. Uranius is ſo 


thoroughly perſuaded of another life, 


and endeavours ſo ſincerely to ſecure an 
intereſt in it, that he looks upon pain 
but as. a quickening of his pace to an 


Þome, where he ſhall be better provided 


for than in his preſent apartment. In- 
Read of the melancholy views which 


others are apt to give themſelves, he 


will tell you that he has forgot he is 
mortal, nor will he think of himſelf as 
Fach. He-thinks at the time of his 
birth he entered into an eternal being; 
and the ſhort article of death he will not 
allow an interruption of 4ife, ſince that 
moment is not of half the duration as is 


this ordinary ſleep. Thus is his being 


one uniform. and conſiſtent ſeries of 


echearful diverſions, and moderate cares, 


without fear or hope of futurity. Health 


_ to him is more than pleaſure to another 
man, and ſickneſs leſs affecting: to him 


than indiĩſpoſit ion is to others. . 
Imuſt confels, if one does not regard 


life after this. manner, none but ideots 
tolerable pa- 


can paſs it away with any 
tience. Take a fine lice, who is of a 


delicate frame, and you may obſerve 


from the hour ſhe rifes a certain weari- 


neſs of all that paſſes about her. 1 


know more than one who is much t90 
nice to be quite alive. They are ſick 


_ of ſuch ſtrange trightful people that they 


meet; one is ſo aukward, and another 
ſo diſagreeable, that it looks like a pen- 
ance to breathe the ſame air with them. 
Vou ſee this is ſo very true, that a great 
part of ceremony and good- breeding 
among the ladies turns upon their un- 
eaſineſs; and I will undertake, if the 
how-d'ye ſervants of our women were 
to make a weekly bill of ſickneſs, as 
the pariſh-clerks do of mortality, you 
would 


5, A 


ing but 


not find in an account of ſeven 


a. 
* 


days, one in thirty that was not down- 
right ſick or indiſpoſed, or but a very 
little better than ſhe was, and ſo forth. 

It is certain that to enjoy life and 
health as a conſtant feaſt, we ſhould not 
think pleaſure neceſſary; but, it poſſible, 
to arrive at an equality of mind. It is 
as mean to be overjoyed upon occaſions 
of good - fortune, as to be dejected in 
circumſtances of diftreſs. Laughter in 
one condition, is as unmanly as weep- 


ing in the other. We ſhould not form 


our minds to expect tranſport on every 
occaſion, but know how. to make it en- 
joyment to be out of pain. Ambition, 
envy, vagrant deſire, or impertinent 


mirth, will take up our minds, without 


we can poſleſs ourſelves in 9 ſobriety 
of heart which is above all pleaſures, 
and can be felt much better than de- 
ſcribed. But the ready wy, I believe, 
to the right enjoyment of life, is by a 


proſpect towards another to have but à 


very mean opinion of it. A great au- 
thor of our time has ſet this in an excel- 


lent light, when with a philaſophic pity 


of human life, he ſpoke of it in his 
Theory of the Earth iy the following 
manner... 3 es Sa 
For what is this life but a circula- 
© tion of little mean actions? We lie 
« down and riſe again, drels and ui: 
« dreſs, feed and wax hungry, work or 
c play, and are weary, and then we lie 
« down again, and the circle returns. 
Wie ſpend the day in trifles, and when. 
« the night comes we throw ourſelves 
into the bed of folly amongſt dreams 
and broken thoughts and wild ima- - 
© ginations. Our reaſon lies aſleep by 
© us, and we are for the time as errant 
« brutes as thoſe that ſleep in the ſtalls 
c 
c 
« 
o 
c 
« 
5 
= 
( 
; 
c 
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or in the field. Are not the capaci- 
ties of man higher than theſe? And 
ought not his ambition and expecta- 
tions to be greater? Let us be adven- 
turers for another world: it is at leaſt 
2 fair and noble chance; and there is 
nothing in this worth our thoughts or 
our paſſions. If we ſhould be difap- 
pointed, we are ſtill no worſe Than 
the reſt of our fellow-mortals; and if 
weſucceed in our expectations, we are 
eternally happy. Ne fits + 
| Ne CLV. 
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vou SHALL SEE HOW NICE A JUDGE OF BEAUTY IA. 


it began. The philoſophers have felt 
it's influence ſo ſenſibly, that almoſt 
every oue of them has left us ſome ſay- 


ing or other, which intimated that he 


too well knew the power of it. One has 
told us that a gracefu] perſon is a more 
pou recommendation than the beſt 
tter that can be writ in your favour. 
Another deſires the poſſeſſor of it to con- 
ider it as a mere gift of nature, and not 
any perfection of his own. A third calls 


a ſhort-lived tyranny ; a fourth, a 
ſilent fraud, beeaule it impoſes upon us 


without the: help of language; but I 
think Carneades ſpoke as much like a 

hiloſopher as any of them, though more 
like a lover, when he called it royalty 
without force. It is not indeed to be 
denied, that there is ſomething irreſiſti- 
ble ina beauteous form; the moſt ſevere 


will not pretend, that they do not feet 


an immediate prepoſſeſſion in favour of 
the handſome. No one denies them the 
privilege of being firſt heard, and being 
regarded before others in matters of or- 
dinary conſideration. At the ſame time 
the handſome ſhould conſider that it is 
a poſſeſſion, as it were, foreign to them. 
No one can give it himſelf, or preſerve 
it when they have it. Yet ſo it is, that 
prone can hear any quality in the world 
better than beauty. It is the con, ola - 
tion of all who are naturally too much 
affected with the force of it, that a little 
attention, if a man canattend with judg- 
ment, will cure them. | Handſome peo- 
ple uſually are ſo fantaſtically pleaſed 


with themſelves, that if they do not kill 


⁊t firſt ſrght, as the phraſe is, a ſecond 
interviewdiſarms them of all their power. 
But F/fhall make this paper rather a 
warning: piece to give notice where the- 
danger is, than to propoſe inſtructions 
how to avoid it when you have fallen 
in the way of it. Handſome men ſhall 
be the ſubjets of another 'chapter, 
the women ſhall take up the preſent dif 
eourle.. 0 . 25 BL, 1 8. 8 


FEAUTY - has been the delight 
and torment of the world-ever ſince 


had ſhe not ſo much wit. 


always be both. 


Amaryllis, who has been in town but 
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one winter, is extremely improved with 


the arts of good-breeding, without leav= 
ing nature. She has not loft the native 
ſimplicity of her aſpect, to ſubſtitute 


that patienee of being ftared at, which 


is the uſual. triumph and diſtinct ion of a 
towyn- lady. In publ 
meet her careleſs eye diverting itſelf 
with the objects around her, inſenſible 
that ſhe herſelf is one of the brightelt in 
the place; |. 74 e 


J 


than one by art. If it were poſſible for 
her to let her fan or any limb about her 
reſt, ſne would do ſome part of the exe- 


- Dukciffais quite of anothermake; ſhe 5 
is almoſt a beauty by nature, hut more 


ic aſiemblies you 


cution the meditates; but though ſne 


deſigns herſelf a prey, ſhe will not ſtay 


to be taken. No painter can give on 


words for the different aſpects of Dul- 


appears: ſo little does ſne accompliſh 
what ſhe takes e pl 
gay and careleſs: *  - 


M lerah is attended with all the charms 


of woman and accompliſnments of man. 


It is not to be doubted but ſne hav &@ ' 


great deal-of wit, if ſhe were not ſuch æ 
beauty; and ſhe would have more beauty 


prevents her excellence ies from walking 
ſuch a thing, it muſt be done with ſuch 
inclination to Jook very careleſs, there 


is ſueb a {mart A to be ſaid at the 
ſame time, that the deſign of being ad- 


mired deſtroys itſelf. Thus the un- 
happy Merah, though a wit and beauty, . 


is allowed to be neither, becauſe ſhe will 


Albaeinda has . 66-wettat 


Affectation 


pains for, to be 


ower of pleaſing. Her form is ma- 


jeſtie, but her aſpect humble. All good 
men ſhould beware of the deſtroyer. 
She will ſpeak ta you like your ſiſter un- 


til ſhe hag you ſure; but is the n. oſt vexa-/ 


tious of tyrants when you are ſo. Her 
_ famiharity of behaviour, | 
| | £ Wueſtions, 


her inditferent 


— 


ciſſa in half a moment, wherever ſne 


together. If the has a mind to {peak 
an air of her body; and if ſhe has an 


\ 


— 0: 
_ queſtions, and general converſation, 
make the filly part of her votaries full 
of hopes, while the wiſe fly from her 
power. She well knows ſhe is too beau - 
tiful and too witty to be indifferent to 
- any who converſe with her, and therefore 
' knows ſhe does not leſſen herſelf by fa- 
miliarity, but gains occaſions of admi- 
ration, by feeming ignorance of her per- 
ſections. 5 N 
; - Pudoſia adds to the height of her ſta- 
ture a nobility of ſpirit which ſtill diſtin- 
5 | Kew her aboye the reſt of her ſex- 


auty in others is lovely, in others 
agreeable, in others attractive; but in 
Eudoſia it is commanding : love towards 


Eudoſia is aJentiment like the love of 


Flory. The lovers of other women are 


ſlortened into fondneſs, the admirers of 
Eudoſia exalted into ambition 

Eucratia preſents herſelf to the ima- 
gination with a more kindly pleaſure; 


and as ſhe is woman, her praiſe is wholly. 
teminine. If we were to form an image 

of dignity in a man, we ſhould give him 
ntial to 


wiſdom and valour, as being 
the character of ee ee In like 
manner, if you deſcribe a right woman 


in. a laudable fenſe, ſhe ſhould have 
gentle ſoftneſs, tender fear, and all thoſe 
parts of life, which diſtinguiſh her from. 


the other ſex 5 with ſame ſubordination 


a to it, but ſuch an inferiority that makes 
ber ſtill more lovely. Eucratia is that 


creature, ſne is all over woman, kind- 
webs is all her art, and beauty all her 
arms. Her look, her voice, her geſture, 
- -and whole behaviour is truly feminine. 
A goodneſs mixed with fear gives a 


U 
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tincture to all her behavibur. It would 

be ſavage to offend her, and cruelty to 
uſe art to gain her. Others are heauti- 


7 


ful, but Eucratia, thou art beauty! 


Omnamante is made for deceit, ſhe 


has an aſpect as innacent as the famed 
Lucrece, but a mind as wild as the more 
famed Cleopatra. Her face ſpeaks a 
yeſtal, but her heart a Meſſalina. Who 
that beheld Ommamante's negligent un- 
obſerving air, would believe that/ſhe hid 


under that regardleſs manner the witty 


proſtitute, the rapacious wench, the pro- 
digal courtezan? She can; when ſhe 


pleaſes, adorn thoſe eyes with tegrs like 


an infant that is chid; ſhe can caſt down 
that pretty face in confuſion, while you 
rage with jealouſy, and ſton at her per- 
fidiouſneſs; ſhe can wipe her eyes, trem - 
ble and look frighted, until you think 


yourſelf a brute for your — oyyn | 
: yourſelf an offender, beg pardon, and 


make her new preſents. - © B42 

But I go too far in reporting only the 
0 s in beholding the beauteous, 
which I defign for the inſtruct ion of the 


fair as well as their beholders; and ſhall. 


end this rhapſody with mentioning what 
I. thought was well enough ſaid of an 
ancient ſage to a beautiful youth, whom 
he ſaw admiring his own figure in braſs. 


What, ſaic the philoſopher, © conld 
1 that image of yours ſay for itſelf if 1 
could fprak? — It might ſay, an- 


ſwered the youth, © that it is very beau- 


© tiful.'—< And are not you athamed,* 


replied the cynic; © to value yourſelf upon 


> 


is eapable?” -- / 


© that only of which a piece OR 


a 


THEIR "FOLLY PLEADS THE PRIVILEGE OF WALT u. 


F the following enormities are not 
4 amended upon the firſt mention, 1 
coffee-houſes and accidental companies, 
as well as in mote formal debates. A- 
mong many other things which your 


deſire farther notice from my corre- 


MR., SPEOTATOR, - 


Am obliged to you for your difeourſe 


the other day upon frivolous diſpu- 
tuants, who with great warmth, and enu- 


meration of many circumſtances and au- 
thorities undertake to prove matters 


wich nobody living denies. You can- 


not employ yourſelf more uſcfally thar 
in adjuſting the laws of diſpyjation in 


own experience muſt ſuggeſt to ous it 
will be very obliging if you pleaſe to 


take notice of wagerers. I will nat here 
repeat what Hudibras ſays of ſuch diſpu- 
tants, which is ſo true, that it is almaſt 


proverbial; but ſhall only aaquaint you 


with a ſet of young fellows of the _ 


% 


* 


A a * . y- 
x 
4 


IF 4 


| of court; whole fathers hare provide 
for them ſo plentifully, that they need 
not be very antious to ger law into their 

. heads for the ſervice of their country at 
the bar; but are of thoſe who are ſent, 

_ -as the phraſe of parents is; to the Tem- 


— 
* 


2 


One of theſe gentlemen is yery loud and 
quent, and being in his nature troubled 
-with an humour of contradiction, though 
withal exceſſive ignorant, he has found 
a way to indulge this temper, go on in 
iclleneſs and ignorance, and yet ſtill 
give himſelf the air of a very learned 
and knowing man, by the ſtrength of 
his. pocket. The misfortune of the 
thing is, I Have, as it happens ſome- 
times, a greater ſtock of learning than 
of money. The gentleman I am ſpeak - 
ing of, takes advantage of the narrow- 
nels of my circumſtances in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he has read all that I can pre- 
tend to, and runs'me down with ſuch a 
poſitive air, and with ſuch powerful ar- 
ments, that from a very learned per- 
on Lam thought a mere pretender; Not 
, 2 ago L was relating that I had read 
ich a paſſage in Tacitus, up ſtarts my 
young. gentleman in a full company, 
and pulling out his purſe, offered to lay 
me ten guineas, to beſtaked immediate- 
iy in that gentleman's hands, pointin 
_ to ane ſmoking at another table, that 
was utterly miſtaken. I was dumb for 
want of ten guineas; he went on unmer- 
sifully to triumph over my ignorance 
how to take him up, and toll x whole 
room he had read Tacitus twenty times 
over, and ſuch a remarkable incident as 
that could not eſcape him. He has at 
this time three conſiderable wagers de- 
pending between him and ſome of his 
companions, who are rich enough: to 
hold an argument with him. He has 
five guineas upon queſtions in -geogra- 
phy, two that the Iſle of Wight is a 
peninſula, and three guineas to one that 
by; the-world jo rannds; Wis haje's gentle- 


; eG ww. 0.0 n 


deals mightily in antique ſcandal ;- my 
diſputant has laid him twenty pieces 
upon a- point of -hiſtory, to wit, that 
Cæſar never lay with Cato's ſiſter, as is 
to (c candalouſly reported by ſome people. 
f There are ſeveral of this fort of fel- 
lows: m-.town; who wager themſelves” 
into ſtateſmen, hiſtorians, geographers, 
mathematicians, and every other art, 
When. the $ with whom they talk 
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ple, to know-how: ia keep their own, © 


eaptiaus at a coffee-houſe which I fre- 


rupt us in our lawful diſcourſe, as much 


2 


ovided have not wealth equal. to their learning. . 


I beg of you to prevent, in theſe young 
* ef avs Ades way to Aden. 
which: coſts other people ſo much time 
and pains, and you will oblige _ © 
Tour humble ſeryant.- 
 COPFRE-yOUSE! NXYAR THE Tur, 
C 


F * 


„M. SPECTATOR, 7 
HERE is a young gentleman that 
Ar ſings opera tunes, or whiſtles in a 
full houſe, Pray let him know that 
he has no right to act here as if he 
were in an empty room. Be pleaſed to 
divide the ſpecies of a public room, and 
certify whiſtlers, fingers, and common 
orators, that are heard further than their 
Naar of their room comes to, that the 
aw is open, and that there is an equity 
which will relieve us from ſuch as inter- 


as againſt ſuch as ſtop us on the road. 

5 Fr. theſe perſons, Mr, Spectator, to 

- be ſuch treſpaſſers as the officers in your * 
ſtage coach, and am of the ſame ſenti- 
ment with counſellor Ephraim, It is 
true the young man is rich, and, as the 
vulgar ſay, needs not care for any body - 
but ſure that is no authority for-him to 
go whiſtle where he pleaſes. 1 


I am, Sir, your molt humble ſervant. 


„ 


and here are ſtudents that learn upon the 
hautboy; pray deſirę the benchers, that 
all lawyers who are proficients in wind- 
muſic may lodge to the Thames. 


NR. SPECTATOR. e 

WE are a company of young women 

1” * who paſs our time very much to- | 

ether, and obliged by the mercenary 

humour of the men to be as mercenarilz 

inclined as they are. There viſits amon, 9 758 

us an old bachelor whom each of us has 

a mind to: The fellow is rich, and 
knows he may have any of us, therefore 

is particular to none, but exceſſively ill. _ 


* 0 


man comes. to our coffee - houſe, who bred. His pleaſantry conſiſts in romp- 


ing, he ſnatches kiſſes by ſurprize, puts 
his hand in our necks, tears our fans, 

robs us of ribbons, forces letters out of - 

our hands, looks into any of our papers, 

and à thouſand other rudeneſſes. Now 
what I will deſire of you is to acquaint 

him, by printing this, that if he does 

not marry one of us very ſuddenly, we 
have all agreed, the next time he pre- 
tends to be merry, to affront him, ana 
VV „ 
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P. 8. Thaye chambers in the Temple. 
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Vour conſtant reac 


à merry fellow. 
admirable writer the author of. The 


uſe him like a clown as he is. In the 
name of the ſiſterhood I take leave of 


you, and am, as they all are, 

ne eie. 
MR. SPECTATOR) / VV 
1 And ſeveral others of your female 
= readers, have conformed ourſelves to 
your rules, everl 
'There is not one of us but has reduced 


our outward petticoat to -it's ancient 


eed 


ſizable circumference; e indec 
we retain {till a quilted one underneath ; 
which makes us not altogether uncon- 
formable to the faſhion ; but it is on con- 
dition, Mr. Spectator extends not his 


cenſure too far. But we find you men T 


25 


* CXLVL FRIDAY, AUGUST 7. | 


' | 


3 


ALL GREAT MEN ARE in 3bMg DEGREE INSPIRED, + 


. WI the higheſt pleaſure our | 


minds are capable of enjoying 


with compſure, when we read ſublime . 
thoughts communicated to us by men 
of great genius and eloquence. Such is 


the entertainment we meet with in the 
hiloſophic' parts of Cicero's writings. 
ruth and good ſenſe have there ſo 


charming a dreſs, that they could hard-- 


iy be more agreeably repreſented” with 
the addition of poetical fiftion and the 


power of numbers. This ancient au- 
© thor, and a modern one, have fallen into 
my hands within theſe few days ; and 


the impreſſions they have left upon me, 
have at the preſent ps ſpoiled me for 
The modern is that 


Theory of the Earth. The ſubjects 


Vith which I have lately been enter- 
tained in them both bear à near affinity; 


they are upon inquiries into hereafter, 
and the thoughts of the latter ſeem to 
me to be-railed above. thoſe of the for- 


mer, in proportion to his advantages of 
1 hy and Revelation. 
m 


a. If Thad a 
to it, I could not at preſent talk 


of any thing elſe; therefore ſhall tranſ- 


late a paffage in the one, and tranſcribe 


a paragraph out of the other, for the ſpe- 


culation of this day. Cicero tells us, 
that Plato reports Socrates, upon re- 


cons his Tentence, to have ſpoken to 
5 1 Jakes | 


ges in the following manner. 


to our very dreſs. 


ſecretly approve our practice J imitae- 
ing our pyfamidical. form. The ſkirt 
of your faſhionable coats forms as large 


_ a circumference as our petticoats; as 


theſe are ſet out with whalebone, fo are 
thoſe with wire, to increaſe and ſuſtain 
the bunch ef fold that hangs down on 
each fide ; and the hat, I perceive, is 
decreaſed in juſt proportion to our head- 


dreſſes. We make a regular figure, 
but I defy your mathematics to give 


name to the form you appear in. Your 
architecture is mere Gothic, and betrays 


a worſe genius than ours; therefore if 


. are partial to your own ſex, I ſhall 
be leſs than I am no-, * 


Four humble ſervant. 
; eee 5 \ 


NEMO vin MAGNUS SINE ALIQUO AFFLATU DIVING UNQUAM FUIT, | 


\ 


TuULL. | 


© Thave great hopes, O my judges, 
that it is infinitely to my advantage 


things muſt be the conſequence. Death 
muſt take away all theſe ſenſes, or 
convey me to another life... If all ſenſe 
is to be taken away, and death is no 


out dreams, in which we are ſome- 
times buried, O Heavens! how de- 
ſirable is it to die? how many days 
do we know in life preferable to ſuch 


K K „ K „ AG „ 6 


© lived before us do now inhabit, how 
much ſtill happier is it to go from 
© thoſe-who call themſelves Ju gets to 
appear before thoſe that rea! 
< ſuch; before Minos, Rhadamanthus, 
© ZEacus; and Triptolemus, and to meet 
© men who have lived with juſtice and 
truth? Is this, do you think, no hap- 
© py journey? Do you think it nothing 
to ſpeak with Orpheus, Muſcus, Ho- 
© mer, and Heſiod? I would, indeed, ſuf- 
© fer many deaths to enjoy theſe things. 
© With what particular delight ſhould 
Italk to Palamedes, Ajax, and others, 


© who like me have ſuffered by the ini- 
11 ſhould exa- 


© quity of their jud exa 
mine the wiſdom of that great prince, 
vho carried ſuch mighty forces againſt 


Troy; and argue with Ulyſſes and 
8 8 =, hats 1 TEM Arbus, | 


that I am ſent to death; for it muſt 
of neceſſity be, that one of theſe two 


more than that profound ſleep with- 


a ſtate? But if it be true that death is 
© buta aſſage to places which they Who 


ly are 


. © But let not | 
pronounced me an innocent man be 
© afraid of death. No harm can arrive 


THE SPECTATOR.) | 28s 

leave of this ſubject, refle& upon this 
vanity and tranſient 
glory of this habitable world; + HOo¹] 
© by the force of one element vader ny. ps 


« Siſyphus, upon difficult points, as 1 
"Me ed: in converſation here, without be- 


© ing. in danger of being condemned. 
thoſe among you who have 


© at agood man whether dead or living; 
© his affairs are always under the direc-, 
c tion of the Gods; nor will I belieye. 
the fate which is allotted to me myſelf 
this day to have arrived by chance: 
nor have I ought to ſay either againft 
© my judges or accuſers, but that they 
© thought. they did-me an injury—But 
© I detain you too long, it is time that I 


« retire to death, and you to your affairs 
of life; which of us has the better is 
known to the Gods, but to no mortal 

_c math.” . 


The divine Socrates is here repreſent- 


ed in a + rl worthy his great wiſdam 
and philoſophy, worthy the greateſt mere 


ut the mo- 


man that ever breathed. 


dern diſcourſe is written upon a ſubject 

no leſs than the diſſolution of nature it- 

| ſelf. O how glorious is the old age of 

that great man, who has ſpent his time 


in ſuch contemplations as has made this 
being, what only it ſhould be, an educa- 


tion forHeaven! He has,according to the ' 


lights of Reaſan and Revelation, which 
ſeemed to him cleareſt, traced the ſteps 


of Omnipotence: he has, with a celeſ- 
tial ambition, as far as it is conſiſtent 


with humility and devotion, examined 
the ways of Providence, from the crea- 
tion to the diſſolution of the viſible 


world. How pleaſing muſt have been 


the ſpeculation, to obſerve Nature and 
Providence move together, the phyſical 


and moral world march the ſame pace: 
to obſerve paradiſe and eternal ſpring 


the ſear of innocence, troubled ſeaſons - 


and angry ſkies the portion of wicked-- 
neſs and vice. When this admirable - 


author has reviewed all that has paſſed, 
or is to come, Which relates to the habi- 
table world, and run through the whole 


face of it, how could a guardian angel, 
that had attended it through all it's 


courſes or changes, ſpeak more emphati- 


cally at the end of his charge, than does 


our author when he makes, as it were, 
a funeral oration over this globe, look - 
ing to the point where it once ſtoodꝰ, 


.* Let us only, if you pleaſe, to take 


2 
— 6 _ 
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© occaſion on the vani 


© looſe upon the reſt, all the vanities o 


nature, all the works of art, all the la- 
© bours of men, are reduced to nothing. 
All that we admired and adored be- 
fore as great and magnificent, is ob- 5 


© literated or vaniſhed; and another form 


and face of things, plain, fimple, and 
every where the ſame, overſpreads the 

* ©. whole earth. Where are now the great 

empires of the world, and their gre 
imperial cities? Their pillars, tro- 


« phies, and monuments of glory ?.Shew 
me where they ſtood, r 


© this mals of fire? Rome itſelf, eternal 


© Rome, the great city, the empreſs of 
the world, whoſe domination and ſu- 
perſtition, ancient and modern, make 

© a great part of the hiſtory of this earth, 
c what is become of her now? She laid 
© her foundations deep, and her palaces 
© were ſtrong and ſumptuous She 2 


cc glarified herſelf, and lived deliciouſly, 


„ and faid in her heart, I fita queen, 
and ſhall fee no ſorroẽw: but her 
hour is come, ſhe is wiped away from 


© the face of the earth, and buried in 
© everlaſting oblivion. But it is not ci- 


ties only, and works of men's hands, 


© but the everlaſting hills, the mountains 


and rocks of the earth, are melted as 
© wax before the ſun; and“ their 
«© place is no where found. Here ftood 
the Alpes, the load of the earth, that 
covered many countries, and reached 
their arms from the ocean to the Black 


Sea; this huge maſs of ſtone is ſoften- 


tains, and Atlas with his top above 
the clouds; there was frozen Cauca- 
ſus, and Taurus, and Imaus, and the 


Bills, clothed in ice and ſhow. All 


e and marvellous are thy works, juſt 
c and true are thy ways, thou King of 
« Saipts! Hallelujah,” Þ 


* 
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| d the inſcrip- 
tion, tell me the vitor's name. What 
remains, what impreſſions, what dif- 
ference, or diſtinction, do you fee in 


ed and diſſolved as a tender cloud into 
rain, Here ſtood the African moun- 


mountains of Aſia; and yonder to- 
wards the north, ſtood the Riphæan 


theſe are vaniſhed, dropped away So 
the ſnow upon their heads. Great 


8 
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" "PRONUNCIATIO EST VOCIS ET. VULTUS ET GESTUS MODERATLO CUM VENTS. 
= J © 7.4 . N „„ 
| \* <DTLIVERY 16 A GRACEFUL MANAGEMENT or THE VOICE, COUNTENANCE, AND 
3 %% Ne net: 7% 1 HR V 
| «>< SPECTATOR» IS Ee mility, the abſolution with ſuch a com- 
| Ex well reading of the Common- fortable authority, the thankſgivings 
I prayer is of ſo e e with ſuch a religious joy, as made me 
and ſo much neglefted, that I take the feel thoſe affections of the mind in the 
. liberty to offer to your conſideration manner I never did before. To remedy 
| ſome particulars on that ſubject: and therefore the grievance above com- 
what more worthy yourobſervation than plained of, I'humbly propoſe, that this 
| this? A thing ſo public, and of ſo high excellent reader, upon the next and 
| conſequence. It is indeed wonderful, every annual aſſembly of the clergy of 
W' © - that the frequent exerciſe of it ſhould. Sion College, and all other conventions, | 
J_- not make the performers of that duty ſhould read prayers before them. For 
| | more expert in it, This 9 hg as I: then thoſe that are afraid of ſtretchin 
| conceive, preceeds from the little care their mouths, and ſpoiling their ſoft 
that is. taken of their e while voice, will learn to read with clearneſs, 
boys and at ſchool, where when they loudneſs, and ftrength. Others that 
| aregot into Latin, they are looked upon affect a rakiſh negligent air, by folding 
| ,  _ as above Engliſh, the reading of which. their arms, and lolling- on their book, 
> is wholly negle&ed, or at leaſt read to. will be taught a decent behaviour, and 
very little purpoſe, without any due ob- comely erection of body. Thoſe that 
- ſeryations made to them of the proper read fo faſt as if impatient of their work, 
accent and manner of reading; by this may learn to ſpeak deliberately. There 
means they have acquired ſuck ill habits is another ſort of perſons whom I call 
as will not eaſily be removed. The Pindaric readers, as being confined to 
only way that I know of to remedy this, no ſet meaſure; theſe pronounce five or 
| . 3s to propoſe ſome perſon of great ability . ſix words with great deliberation, and 
"5; Sr that way as a pattern for them; exam- the five or ſix ſubſequent ones with as 
| Ep ple being moſt effectual to convince the great celerity; the firſt part of a ſentence 
= r inſtruct the ignorant. with*a very exalted voice, and the lat- 
You muſt know, Sir, I have been a ter part with a ſubmiſſive one: ſome- 
- conſtant frequenter of the ſervice of the times again with one ſort-of a tone, and 
church of England for above theſe four immediately after with a very different 
; Fears laſt paſt, and until Sunday was one. Theſe gentlemen will learn of my 
3 fſeven - night never diſcovered, to ſo great admired reader an evenneſs of voice and 


% | a degree, the excellency of the common- delivery. And all who are innocent of 
„ prayer. When being at St. James's theſe affectations, but read with ſuch 
94 Varlick Hill church, I heard e an indifferency as if they did not under - 
' read fo diſtinctly, ſo emphatically, and ſtand the language, may then be in- 
fo fervently, that it wag next to an im- formed of the art of ad toe : 
poſſibility to be unattentive. My eyes and fervently, how to place the empha- 
dd my thoughts could not wander as ſis, and give the proper acoent to each 
uſual, but were confined to my prayers: : word, and how to vary the voice ac- 
"7 8g I then conſidered I addreſſed myſelf to cording: to the nature of the ſentence. 
LEE the Almighty, and not to a beautiful There is certainly a very great differencg 
- face. And When I reflected on my between. the reading a prayer and 2 
former performances of that duty, I gazette, which I beg of you to inform 
: found 1 had run it over as a matter of - a ſet of readers, who affett, forfooth, 2 
| form, in compariſon to the manner in certain gentleman-like familiarity of 
p 
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which I then diſcharged it. My mind tone, and mend the lan e as they 
£3 wia really affected, and fervent wiſhes go on, crying inſtead of ee and 
| - ccompanied my words, The confeſ- Abſolveth, Pardons and Abſolves. Theſe 


| q ſioůn was read with ſuch a ręſigned ha- are often pretty claſlical ſcholars; and 
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would think it an unpardonable fin to fekt on the people, bs we'fee thiy hae. 
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5 2 Virgil or Martial with ſo little how great an influence would the fer- 
. - taſte as they do divine ſervice, &  viceof our church, containing the bet | 

This indifferency ſeems to me to ariſe prayers that ever were compoſed, ang 
from the endeavour of avoiding the im- that in terms moſt affecting, moſt hum 4 
putation of cant, and the falſe notion ble, and moſt expreffive of our wants, 

. of it. It will be proper therefore to and dependence on the object of our | 
trace the original and fignificatian of worſhip, diſpoſed in moſt propen order, ' JF 
this word. Cant is, by ſome people,” and void of all confuſion ; whatmffuencs,  '. | 

derived from one Andrew Cant, who, I ſay, would theſe ptayers have, werte | 

| they ſay, was a Preſbyterian miniſter in they delivered with adue ertphaſis, and 
\ ome ulliterate uy of Scotland, who by appoſite riſing and variation of voice, 
exerciſe and uſe had obtained the fa- a ſentence concluded with a gentle ca- 
culty, alias gift, of talking in the pul- dence, and; in a word, with ſuch ah accent 

Pit in ſuch a dialeRt, that it is ſaid he and turn of ſpeechas ispeculiartoprayer?” 

As the 3 of worſhip is nom ma- 

naged, in diſſenting congregations, you 

Since Maf. Cant's time it has been un- a ee e THE Phraſes 
derſtood in a larger ſenſe, and ſignifies raiſed by a lively vehemence; in ur 
all ſudden exclamations, whinings, un- own churches, the moſt exalted ſenſe de- 

uſual tones, and in fine all praying and preciated, by a diſpaſſionate indolenee. 

preaching, like the e of the | romembir to have heard Dr. S e fax ? 
reſbyterians. But I hope a proper in his pulpit, of the Common. prayer, 

elevation of voice, a due emphaſis and that, at leaſt, it was as perfect as an 

accent, are not to come within this de- thing of human inſtitutions if the an 

Rug 


was underſtood by none but his own 
Co! tion, and not by all of them. 


ſcription: ſo that our readers may ſtill tkemenwhoerr in this kind would p 

be as unlike the Preſbyterians as they to recolle& the many pleaſantries 5 

pleaſe. The Diſſenters, I mean ſuch as have read upon thoſe who recite good 25 

I have heard, do indeed elevate their things with an ill grace, they wou px 

voices, but it is with ſudden jumps from on to think that what in that caſe is 

the lower to the higher part o them; only ridiculous, in thefnſelves is im- 
And that with ſo little ſenſe or ſkill, that pious. But leaving this to their on 
their elevation and cadence is bawling refle&ions, I ſhall conclude this trouble 


* 


and muttering. They make uſe of an 


emphaſis, but ſo improperly, that it is 
often laced on ſome Wye 
particle, as upon if, or and. Now if 


theſe improprieties have ſo great an ef- T 


* 


with what Cedar ſaid upon the irregu- | 


hrity of tone in one who read beto: 


him Do you read or fing? If you 


: ſing, you ing very ill.” 


Your matt humble ſervant. 


Ne CXLVUI, MONDAY, AUGUST 20. 
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M correſpondents aſſure me, that 
VI the enormities which they lately 

complained of, and I publiſhed 
count of, are fo far from being amend- 
ed, that new evils ariſe every day to in- 


terrupt their converſation, - in contempt - 
My friend who writes 


of my reproofs. 
from the coffee-houſe near the Temple, 
informs me that the gentleman who con- 
ſtantly ſings a voluntary in ſpite of the 


whole company, was more muſical than 
aper; and 
that, but 


ordinary. after readin 7 
bas not been . 
has danced up to the glaſs in the mid- 


- oy 
* T ? * x 
0 % - 


an ac- 2 


Ae of the room, and practiſed minuet- 


* 


UNAs : 


— 
— 
* 


be, ba Hog, Er. II. f. 2. 2122 
| RETTER ONE THORN PLUCK'D OUT, THAN ALL REMAIN. Ws 85 
ſteps to his own humming. The incor——- 
Tigible creature has gone. ſtill farther, 5 


and in the open coffee -houſe, with one 
hand extended as leading a lady in it, 


he has danced both French and count 
dances, and admoniſhed his fuppok 


artner by ſmiles and nods to hold uß 
hand head, and fall back, according to 
the reſpeRive facings and evolution of 

the dance. Before this gentleman Be- 
gan this his exerciſe, he Was pleaſed to 8 
clear his throat by coughing and ſpitting 


a full half hour; and as ſoon as he 


truck up, he appealed to an attorney's 


hit as he 


clerk in the room, whether he 
EN | ought, ; 
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philoſophy. 


nents which a man is 


ought, e Since Ter from death have 


aved me? and then aſked the young 


ns for an anſwer, he fell into the exer- 
ciſe above-mentioned, and practiſed his 


airs to the full houſe who were turned 
upon him, without the leaſt ſhame or. 


repentance for his former tranſgreſſions. 
I am to the laſt degree at a 25 what 


to do with this young fellow, except I 
declare him an outlaw, and pronounce 
it penal for any one to ſpeak to him in 


the ſaid houſe which he frequents, and 


direct that he be obliged to drink his 
tea and coffee without ſugar, and not 
receive from any perſon what 


4 - 


As we in England are a ſober 


" F-Y 
- 


enerally inclined rather to a cer- 
aſhfulneſs of behaviour in public, 
it is amazing whence ſome fellows come 
whom. one meets within this town; they 


do not at all ſeem to be the growth of 


our illand ; the pert, the talkative, all 


ſuch as have no ſenſe of the obſervation. 
of others, are certainly of foreign ex- 
traction. As for my part, I am as 
much ſurpriſed when I ſee a talkative 
| Poglihman, as I ſhould be to ſte the 


Indian pine growing on one of our 


qu ickſet hedges. Where theſe creatures 


95 7 ſun enough to make them ſuch live- 
1 


animals and dull men, is above my 


There are another kind of imperti- 
r rplexed with in 
mixed company, and thoſe are your 
loud ſpeakers : theſe treat mankind as 
xt we were all deaf; they do not expreſs 


but declare themſelves. Many of theſe 


are guilty of this outrage out of vanity, 


der his arm, whether that was an opera- 
core he carried or not? Without ſtay- 


150 (65 | eig ver 3 
thing above mere neceſſaries. 
people, 


becauſe they think all they ſay is well; 


or that they have their own perſons in 
ſuch veneration, that they believe no- 
thing which concerns them can be in- 


ſignificant to any body elſe: For theſe 


people's ſake, I have often lamented 
that we cannot cloſe our ears with as 


much eaſe as we can our eyes: it is very 


uneaſy that we muſt neceſſarily be under 
perſecution. Next to theſe bawlers, is 
a troubleſome creature who comes with 


the air of your friend and your intimate, 
and that is your whiſperer. There is 
one of them at a — 
myſelf frequent; who obſerving me to 
be a man pretty well made for ſecrets, 


ce-houſe which I 


* 


F 
% 


gets by me, and with a whiſper tells 
me things which all the town knows. 
It is no very hard matter to gueſs at the 
ſource of this impertinence, which is 
nothing elſe but a method or mechanic 
art of being wiſe. - You. never ſee any 


frequent in it, whom you can ſuppoſe to 


have any thing in the world to do. 
Theſe perſons are worſe than-bawlers, 

as much as a ſecret enemy is more dan- 
gerous than a declared one. I wiſh this 
my coffce-houſe friend would take this 
for an intimation, that I have not heard 

one word he has told ine for theſe ſeve- 
ral years; whereas he now. thinks, me 
the moſt truſty repoſitory of his ſecrets. 
The whiſperers haye a pleaſant way of 
ending the cloſe converſation, with ſay- 

ing aloud—* Do not you think ſo?“ 
Then vhiſpers again, and then aloud 
© But you know that perſonʒ' then whiſ- 
per again. The thing would be well 
enough, if they whiſpered to keep the 
folly of what they ſay among friends; 
but alas, they do it to preſerve the im- 
portance of their thoughts. I any ſure 
I could name you more-than one perſon 


whom no man living ever heard talk *_ 


upon any ſubje& in nature, or ever faw 
in his whole life with a book in his 
hand, that I know not how can 55 Ke 
ſomething like knowledge of what has 
and does paſs in the world; which you 
would think he learned from ſome fa- 
miliar ſpirit that did not think him 
worthy to receive the whole ſtory., But 
in truth whiſperers deal only in half ac- 
counts of what they entertain you with. 
A great help to their diſcourſe is That 
the town ſays, and people begin to 


c 
talk very freely, and they had it from 
c 


perſons too conſiderable to be named 


© what they will tell you when things 


© are riper. My friend has winked 
upon- me any day fince I came to town 
laſt, and has communicated to me as a 
ſecret, that he deſigned in a very ſhort 
time to tell me a ſecret; but I ſhall know 
what he means, he now aſſures me, in 


» 7 
- 


leſs than a fortnight's tim. 
But I muſtnot omit the dearer part of 
mankind, I mean the ladies, to take up 
a whole paper upon grievances which 
concern the men only; but ſhall humbly - 


propoſe, that we change fools for an ex- 
periment only. A certain ſet of ladies 


complain they are frequently perplexed 
with a viſitant, who affects to be wiſer 


than they are; which character he hopes 


3 4 „ 
5 to 
* : 
p o 
72 . 
* 
£ 


i» 


to preſerve by an obſtinate gravity, and 


great guard againſt diſcovering his opi- 


nion upon any occalion whatſoever, A 
painful filence has hitherto gained him 
no farther advantage, than that as he 
might, if he had behaved himſelf with 
freedom, been èxcepted againſt, but as 
to this and that particular, he now of- 
fends in the whole. To relieve theſe 
ladies, my good friends and correſpon- 


dents, I ſhall exchange my dancing out- 


law foy their dumb viſitant,-and aſſign 


the ſilent gentlemen all the haunts of 


the dancer: in order to which I have 
ſent them by the penny-poſt the follow- 
ing letters for their conduct in the 
new converſations 


8 * 2 a I& 748 " 


'F Have, y. u may be ſure, heardof your 
=» trregularities without regard to my 
obſervations upon you; but ſhall not. 


treat you with ſo much rigotr as yo 


deſerve. If you will give yourſelf the 
trouble to repair to the place mentioned 


in the poſtſcript to this letter at ſeven 
this evening, you will be conducted 


into a ſpacious room well lighted, where 
there are ladies and muſic. You will 
ſee a young lady laughing next the 
window to the ſtreet; you may take her 


i 1 


7 - 


mon taſte of the ſex. 


Affect the haughty and the proud, 


Ne CXIIX. TUESDAY, AUGUST at. 
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out, for the loves you as well as ſliè does 
any man, though the never faw you' 
before. She never thought in her life 
any more than yourſelf,” She will not 
be ſurpriſed when you accoſt her, nur 
concerned when you leave her. Haſten 


from 4 place where * Are lau d at; 
to one where you will be adrred. 'You 


are of no conſequence, therefore 
where you will be welcome for being E 
© - © Your moſt humble ſervant, 
STR, ; N a LY 
E ladies whom you viſit, think a 
L wiſe man the moſt impertinenf crea- 
ture living, therefore you cannot be of- 


fended that they are diſpleaſed with vo. 


Why will you take pains to appear wile, 


_ where you would not be the more xſteem- 
ed for being really ſo? Come to us; or- 


get the gigglers; and let your inelina- 
tion nd aug with you whether” you. 
ſpeak or are filent ; and letall fuch wo- 


men as are in a clan or ſiſterhood, gu 


their own way; there is no room for you 

in that company who are of the com- 

For women born to be controll'd ; 
Stoop to the forward and the bold; 


The gay, the frolic, and the loud. 7 : 


uf IN MANO SIT QUEM ESSE DEMENTEM VELIT, - 
CRM SAPERE, QUEM' SANARI, QUEM IN MORBUM INJICly - 
QUEM CONTRA AMARI, QUEM ACCERSIRI, QUEM EXPETI«. 


Cl. AUD TUuLL. 


WHO HAS IT IN HER POWER TO MAK R ANY MAN MAD, OR IN HIS SENSES3 SICK 
OR IN HEAL TH : AND WHO SAR CHOOSE THE OBJECT OF HER AFFECTYIONS 


AT PLEASURE, 
HE following letter and my an- 
12 the youn widow of a country 
| 23 who has left me entire 
miſtreſs. of a large fortune, Which he 
agreed to as an equivalent for the diffe- 
rence in our years. 
ſtances it is not extraordinary to have a 
crowd of admirers; which have abridg- 
ed in my own thoughts, and reduced to 


a couple of candidates only, both young, 
and neither of them diſagreeable in their 


by 


* 


ſwer ſhall take up the preſent ſpe-" 


of what he has, 
going to confer an obligation on me; 
and the readineſs he accoſts me with 
makes me jealous I am only hearing a 


In theſe circum- 


td a hundred women before. 


Geo 


| perſons : according to the common way 
of co 


uting, in one the eſtate more 
than deſerves my fortune, in the other 


my fortune more than deſerves the eſtate. 


When I conſider the firſt, I own I am 
ſo far a woman I cannot avoid being 
delighted with the thoughts deer | 

ſuch 


great; but then he ſeems to receive 


a degree eee 8 18 Long 20 
e looks as 1 


repetition of the ſame things he has taid 
> Wilkes F”. 
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conſider the other, I ſee myſelf 


- 


proached with ſo much modeſty and re- 

- pet, and ſuch a doubt of himſelf, as 
betrays, methinks, an affection with- 
in, and a belief at the ſame time that he 
himſelf would be the only gainer by my 
conſent. What an unexceptionable hu 
band could I make out of both! but 


_ cluded by your opinion; it 18 abſolute- 
j in your power to diſpoſe of your moſt 
_ obedient ſervant, 8 
)J rene 57 BS YHNIAs 
222 IC DONT LED: 
you do me great honour in your ap- 
Ba lication. to me on this important 
occahon ;. I ſhall therefore talk to you 
with the tenderneſs: of a father, in gra- 
titude for your giving me the authority 
of one. You do not ſeem to make any 
great diſtinction between theſe gentle- 
men as to their perſons; the whole queſ- 
| ban lies upon their circumſtances and 
behaviour; if the one is leſs reſpectful 
becauſe he is rich, and the other more 
obſequious becauſe he is not ſo, they 
are in that point moved by the ſame 
principle, the conſideration of fortune, 
and you muft place them in each other's 
circumſtances, before you can judge of 
their inclination. To avoid confuſion 
in diſcuſſing this point, I will call the 
' richer man Strephon, and the other Flo- 
rio. If you believe Florio with Stre- 
phon's eſtate would behave himſelf as he 
does now, Florio is certainly your,man; 
but if you.think Strephon, were he in 
Florio's condition, would be as obſe- 
quious as Florio is now, you ought for 


your own ſake to chuſe Strephon.;z for 


where the men are equal, there is no an 


doubt riches ought to be a reaſon for 
preference. After this manner, my 
dear child, I would have nam xy 
them from their circumſtances; for you 
are to take it for granted, that he who 
is very humble only becauſe he is poor, 
3s the very ſame man in nature with him 
whois haughty becauſe he is rich. 
When you have gone thus far, as to 
conſider the figure they make towards 
you; you will pleaſe, my dear, next to 
conſider the- appearance you make to- 


5 wards them. If they are men- of diſ- 


gerning, they can obſerve the motives 
pk your heart; and Florio can fee when 
ke is diſregarded. only upon account of 
Fortune, which makes you to him a mer- 

genary creature: and you are ſtill the 


4 
S $1 


- — x 


ap- ſame thing | to Strephon, in 


taking him 
for his wealth only: you are therefore 
to conſider whether you had rather 
oblige, than receive an obligation. 

15 The marriage life is always an inſipid, 
a vexatious, or an happy condition. 
The firſt is, hen tw people of no 


u cou * bot genius or taſte for themſelves meet to- 
ſince that is impoſſible, I beg to be con- 


ether, upon ſuch 2 ſettlement as has 
een thought reaſonable by parents and 
conyveyancers from an exact valuation of 
the land and caſh of both parties: in 
this caſe the young lady's perſon is no 
more regarded, than the houſe and im- 
prpvements in purchaſe of an eſtate; but 
the goes with her fortune, rather than 
er fortune with her. Theſe make u 
the crowd or vulgar of the rich, and Fr 
up the lumber of human race without 
beneficence towards thoſe below them, 
or reſpect towards thoſe above them; 
and lead a deſpicable, independent and 
uſeleſs life, without ſenſe of the laws of 
kindneſs, good-nature, mutual offices, 
and the elegant fatisfattions which flow 
from reaſon and virtue. : 
The vexatious life ariſes from a con- 
junction of two people of quick taſte 
and reſentment, put together for reaſons 
well known to. their friends, in which 
eſpecial care is taken to avoid, what 


they think the chief of evils, poverty, - 


and enſure to them riches, with every 


evil beſides. Theſe good people live in 


aà conſtant conſtraint before company, 


and too great familiarity alone; when 
they are within obſervation, they fret at 
each other's carriage and behaviour; 
when alone they revile each other's per- 
ſon and conduct: in company they are 
in 1 . when only together in 


"FF he happy marriage is, where two 
perſons meet and voluntarilymake choice 


of each other, without principally re- 


garding or neglect ing the circumſtances 
of fortune or beauty. Theſe, may ſtill 
love in ſpite of adverſity or ſickneſs : the 
former we may in ſame meaſure defend 


' ourſelves from, the other is thg portion 


of our very make. When you have a 
true notion. # is ſort of paſſion, your 
ivin 


NYT Of great will. vanzſh out *. 
of your imagination, and you vill 6nd 


love has nothing to do with ſtate. So- 


litude, with the perſon beloved, has 3 


pleaſure, even in a woman's mind, ber 
yard ſhew. or, pomp. - Vou are there: 
fore to confider which of. your overs 
will like you beſt undreſſed, which mn 


% 
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1 nun ch of Florio, and his fortune attain to perſonal perfec- 
2 little diſdain at Strephon's aſſurance tions. If Strephon is not as accomplith- 
erp out What ed and agreeable as Florio, marriage ta. 
an unexceptionable huſband could I you will never wake him ſo; but mar- 
make out of both!* It would there- riage to you may make Florio as rieh as 
| fore, methinks, be a good way to de- Strephon: therefore, to make: a fure 
termine yourſelf: take him in whom purchaſe, employ fortune upon certain- 
what you like is not transferable to an- ties, but do not facrifice certainties to 
other, for if you chuſe otherwiſe, there fortune. I am your moſt obedient 
is no hopes your huſband will ever have humble ſerranrt. © 
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WANT IS THE- SCORN OF EV'&Y WEALTHY FOOL, 
"AND WIT IN RAGS 18 TURN'D TO Mock. 


8 1 was walking in my chamber offers to deſcribe them, are perhaps in 
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FA the morning before I went laſt 


into the country, I heard the hawkers 


with great vehemence crying about a 


paper, intitled, The Ninety - nine 


* Plagues. of an Empty Purle.* I 
had indeed ſome time before obſerved, 
that the orators of Grub Street had 


dealt very much in Plagues. They 


have 7 eee the fame 
month, The Plagues of Matrimony; 


»The Plagues of a Single Life; the 


Nineteen Plagues of a Chambermaid; 
The Plagues of a Ceachman; The 


* Flagues of a Footman; and The 


Plague of Plagues. The ſucceſs 
theſe ſeveral plagues met with, probably 
gaye occaſion to the above-mentioned 
poem on an Empty Purſe. However. 
that be, the fame noiſe ſo frequently re- 


ated under my window, drew me in- 
ſenſibly to think on ſome of thoſe in- 


conveniencies and mortifications which 


_ uſually attend on poverty, and in ſhort, 


gave birth to the preſent ſpeculation : 
tor after my fancy had run over the moſt 
obvious and common calamities which 
men of mean fortunes are liable to, it 


deſcended to thoſe little inſults and con- 


tempts, which though they may ſeem 
to dei 


windle into not ing when a man Br 


themſelves more cutting and inſupport- 
able than the former. Juvenal, with 


a great deal of reaſon and humour tells 


us, that nothing bore harder. upon © 
poor man in his time, than the conti- 
nual ridicule which his habit and dreſs 
afforded to the beaus of Rome, _ 
Suid, qudd materiam præbet cauſaſque focorum 
Omnibus hic idem: ſi fœda et ſciſſa lacerna, 
Si toga fordidula e, et rupta calceus alter 


Pelle patet, wel ſi con ſuto wulnere craſſum 
Atque recens linum offtendit non una cicatrix. 


Ju v. SAT. 111. v. 147. 


Add that the rich have ſtill a gibe in ſtore, 
And will be monſtrous witty on the poor; 


For the torn ſurtout and the tatter'd veſt, 
The wretch and all his wardrobe are a jeſt; 


The greaſy gown ſully'd with often turning, - 
Gives a good hint to ſay the-man's in mourn» 


ing ut; e 
Or if che ſhoe be ript, or patch is put, 
He's wounded, ſee the plaiſter-on his foot. 
228 . 3 | VEN. Da rYDEN,” 
It is on this occaſion that he afterwards 
adds the reflection which I have choſen - 
17777 
Want is the ſcorn of ev ry wealthy fool, 
And wit in rags is turn d to ridi 


4. DRYDEN. 
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It muſt ve confeſſed that few things 


make a man appear more deſpicable, or 
more prejudice his hearers againſt what 


he is going to offer, than an aukward i 


or pitiful dreſs ; inſomuch that I fan- 
cy, had Tully himſelf pronounced one 
of his orations with a blanket about his 
| #houlders, more people would have 
laughed at his drels than have admired 
his eloquence. This laſt reflection made 
me wonder at a ſet of men, who, with- 


out being ſubjected to it by the unkind- 


neſs of their fortunes, are contented to 
draw upon themſelves the ridicale of the 
world in this particular; I mean ſuch as 
take it into their heads, that the firſt 


fegular ſtep to be a wit is to commence 


a ſloven. It is certain nothing has ſo 
much debaſed that, which muſt have 
been otherwiſe ſo great a character; and 
I know not how to account for it, un- 
leſs it may poſſibly be in complaiſance 
to thoſe narrow minds who can have no 
notion of the ſame perſon's poſſeiſing 
different accompliſhments ; or that it is 
a ſort of ſacrifice which ſome men are 
contented to make to calumny, by al- 
lowing it to faſten on one. part of their 
character, while they are endeavouring 
to eſtabliſn another. Vet, however un- 
accountable this fooliſn cuſtom 1s, I am 


——— 


5 


; \ 1 
wealth, has appeared at an afembly, . 
where all the ladies have declared him 
the | mane man in the company; and 
in Atticus; though every. way one of 
the greateſt geniuſes the age has pro- 
duced, one ſees nothing particular in 
his dreſs or carriage ta denote his pre- 
tenſions to wit and learning: ſo that at 
preſent a man may venture to cock up 
his hat, and wear a faſhionable wig, 
without being taken for a rake or a fool. 
The medium between a fop and 
ſloven is what à man of ſenſe would cn- 
deavour to keep; yet I remember M:. 
Oſborn adviſes his ſon to appear in his 
habit rather above than below his 
tune; and tells him, that he will ud 
an handſome ſuit of cloaths always pro- 
cures ſome additional reſpe&t. I have 


indeed myſelf obſerved that my banker 


ever bows loweſt to me when I wear my 
full-bottomed wig; and writes me Mr. or 
Eſq. accordingly as he fees me dreſſed. 
I ſhall conclude this paper with an 


adventure which I was myſelf an eye- 


witneſs of very lately. 5 
I happened the other day to call in at 


a celebrated coffee - houſe near the Tem 


ple. I had not been there long when 
there came in an elderly man very mean- 


ly dreſſgd, and fat down by me; he had 


afraid it could plead a long preſcription; a thread- bare looſe coat on, which it 


and probably gave too much occaſion 
for the vulgar definition ſtill remaining 
among us of an Heathen Philoſopher. 
I have ſeen the ſpeech of a Terræ- 
filius, ſpoken in King Charles the Se- 


cond's reign; in which he deſcribes two 


very eminent men, who were perhaps 


the greateſt ſcholars of their age; and 


after having mentioned the entire friend- 
» ſhip between them, concludes, that they 
Had but one mind, one purſe, one cham- 
ber, and one hat. The men of buſineſs 
were alſo infected with a ſort of ſingu- 
larity little better than this. I have 
heard my father ſay, that a broad- brim- 
med hat, ſhort hair, and unfolded hand- 
kerchief, were in his time abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to denote'a ;40table man; and that 
he had known two or three, who aſpir- 
ed to the character of very notable, wear 
ſhoe-ftrings with great ſucceſs. 
To the. honour of our preſent age it 


muſt be allowed, that ſome of our 


FOG 


E > 


was plain he wore to keep himſelf warm, 
and not to fayour his under-ſuit, which 
ſeemed to have been at leaſt it's cotem-' 
porary : his ſhort wig and hat were both 
anſwerable to the reſt of his apparel. 
He was no ſooner ſeated, than he called 
for a diſh of tea; but as ſeveral gentle- 
men in the room wanted other things 

the boys of the houſe did nat think 
themielves at leiſure to mind him. I 

could obſerve the old fellow was very 
uneaſy at the affront, and at his beg 
obliged to repeat his commands ſeveral 
times to no purpoſe; until at laſt one of 
the lads preſented: him with ſome ſtale - 
tea in a broken diſh, accompanied with 
a plate of brown ſugar ; which ſo raiſed 
his indignation, that after ſeveral oblig- 
ing appellations of Dog and Raſcal, he 
aſked him aloud before the whole com- 
pany; why he-mult be uſed with leſs re- 
ſpect than that fop there? pointing to a 
well-drefſed young gentleman who was 
drinking tea at the oppoſite table. The 
boy of the houſe replied with a great deal 
of pertneſs, that his maſter had two ſorts 
of cuſtomers, and that the. gentleman 
at-the other table had given him _ 
75 „% > ps Wlne 
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2 ſixpence ta wiping hi ſhoes. By © pay off your extravagant bills once 

; Th more; but will take effectual care for 
© the future, that your prodigality ſhall 
© not ſpirit up a parcel of raſcals to in- 


this time the young who 
found his honour concerned in the dif 
pute, and that the eyes of the whole 


coffee-houſe were upon him, had thrown _ 


aſide a paper he had in his hand, and 


vas coming towards us, while we at the 


table made what haſte we could to get 
away from the impending quarrel, but 
were all of us ſurpriſed to ſee him as he 
approached nearer put on an air of de- 
ference and reſpe&t. To whom the old 


mplar, who' 


| 


© ſult your father. | 


Though I by no means approve either 


the impudence of the ſervants or the ex- 


travagance of the ſon, I cannot hut 
think the old gentleman was in ſome 
manner juſtly ſerved for walking in 


matquerade, I mean appearing ina dreſs 
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IN THE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE, THE GRFATEST VIRTUES LIE NEGL ETI. 


Know no one character that gives 
reaſon a greater ſhock, at the tame 
time that it. preſents a good ridiculous 
image to the imaginaticn, than that of 


a man of wit and pleaſure about the 


town. This deſcription of a man of 
faſhion ſpoken by ſome with a mixture 
of ſcorn and ridicule, by others with 
great gravity as a laudable diſtinction, 
is in every body's mouth that ſpends 

any time in converſation. My friend 
Will Honeycomb has this expreſſion 
very frequently; and I never could un- 
derſtand by the ſtory which follows, 
upon his mention of ſuch a one, but 


that his man of wit and pleaſure was 


either a drunkard too old for wenching 
or a young lewd fellow with ſome live- 
lineſs; who would converſe with you, 
receive. kind offices of you, and at the 
ſame time debauch your ſiſter, or lie 
with your wife. According to his de- 
ſcription, a man of wit, when he could 
have wenches for crowns a- piece which 
he liked quite as well, would be ſo, ex- 


1 travagant as to bribe ſervants, make - | 
flections in the evening of a-well-{pent 
day, or the gladneſs of heart or quick-- 


falſe triendſhips, fight relations: I ſay, 
according to him, plain and ſimple vice 
was too little for a man of wit and plea- 


fure; but he would leave an eafy and 


acceſſible wickedneſs, to come at the 


fame thing · with only the addition of 


certain faſhood and poſſible murder. 


Will thinks the town grown very dull, 


in that we do not hear ſo much as we 
uſed to do of theſe coxcombs, whom, 
vithout obſerving it, he deſcribes as the 
moſt infamous rogues in nature, with 


'S 


is not to 


relation to friendſhip, love, or conver- 


ſation. . | 
When pleaſure is made the chief pur- 


ſuit of life, it will neceſſarily follow 


that ſuch monſters as theſe will ariſe 


from a conſtant application to fuck” 
blandjſhments as naturally root ont the 


force of reaſon and reflection, and ſub- 
ſtitute in their place a general impatience 


of thought, and a conſtant pruriency of 


—_ 


inordinate defire. PX SY | 

Pleaſure, when it is a man's chief 
- . purpoſe, difappoints itſelf; and the con- 

ſtant application to it palls the —_— 


of 3 it, though it leaves the ſen 


of our inability for that we wiſn, with 15 
a diſreliſh of e 
the intermediate ſeaſons of the man f 


thing elfe. Thus 


pleaſure are more heavy than one would 


impoſe upon the vileſt criminal. Take 
him when he is awaked too ſoon after a 
debauch, or diſappointed in following a 
worthleſs woman without truth, and 
there is no man living, whoſe being is 
ſuch a weight or vexation as his is. Pe 


is an utter ſtranger to the pleaſing re- 


neſs of ſpirit in the morning after pro- 
found fleep- or indolent ſlumbers. Pe 


ed with the reflection that he eould not 
believe ſuch a one the woman that upon 


trial he found her. What has he got 
by his conqueſt, but to think meanly 6 
of her for whom a day or two before he 
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| ſo much beneath his quality and eſtate. , 
man faid—* Hark you, ſixrah, Ill 94) OL X 


at caſe any longer than he 
can keep reaſon and good ſenſe without 
his curtains; otherwiſe he will be haun 
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„ perhaps, wronging the man whom 
of all men living he himſelf would leaſt 
willingly have injured ? - CEL 

Pleaſure ſeizes the whole man who 
addicts himſelf to it, and will not give 


him leiſure for any good office in life 


which contradicts the gaĩety of the pre- 
ſent hour. Vou may indeed obſerve in 
people of pleaſure a certain complaceney 
and abſence of all ſeverity, which the 
habit of a looſe unconcerned life gives 


them; but tell the man of pleaſure your 


ſecret wants, cares, or forrows, and 


you will find he has given up the delica- 
eacy of his paſſions, to the cravings of, 


his appetites. He little knows theper- 


fe&t joy he loſes, for the diſappointing 
ratifications which he purſues. He 
ks at Pleaſure as ſhe approaches, and 
comes to him with the recommendation 
of warm wiſhes, gay looks and grace- 
ful motion; but he does not obſerve 
how ſhe leaves his preſence with diſ- 
order, impotence, down-calt ſhame, and 
con ſcious imperfection. She makes our 
youth inglorious, our age ſhametul. 
Will Honeycomb gives us twenty in- 
timations in an evening of ſeveral hags 


awhoſe bloom was given up to his arms; 


and would raiſe a value to himſelf for 
Having had, as the phraſe is, very good 


women. Will's good women are the 


_ *eomfort of his heart, and ſupport him, 


I warrant, by the memory of paſt in- 


texviews with perſons of their condition. 


Na, there is not in the world an occa- 
ſion wherein vice makes ſo fantaſtical 


a figure, as at the meeting of two old 


people who have been partners - in un- 
Warrantable pleaſure. To tell a tooth- 
leſs old lady that ſhe once had a good 


_ ſet, or à defunct weneher that he once 


was the admired thing of the town, are 
ſatires inftead of applauſes; but on the 


other file, eonſider the oll age of thoſe 


who. have paſſed their days in labour, 


induſtry and virtue their decays make 
them but appear the more venerable, 
and the imperfections of their bodies are 
| beheld as a mis fortune to human foci 


; athat their make is. ſo little durable. 


e 


But to return more · directly to my 


man of wit and pleaſure. In all orders 


of men, wherever this is the chief cha- 
racer, the perſon ho wears it is a neg- 


»ligent friend, father, and huſband, 


and entails poverty on his e 3-1 de- 
ſcendants. Mortgages, di » aud 
| * * N . ; PLANES © UE ar ** . 
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kad the higheſt honour? and of himſelf 
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ſettlements, are the doyMes. à man of 
wit and pleaſure leaves to his family. 


All the poor rogues that make ſuch la- 


mentable ſpeeches after every ſeſſions at 
Tyburn, were, in their way, men of 
wit and pleaſure, before they fell into 
the adventures which brought them 
thither. 77 8 
Irreſolution and procraſtination in all 
a man's affairs, are the natural effects 
of being addicted to pleaſure: diſhonour 
to the gentleman and bankruptcy to the 
trader, are the port ion of either whoſe 
chief purpoſe of life is delight. The 
chief hay that this purſuit has been in 
all ages received with, ſo much quarter 
from the ſoberer part of mankind, has 
been that ſome men of great talents have 
ſacrificed/themſelves' to it: the ſhining 
qualities of ſuch people have given a 
beauty to whatever they were engaged 
in, and a mixture of wit has recom- - 
mended madneſs. For Jet any man 
who knows what it-is to have paſſed 
much time im a ſeries of jollity, mirth, 
weit, „or humorous entertainments, look 
back at what he was all that while a do- 
ing, and:zhe will find that he has been 
at one inſtant ſharp to ſome man he is 
ſorry to have offended, impertinent to 
ſome one it was crueltyto treat with ſuch 
freedom, ungracetfully noiſy at ſuch @ a 
time, unſkiltully- open at ſuch a time, 
unmercifully calumnĩous at ſuch a time; 
and from the whale courſe. of his ap- 
plauded ſatis factions, unable in the end 
to recollect any circumſtance which can 
add to the enjoyment of his on mind 
alone, or which he would put his cha- 
racter upon with other men. Thus it 
is with thoſe who are beſt made for be- 
coming pleaſures; but how: monſtrous 
is it in the generality of mankind who 
pretend this way, without genius or · in- 
clination towards. it! The ſcene then is 
wild to an extravaganee : this is as it 
fools: ſhould mimĩc madmen. Pleaſure 
of this. Kind ĩs the intemperate meals and 
loud jollittes of the common rate of the 
country gentlemen, whoſe practice ani 
way of enjoyment is to put an end as 
faſt as they can to that little particle of 
reaſon they have when they are ſober: 
theſe men of wit and:pleature diſpatch. 
their ſenſes as faſt as poſſible by drink- 
ing until they cannot taſte, ſmoak ing 
until they cannot ſee, and roaring until 
they cannot hear. I 
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| (BEE LEAVES on TREES THE RACE OF WAN IS POUND. 


8 fn (HERE is no fort of people whoſe 
converſation is 10 pleaſant- as that 
of military men who derive their cou- 
rage and magnanimity from thought 
and reflection. The many adventures 
avhich attend their way of life makes 
their converſation ſo füll of incillents, 
und gives them ſo frank an air inifpeak - 
ang of what they have been witneſſes of, 
that no company can be more amiable 
than that of men of ſenſe who are fol- 
diers. There is a certain irregular way 
an their narrations or diſcourſe, which 
has ſomething more warm and pleaſing 
than we meet with among men, who 
are uſed to adjuſt and methodize their 
thoughts 42707 | 


fields with my friend Captain Sentry, 
and I could not, from the many rela- 
tions which I drew him into of what 
paſſed when he was in the ſervice, for- 
bear expreſſing my wonder, that the fear 
of death, which we, the reſt of man- 
kind, arm ourſelves againſt with ſo much 
contemplation, reaſon, and philoſophy, 
ſhould: appear fo little in camps, that 


xd 


meet oppoſite battalions, not only with- 
out reluctance, but with alacrity. M 
friend anſwered what I ſaid in the fol- 
lowing manner: W hat you wonder at 
may very naturally he the ſubject of 
4 admifation to all who are not conver- 


ſpent ſome time in that way of life, he 
© .obſeryes a certain mechanic courage 
©. which the ordinary race of men be- 
come maſters of from acting always in 


/ BB tg ra Rs 


© narrowly, and they do not know why 


„ they ſhould not again. Beſides which 
h general way of looſe thinking, they 
8 © uſually ſpend the other part of their 
1 © time in pleaſures upon which their 
ul © minds are fo intirely bent, that ſhort 
; © labours or dangers are but a cheap 
T . © purchaſe of jollity, triumph, victory, 
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I was this evening walking in the 
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common men march into open breaches, 


ſant in camps; but when a man has 


© x.crowd: they ſee indeed many drop, 
£ but then they ſee many more alive; 
they obſerve themſelves eſcape very 
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5 freſh quarters, new ſcenes, and un 
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army, and indeed of the groſs of man- 


men of mechanical courage have ever 
made any great figure in the profeſ- 
ſion of arms. Phoſe-who are formed 
"for command, are ſuch as have rea- 


tion of greater good than length of 
days, into ſuch a negligence of their 
being, as to make it their firſt pokiti- 
on, that it is one day to be reſigned 3 


kind they can put it to habituathazard. 
The event of  our'defigns, they fay, 
as it relates to others, is uncertain ; 
but as it relates to ourſelves it muſt 
be proſperous, while We are in the 
purſuit of our duty, and within the 
terms upon which Providence has en- 
ſured our happineſs, whether we die 
ortive; All that nature has preſcribed 
muſt be gaod; and as death is natural 
to us, it is abſurdĩty to fear it. Fear 
loſes it's purpoſe when we are ſure 
it cannot e us, and we ſhou 

draw err to meet it Fenn li 
impoſſibility to-eſcape#t., Without a 
reſignation to the neceſſity of dying, 
there ean be no A in man to at- 
tempt any thing th . 
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in martial adventures, are as great 


capable. The force of reaſon gives a 
certain beauty, mixed with the con- 
ſcience of well-doing and thirſt of 
glory; to all which before was terri- 


Add to this, that the fellowſhip of 
danger, the common good of man- 
kind, the general cauſe, and the ma- 
nifeſt virtue you may obſerve in ſo 
many men, who made no figure un- 
til that day, are ſo many incentives to 


* deſtroy the little conſideration of their: 


6 own 


* 


common adventures. Such' are the : 
thoughts of the executive part of an 


kind in general; but none of tcheſe 
ſoned themſelves, out of a conſidera- 


and ſince it is, in the proſecution of 
worthy actions and ſervice of man- 


| at is glotious; but 
when they have once attained to that 
perfection, the pleaſures of a life ſpent 


as any of which the human mind is 


ble and ghaſtly to the imagination. 
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© own perſons. Such are the heroic part 


of ſoldiers who are qualified for lead- 


© ers; as fo the reſt whom I before 


© ſpoke of, I know not how it is, but 
they arrive at a certain habit of being 


© yoid of thought, inſomuch that on oc- 


© cafion of the moſt imminent danger 
* they are ſtill in the ſame inditference. 


« Nay I remember an inſtance of a gay 
© Frenchman, who was led on in battle 


© by a ſuperior officer, .whoſe conduct 
© it was his cuſtom to ſpeak of ya A 
nd inthe 


© with contempt and raillery, a | 
© beginning of the action received a 


wound he was ſenſible was mortal; 
© his reflection on this occaſion was 
« I with I could live another hour, to 


«© ſee how this blundering coxcomb 
* will get clear of this buſmeſs. 
I remember two young fellows who 


rid in the ſame {ſquadron of a troop of 
.* horſe who were ever together; they 


5 cat, l they intrigued ; in a 

© word, all 

© ſeemed to tend the ſame way, and 

8 ey appeared ſerviceable to as 
t 


© evening to march over a rĩyer, and the 
« troop theſe. gentlemen belonged to 


- © were to be tranſported in a ferry- boat, 


©* as, faſt as they could. One of the 


„ friends was now in the boat, while 


© theother was drawn up with others by 
© thewater-ſide waiting the return of 
© the boat. A 1 in the 
« paſſage by an unruly horſe; and a 
« gentleman who had the reign of his 
© horſe negligently under his arm, was 


forced into the water by his: horſe's _ 


© jumping over., The friend on the 
© ſhore cried out“ Who is that is 


4 drowned ttow ?*?He was immediate- 


© ly anſwered . Your friend, Harry 


„ Thompſon.” He very grayely re- 
plied— , Ay, he had a mad horſe. 
«c 


his ſhort epitaph from ſuch a fami- 


. © liar, without more words, gave me, 
At that time under twenty, a very mo- 
* derate opinion of the triend{hip of 


2 


their paſſions and affections 


| other 
em. We were in the duſk of the 


a A „ 
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companions. Thus is affection and 
every other motive of life in the gene- 


rality routed out by the preſent buſy 


ſcene about them: they lament no man 


whoſe capacity can be ſupplied by an- 


other; and where men converſe with- 
out delicacy, the next man you meet 
with will ſerve as well as he whom 


To ſuch the devaſtation of countries, 
the great unfortunate are ordinary ob- 


jects; their minds are bent upon the 
little gratifications of their own ſenſes 


and appetites, forgetful of compaſſion, 
. le nf” x 


ble of glory, avoiding only 
ſhame; their whole heart is taken up 
with the trivial hope of meeting and 
being merry. Theſe are the people 
who make up the groſs. of the ſoldiery: 
but the fine das an. that band 


danger to which he is ordered. His 
officers are his friends and compa- 


gefitlemen ; the private men his bre- 
thren, as they are his ſpecies. He 


is beloved of all that behold him: they 


wiſh him in danger as he views their 


to ſave him at their own hazard. Mu- 
tual love is the order of the files where 


himſelf and his neighbour, not Jeſt 
their commander ſhould puniſh them, 
but left he ſhould be offended. - Such 


and feels their diſtreſſes ſo far as to 


prevent them. Juſt in diſtributing 


what is their due, he would think 


himſelf below their taylor to wear a 


ſnip of their clothes in lace upon his 
own; and below the moſt rapacious 


agent, ſhould he enjoy a farthing 


above his own pay. Go on, brave 
man, immortal glory is thy fortune, 
and immortal happineſs thy reward.” 


© + Ee 


SK 
. 4 


icin. 


you have lived with half your life. 


the miſery of inhabitants, the cries of 
the pillaged, and the ſilent ſorrow of 


of men, is ſuch a one as I have now 
in my eye, who is foremoſt in all. 


nions, as they are men of honour and 


ranks, that they may have occaſions - 


he commands; every man afraid for 


is his regiment who knows mankind, 
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_ AGE 3 THE.FATIGUE OF. WHICH 
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FNP all the impertinent wiſhes which 

we hear expreſſed in converſation, 
there is not one more unworthy a gen- 
tleman, or a man of liberal education; 
than that of wiſhing one's ſelf younger. 
T have obſerved this wiſh is uſually made 


© upon fight of ſome object which gives 


the idea of a paſt action, that it is no 
diſhonour to us that we cannot now re- 
peat ; or elſe on what was in itſelf ſhame- 
ful when we performed it. It is a Cer- 


tain ſign of a tooliſh ora dĩſſolute mind if 


we want our . youth again only for the 
ſtrength of bones and ſinews which we 


once were maſters of. It is, as my au- 


thor has it, as abſurd in an old man to 
wiſh for the ſtrength of a youth, as it 


would be in a young man to wiſh for 


the ſtrength of a bull or a horſe. Theſe 
wiſhes are both equally out of nature, 
which ſhould direct in all things that 
are not contradictory to juſtice, law, and 
reaſon. But though every old man has 
been young, and every young one hopes 
to be old, there ſeems to be a moſt un- 
natural miſunderſtanding between thoſe 
two ſtages of life. This unhappy want 
of commerce ariſes from the inſolent ar- 
rogance or exultation of youth, and the 
irrational deſpondence or ſelf- pity in 


age. A young man whoſe paſſion and 


ambition is to be good and wiſe, and an 
old one who has no inclination to be 
lewd or debauched, are quite uncon- 


cerned in this ſpeculation; but the 
cock ing. young fellow who treads upon 


the toes of his elders, and the old fool 
who envies the ſaucy pride he ſees in 
him, are the objects of our preſent con- 
tempt and deriſton. Contempt and deri- 


fon are harth words; but in what man- 
ner can one give advice to a youth in 


the purſuit and poſſeſſion of fenſual plea- 
ſures, or afford pity to an old man in 


the impotence and deſire of enjoying : 


them? When young men in public places 
 hetray in their deportment an abandoy- 


1 


WE OUGHT ro suux, ESPECIALLY WU 
R APPETITES ARE PULLY 'SATISFIE®, | > 73 


ed reſignation to their appetites, they. 
| ws ts er minds a colpe& of Ar 
picable age, which, it not interrupted. 
by death in the midft of their follies, 
muſt certainly come. When an old man 
bewails the loſs of ſuch gratifications. 


which are paſt, he diſcovers a monſtrous, 


inclination to that which it is not in the 


_ courſe. of Providence to recal. The : 
ſtate of an old man, who is diſfatified _ 
merely for his being ſuch, is the mot _ 


out of all meaſures of reaſon and good 
ſenſe of any being we have any account 
of from the higheſt angel to the loweft 
worm. How miſerable is the contem- 
plation to conſider a libidinous old man, 
while all created things, beſides himſelf 
and devils, are following the order of 
Providence, fretting at the courſe of 
things, and being almoſt the ſole male- 
content in the creation! But let us 


a little reflect upon what b&@ had loſt . 


by the number of years; the pailions. 
which he had in his youth are not to be 
obeyed as they were then, but reaſon is 
more powerful now without the diſturb- 
ance of them. An old gentleman the 
other day in diſcourſe with a friend of 
his, reflecting upon ſome adventures 
they had in youth together, cried out 
© Oh, Jack, thoſe were happy days! 
That is true, replied his fiend, © but 
© methinks we go about our buſineſs 
more quietly than we did then. One 


would think it ſhould be no fmall ſatis- 


faction to have gone ſo far in our jour- 
ney that the heat of the day is over with 
us. When life itſelf is a fever, as it is 
in licentious youth, the pleaſures of it 
are no other than the dreams of a man 
in that diſtemper; and it is as abſurd to 
with the return of that ſeaſon of life, as 
for a man in health to be ſorry for, the 
loſs of gilded palaces, fairy wal „ and; -.. 
flowery paſtures, with which he remem- 
bers he was entertained in the troubled 
ſlumbers of a fit of ſickneſs. EY 


” ; 


cccafions: but all thb while I: 
you have been very little converſant 


05 *, 
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As to all the rational and worthy plea- 
fares of our being, the conſcience of a 


good fame, the contemplation of ano- 
ther life, the reſpect and commerce of 


honeſt men, our capacities for ſueh en- 


joyments are enlarged by years. While 


health endures, the latter part of life, in 
the eye of reaſon, is certainly the more 


eligible. - The memory of a well-ſpeat 


youth gives a peaceable, unmixed, and 


elegant pleaſure to the mind; and to 
ſuch who are fo unfortunate as not to 
be able to look back on youth with ſa- 


tis faction, they may give themſelves no 


little cofiſolation that they are under no 


temptation to repeat their follies, and 
that they at preſent deſpiſe them. It 
was prettily ſaid - He that would be 


© long an old man, muft begin early to 
© be one.” It is too late to reſigna thing 


after a man is robbed of it; therefore 
it is neceflary that before the arrival of 

we bid adieu to the purſuits of 
youth, otherwiſe ſenſual habits will live 
in our imaginations when our limbs 
exnnot be ſubſervient to them. The 
poor fellow who loſt his arm laſt ſiege, 


will tell you, he feels the fingers that 
were buried in Flanders, ake every cold 


morning at Chelſen. 

The fond humour e on the 
gay and faſhionable world, and being 
applauded for trivial excellencies, is 
what a youth have age in contempt, 


and mah age reſign with ſo ill a grace 
the qusſifications of youth: but this in 
both ſexes is inverting all things, and 


turning the natural courſe of our minds, 


which ſhould build their approbations 
and diflikes upon what nature and rea- 


ſon dictate, into chimera and confuſion. 


1 © « eX 9 * * + 
Age, in a virtuous perſon, of either 
ſex, carries in it an authority which 


Jakes it preferable to all the pleaſures 
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of youth. If to be ſaluted, attended, 


and conſulted with. deference, are in- 
ſtances of pleaſure, they are ſuch as 


never fail a virtuous old age. In the 


enumeration of the imperteRions and | 
advantages of the younger and later 


years of man, they are ſo near in their 
condition, that, methinks, it ſhould be 
incredible we ſer- ſo little commerce of 
kindnefs between them. If we conſider 
youth and age with Tully, regarding 
the affinity to death, youth has many 
more chances to he near it than age; 
what youth can ſay more than an old 
man; he thall live until night? Youth 
catches diſtempers more caflly, it's ſicx- 
neſs is more violent, and it's recovery 
more doubtful. The youth indeed 
hopes for many more days, ſo cannot 
the old man. The youth's hopes are 
ill- grounded; for what is more fooliſh 
than to place any confidence upon an' 
uncertainty ? But the old man has not 
room ſo much as for hope; he is ſtill 
happier than the youth, he has already 
enjoyed what the other does but hope 
for: one wiſhes to live long, the other 
has lived long. But alas, is there any 


thing in human life, the duration of 


which can be called long? There is 
nothing which muſt end to be valued 
for it's continuance. If hours, days, 
months, and years, paſs away, it is no 
matter what hour, what day, what 
month, or what year, we die. The ap- 
plauſe of a good actor is due to him at 
whatever ſcene of the play he makes his 
exit. It is thus in the life of a man of 
ſenſe, a ſhort life is ſuſhcient to manifeſt 
himſelf a man of honoùr and virtue; 
when he ceaſes to be ſuch he has lived 
too long; and while he is ſuch, it is of 


no conſequence to him how long he ſhall 


be ſo, provided he is ſo to his life's end, 
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Yo MAN E'ER REACH'D THE HEIGHTS or VICE AT FIRST. TATE," 


MR, SPECTATORy | „„ : 
FOU ee in the mention of 
matters which concern the femi- 


nine world, and take upon you to be 


very ſevere againſt men upon all thoſe 
8 I am afraid 


* — 5 
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with women, or you would know the 
generality. of them are not ſo angry as 
you imagine at the general vices among 
us. I am apt to believe, begging your 
pardon, that you are ſtill what I myſelf 
was. once, a queer modeſt fellow ; and 
therefore, for your informatipn, - ſhall 

„ rde 
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: you a ſhort account of myſelf, and upon coming among people of figure in 
fs reaſons why I was forced to wench, London, yet not ſo much but that the 3 5 
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drink, play, and do every thing which 
is e de to the character of a man 


of wit and pleaſure, to be well with the 
Jade | 25 


You are to know then that I was 
bred a gentleman, and had the finiſhing 
part of my education under a man of 
great probity, wit, and learning, in one 
of our univerſities. I will not deny but 


"this made my behaviour and mien bear 
In it a figure of thought rather than ac- 
tion; and #4 man of a quite contrary 


character, who never thought in his life, 
rallied me one day upon it, and ſaid, he 
believed, I was ſtill a virgin. There 


was a young lady of virtue preſent, and 


I was not diſpleaſed to favour the inſi- 
nuation ; but it had a quite contrary ef- 


fect from what I expected. I was ever 


after treated with great coldneſs both b 

that lady and all the reſt of my acquaint- 
ance. In a yery little time I never came 
into a room but 1 could hear a whiſper 


Here comes the maid.” A girl of 
humour would on ſome occaſion fay— 


© Why how do you know more than 


© any of us? An expreſſion of that 


kind was generally followed by a loud 
laugh: in a word, for no other fault in 
the world than that they really thought 
me as innocent as themſelves, I became 
of no conſequence among them, and 


Vas received always upon the foot of a 
jeſt. This made ſo ſtrong an impreſ- 


ſion upon me, that I reſolved to be as 


laughed at me; but I obſerved it was 


nonſenſe for me to be impudent at firſt 


among thoſe who knew me; my cha- 
racter for rde was ſo notorious 


wherever I had hitherto appeared, that 


I reſolved to ſhew my face in new 
quarters of the world. My firſt ſtep I 
choſe with judgment; for I went to 
Aſtrop, and came down 8 crowd 
of Academics, at one daſh, the impu- 
denteſt fellow that they had ever ſeen in 
their lives. Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, 


I made love and was happy. Upon this 
conqueſt IJ thought it would be unlixe 


agreeable as the beſt of the men who 


a gentleman to ſtay longer with my miſ- 


treſs, and crofſed the country to Bury: 


I. could give you a very good accgunt 


of myſelf at that place allo. At. theſe 


two ended my firſt ſummer of gallantry. 


The winter following, you would won- 


» 


der at it, but I relapſed into modeſty 


ladies who had formerly laughed at me, 
iaid - Bleſs us! how wondertully that 
« gentleman is improved ?*. Some fas 


miliaritiesabout the playhouſes towards 


the end of the enſuing winter, made me 


conceiye new hopes of adventures; and 


inſtead of returning the next ſummer to 
Aſtrop or Bury, I thought myſelf qua- 


n, -whoſe relations were 


Scarborough. I carried my point, and 
in my third year aſpired to go to Tun- 


bridge, and in the autumn of the ſame 


year made my appearance at Bath. I 1 


was now got. into the way of talk pro- 


per for ladies, and was run into a vaſt 


acquaintance among them, which'T al- 
ways improved to the beſt advantage. 
In all this courſe of time, and: ſome 


years following, I found a ſober modeſt 


man was always looked upon by both 


no life or ſpirit. It was ordinary for a 


man who had been drunk in good com- 
pany, or paſſed a night with a wench, to 


peak of it the next day before women 


for whom he had the greateſt reſpect. 


He was reproved, perhaps, with a blow 


of the fan, or an Oh ty!* but the an- 
gry lady {till preſerved an apparent ap- 
probation in her countenance: he was 
called-a' ftrange wicked fellow, a fad 
wretch; he ſhrugs his ſhoulders, ſwears, 
Teceives another blow, ſwears again he 
did not know he ſwore, and all was 
well. You might often ſee men game 
in the preſence of women, and throw at 


lified to go to Epſom, and followed a 
young woma | 
Jealous of my place in her favour, to 


— - 


ſexes as a preciſe unfaſhioned fellow f 


once for more than they were worth, to 
recommend: themſelves as men of ſpirit. : 


I found by. long experience. that the 
looſeſt principles and moſt abandoned 


behaviour, carried all before them in 


pretenſions to women of fortune. The 


encouragemnent given to people of this 
ſtamp, made me ſoon throw off the re- 


maining impreſſions of a ſoher educa- 


35, 


tion. In the above-mentioned places, 


as well as in town, T-always kept com- 
pany with thoſe who lived molt at large; 


and in due proceſs of time I was a pretty 


rake among the men, and a very peenty 
1 


fellow among the women. I muit con- 
feſs, I had ſome melancholy hours upon 


the account of the narrowneſs of my 
fortune, but my conſcience at the fame 
time gave me the comfext that I had 
Ee ns TT 7 tr qua'ified 
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tune. 
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qualified myſelf for marrying a for- 


. 


i be lived in chin munner for 


| ſometime, and became thus accompliſh- 


of my age, about the forty-ſeventhot my 


ed, I was now inthe twenty- ſeventh year 


eonftitution, my health and eſtate waſt- 
ing very faſt; when J happened to fall 
into the company of a very pretty young 


lady in her own diſpoſal. I entertained 


4 


pretty thing has married me. The 


cCeſſary circumſtances. This happens in 


me to lay before the world the unhappy | 
0 


the company, as we men of gallantry 
generally de, with the many haps and 
diſaſters, watchings under windows, 


eſcapes from jealous huſbands, and ſe- 


veral other perils. The young thing 


vas wondertully charmed with one that 


knew the world ſo well, and talked fo 
fine; with Deſdemona, all her lover ſaid 
affected her“ It was ſtrange, it was 
© wonderous ſtrange. In a word, I faw 


the impreſſion I had made upon her, 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
your panegyrics on the fair-ſex, give 


them tome lectures upon their ly ap- 
probations. It is that 1 am weary o 

vice, and that it was not my natural 
way, that I am now ſo far recovered as 
not to bring this believing dear creature 


to contempt and poverty for her gene- 


roſity to me. At the ſame time tell the 
youth of good education of our ſex, that 
they take too little care of improving 
themſelves in little things; a good air 


at entering into a room, a proper auda- 


city in expreſſing himſelf with gajety 
and gracefulneſs, would make a young 
went ee of virtue and ſenſe capable of 
diſcountenancing the ſhallow impudent 
rogues that ſhine among the women. 

Mr. Spectator, I do not doubt but 
you are a very ſagacious perſon, but you 
are ſo great with Tully of late, that I 
fear you will contemn theſe things as 


and with a very little application 1 ng conſequence : but believe 


ſo much charm in her innocence Mid 
beauty, that I do now as much deteſt 


the courſe I-have been in for many 


years, as I ever did before I entered 
„„ OF „ 

What I intend, Mr. Spectator, by 
writing all this to you, 1s, that you 


% 


: would, before you go any further with 
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FF Have more than once taken notice of 


an indecent licence taken in diſcourſe, 


herein the converſation on one part is 


involuntary, and the effect of ſome ne- 


travelling together in the fame hired 


coach, ſitting near each other in any 
public aſſembly, or the like. I have, 
upon making obſervations of this ſort, 
received innumerable meſſages from that 
püärt of the fair- ſex whoſe lot in life is 
do be of any trade or public way of life. 


They are all to a woman urgent with 


ecircumſtances they are under, from 


_ . unreaſonable liberty which is taken in 
their preſence, to talk on what ſubje& 
it is thought fit by every coxcoinb who 


— 
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„Sir, they are of the higheſt import- 


"ance to human Hfe; and if you can do 


any thing towards opening fair eyes, 
you will lay-an obligation upon, all 
your contemporaries who are fathers, 


Huſbands, or brothers to females. Your 


moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 


* . S$1MON H@NEYCOMS. ' 
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wants underſtanding or breeding. One 
or two of theſe complaints I ſhall ſet 
down. . : 
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1 Keep a coffee-houſe, and am one of 
thoſe whom you have thought fit to 
mention as an idol ſome time. ago. I 
fuffered a po deal of raillery upon that 


- occafiqn; but ſhall heartily forgive you, 


who are the cauſe of it, if you will do 


me juſtice in another point. What 1 
aſk of you is, to acquaint my cuſtomers, 
who are otherwiſe very good ones, that 

I am unavoidabfy haſped in my bar, 


and cannot help hearing the improper 


_ diſcourſes they are pleaſed to entertain 


me with, They ſtrive who ſhall ex 
3 rod 1 wa the 
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cConftuſion is to 


obliged to ſu 


At the ſame time half a dozen of them 
Joll at the bar ſtaring juſt in my face, 
ready to interpret my looks and geſture 


according to their own imaginations. 


In this paſſive condition I know not 
where to caſt my eyes, place my hands, 
or what to employ myſelf in: but this 

Ye a jeſt, and I hear them 
ſay in the end, with an inſipid air of 


mirth and ſubtlety—* Let her alone, ſne 


© knows as well as we, for all ſhe looks 
5 ſo.” Good Mr. Spectator, perſuade 

ntlemen that it is out of all decency : 
lay it is poſſible a woman may be mo- 
deſt and yet keep a public-houſe. Be 
pleaſed to argue, that in truth the affront 


is the more r becauſe I am 
er it, and cannot fly from 


it. I do aſſure you, Sir, the chearful- 
neſs of life which would ariſe from the 


honeſt gain I have, is utterly loſt to me 


Alley are full of the ſame evil, and the 


girls tell me, except I can chaſe ſome 


eminent merchants from their ſhops they 


ſhall in a ſhort time fail. It is very un- 
aecountable, that men can have fo little 
deference to all mankind who paſs by 


them, as to bear being ſeen toying by 


two's and three's at a time, with no other 


purpoſe but to appear gay enough to 


keep upa light converſation of common- 
place jeſts, to the injury of her whoſe 
credit is certainly hurt by it, though 
their own, may be ſtrong enough to bear 


it. When we come to have exact ac- 
counts of theſe converſations; it is not. 


to be doubted but that their diſcourſes 
will raiſe the uſual ſtile of buying and 


ſelling: inſtead of the plain downright 
lying, and aſking and bidding ſo une- 
qually to what they will really give and 
take, we may hopeto have from theſe fine- 


from the endleſs, flat, impertinent plea-Sfolks an exchange of compliments. 


ſantries which I hear from morning to 
night. In a word, it is too much for 


me to bear; and I deſire you to acquaint 


them, that I will keep pen and ink at 
the bar, and write down all they ſay to 
me, and ſend it to you for the preſs. It 
is impoſſible when they ſee how empty 


There muſt certainly be a great deal 
of pleaſant difference between the com- 


merce of lovers, and that of all other 


dealers, who are, in a kind, adverſaries. 


- A ſealed bond, or a bank-note, would - 
be a pretty gallantry to convey unſeen 


into the hands of one whom a director 
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what they ſpeak, without the advantage is charmed with; otherwiſe the city- 
of an impudent countenance and geſ- . loiterers are ſtill more unreaſonable than 
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ture, will appear, they may come to thoſe at the other end of the town: at | | 
ſome ſenfe of themſelyes, and the in- the New Exchange they are eloquent wo 
ſults they are guilty of towards me. I for want of caſh, but in the city they , 1 | 
am, Sir, your molt humble ſervant, ought with caſh to ſupply their want of if 
5 „„ THE Ipo. eloquence. | | ; 
NY RET . | If one might be ſerious on this pre- 
Ihis repreſentation is ſo juſt, that it vailing folly, one might obſerve, that it 
is hard to ſpeak of it without an indig- is a melancholy thing, when,the world 
nation which perhaps would appear too is mercenary even to the buying and 
elevated to ſuch as can be guilty of this ſelling our very perſons ; that young 
© - inhuman treatment, where they ſee they women, though they have never ſo great. 
t atfront a modeſt, plain, and ingenuous attractions from nature, are never the 
behaviour. This corręſpondent is not nearer being happily diſpoſed of in mar- 
the only ſufferer in this kind, for T have riage; I ſay, it is very hard under this 
long letters both from the Royal and neceſſity, it ſhall not be poſſible for them 
of New Exchange on the ſame ſubject. to go into a way of trade for their main- 
to They tell me that a young fop cannot. tenance, but their yery excellencies and 
I buy a pair of gloves, but he is at the perſonal perfections ſhall be a diſad- 
at | fame time ſtraining for ſome ingenious vantage to them, and ſubject them to be 
u, ribaldry to ſay to the young woman who treated as if they ſtood there to ſell their 
do helps them on. It is no imall addition perſons to proftitution. There cannot 
t 1 to the calamity, that the rogues buy as be a more melancholy circumſfance te 
1s, hard as the plaineſt and modeſteſt cuſ- one who has made any obſervation in 
hat tomers they have; beſides which, they the world, than one of thoſe erring- 
ars | \lollupan their counters half an hour creatures expoſed to bankruptey. When 
per longer than they need, to drive away that happens, none of theſe toying fools - 
ain other cuſtomers; who are to ſhare their will do any more than any other man 
By WMpertinences with the milliner, or go they meet to preſerve her from infamy, : 
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turally more helpleſs than the other ſex 


and à man of honour. and ſenſe ſhould 
have this in his view in all .manner of 
commerce with her. Were this well 


weighed, inconſideration, ribaldry, and 
nonienſe, would not be more natural to 
entertain women with than men; and 


it would be as much impertinence to go 


into a ſhop of one of theſe young wo- 


men without buying, as into that of 


any other trader. I thall end this ſpe- 
culation with a letter I have received 
from a pretty milliner in the city. 

MR, SPECTATOR, - 


T and was not a little ſurpriſed to find 
no character of myſelf in it. I do aſ- 
ſure you I have little elſe to do but to 
give audience as T am ſuch. Here are 


. - merchants of no ſmall conſideration, 


who call in as certainly as they go to 
ants Ss | 


Ne CLyl. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29, © 


” 


| 1 Have read your account of beauties 


THE SPECTATOR, 


inſult, and diſtemper. A woman is na- 


Change, to ſay ſomething of my roguiſh 
eye: and here is one Who makes me 
once or twice a week tumble over all 
my goods, and then owns it was only a 
gallantry to ſee me act with theſe pretty 
hands; then lays out three-pence,in a 
little ribband for his wriſtbands, and 


thinks he is a man of great vivacity. 


There is an ugly thing not far off me, 


whole ſhop is trequented only by people 


of buſineſs, that is all day long as buſy 
as poſſible. Muft I that am a beauty 
be treated with for nothing but my 
beauty? Be pleafed to aſſign rates to 
my: kind glances, or make all pay who 


come to ſee me, or I ſhail be undone by 


my admirers for want of cuſtomers. 
Albacinda, Eudoſia, and all the reſt, 
would be uſed juſt as wie are, if they 


were in our condition; therefore pray 


conſider the diſtreſs of us the lower or- 
der of beauties, and I ſhall be 


1 Yourobliged humble ſervant, 


SED TU SIMUL OBLIGASTI _ 


- PERFIDUM VOTIS'CAPUT, ENITESCIS 


P 
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SINCE, PERJUR'D, bos T Mo 


| Do not think any thing could make. 


a pleaſanter entertainment, than the 
hiſtory of the reigning favourites among 


the women from time to time about this 
town: in ſuch an account we ought to 


have a faithful confeſſion of each lady 


for what ſhe liked ſuch and ſuch a man, 
and he ought to tell us by what parti- 


eular action or dreſs he believed he 
As for my 
part, I have always made as eaſy a judg- 
ment when a man dreſſes for the ladies, 
as when he is equipped for hunting or 
cburſing. The woman's man is a per- 
ſon in his air and behaviour quite dif- 


ferent from the reſt of our ſpecies: his 


garb is more looſe and negligent, his 
manner more ſoft and indolent; that is 


to ſay, in both theſe caſes there is an 
apparent endeavour to appear uncon- 
cerned and careleſs. In catching birds 
the fowlers have a method of imitating 
their voices to bring them to the ſnare; 
and your womens men have always a 


ſimilitude of the creature they hope to 


* 


PULCUHRIOR MULTO0—_ 


Hon. L. 11. OD. VI. v. 3. 


» BUT THOVWU, \ . y 
RE CHARMING GROW. DUKE. 
betray, in their own converſation. A 
woman's 'man is very knowing in all 
that paſſes from one N to another, 
has little pretty officiouſneſſes, is not 
at a loſs for what is good for a cold, 
and it is not amiſs if he has a bottle of 
ſpirits in his pocket in caſe of any ſud- 
den ind iſpoſi tion. | 
Curioſity having been my prevailing 


paſſion, and indeed the ſole entertain- 


ment of my life, I have ſometimes made 
it my buſineſs to examine the courſe of 
intrigues as well as'the manners and ac- 
compliſhments of ſuch as have been moſt 
ſucceſsful that way. In al my ob- 
ſervation, I never knew a man of good 
underſtanding a general favourite; | 


in his way of life, and what would have 
made him ridiculous among the men, 
has recommended him to the other ſex. 
I ſhould be very ſorry to offend a people 
ſo fortunate as theſe of whom I am 


' ſpeaking ; but let apy one look over the 


u 


ome _ 
ſingularity in his behaviour, ſome whim 


old beaux, and he will find the man of 


ſuccels 


( 3 . 


[ 


v 


fucceſs was remarkable for quarrelling, 


impertinently for their ſakes, for dreſ- 
ſing unlike the reſt of the world, or paſ- 
fing his days in an inſipid aſſiduity about 
the fair-ſex, to gain the figure he made 
amongſt them. Add to this, that he 


muſt have the reputation of being well 


with other women, to pleaſe any one 
woman of gallantry; Y 20 you are to 
know, that there is a mighty ambition 
among the light part of the ſex to gain 


ſlaves from the dominion of others. My 


friend Will Honeycomb ſays it was a 
common bite with him, togay ſuſpicions 
that he was favoured by a lady's enemy, 
that is ſome rival beauty, to be well 


with herſelf. A little ſpite is natural 


to a great beauty; and it is ordinary to 
ſnap up a diſagreeable fellow leſt another 
ſhould have him. That impudent toad 
Bareface fares well among all the ladies 
he converſes with, for no other reaſon 
in the world but that he has the ſkill to 
keep them from explanation with one 
another. Did they know there is not 
one who likes him in her heart, each 
would declare her ſeorn of him the next 
moment; but he is well received by them 
becauſe it is the faſhion, and oppoſition 
to each other brings them inſenſibly into 
an imitation of each other. What adds 
to him the greateſt grace is, that the 
pleaſant thief, as they call him, is the 
moſt inconſtant creature living, has a 
wonderful deal of wit and humour, and 
neyer wants ſomething to ſay; beſides | 


all which, he has a moſt ſpiteful dan- 
| gerous tongue if you ſhould provoke. 


him. 8 E ' 
To make a woman's man, he muſt 


not be a man of ſenſe, or a fool; the 


buſineſs is to entertain, and it is much 
better to havea faculty of arguing, than 


"Mp capacity of judging right. But the 


pleatanteſt of all the women's equipage 


are your regular viſitants theſe are vo- 


lunteers in their fervice, without hopes 


of pay or preferment ; it is enough that 
they can lead out from a public place, 
that they are admitted on a public day, 


and can be allowed to paſs away part of 


that heavy load, their time; in the com- 

pany of the fair. But commend me 

above all others to thoſe who are known 
for your ruiners of ladies; theſe are the 


choiceſt ſpirits which our age produces, 


Me have ſeveral of theſe irreſiſtible gen- 


tlemen among us when the company is 


in town. Theſe fellows are accompliſh- 
ed with the knowledge of the ordinary 


* 


THE SPECTATOR-- 
occurrences about court and towii, e 


that ſort of good: breeding which is ex- 
clufive of all morality, and conſiſts on 


in being publicly decent, privately, dif- 


folute. ©. * 18 4 ee a 
It is wonderful how far a fond opinion 


of herſelf can carry a woman, to make 


her have the leaſt regard to a profeſſed 


known woman's man: but as ſtarce 
one of all the women who are in the tour 


of gallantries ever hears any thing of 
what is the common ſenſe of ſober minds, 
but are entertained with a continual 
round of flatteries, they cannot be mĩſ- 
treſſes of themſelves enough to make 


arguments for their own conduct from 


the behaviour of - theſe men to others. 
It is fo far otherwiſe, that à general 


fame of falſehood in this kind, is a re- 


commendation; and the coxcomb, load- 


ed with the favours of many others, is 


received like a victor that diſdains his 
trophies, to be a victim to the preſent 
charmer. | 

If you ſee a man more full of geſture 
than ordinary in a public aſſembly, if lond 
upon no occaſion; if negligent of the 
company round him, and yet lay ing 
wait for deſtroying by that negligence, 
you may take it for granted that he has 
ruined many a fair-one The woman's 
man expreſſes himſelf wholly in that 
motion which we call ſtrutting: ad ele- 
vated cheſt, a pinched hat, a meaſurable 
ſtep, and a fl ſurveying eye, are the 
marks of him. Now and then you ſee 


a gentleman with all theſe accompliſh- - 


ments; but alas, any one of them is 
enough to undo thouſands: when a gen- 
tleman with ſuch perfections adds to it 
ſuitable learning, there ſhould be public 
warning of his reſidence in town, that 
we may remove our wives and daughters. 


It happens ſometimes that ſuch a fine, 
man has read all the miſcellany poems, 


2 , of our comedies, and has the 


tranſlation of Ovid's Epiſtles by heart. 


© Oh if it were poſſible that ſuch a one 


* 


could be as true as he is charming! 


But that is too much, the women will 


ſhare ſuch a dear falſe man: a little 


. 

> 

c 

* gallantry to hear him talk one would 
« indulge one's ſelf in, let him reckon 
© the ſticks of one's fan, ſay ſomething 
© of the Cupids in it; and then call one 
c 

4 
6, 

c 
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ſo many ſoſt names which a man of | 
his learning has at his fingers ends. 


There ſure is-ſome excuſe for frailty, 

when attacked by ſuch force againſt a 
weak woman.“ Such is the foliloquy 
TS e 
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of many a lady one might name, at the 
fight of one of theſe who makes it no 
iniquity to go on from day to day in 
the fin of woman-ſlaughter. 


It is certain that people are got into a 


way of affectation, with a manner o 
overlooking the moſt ſolid virtues, and 
admiring the moſt trivial excellencies, 
The woman is ſo far from expecting to 


be contemned for being 2 very injudici- 


and the perjured fair. 


wy 


THE SPECTATOR. 


_ ous hilly EN ASEY that while ſhe can pre- 
ſerve her features and her mien, ſhe 


* 


knows ſhe is ſtill the object of deſire; 
and there is a ſort of ſecret ambition, 


from reading frivolous books, and 


keeping as frivolous company, each fide \ 
to be amiable in perfection, and arrive 
at the characters of the dear — 


- 


W CLVII. THURSDAY, AUGUST 30. 


 =GENIUS NATALE COMES QUI TEMPERAT ASTRUM, 
85 f : 
NATURE DEUS HUMANE, MORTALIS IN UNUM. 


"QUODQUE CAPU Ton 


IMI TAT ED. 


Hog. Ee. II. L. 3» V. 182. 


— 7 DIRECTING pow'n, 
WHO FORMS THE GENIUS IN THE NATAL HOUR : 


THAT GOD OF NATURE, WHO, WITHIN US STILLy 
INCLINES OUR ACTION, NOT CONS TRAINS OUR WILL. 


Am very much at a loſs to expreſs 
by any word that occurs to me in 
our language that which is underſtood 


by Indoles in Latin. The natural diſ- 


poſition to any particular art, ſcience, 
profeſſion, or trade, is very much to be 
conſulted in the care of youth, and ſtu- 


died by men for their on conduct when 
they form to themſelves any ſcheme of 


life. It is wonderfully hard indeed for 
a man to judge of his own capacity im- 


partially; that may look great to me 


which may appear little to another, and 
I may be carried by a fondneſs towards 


myſelf ſo far, as to attempt things too 
high for my talents and accompliſh- 


ments; hut it is not methinks ſo very 
difficult a matter to make a judgment of 
rhe abilities of others, eſpecially of thoſe 
who are in their infancy. My com- 


| Pop xk. | 


death—* Take Marius. Marius was 
then a very boy, and had given no in- 
ſtances of his valour ; but it was viſible 
to Scipio from the manners of the youth, 
that -he had a ſoul formed for the at- 
tempt and execution of great under- 
takings. I muſt confeſs I have very 
often with much ſorrow bewailed the 
misfortune of the children of Great Bri- 
tain, when I conſider the ignorance and 
undiſcerning of the generality of ſchool- 
maſters. The boaſted liberty we talk 


of is but a mean reward for the long 
ſervitude, the many heart-achs and ter- 


rors, to whigh our childhood is expoſed 
in going through a grammarx-ſchool .; 
many of theſe ſtupid tyrants exerciſe. 
their cruelty without any manner of 


diftinRion of the capacities of children, 
or the intention of parents in their be- 


mon-place book dire&s me on this og- half. There * many excellent tem- 
caſion to mention the dawning of great pers which are worthy to be nouriſhed 


neſs in Alexander, who being aſked in 
his youth to contend for a prize in the 


Olympick games, anſwered he would, 
if he had kings to run againſt him. Caſ- 
tus, who was one of the conſpirators 
againſt Cœſar, gave as great a proof of 
his temper, when in his childhood he 


ſtruck a play-fellow, the ſon of Sylla, 
for ſaying his father was maſter of the 


Roman people. Scipio is reported to 


have anſwered, when ſome flatterers at 
ſupper were aſking him what the Ro- 
mans ſhould do for a general after his 


and cultivated with all poſſible diligence 


and care, that were never deſigned to 
be acquainted with Ariſtotle, Tully, or 


Virgil; and there are as many who have 


capacities for underſtanding every word 
thoſe great perſons have writ, and yet 
werengt born to have any reliſh of their 
writings.- For want of this common 
and obvious diſcerning in thoſe who 
have the care of youth, we have ſo many 
hundred unaccountable creatures every 


age whipped up into great ſcholars, that 
arg for ever near a right ee | 
L 8 N 5 | — : ; + : ; 2 an , 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


and will never arrive at it. Theſe are 
the ſcandal of letters, and theſe are ge- 
nerally the men who are to teach others. 
The Ante of ſhame and honour is enough 
to keep the world itſelf in order without 
"corporal puniſhment, much more to train 


the minds of uncorrupted and innocent 


children. It happens, I doubt not, more 
than once in a year, that a lad is chaſ- 
tiſed for a blockhead, when it is a good 


| bs <a ram that makes him incapa- 


2 


ble of knowing what his teacher means: 
a briſk imagination very often may ſug- 


{| an error, which a lad could not 


ave fallen into, if he had been as heavy 
in conjecturing as his maſter in explain- 
ing: but there 1s no mercy even towards 
a wrong interpretation of his meaning, 
the ſufferings of the ſcholar's body are 
to rectify the miſtakes of his mind. 

J am confident that no boy who will 
not be allured to letters without blows, 
will ever be brought to any thing with 
them. A great or good mind mult ne- 
ceſſarily be the worſe for ſuch indigni- 


ties; and it is a ſad change to loſe of it's 


virtue for the improvement of it's know- 
ledge. No one who has gone through 
what they call a great ſchool, but muſt 
remember to have ſeen children of ex- 
cellent and ingenuous natures, as has 
afterwards appeared in their manhood ; 
I fay no man has paſſed through this 
way of education but muſt-have ſeen an 
ingenuous creature expiring with ſhame, 
with pale looks, beſeeching ſorrow, and 
ſilent tears, throw up it's honeſt eyes, 
and kneel on it's tender knees to an in- 
exorable blockhead, to be forgiven the 
falſe quantity of a word in makinga La- 
tin verſe: the child is puniſned, and the 
next day he commits a like crime, and 
ſo a third with the fame conſequence. 
I would fajn alk. any reaſonable man 
whether this lad, in the ſimplicity of his 
native innocence, full of ſhame, and ca- 
pable of any impreſſion from that grace 
of - ſoul, was not fitter for any purpoſe 
in this life, than after that ſpark of vir- 
tue is extinguaſhed in him, though he 
is able to write twenty verſes in an even- 

' mg? . „ 
_ - Seneca ſays, after his exalted way of 
talking As the immortal gods never 
+ learnt virtue, though they are en- 
© dued with all that is good; fo there 
are ſome men who have ſo natural a 


propenſity to what they ſhould follow, 


E 
© that they learn it almoſt as ſoon as 


5 
they hear it: Plants and vegetables 
are cultivated into the production of finer 


fruit than they would yield without that 


care; and yet we cannot entertain hopes 
of producing a tender conſcious fpirit 
into acts of Pins, without the ſame 
method as -is uſed to cut timber, or 
give new ſhape to a piece of ſtone. 
It iss wholly to this dreadful practice 
that we may attribute a certain hardneſs 
and ferocity which ſome men, though 
liberally educated, car | 
all their behaviour. To be bred like 
a gentleman, and puniſhed like a male- 


factor, muſt, as we ſee it does, produce 


that illiberal ſaucineſs which we ſee 
ſometimes in men of letters. \ | 


The Spartan boywho ſutfered the fox, 
» which he had ſtolen and hid under his 


coat, to eat into his bowels, I dare ſay 


had not half the wit or petulance which 


we learn at great ſchools among us; but 


the glorious ſenſe of- honour, or rather 
fear of ſhame, which he demonſtrated in ' 


that action, was worth all the learning 
in the world without it. f 


It is, methinks, a very melancholy 5 


conſideration, that a little negligence 
can ſpoil us, but great induſtry is ne- 


ceſſary to improve us; the moſt excellent 


natures are ſoon depreciated, but evil 


tempers are long before they are exalted 


into good habits. To help this hy pu- 
niſhments, is the ſame thing as killing 
a man. to cure him of a diſtemper; when 
he comes to ſuffer puniſhment in that 


one circumſtance, he is brought below 
the exiſtence of a rational creature, and 
is in the ſtate of a brute that moves only 


by the admonition of ſtripes. But ſince 
this cuſtom of educating by the laſh is 
ſuffered by the gentry of Great Britain, 
I would prevail only chat honeſt heavy 
lads may be diſmiſſed from ſlavery fooner 
than they are at preſent, and not whip- 
ped on to their fourteenth and fifteenth 

ear, whether they expect any progreſs 
from them or not. Let the child's ca- 


pacity be forthwith examined, and he 
_ ſent to ſome mechanic way of life, with- 
out reſpect to his birth, if nature de- 
ſigned him for nothing higher: let him 
go before he has innocently ſuffered, 
and is debaſed into a dereliction of mind © 


for being what. it is no guilt to be, a 
I would not here be ſup- 
poſed to have ſaid, that our learned men 
of either rohe who have been whipped 
at ſchool, art hot ſtill men of noble and 


about them in 
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© ſcribed by Enos Thomas, a perſon whom 
J have not the honour to know, but 
ſuppoſe to be profoundly learned in 


==. 
liberal.mjnds; but I am ſure they had 
deen much more ſo than they are, had 


they never ſuffered. that infamy, ..- 


. 


I have obſerved, thken, or obſervation 
made af the natural ſtrain of men, it is 
no {mall comfort to me, as a Spectator, 
that there is any right value ſet upon the 
bona Indolis of other animals 3 as appears a 


by the following advertiſement handed 
about the county of Lincoln, and ſub- 


\ + 


*, 


- 


Los HEE NOVIMUS ESSE NIBLL» 


* 5 
- 


: UT of | a. firm regard to impar- 
tiality, I print theſe letters, let 


them make for, me or not. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


1 Have obſerved through the whole 


courſe of your rhapſodies, as you 


once very well called them, you are very 
induſtrious to overthrow all that many 
your ſuperiors who have gone before 


vou have made their rule of writing. I 


am now between fifty and ſixty, and had 


the honour to be well with the firſt men 


of taſte and gallantry in the joyous reign 
of Charles the Second: we then had, I 


humbly preſume, as good underſtand- 
ings among us as any now can pretend 
to. As for yourſelt, Mr. Spectator, 
you ſeem with the utmoſt arrogance to 


undermine the very fundamentals upon 


whieh we conducted og lves. It is 


monſtrous to ſet up for han of wit, 
and yet deny that honour in a woman is 
any thing elſe. but-peevifhneſs, that in- 


clination is the beſt rule of life, or virtue 
and vice any thing elſe. but. health and 
diſeaſe: We had no more ta do but to 


put a lady in good- humour, and all we 


could wiſh followed of courſe. Then 


again, your Tully, and your diſcourſes 


of another life, are the very bane of 
mirth and good humour. Pr'ythee do 


not value thyſelf on thy reaſon, at that 


exorbitant rate, and the dignity of hu- 


WE KNOW THESE | THINGS 


THE: SPECTATOR, | | 
A cheſnut horſe called Cæſar, bred 


1 by James Darcy, Eſq. at Sedbury, 


But though there is ſo little care, as 


his grandam was his old royal mare, 
and got by Blunderbuſs, which was 


« got by Hemſly- Turk, and he got by | 


Mr. Courant's Arabian, which got 
Mr. Minſhul's Jews-trump...Mr.Cz- 
* far ſold him to a nobleman, coming 


five years old, when he had but one 
© ſweat, for three hundred guineas. A 
© guinea a leap and trial, anda ſhilling 


© the man. 2 5 pd War heb ns 
"Ken: V © En0s THomas.* 
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MAATIATIL. 
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TO BE MERE TRIFLES, 


in England, : Had you, as by your 


for being in vogue in town, you ſhould 
have fallen in with the-bent of paſſion 


and appetite; your ſongs had then been 


in every pretty mouth in England, and 
your little diſtichs had been the maxims 
of the fair and the witty mn von 
but alas, Sir, what can you hope for 


.needs make them like themſelves worſe 
than they did before they read you? 
Had you made it your buſineſs to de- 
ſcribe Corinna charming, though in- 
conſtant, to find ſomething in human 
nature itſelf to make Zoilus excuſe him- 


ſelf for being fond of her; and to make 
every man in good commerce with his 


.own reflections, you had done ſomething 
worthy our applauſe; but indeed, Sir, 
we ſhall not commend you for diſap- 
proving us. I have a great deal more 


to ſay to you, but I ſhall ſum it up all 


in this one remark ; in ſhort, Sir, you 
do not write like a gentleman.. I am, 
Sir, your moſt humble ſervaſt. 
MB. SPECTATOR, of 555 
HE other day we were ſeveral of 
us at a tea-table, and according to 


cuſtom and your 'own advice had the 


Spectator read among us: it was that 
paper wherein you are pleaſed to treat 
with great freedom that character which 
you call a woman's man. We gave up 


diurnals one would think. you do, ſet up 


from entertaining people with what muſt 


1 


| 


\ * 


6 ORE Oe ENTS 


man nature; take my word for it; a ſet- 6 
ting dog has as good reaſon as any man all the kinds you have mentioned, ex. 
„ | | | 5 | 25 cept 


2 Lu ww 3 * » 
* 


: wy J \ ö 85 8 


a 


tept thoſe who, you ſay, are our con- 
— — fo 4 
ſion commiſſioned by the company to 
write to you, and tell you, that we ſhall 
not part with the men that we have at 
preſent, until the men of ſenſe think fit 
to relieve them, and give us their com- 


pany in their ſtead. You cannot ima- 
gine but that we love to hear reaſon and 


good ſenſe better than the ribaldry we 


Aare at preſent entertained with; but we 


muſt have company, and among us, 
very inconſiderable is better than none 
at all. We are made for the cements 


of ſociety, and came into the world to 


create relations among mankind ; and 


ſolitude is an unnatural being to us. If 


the men of good underftanding would 
forget: a. little of their ſeverity, they 
would find their account in it; and their 
wiſdom: would have a pleaſure in it, to 
which they are now ſtrangers. It is na- 
tural among us when men have à true 
reliſh; of our company and our value; 
to ſay every thing with a better grace; 
and there is: without deſigning it ſome- 
thing ornamental in what men utter be- 


in converſations of men only. Give me 
leavt᷑ to tell you, Sir, it would do you 


no great harm if you yourſelf came a 


little more into our company; it would 
certainly cure you of a certain poſitive 
and determining manner in which you 
talk ſometimes. In hopes of your 
amendment, e 

I am, Sir, your gentle reader. 


MR. SPECTATOR,, . | 0 
YOUR profeſſed regard to the fair- 
Lex, may perhaps make them value 
our admonitions when they will not 
thoſe of other men. I defire you, Sir, 
.to-r 


. 


curſory manner only juſt touched. I 


would have a Spectator wholly writ 
5 ys ere and after you have 


ted that time and place are to be 


* 
a 
. ; 5 
5 Js 7 | 


— 


THE SPECTATOR, 
very much conſidered in all our actions, 5 
it will be 7 to dwell upon beha- 


as upon the occa- | 
* viour at c 


at ſome lectures upon ſubjects 
which you have now and then in a 


2 
8 


urch. On Sunday laſt a 
grave and reverend man preached at our 
church: there was ſomething particular 
in his accent, but without any manner 


of affectation. This particularity a ſet 


of giglers thought the moſt neceſſary 
thing to be taken notice of in his whole 
diſcourſe, and made it an occaſion of 


mirth during the whole time of ſermons 
you ſhould: ſee one of them ready to 


rſt behind a fan, another pointing to 
4 companion in another ſeat, nd a third 


_ with an arch compoſure, as if 
if poſſible ſtifle her laughter. Thexe were 
ere gentlemen who looked M them 
ſtedfaſtly, but this they took for agli 


and admiring them: there was one 


the merry ones in particular, that ſound 
out but juſt then that ſhe had five fingers, 


for ſhe fell a reckoning the pretty pieces 
of ivory over and over. . to find 


herſelf employment and not laugh out. 
Would Ft not be expedient, Mr. Spec- 
tator, that the churchwarden' ſhoud 


hold up his wand on theſe occaſions, 


and keep the decency of the place as 2 
magiſtrate dees the peace in a tumult 
ellewhere ? N X 


MR. SPECTATOR. 


1 Am a woman's man, and read with 
a very ſine lady your paper, wherein 


u fall upon us whom you envy: what 
do you think I did? You muſt know 
ſhe was dreſſing, I read the Spe&ator 
to her, and ſhe laughed at the places 


where ſhe thought I was touched; I 


threw away your moral, and taking up 

her girdle, cried out | 
Give me but what this ribbon bound, 5 
Take all the reſt the ſun goes round. 


She ſmiled, Sir, and ſaid you were 4 | 


pedant ; ſo ſay of me what you pleaſe, 


read Seneca, and quote him againſt me 


if you think fit. RS 
T Tam, Sir, your humble ſervans 
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J ͤ Z ¾ V:. AS, RAE n FFF 
ENI was at Grand Cairo, I with mufic\who had paſſed by it, but 
F - picked. ap ſeveral oriental ma- never heard that the'muſician had be- 
nuſeripts, which I have ſtill by me, fore made himſelf viſible. When be 
Among others I met with one entitled, had raiſed my thoughts by thoſe tran(- - 
The Viſions of Mirzah, which I have porting airs which he played; to taſte 
| read over with great pleaſure. I intend the pieaſures of his converſation;: as I 
to give it to the public when T have no looked upon him like one aſtoniſhed, he 
other entertainment for them; 'and/.I beckoned to me, and by the waving of 
ſhall begin with the firſt viſion, which T his hand directed me to appreach-the 
have tranflated word for word as fol- place where he ſat.” I drew near with 
00s. dütuhat reverence which is due to a ſuperi- 
JJ odr nature; and as my heart was entire- 
ON the fifth day of the moon, which ly ſubdued by the captivating: ſtrains I 
according to the cuſtom of my fore- had heard, 1 fell down at his feet and 
fathers 1 always keep holy, after having wept, The genius ſmiled an mewith 
waſhed myſelt, and offered up my morn- a look of compaſſion and affability that 
ing devotions, I aſcended the high hills familiarized him to my imagination, 
| of Bagdat, in order to paſs the reſt of and at once diſpelled all the fears and 
the day in meditation and prayer, As apprehenſions with which Napproached 
I was here airing myſelf on the tops of him. He lifted me from the ground, 
the mountains, fell into a profound. and taking me by the hand Mirzah, 
contemplation on the vanity of human ſaid he, I have heard thee in thy ſoli- : 


at 
. 


* 
#9 


life; and paſling from one thought to *© loquies ; follow n.. 
another—* Surely; {aid I, © man is but He then led me to the-higheſt pinna- 
a ſhadowy and life a dream. Whilſt cle of the rock, and placing me on the 
I was thus muſing, I caſt my eyes to- topof it! Caſt thy eyes eaſtward,” faid 
' wards the ſummit of a rock that was he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. 1 
not far from me, where I diſcovered * ſee,” ſaid I, , a huge valley, ind a . 
one in the habit of a ſhepherd, with a * prodigious tide of water rolling thro' 
little muſical inſtrument in his hand. it. — The valley that thou; ſeeſt,” 
As I looked eee applied it to ſaid he; ! is the vale of miſery, and the 
his lips, and began to play upon it. tide of water that thou ſeeſt is part of 
The ſound of it was exceeding ſweet, * the great tide of eternity. What 
and wrought. into à variety of tunes is the reaſon,* (aid I, that the tide I © 
that were inexpreſſibly meladious, and © ſeeriſes out of a thick-miſt at one end, 
altogether different from any thing I *. and again loſes itſelf ina thick miſt at 
L had ever heard: they put me in mind of * the other? : What thou ſęeſt, {aid 
| thoſe heavenly airs that are played to he, is that portion of eternity which 
the departed fouls of good men upen_ is called Time, meaſured out by the 
their firſt arrival in paradiſe, to wear * ſun, and reaching from the beginning 
out the e ene the laſt agonies, of the world to it's conſummation, 
and (quality them for the pleaſures of * 'Examine now, ſaid he, this ſea that 
that happy place. My heart melted © is thus bounded with darkneſs at both 
away in fecret raptures. ' © ends, and tell me what thou diſco- 
I had been often told that the rock -* vereſt in it. I ſee à bridge, ſaid 
before me was the haunt of a genius; I, © ſtanding in the midſt of the tide." 
and that ſeveral had been entertained “ The bridge thou ſeeſt, a4 is 
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| THB-SPECTATOR» 


the bridge, thruſting ſeverdl perſons on 
trap- doors which did not ſeem to lie in 


e human life, conſider it attentiyely.” 
Upon a more leifurely ſurvey of it, I 
found that it conſiſted of threeſcore and 

ten entire arches; with ſeveral. broken 
, arches, which, added to thoſe that were 
entire, made up the number about an 
hundred, As I was counting the arches 

the genius told me that this bridge eon- 
| Ele i Berk of e 
that a great flood ſwept away the reſt, 


and left the bridge in the ruinous con- 


dition I now beheld it. © But tell me 
© further,” ſaid he, © what thou diſco- 
« yereft on it.'—* I ſee multitudes. of 
c people paſſing over it, ſaid I, © and 
© ablack cloud hanging on each end of 
cit.“ As I looked more attentively, I 
ſaw ſeveral of the paſſengers dropping 
throu 
that flowed underneath it; and upon 
farther examination, perceived there 
were innumerable trap-doors that la 
concealed in the bridge, which the paſ- 
ſengers no ſooner trod upon, but they 
fell through them into the tide and im- 
_ mediately diſappeared. Theſe hidden 
pit-falls were ſet very thick at the en- 
trance of the bridge, ſo that throngs of 
people no ſooner broke through the 
cloud, but many of them fell into them. 
They grew thinner towards the middle, 
but multiplied and lay cloſer together 
towards the end of the arches that were 
uti 
There were indeed ſome 5 , but 
their number was very ſmall, that con- 
tinued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through one af- 
ter another, being quite tired and ſpent 
with ſo long a walk _ 5 f 
I paſſed ſome time in the contempla- 
tion of this wonderful ſtructure, and the 


2 variety of objects which On? | 


ſented. My heart was filled with a deep 
melancholy to ſee ſeveral dropping un- 
expectedly in the midſt of mirth and 


jollity, and catching at every thing that 


| ſtood by them to ſave themſelves. Some 


were looking up towards the heavens in 


a thoughtful poſture, and in the midſt 


of a ſpeculation ſtumbled and. fell out 


of ſight. Multitudes were ap 0 buſy. 
in the purſuit of bubbles that glittered 


in their eyes and danced, before them; 
but often when they thought themſelves 
within the reach of them, their footing . p 


failed and down they ſunk. In this 
confuſion of objects, I obſerved ſome 


with ſcymitars in their hands, and others 
with urinals, who ran to and fro upon 


gh the bridge, into the great tide 


clouds 


es: } 


their way, and which they might have 


eſcaped had they not been thus forced 
: 3 2 7 


upon them. IT | 
The genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf 


in this melancholy proſpect, told me I 


had dwelt long enough upon it: Fake 


© thine eyes off the bridge, ſaid he, and 
© tell- me if thou yet ſeeſt any thing 
thou doſt not comprehend. Upon 


looking up— What mean, ſaid I, 


© thoſe great flights of birds that are 
« perpetuallyhovering about the bridge, 


and ſettling upon it from time to time? 
© I ſee vultures, harpies, ravens, cormo- 
© rants, and among many other feather- 

© edcreatures,feverallittlewinged boys, 


© that perch. in great numbers e the 
© middle arches.— Theſe,” ſaid the 
genius, are envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, - 


deſpair, love, with the like cares and 


« paſſions that infeſt human life. 
I here fetched a deep ſigh; * Alas, 

ſaid I, man was. made in vain! How 

© is he given away to miſery and mor- 


© tality? tortured in life and ſwallowed” 
© up in death!' The genius being 


moved with compaſſion towards me, bid 
me quit ſo uncomfortable a proſpect. 
© Look no more, ſaid he, on man in 


© the firſt ſtage of his exiſtence, in his 
© ſetting out tor eternity; but caſt thine 


© eye on that thick miſt into which the 
* tide bears the ſeveral generations of 


"© mortals that fall into it.“ I directed 
my ſight as I was ordered, and, whether 


or no the good genius ſtrengthened it 


with any ſupernatural force, or diſſi: 


pated part of the miſt that was before. 
too thick for the eye to penetrate, I ſaw 


the valley opening at the farther end, 


and ſpreading forth into' an immenſe 
ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant 


running through the midſt of it, and 
OY it into two equal parts. The 
ill reſted on one half of it, in- 


ſomuch that I could diſcover nothing in 
it; but the other appeared to me a vaſt 


ocean planted with innumerable iſlands 


that were coveredwith fruits and flowers, 


and interwoven with a thouſand little 
ſhining. ſeas that ran among them. 1 
could ſee perſons dreſſed in glorious ha- 


bits with garlands upon their heads, 


the ſides of fountains,or reſting on beds; 
of flowers; and could hear a. confuſed 


hamony of ſinging birds, falling wa- 
ters, human voices, and muſical inſtru- 
f c Cn. wenne, 
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aſſing among the trees, lying down by . 


N 
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them; e 


8 commodated to it's * inha- 


mankind, who b 
5 + natural parts, an . 
5 of art or learning, have produced works 
5 hat wers the 8 on _ 


ightful a ſcene. I 
wiſhed or the wings of an eagle; that T 


might fly away to thoſe happy ſeats; but 
- the genius told me there was no paſſage 


to them, except through the gates of 


_ * death that I aw go every moment 


upon the bridge. * The iſlands,” ſaid 


be, © that lie ſo freſh and green before 


c thee, and with which the whole face 
© of the ocean appears ſpotted as far as 
© thou canſt fee, are more in number 


A than the ſands of the ſea-ſhore; there 
are myriads of iflands behind thoſe 
which thou here diſcovereſt, reaching 

© farther than even thine eye, or even. 


c th imagination, can extend itſelf. | 


© 'Theſe are the magſions of good men 
36 after death, who, according to the de- \ 


gree and kinds of virtue in which they 
acl 


_ © excelkd, are diftributed amon 
_ © ſeveral iſſands, which boat "with 

« pleaſures of different kinds and 4 
1 , ſuitable to the reliſhes and = | 


c fections of thoſe who are fett! 
iſland i is a paradiſe 52 


. 8 ITY 22002 a f V 


ments. Gladneſs in me upon the 
diſcovery of ſo de 


e bitants. Are not theſe, od 
© habitations worth contendihg for? 
© Does life appear miſerable, that gives 
© the opportunities of earning fuch a 
c reward? IS og to be feared, that 
© will ag Fog to ſo happy an exiſt- 
© ence? Think not man _ made in 
© vain, who has fach an eternity re- 
© ſerved for him.” I gazed with inex- 
preffible 3 on theſe happy iſlands. 
1 le ſaid 1“ Shew me now, I 
7 been this, the ſecrets that lie hid 


«„ under thoſe dark clouds which cover 


© the ocean on ane” N ſide of the rock 
of adamant.” enius maklng 
me no anſwer, 18 about to addreſs 
myſelf to him a ſecond time, but I 
fennd that he had left me; I then turned 
again to the viſion which I had been ſo 
long contemplating; but inftead of the 
rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the 
happy iflands, I ſaw nothing but tebelong 


= ow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, 
. ſides of it. 


ſheep, and camels, e 855 * ; 


The end of the firſt viſion of Nirzah. 


2 
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v. ix. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 


— VE pretion, rap os 
MAGNA toONATURUM).: Es NOMINES HUJUS HONOREM. 


Hor. SaT. IV. . 1. v. 48. 


- Debs ALOE can CLAIM THIS NAME WHO WRITES 


e with FANCY Kron, AND 1b AKD DARING FLIGHTS, 


k { 
— 


15 Tung, is no er 8 


quently given to a writer than that 


Fk being a genius. I have heard many 

2 little ſonneteer called a fine genius. 
There is not an heroic fcribbler' in the 
nation that has not his admirers who 
think him a great genius; and as for 
' . _yanic fmatterers in tragedy, there is 


ſcarce a man among them who is not 


| cried up by one or other for a prodigi- 

5 ous genius. . | 
7 \Mydefiga in this paper is to confider 

ENS what is properly a great genius, and to tation 
throw ſome thou tus together on c wa- | 

Þ common a fuel. 


Cannes, : 


4 the wander 1 75 ſterit T here ap- 
pears ſomething nobl — 7 xe ; 

vagant in theſe great Fara ſes, 
that is infinitely more beautiful than all 
the turn and poliſhing of what the 


French call a Bel Eſprit, by which they 


would expreſs a us refined by con- 
verſation, gala, and the bending of 
the moſt polite authors. The gr 
nius which runs thro | 
iences, takes a kind 
them) and falls "marcidably into imi- 


Many of theſe great 1 natural . - 


3 8008 fwd a that were never diſciplined and broken 
; Among great gen es thoſe raw | 
the admiration of all the world | 
them, and ſtand oP as the prodigies of | 
the mere ſtrength, of 
nd without any aſſiſtance 


- by rules of art, are to be found among 


the ancients, and in particular among 
thoſe of the more eaſtern parts vf the 
world. Homer lias innumerable flights 
that Virgil was not able to reach, and 
in the Old Teſtament we find ſeveral 
Owe more en and ſublime than 

. an 


any in Homer. At the ſame time that 


_ wealtow a greater and more daring ge- 
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as Horace has reprefented chem, de 
ſingular in their kind, and inimitable; 


nius to the ancients, we muſt own that when L ſee men following irregularities 
tte greateſtof them very much failed in, by rule, and by the little tricks of art 
or, if you will, that they were much ſtraining after the -moſt unbounded 
above the neety and correneſs of the flights of nature, I cannot but apply 
er In their . 1 to them that paſſage in Terence: 
ufions, provided there was a likeneſs, ig Hog VVV 
thiy' did . noch bie be T0 
about the deceney of the compariſon: Duam fi des oper am, ut cum ratione Inſanias. 
wy ven cya the noſe ty e Eu. Ac r. 1. Sc. 2. 
oved to the tower of Lebanon which ©... NP 
 Jooketh toward Damaſcus ; as the com- "Tow rag . ll be mad end kn 
CNET| on: © cas 5 af: your ſenfes at the ſame time, as to think 
ing of a thief in the night is a ſimilitude of reducing theſe uncertain things to any 
of the ſame kind in the New Teſtament. certainty by a A e hae 5 ot, 
It would beendleſs to make collections n 
of this nature; Homer illuſtrates one of 
his heroes u e with the enemy, compared with Pindar, is like a fi 
by an aſs in a field of corn, that has his among the Camiſars compared with Vir- 
fides belaboured by all the boys of the gil's Sibil: there is the diſtortion, gri- 


v 
% 


In ſhort, a modern pindaric writer, 


village without ſtirring a foot for it: 
and another of them toſſing to and fro 


in his bed and burning withreſentment, 


mace, and outward figure, but nothing 
of that divine impulſe which raiſes the 
mind above itſelf, and makes the ſounds 


to a piece of fleſh broiled on the coals. more than human. 555 Ya 
This particular failure in the ancients, There is another kind of great ge- 
opens a large field of raillery to the little niuſes which I ſhall place in a fecand 
wits, who can laugh at an indecency claſs, not as I think them inferior to 
but not reliſh the ſublime in theſe ſorts the firſt, but only for diſtinction's ſake, 
of writings. The preſent Emperor of as they are of a different kind. This 
Perſia, conformable to this eaſtern way ſecond claſs of great geniuſes are thoſe 
of thinking, amidſt a great many pom- that have formed themſelves by rules, 
pous titles, denominates himſelf the Sun and ſubmitted the greatneſs of their na- 
of Glory and the Nutmeg of Delight. . tural talents to the corrections and re- 
In ſhort, to cut off all cavalling againſt ſtraints of art. Sach among the Greeks _ 
the ancients, and particularly thoſe of were Plato and Ariſtotle ; among the 
the warmer. climates, who had moſt Romans, Virgil and Tully ; among the 
heat and life in their imaginations, we Engliſh, Milton and Sir Francis Bacon. 
are to conſider that the rule of ob- The genius in both theſe claſſes of | 
ſerving what the French call the Bein- authors may be equally great, but ſhews 


3 ſeance in an alluſion, has been found itſelf after a different manner. In the 
. out of later years, and in the colder re- firſt it is like a rich foil in a happy ck- 

* gions in the world; where we would mate, that produces a whole wilderneſs 
n make ſome amends for our want of of noble p nts riſing in a thouſand 
he - force and ſpirit, by a ſcrupulous nicety beautiful fandikips, without any certaia 
ep and exactneſs in our compoſitions. Our order or regularity. In the other it is 
= country man Shakeſpeare was a remark- the ſame rich ſoil under the ſame ha 

of _ able inftance of this firſt kind of great climate; that has been laid out in walks 
ant f ZBeniuſes. a4AAaAͤlaäAlkäanqd parterres, and cut into ſnape and 
nd I cannot quit this head without ob- beauty by the ſkill of the gardener. _ 

4 U ſerving that Pindar was a great genius The great danger in theſe latter kind 

1 ol the firſt claſs, who was hurried on by of geniuſes, is, Tet they cramp their. 
OT, a natural fire and impetuoſity to vaſt 'ownabilities too much by imitation, and 
ſes | conceptions of things and noble ſallies form themſelves altogether upon models, 
en of imagination. At the ſame time, can without giving the full play to their own - 
ng 5 any thing be more ridiculous than for natural parts, An imitation of the beſt 
ms men. of a ſober and moderate fancy to authors is not to compare with a good 
_ ümitate this poet's. way of writing in orignal ; and I believe we may obſerve 
ſts . - thoſe monſtrous compoſitions which go that very few writers, make an extraor- 
art among us under the name of Pindarics? dinary figure in the world, who have 
3 Wpenl ſee people copying works, which, not ſomething in their way of thinking 
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to entirely their ] n. 
It is odd to conſider what great ge- 
niuſes are ſometimes thrown away upon 
P wa Ferabgs 
L I once ſaw a ſhepherd,? ſays a fa- 


c vert himſelf in hĩs ſolitudeswith toſſing 

© upeggs and catching them again with. 
'© out breaking them: in which he had 
arrived to ſo great a degree of perfec- 
8 tion, that be would keep up four at a 
- © time for ſeveral minutes together play- 


{ 
[ 
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© by turns, I think, ſays the author, 
© I never ſaw a greater ſeverity than in 


or expreſſing themſelves that is peculiar '© ing in the air, and falling ivtohis hand 
them, an t 


this man's face; for by his wonderful 


<. perſeverance and application, he had 


dcontracted the ſeriouſneſs and gravity. 


© of a privy-counſellor; and I could not 

©. but reflect with myſelf, that the fame 
© aſſiduity and attention, had they been 
« rightly applied, might have made him 
© a greater mathematician than Archi- 


— 
— 


OW 


* 


TPSE DIES AGITAT FESTOS: FUSUSQUE PER HERBAM, 
TGN1S. UBI/ IN MEDIO. ET SOC1I CRATERA.CORONANT, —- 
+ -.. TE LIBANS, LEN RE, VOCAT.: PECORISQUE MACISTRIS , 
eros JACYLI CERTAMINA PONIT IN ULMO, | 
', CORPORAQUE AGRESTI-NUDAT PREDURA PALESTRA., 
HANC OLIM VETERES VITAM COLUERE sABINI, 


nate REMUS ET FRATER: sic FORTIS ETRURIA CREVIT, . 


* 


SCILICET ET RERUM FACTA EST PULCHERRIMA ROMA. 7 


HIMSELF, IN RUSTIC Pour, ON HOLIDAYS, | 
TO RURAL POW 'RS A JUST OBLATION PAYS3;: TN TSR 
AND ON THE GREEN HIS CARELESS LIMBS DISPLAYS. 


VISO. GEORG, II. v. 527% 


THE HEARTH IS IN TEE MIDST; THE, HERDSMEN, ROUND 1 
THE CHEARFUL FIRE, PROVOKE HIS HEAL TH IN GoBLETS CROWN'D, 


nE CALLS ON BA@CHUS, AND PROPOUNUS THE PRIZE3 
kuk GEOOM HIS FELLOW=-GROOM AT BUTS DEFIES, 
' AND BENDS* HIS Bow, AND LEVELS WITH HIS EYES: 
on, STRIPT TOR WRES TLING, SMEARS HIS LIMBS WITH: 


AND WATCHES WITH A TRIP HIS FOE To FolL.” | , 
SUCH WAS THE LIFE THE FRUGAL SABINES LED; 

so REMUS AND HIS BROTHER GOD WERE BRED: 

FROM WHOM TH” AUSTERE E TRURIAN VIRTUE ROSE; 


» Fs : ; 
: 
* * 
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* 
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AN Ius $UDE LIFE OUR HOMELY PATHERS OHOSE: 
OLD ROME FROM SUCH A RACE DER1V'D HER BIRTH, . 


a | 
td 
„ = 


LOT: 1 Am glad.that my late going into the 
I country has increaſed the number of 

my correſpondents, one of whom ſends 
me the n CE 


* 


" SIR, i 


[Hobo you are pleaſed to retire 
_ *. trom us ſo ſoon into the city, I hope 

you will not thinkthe affairs of the coun- 
try altogether unworthy of your inſpec- 
tion for the future. I had the honour : 
of ſeeing your ſhort face at Sir Roger de 


Coverley's, and have ever fince thought 


your perſon and writings both extraor- 
dinary. Had you ſtaid there a few days 


longer, you would have feen a country 


wake, which you know in moſt parts of 


THE SEAT OF EMPIRE, AND THE CONQUER'D- BARTH-. 


England i 


the lookers-on. 


were brea 


* DRY DEN. 5 


s the eve-feaſt of the dedication 
of our churches. I was laſt week at one 
of theſe aſſemblies which was held in a 
neighbouring pariſh; where Ifound their 


” 


green covered with a promiſcuous mul- 


titude of all ages and both ſexes, who 
eſteem one another more or leſs The fol- 
lowing part of the year according as 
they diſtinguiſh themſelves at this time. 
The whole company were in their holi- 
day clothes, and divided into ſeveral par- 


ties, all of them endeavouring to ſhew 


themſelves in thoſe exerciſes wherein the 7 
excelled, and to gain the approbation of 


* 


1 5 
4 DP 


rin eng el- players he 
o engage pia, e 


1 found þ 
'F order 


1 
ing ons anot her's 


e 


be 4 


. tain A ; 
to make fome impreſſion on their 


miftreſſes hearts. I obſerved” a luſty 


young fellow, who had the misfortune 


of a broken pate; but what conſiderably 
added to the anguiſni of the wound, was 


his over- hearing an old man, who ſhook 


his head and ſaid, that he queſtioned now 


if Black Kate would marry him theſe 
three . was diverted from a far - 
er 0 


' 


ther fide of the green; where Tom Short 


behaved himlſelt ſo well, that moſt peo- 
le ſeemed to agree it was impoſſible that 
je ſhould remain a bachelor until the 
next wake. Having played man 


2 
match myſelf, I could have” looked 
er c li ort, had I not obſerved. 
 acountry girl, who, was poſted on an 

- eminence at ſome diſtance b 


longer on this ! 
m e AL nce from me, and 
was mak ing ſo many odd grimaces, and 


_ writhing and diſtorting her whole body 


in ſo ſtrange a manner, as made me very 


deſirous to know the meaning of it, 


by a trip vrhich was given him ſoſmartly 


da 


V pon my coming up to her, I found that 
ſhe was overlooking a ring of wreſt-. 
lers, and that her ſweetheart, a perſon 
of ſmall ſtature, was contending with an 
huge brawny fellow, who twirled him 
about, and ſhook the little man ſo vio- 


lently,that by a ſecret ſympathyof hearts 


it produced all thoſe agitations in the 


rſoꝝ of his miſtreſs, who, I dare ſay, 
ike Celia in Shakeſpeare on the ſame oc- 
caſion, could have wiſhed herſelf inviſible 
to catch the ſtrong: fellow by the leg. 
The'Squire of the pariſh eivatsthewhole 
company every year with a hogſhead of 


ale; and propoſes a beaver hat as a, re- 


compence to him who gives moſt falls, 


This has raiſed ſuch a ſpirit ofemulation 


in the youth of the place, that ſome of 
them have rendered themſelyes very ex- 


pert at this exerciſe; and I was often 


* 


ſurpriſed to ſee a fellow's heels fly up, 


that I could ſcarce diſcern it. I found 


that the old wreſtlers ſeldom entered the 


+ 


bor bong ſome one was grown formi- 


were in a reſerved b. to defend the 


hat, which is always hung up by the 


perſon who gets it in one of the moſt 
conſpicuous parts of the houſe,and look- 


ed upon by the whole family as ſome- 
thing redounding much more to their 

honour than a coat of arms: There was 

a fellow who was ſo buſy in regulating 
all the ceremonies, and ſeemed to carry 


n eee 
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her obſervation of theſe combatants,by 
a foot- ball match, which was on the 


will very much oblige, Sir, | 
. ö Four's &e. 2 * 


able by having thrown. two or three of 
| his opponents; but kept themſelves as it 


* & 


—— 


that I, could not 


- 


VVV - 
ſuch an air of wy 7 ortange in his looks, + 

| help inquiring who he, - 
was, and, was immediate] anſwered, ' 


That he did not value bimſelf upon no- 


thing, for that he and his anceſtors ha- 
won ſo many hats, that his parlour look- 


this thirſt of glory of them all, was the 
reaſon that no one man ſtood lord of the 
ring for above three falls while L was 
among them. | 


lookers-onatthelſe exerciſes, were them- 
ſelves engaged in ſome diverſions; and _ 
upon my aſking. a farmer's ſon of mf OW, 


own pariſh what he was gazing at wit 
ſo much attention, he told me, that he 


to be his {weetheart,. pitch a bar. 
In ſhort, I found the men endeavour- 
ed to ſhew the women they were no 


cowards, and that the: whole compa 


ſtrived to recommend themſelves to eac 

other, by making it appear. that they 

were all in a perfect ſtate of health, ark 

Fi, to undergo any fatigues of bodily Ia- 
ur. 8 | 


allantry, as it is at preſent 
practiſed amongſt us in the country, 


If 1 would here put on the ſcholar 


and politician, Imight inform my read - 


ers how theſe bodily exerciſes or games 
were formerly encouraged in all the com- 
monwealths of Greece: from whence. 


the Romans afterwards borrowed their 


Pentathlum, which was compoſed. of © 


running, wreſtling, leaping, t rowing, 
2 ; ; 8 KEE * 8 85 
and boxing, though the prizes were ge- 


nerally nothing but a crown of cypreſs _ 


, 


— 


was ſeeing Betty Welch, who I knew | 


q 


ed like a haberdaſher's, ſhop : however | 


; 4 1 8 8 6 852.0 : 
Tbe young maids, who were not 


F 


Pour judgment upon this method k 
love and 7 05 ae by 


or parſley, hats not being in faſhion in - - 


thoſe days: that there is an old ſtatute, 


which obliges every man in England, 
having ſuch an eſtate, to keep and ever - 


ciſe the long bow; by which means our 
anceſtors excelled all other nations in 
the uſe ot that weapon, and we had all 
the real advantages, without the incon- 
venience of a ſtanding army; and that 


I once met with a book of projects, in 
which | the author conſidering to vvhat 


noble endsthat ſpirit ofemulation,which -]. 
ſo remarkably ſhews itſelf among ur 
common people in theſe wakes, might be 
directed, propoſes that for the improve- 


men of all our handicraft-trades there 


ſhould be annual prizes ſet up for ſuch 


| perſons 


* 
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qerſors as were moſt excellent in their 


veral arts. But laying aſide all theſe 
| political confiderations, which might 
- tempt me to paſs the limits of my paper, 


F confeſs the greateſt benefit and conve- 
nience that I can obſerve in thoſe coun- 


pi feſtivals, is the bringing young peo-. 


ple together, and giving them an oppor- 
| nity of thewi hem ies in the moſt 
advantageous light. A country fellow 


- 


that throws his rival upon his back; has 


mon Mi 


generally as good ſucceſs with their com- 
n frets; as nothing is more uſual 
than for a nimble-footed wench to get 


7 


a huſband at the ſame time ſhe wins a 


- fnock. Love and marriages are the 


natural effects of theſe anniverſary al- 


ſemblies. I muſt therefore very much 


tion. And I b 


ove the method by which my cor- 
reſpondent tells me each ſex endeavours 


to recommend itſelf to the other, ſince 


nothing feems more likely to promiſe a 
healthy Sang or a happy cohabita- 
e 


© country friend, that there has been many 


U ” 
-- 


change ſides out of principle, but either 
e X le 


Joke: fellow for Black-Kate. 


„„ hom $6 


a court lady who would be contented to 
exchange her . young huſband for 
e 


ort, and ſeveral men of quality 
who would have parted with a tender 


Cas 
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ieve I may aſſure my 


© order to be reverſed. 


n 
3 5 a 


wy 2 5 


I am the more pleaſed with having 
love made the principal end and deſign 
of theſe meetings | 
were at firſt inſtituted, as ws are inform- 
ab the learned Pr. Kennet, with 
v : 


| words I ſhalt conclude my preſent. 
F Theſe wakes,” fays ke, + were in 


© imitation of the ancient S,, or 
c agen FR og fit efiybliſhed 
© in England by Pope rory the 
Great, who in an 55 iſtle to Me us 


« with branches aßd boughs. of trees 
© round the church.” 5 


: 


He adds, That this laudible cuſ. 


© tom of wakes prevailed for many ages, 
© until the nice puritans began to ex- 
claim ag F 
« pery ; and by degrees the preciſe 


„ mour grew ſo p 


Walter made an order for the ſup- 
© preſſion of all wakes; but on Biſhop 
© Eaud's complaining of this innovat- 
© ing humour, the king commanded the 
CI LT% 
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it re 
af theſe caſes, thaugh a man 19 7 
does bat his duty in changing his ſide, 


7 


6 U 


— — VR AD unn, erte 
 QUALIS. AB'INCEP.TA PRECOSSERITy ET STBT).CONSTET... 


Hon. Ans Porr. v. 126. 


' + "PRESERVE CONSISTENCY THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE, 


\TOTHING that is not a real 
crime makes a man appear ſo con- 
temptible and little in the eyes of the 


world as inconſtancy, eſpecially. when 


gards religion or party. In neither 


die nat only makes himſelf hated by thoſe 
be left, but is ſeldom heartily eſteemed 


In theſe great articles of life, there - 
 *, fore, a man's conviction ought. to be 
very ſtrong, and if poſſible ſo well timed 
that worldly advantages may ſeem to 
have no ſhare in it, or mankind will be 


dy thoſe he comes over to. | 


 Whnatyredenough.to:think. he. does not 


vity of temper. or proſpects of 
intereſt. Converts. and renegadoes of 
all kinds ſhould take particular care to 


be ah world ſes they act upon honor. 


> z 0 


able motives; or whatever ap 10s 


they may. receive from themielves, and 


plauſes from thoſe they converſe. with, 
Kea may, be very well aſſured that, they 
are the ſcorn of all good men, and the 


public marks of infamy and derifion. 


Irxreſalution on the ſchemes, of life 


which offer themſelves on our choice, 


and inconſtancy in purſuing them, are 


the greateſt and moſt univerſal cauſes of 
all our diſquiet and unhappineſs. When 


ambition pulls one way, intereſt another, 
inclination a third, and perhaps reaſon 
contrary-to all, a man is likely to paſs 
his time but ill who: has ſo many dif- 


ferent parties to pleaſe. When the mind 


hovers among ſuch a variety of allure- 
ments, one had better ſettlè on a way of 
life that is not the very. beſt. ve might 


have choſen, than grow old without de- 
rermining our choĩce, and g out of 17 1 
Sh n. 


8 a 5 


gs, as it ſeems to be moſt 
agreeable to the intent for which they | 


at, who in an epiſtle to Melitus 
© the Abbot gave order that they ſhould 
© be, kept in theds or arbories made up 


inſt it as a remnant. of 85 8 
ue hu- 


0 lar, that at an 
Exeter aſſizes the Lord Chief Baron 


„ ß ELL 


putation, or the 


us to; for if we examine ou 
2 „ we ſhall find that we are the 
R han 


into — 


| — Pods come 


S545 It Rr OPyo WAMmgygs a 


warld,, as of mankind- 


dos — 4 we ay any reſolved how to live 


in it. There is but one method of ſet- 

ourſetves at reſt in this particular, 

If that is by adhering ſtedfaſtly to one 

great end as the chief and ultimate aim 
of all our, purſuits, If we are firmly 

reſolyed dre e up to the dictates of rea- 

ſon, without ay regard to wealth, re- 

ike conſiderations, any 

more than as they fall in with our prin- 

cipal defign; we may go through life 


with ſteadineſs and pleaſure; but if we 


act by ſeveral broken views, and will 


not only be virtuous, but wealthy, po- 


pular, and every thing that has a value 
ee upon it by the world, we ſhall live 

it in miſery and repentance. / 

90 5 would take more than ordi 
care to guard orſe's ſelf againſt this Par, 
ticular ĩmperfection, becauſe it is that 
which our nature very ſtrongl inclines 
elves tho- 


geable beings in the univerſe. 
In reſpect of our underſtanding, we often 
embrace and reject the very {ame opini- 
ons 3 whereas 5 above and beneath 


us have probably no opinions at all, or 
at leaſt no Navan hs uncertainties in 
? thoſe they haves * Our ſuperiors are 


5 porn ded og od, and our inferiors by 


of our wills, we fall 

recover out of them, are 
amiable or a in the ey W ole 
great Judge, and paſs our whole life in 
offending and atking pardon. On the 
'contrarys the: beings underneath us are 
not capuble of Gangs nar thoſe above 
one is out of the 
flibilities of- . . the other fixed 
E of fin, or an eternal 
courſe of virtue, - : - 
There is ſcarce a ſtate of life, or ſtage + 


4 in it, which does not produce changes 
and Tevolutions in the mind of man. 
- Qur ſchemes of thought in infancy are 


loſt in thoſe of youth; theſe too take a 
different turn in Linanhood, until old age 
often leads us back into our former in- 
fancy. A new title or an unexpected 
ſucceſs throws us out of ourſelves, m 
in a manner deftroys our identity. A 
clondy day, or n little ſunſhine, have 286 
great an influence on many conſtitutions; : 


daz the moſt real bleſſings or misfortunes. 


A dream varies our being, and changes 
our condition while it bits; and ev 
- Oo mot to mention health and ſick. 


TRY 


Tur SPECTA ren. 12 


the perſon who is remarkable for it in a 


PE. it © 
neſs, and the exter alterations | in 
and mind, . us appear almoſt — 
ferent creatures.” If a man is ſo diſtin- 
iſhed among other beings 
firmity, hk can we think o ſuch as 
make themſelves remarkable for it Wen 


among their own ſpecies? Its a very 38 
triflin: : 


character to be one of the mol 

of the moſt variable 

kind,, eſp if we conſider that He 

who is t 55 ſtandard of perfection 

has in him no ſhadow of change, but 

is the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and for 

N er DE Os. 
As this mutabili of temp and 3 in- 

couliſteney with ourſelves is the g 

weakneſs of human nature, ſo it mak 


variable non 


very particular manner more ridiculous 
than any other infirmity whatſoever, as 
i ſets him in a greater variety of fooliſh 
hes, and diftinguithes him from him- 

1 fby uu oppoſition of 
eharafters. The moſt humorous cha- 
racter in Horace is founded upon this 
une venneſs of . and ee, 
ag ee 


he Ting he: 15 e 7 
peteret ee Si EAA, 
eee eret ; fa collibuiſſet, ab ous. | 
que ad mala citaret 16 Bacche, mod? mmh 
* _ i ner we eee 3p 
equale Bomini fuit illi fſepe welut qui | 5 . 
Piney Fugiens boftem': 'perſeepe velut qi © © © 
2 ſacra ferrets habebat ſepe ducentos, 
pe decem jerwos: modo reges algus tetrarchas, 


Omnia magna loguens: We _ 3 8 5 om 


tripet, . 
Concha ſalit puri, et ter fue 
Juamvis craſſa, quear, 2 1 5 | 
ic parco paucis contents, quingue diabus | - 


Nil erat in boculis. Nees wvipilabat ad 2 SEES. | 


Mane: diem torun pg A f flat porg 


Hos. Seren, rin, 0 


Inſtead of les this paſſage 


& b ! . 
1 72 75 i 


F 
ne I ſliall entertain m >. 5 we FA 


reader with the deſcription of a parahel 
character, that is wonderfully well fl“ 
niſhed by Mr. Dryden, and 0 * 
the ſame foundation. e en e, 


In the Erk rank of theſe id TER FSI 

min fo. various, th tbe ſeem d to be 
Not one, but all manizind's epitgme, 28 5 
Stitf in 1 ne in the rang; ET 
Was ev'ry 6 and es. "IL NAN? 
But in thi ENT one reviving moon, 


hr porn and buffoon : 5 5 8 ' 3 
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| ae; and ufefu 


together, an Ag int6 the PolſefNivii f 


- woul yt a very ; miſerable.one. © 


is addrefes to me. He had e 
Se on to rec 
bs; that my friends, hs all of dem 
—— his perſon, would not for the 
fake of both of vs favour his paſſion. With 
For my wh art, I reſigned myſelf up 
2 direction of thoſe who 


| ag, .eu re * 
nh Wd jr a7, 


K. 


312 1335 f EE 7 rA bl: 
Then — pant, #iyining)* Bieth Pry 1 6024 e e . 
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St Su woke Th co, Kr EAT dun cron PF 
„ Ic dib 1117 Für T1; „ 


un. AT ub rei. 


br, vrt vo Ant ir ry r rene 700 ter, | 
AND Ar THE Torfork or took £AB'tNg SKEET? 


— 


a abthits ther happineſs,” and 
rules for 2 4 77. it, are not ſo 
to mankind as the 


lk ue und Ae ag n. 1 2 ee . 


can hope 5 this . is een 
ment; if de aim at any thi hen, - 
wei bo [1 meet ee bac gre je 


and. vintinent. 
dirt is ſtudies eee at 


4 amel eaſy now, and happy: jo 
| kereaft 


The tr ath of it is is, if albthe irap iel 


that is diſperied through the e rade 


of mankind in this World were dran 


Us ough on the cob 
£ 5 erdes of the whole {pe- 
cies FE ed in 4 ſingle 8 they un 


an 2 py ben „it, uld ot make 4 


Jam engaged in this ſubject by the 
following ſeken, which, though pb ; 


deeds 


fcribed oe a fictitious name, I Rave rea- 


ic not * ages 
un. eren, | 


deavour to ive up\.to Four rules, 


which I hope ope wil incline you” to pity + 


my condition. I ſhall open it to you in 


| *avery few words... About three years 
ſimnce a lemum whom 1 am ſureg 


yourſelf would haveapprovedymdde 
him but an Eſtate, 


de rid much better than my- 


; 2 "bor fill hved in hopes that, ſome 
juncture or other would make me happy 


the man whom, in my heart, I pre- 
. all 1 Wor; | GY ore 


| | the reading of 
12 Ari one 81 our Helles, ant 1 


ance in this 


very in a humour; rather to 
cule, than to comfort mea - defire you. 
would throw it into the fire, and thin 
3 but if yon are touched: 


mined if I coul „ 
nobody etſe; About three fnenths ago 
T received a Wa from him; acquaint- ; 


ing me; that by the desth' of an unele 
he had & confidetble eſtate left him, 
whieh-he laid vas welcome to him 

no other aecount, but as he 2 


vould remove all-difficultics that 
ſhould. the way to our mutual happineſs- — | 
how: much 


md) well ſuSpolez Sir v 
"1 N this — which was 
towed by ſeveral others filled with. 


_—_ expteitions of love and j oy⸗ whictr _ 


ly believe ogy e mini oor An- 
— nor kne better how to 


then the 1 8 
But; , gan I be able to in . 


By the ſaſt week's 
ter from an . this 


tleman, xequainti — N 
| = a d juſt 4114 his 2 


ain} ved an ee — 
ae It is im- 
poiſihle to the diſtreſs I 
am in un 2 Fram only 


- "have reecurſe to n  deybtionsy und to 
boobs for my 1 . 


ſ6lation ; and as_I 3 take u p 
cular delight im thoſe frequent its 


and admonitions- 3 ne the- 
public, it would be a iece 
of charity in you to ets We 2 


7 misfortune, which is 


chan * 
ſels may very much. ; and will 


e the a on 


A 3 in Zo is mare 
hard to 9-6 over than any other; the 
en | 


—— Wee > ths . E 1 


comjuncture I after the | 
reading of this better you find yourfolt . 
Ind ridi- 


Lronons. 


| the word, . ſhut. u 


va nent i ee 


Es. 


prion 3efelf! fo ſoftens and kerne, the 
eart, that it diſables it from, ſtru = 


; or bearin ip againſt the woes and d diſ- 
treſſes wich hetal it. N. meets 


with other misfortunes in 3 whole 
1 ſhe ſtands collected within 
herſelf, and fuſtains the ſhock with all 
the force which is — to her but a 


of ace —_— 04 5 


favourite nomad ; 


In affliẽtions men generally draw their 
conſolations out of books of morality, 
whioh indeed are of great ule to fortify 


and ftrengthen the mind againſt the im- 


eſſions of ſorrwſ. Monficur St. Evre- 
— 4 who does not ace dne me- 


_ thod, recommends authors who are apt 


to {tirup n 5 mirth il in the mind of the 

readers, and Don Quixote can 
ive more relief pay heayy t than 
e hp or Seneca, as it i muelk eaſſer 

to divert grief than to canquer it. This 

doubtleſs may have i it's effects on ſome 

tempers. I ſhould rather have 2 

3 aer of à quite e 


iye us ne e rips | 

thy forties, ap "aig human nature 

in it's great ; 

| 7 5 78 we under be 
ver heavy, we ſhall find Game conſola- 
tian in the fociety as great ſufferers 
as 2 1 eſpecially when we find 
our Cqmpanions men virtue and me- 


rit. If our afflictions are light, we 
ſhall be comforted by the amour . 
we makę between 1 10 nd our fel 
10 N . 2 loſs Ly 5 AM 
ickneſs, or the death of 'a friend, are 

b trifles when we confider whole 
kingdoms laid in aſhes, families put to 
in dun- 
geons, ad the like calamities of man- 
kind, that we are. out of countengneg 
or our own weakneſs, if we fink under 
ſuch little ſtrokes of fortuns. 


4 ee ee | 


: * 


. 15 Tax: a / 


rr ſo much 


that at the v — in in i ſhe lan- 
th 


guiſhes for {s of her deceaſed lover, 
there are perſons in Syeral arts of the 
world j periſhing ipwreck ; 


others: crying out for a, in the ter- 
— of a 2 e i others 
lying under the torture of an infamous 
execution, ar the like dreadful calami- 
ties; and dhe will find her hoſe which 

niſh at the appegrapce of thoſe whic 
Krater and and mor oe 


7 . 
ES: 1 . 
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; 
- . I 1 - 

; * 
6 2 * 
1 1 
5 
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ing. 5 
I ol would Further Id a poſe to che con- 


ſidexation of my a diſciple, that 
what the now lacks upan:as the 
misfortune, is not really ſuch | 
own part, I queſtion 


poſh 


reateſ 
in itſelf. For m 


not but our ſouls in a parats tate wd 


look back ou their lives quite: another 
view, than what they had of them in 
the body ; 5 and that what the 

confider as: 3 and MY 


ments, will r- 8 appear to . 


oy, eſca | 
The mind that hath any caft towards - 


nine” naturally Ries to it in it > * 


. in France 1 heard A. veep. 
remarka ary of two lovers, which 


mallrelate at length in my to- morrow s 


„nat qnly dene the cirgum- 
E of it are extraordinary, but be- 


cauſe it may ſerye as an iluttration to 
all that can he faid en this laſt held, 
and fhew the power of religion in abat- -- 


ing that particularan 


ive it my e as well as Fa can re- | 
| member, i 


bis own words, after hay- 
ing premi 


miſguided devotion, they cannot but 
flow much more naturally from thoſe 


which are founded upon "reaſon, and 


— — 2 


iſh which ſeems 


„ that if conſolations may 
be drawn from a wrong religion and a 


to lie ſo heav 75 on Leonora, The ſtory | 
was told me by à prieſt, as I trayelled © 
with him in à ffage-coach. I ſhall 
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Ne CEXIY, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER J. 
III, dis EY MF, INQUIT, MISERAMAET TE'PERDIDIT, oRPHEU? 
| " JAMQUE' VALE 3; FERGR- INGENTTI. CIRCUMDATA Nor I 
* INVALIDASQUE TIBI TENDENS, HEU! NoN TU4, PALMAS, __ © 
„ „5 Vino. Grog. 1y. v, 494. 
THEN Thus Tur vrtor: WHAT opt e le ON THEE, . e 
by UNHAPPY. MAN I ro Lost THYSELF AND x . 
A ICED AND Now FAREWELL ! IN%OLV'D IN SHADES OF NIGHT, | 
FOR EVER 1 AM RAVISH'D FROM THY- SIGHT: © _ OCT Fits 
IN VAIN I REACH MY F&AEBLE HANDS To Jo, ,, 1» 
IN SWEET: EMBRACES, AH | No LONGER THINKEI Dux DEN. 


| C ONSTANTIA was « what as a huſband for his daughter. He 


of extraordinary wit and beauty, ſoon congerted this affair ſo well, that 


but very unhappy in a father, who he told Conſtantia it was his deſign to 
having arrived at great riches by his marry her to ſuch a gentleman; and 
on 


en induſtry, took delight in no- that her wedding ſhould be celebrated 
thing but his money. Theodoſius was on ſuch a day, Conſtantia, who was 
the younger ſon of à decayed family, of oyer-awed with the authority of her fa- 


great parts and learning, improved by ther, and unable to object any thing 


-« 2 genteel and virtuous education. When againſt fo No M's pi a match, re- 
ſal with a profound 


he was in the twentieth year of his age ccived the propoſ und 
he became acquainted with Conſtantia, filence, which her father commended in 


who had not then paſſed her fifteenth, her, as the. moſt decent manner of a vir- 
As he lived but a few miles diſtant from gin's giving her conſent to an overture 


her father's houſe, he had frequent op- of that kind. The noiſe of this in- 
portunities of ſeeing her; and bythe tended marriage ſpon reached "Theodo- 
advantages of a good perſon and a pleaſ- fius, who, after a long tumult of paſ- 


ing converſation, made ſuch an impreſ- fions which naturally riſe in a lover's 


ſion in her heart as it was impoſſible for heart on ſuch-an occaſion, writ the fol- 


ſmitten with Conſtantia, A long ac- 


time to efface: he was himielf no leis lcwing letter to Conſtantia, 


beauties in each other, and by degrees +* which for ſome years has been my 
raiſed in them that mutual paſſion which only happineſs, is now become a greater 


had an influence on their following lives. torment to me than I am able to bear. 


It unfortunately happened, that in the Muſt I then live to ſee you another's } 


midſt of this intercourſe of love and The ſtreams, the fields and meadows, 
friendſhip between Theodoſius and Cen- where we have ſo often talked together) 


ſtantla, there broke out an irreparable grow painful to me; lite itſelf is become 


quarrel between their parents, the one a burden. May you long be happy in 


valuing himſelf too Span his birth, the world, but forget that there was 


audi the other upon his poſſeflions. The eyer ſuch a man in it as 
father of Conſtantia was ſo incenſed at © | THEODASIUS, 


the father of Theodoſius, that he con- 


_ trated an unreaſonable averſion towards This letter was copyeyed to Con- ; 
his fon, inſomuch that he forbade him ftantia that very evening, who fainted 
is houſe, and charged his daughter at the reading of it; and the next morn- 


upon her duty never to ſee him more,. ing ſhe was much more alarmed by two 


minĩcation between the two lgvers, who father's houſe one after another to en- 


he knew entertained ſecret hopes of ſome quire of they had heard any thing of 
favourable opportunitythatſhould bring Theodoſius, who it ,ſeems bad left his 
them together, he found out a young chamber about midnight, and could ng 
gentleman of a good fortufle and an where be found, The deep melancholy, 


.- 


In the mean time, to break off all com- or three meſſengers, that came to her 


agreeable perſon, whom lie pitched upen wl.jch had hung upon his mind ſome 
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time before, made thein apprehend the 
work that could befal him. Conſtantia, 

who knew that nothing but the re 

ol her marriage could have driven him 


to ſuch extremities, was not to be eom- 
forted: ſhe now accuſed herſelf for hay-" 


ing fo tamely given an. ear to the pro- 
poſal of an huſband, and looked upon 


te new lover as the murderer of Theo- 
doſius: in ſhort,” the reſolved; to ſuffer 
the utmoſt effects of herfather*'s diſplea- 


ſure, rather than comply with a mar- 
_ which appeared 'to her fo full of 
uilt and horror. The father 


iniclf entirely rid of Theodobus, and 


likely to keep a'confiderable portion in 


his famil was not very much concerned 


at the qhſtinate refuſal of his daughter; 
and did not find it very difficult to ex- 
cauſe himſelf upon that account to his 


intended ſon- in- law, who had all along 
regarded this alliance rather as à mar- 


riage of convenience than of love. Con- 

ſtantia had now no relief but in her de- 
votions and exerciſes of religion, to 
"which her afflictions had ſo entirely ſub- 
jected her mind, that after ſome years 
had abated the violence of her ſorrowys, 
and ſettled her thoughts in a kind of 
tranqvillity, the reſolved to paſs the re- 
mainder of her days in a convent. Her 
father was not 
lution, which would ſave money in his 
family, and-readily complied with his 
+ daughter's intentions. A i 


e in 
the twenty - fifth year of her age, while Is. IF 
„he lived, and how bitter the remem- 


her beauty was yet in all it's height and 


bloom, he carried her to a neighbour-- 


ing city, in order to look out a ſiſter- 
hood of nuns among whom to place his 
daughter. ä 
father of a convent who was very much 
renoyened for his piety and exe 8 

fe; and as it is uſual in the Romiſh 
church for thoſe hb arg under any great 


afllition, or trouble of mind, to apply 


themſelves to the moſt eminent confeſlors 
for pardop and conſolation, our beauti- 
ful votary took the opportunity of con- 
feeſſing herſelf to this celebrated father. 
Moe muſt n return to Theodoſius, 
who, the very morning that the above - 
mentioned enquiries had been made after 
him, arrived at a religious houſe in the 
City, her no ent reſided; and 
dieſiring that ſecrecy and concealment of 
the fathers of the convent, which ĩs very 
uktual upon any extraordinary occaſion, 
WO made” himſelf one of the order, with 


private vo nęyer to enquire aſter 
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and after havi 
in tears, and entered upon 


| her ſtory in which he himſelf had ſo 
iſpleaſed with a reſo- 


There was in this place a 


for her ſins, and the only fac 


Hus. 
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Conſtantia; whom he looked upon as 
given away to' his rival upon the day 


on which, according to common fame, 


their marriage was to have been folemas 
ized, Having.in his youth made a gf 
progreſs in learning, that he might de- 
dicate himſelf more entirely to religion, 
he entered into holy orders, and in a 
few years became renowned for his. 
ſanctity of life, and thoſe pious ſenti- 
ments which he inſpired into all who 
converſed with him. It was this holy 
man to whom Conſtantia had determin- 


ed to apply herſelf in confeſſion, thoumqnm | 


neither ſhe nor any other, beſides the 
prior of the convent, knew any thing 
of his name or family. The gay, the 

amiable T heodoſius, had now taken 


upon him the name of Father Francis, 


and was ſo far concealed in a leng 
beard, a ſhaven won os and a religie 
habit, that it was impoſſible to diſcorer 
the man of the world in the venerable - 
,conventual, . 


* 


As he was one morning ſhut up in 


his confeſſional, Conſtantia kneeling by / 


him, opened the ſtate of hen ſoul to him; 
1 given him the hiſtory ,- 
of a life full of innocence, ſhe burit out 
that part of 


2 a ſhare. My behaviour, ſays _ 
e, © has, I fear, been the death of a 
© man who had no other fault but that 

© of loving me too much. Heaven on 
© knows how dear he was to me whi] 


* brance of him has been to me ever 


© ſince his death. She here pauſed and 


lifted up her eyes that ſtreumed with 
tears towards the father; who was ſo 


moved with the ſenſe of her ſorrows, - 


that he could only command his voice, 


whichwas broke with fighsand ſobbingss 
ſo far as to bid her proceed. She fol- 


lowed his directions, and in a flood of 


tears poured out her heart before him. 
The father could not forbear weeping | 


aloud, inſomuch that in the agonies of . 
his grief the ſeat ſhook under him. 
Conſtantia, who thaught the good man 
was thus moved by his compaſſion to- 


.. wards her, and by tlie horror of her 
guilt, proceeded with the utmoſt con- 


trition to acquaint him with that -vow 


of virginity in which ſhe was going to £ 


engage herlelf, as the proper atonement 
rifice the _ 
could make td the memory of Thoda- : 

The father, who by this time 


\ 
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5 the fu · vita of the joys in 
candolations which 


had pretty well compoſed him, burſt 
opt again into tears upon bearing that 


name to which he had beov 4 own 


fed, and upon receiving this 3 


EET 
1 thought y ee giyen 
| - the polledion « 2 


Derielf u an 
gn 70 — 
eee 
e to 1 10 
Th 33 cemfortad t tell. — 
7 
guilt was nat ſo great as the 
35 S 
be afflicted above meaſure. Aſter which. 


de recovered himſelf evough to give her 


the ahſolut ion in farm; direfting her at 
che ſame time to repair to him again the 


dent day, that he might encourage her 
in the plows 8 


and give her ſuitable exhortations fer 
her behaviour in it. Canſtantia retired, 
5 No the next morning renewed her ap- 

5 Ee _ Theodoſfins having 2 
| I proper thaughts a reſſec- 
tions, exented himſelf an this accaſion 


in the beſt manger he could to animate 


| his penitent ja the courſeof life ſhe-was 
AG and wear aut of her mind 


*. thoſe groundlefs fears andapprebenſions | 


bi had taken poſſeſſion of it; con- 

- -dluding, with a promiſe to her, that he 
; 2 time to time continue his 
almonitions 


gur reſpective orders,” ſays he, © wilt 
50 Mace. wang va I thoujd fre you, but 
42 may affure. yourſelf not only of 
daving a > pine 3 in my prayers, but of 
< receiving luch frequent inſtuctions as 
J can convey to you by letters. Go 


8 5 on cheariully in the glorious courſe 
Fou have 3 and you will! 


7 qui uickly. find fuch a peace and ſatis- 
ion in your mind, which it is 
_ not in the Power of "the warld.t0 


+ give. 


'Conſtantia's heart way fo cleared: 


with the diſcourſe uf Father Francis, 
that the very nett day ſhe entered upon 


her vow. As ſoon as the ſolemnities of 
her reception were ober, ſhe ret ird, as 


it is dee 3 19925 e into Or 
wich? ore of that 8 
tesn hergoviciate and Father Francis: 
from whom ſhe now delivered 40 her the 
. ins * 5 b 


SY 
2 —2 


e interruptions of his ſorrow, ſelf, was 
yeu ſo Amen Jahan, The loxe which 


chan it could 
Providence hes diſpoſed of ws fer our 


when ſhefhauld bave taken them 
her the holy veil. Ide rules of 
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YOu may Expect 


from the life you 2 , Then, in. 4 | 


muſt acquaint you that 
whaſs death fits ſo heary U 
. 0 ee 
ther, to whom you have 60 

once that Theadofns bh 


we have bad for ane angpthar will make 
us more h in it's diſappoimment 


anta ge, though not according to our 
he ar pad Theodobus Al 
3 yourſelf of ane who 
Pas eral is pro tr gr Jn Fiber 


FRANCES. | 
„ handwriting. 5 


agreed with che contents of the latter: 
and upon reflecting on the voice of the 
perſan, the behaviour , and #bore all che 
extreme ſorrow af che father during her 


confeiſion, the diſcayered Theodoſms in 
euery particular. ye . rept. 


tears of * ſays 

ſhe, £ Theodobus is Saule Ng 1 thail 
© live with comfort aud die in peace.” 
The letters which tbe father fant her 


afterwands aregetextant inthe nunneryx 


reſided ʒ and ane often rea to 
in order to 3 
xeſolutions and ſenti- 


ments of 7% 9-4 It ſo; 
after Conſtantia had -Ji about ten 
years inibe cloiſter, a cinkatſorerheoke 


out in the place, which Give wen er 


multitudes, and among others Th 


dus. Upap his death-bed he fant his. , 
n manner o 


ia, who, at that time was her- 
of & far gone in the fame fatal di- 


temper, that ſhe Jay Agfirions, Upon 


the interval Which y . precede $ 


2 RE . * 124 

„Ainding that the phyſicians 

| givenderover, told her that Theodaſius 
gone before. ber, and that be 8 

had ws 4 ay his henedictionꝝ 


Fane tad 
moments. tis vegeived-it with 
pleaſures * And nom, og ſhe, If 


He do nat aik am; ing rapper, let me 0 
Ihe buried, y Teddel My yow | 


reaches no farther than the grave. 
What Laſk..is, ¶ hope, no vio! go af 
„it. She died. ſonm atter, aud in- 
| torted accord ing to her bee 
N 3 aue 1 to , nh 
1 3 
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tent in this Ki 
don Kamp are together 25 Valuable, 
The preſent war has ſo adulterated dur 


de! ble 


Phat it is they atchiey 


: \ ivy Kerfagtee, aud 


* Know i in o 
our brave countrymen are aböut. The 


. 88 - | _ era rau | 


aka Ea ati rg eie den 0 
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conſtitution there are ſeveral perſons 


- whoſe buſineſs it is to watch over our gl 


kws, our liberties And tomitietce; » Ctr- 


tain men might be ſet apart a8 ſuperin- 
„to Arge of. | 


tendants r ur litigua 
words of 4 foitign' con 


among us and th iculat 1 were 4 ; 
Mite or meet with fb many inexplicable! diff 
r culties, that 1 ſcarce irs which fide 
as the better of it, until I am informed © | 
by the Tower-guns that the 
ſurrendered. 


any French phralts from beton! . 
when thoſe o 


tongue with ſtrange words;thatit would 
# one of our at gra 
Fathers to 52 What his pol erity have 
been doing, Were ke to read their ex- 
ploits in a modletn niews-paper, | 

ti Rite Front h 7 5 at the {: 

A ing K renc 1 s fame 
Nine that they are ſo 2 
ful in Beating down ir e | 
1 9 are 3 1 fig heat 
action, orm wich "Hi 
are 2 W expreſs. 2 
words im their own 


fend us over xEcounts 6 Their perfor -, 
ances in au ot phraſes which they 
; by among their con qr enemies. 
ey, oußh however t Sa 174 5 
our fo 

® reign niinifters, to tell MIT 
them in 
mother-tongie what it is 


French would indeed be in the richt do 
publiſh the news of the preſent war in 


Engliſh phraſes, and make their cam- 


paigns unintelligible. Their people 


might flatter 9 that things are 
not ſo bad as thi really are, were they 


thus palliated with foreign terms and 
thrown 4 


the Tegen cannot be woo clear i in their 


abi ite withed; chat ag in a 


tifeations having b 


very induſtrious in 27 9 8 | 
oully ſgccels-. 
r us 4 part 


muſt be made io Seeebe th 
% grace, as the Britons were 


| . n | 


lain Eng im, and to Ao us. 1E 


to ſhades and obſcurity :_ but 


Hon. Ax Pokt. v. 0 5 


Foy yy 705 IC ai 0 rides FXbÞRESE, * 
1er NEW Webs; WE ca Mut at x won, © 
To AN ABUSE, = 


1 6f those a which 
raiſed their country to à higher p 


F 


Car OY vg 


4 ö 


t arrived at, and 
e more admifed the 
n 


than it ever 
Which will be ffl1 the 
better they are 


e ty edu ahve + 10 
| carried oh two of three days, 2 


together loſt and bewildered in it, and 


I do indeed make fome 
of the war; for- 
forei 8 
tions, and upon that accouft abounding 
in for terms. But when we hiv 
won batfles which may be deſeribed Ihe 
our dn lan are var papers 
aan ee b ae e 
ploits, and the French obliged to lend 
of rhelr tongue d 
are cefiquer rl? jd 
r own” 


allowances for this 


know how they 


e eee te 
draw 1 it up in r 


an opportunity of Weng . own he 
feat celebrated upon the tage: for” ſo 
K has trattflated that verſe in 


* 
2 o 


Gren. 1e v. 25.0 Su; 
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And ſf̃'7 e ere g 


Plays. ng . 


The hiſtories of all our Gas wars 


are tranſmitted to us in our vernaculac 


idiom, to uſe the phraſe of A great mo- 


dern critic. I do not find in any of the 
chronicles, that Edward the,. Third ever 


recennoitered our n though he 


7 often 
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_ , often, diſcovered the poſture of the 

in battle. The Black, . 
many a river without the help of pon- 
toons, and filled a ditch with faggots as 
ſiucceſsfully as the generals of our times 

do it with faſcines. 

loſe half theirpraiſe, and our people half 

their joy, by means of thoſe hard words 

and dark expreſſions in which our news- 

"I papers do fo much abound. I have 
„ een many a prudent citizen, after hay- 

2h ing read every article, 8 of his 
next neighbour what news the mail had 
brought. 5 
remember in that remarkable your 

. when our country was delivered from 


1 the greateſt fears and apprehenſions, and 
i raiſed to the greateſt height of gladneſs 


felt ſince it was a nation, I 


it had ever felt ſince it wat 11 
ear of Blenheim, I had the 


mean the 


try, Which was written from a young 
x gentleman in the army to his father, a 

| man of a good. eſtate and plain ſenle ; 
as theletter wasvery modiſh 


"#8" 


with this modern military e pquence,. 1 


aal preſent my reader with a copy of it. 


ron the junction of the French 
and Bavarian armies, they took poſt 
behind a great morais which theythought 


* 


Pb | n Our general the next 


y ſent a party of horſe to reconnoitre 


| them from a little hauteur, at about a 
quarter of an hour's diſtance from the 
army, who returned again to the camp 
unobſerved through ſeveral defiles, in 


one of which they met with a party of 


_ French, that had been marauding, and 
made them all priſoners at diſcretion. 
8 Ihe day after a drum arrived at our 


camp, with, a meſſage which be would 


communicate to none but the general; 
he was followed by a trumpet, who 
they ſay behaved, himſelf very ſaucily, 

| with s meſſage from the Duke of Ba- 
varia. The next morning our army 
movement towards the enemy: you will 
hear in the public prints how we treated 


them, with the other Grcumſtances of 


* \ . 
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and as often.v 4 them 
Our commanders 
Not queſtioni 


8 upon the peruſal of t 
copy of a letter ſent me out of the coun- 


chequered 


c 
. t en 


being divided into two corps, made a 


* 


-that glorious day; L had che gpod for, 
tune to be in that regiment that puſheg . 
the, Gens d Armes. Several Frenc 
battalions,. whom they fay Were à corps 


de reſerve, made a ſhew of reſiſtance; but 


it only proved a gaſconade, for upon 
our preparing to fill up a little foſſẽ, in 
order to attack them, they beat the 
chamade, and fend ug carte blanche. 
Their commandant, with a great many 
other general officers, and troops with- 
out number, are made priſoners of war, 
and will, I believe, give you a viſit in 
England, the cartel not being yet ſettled. 
t ag but theſe particulars 
will he very ee to you, I congra- 
tulate you upon Trang. am your moſt 
lutifu V 


Tue father of the 


1 Io 
young gentleman 
| 44 letter. found it 
contained great news, but could not 
\guels what it was. He immediately 
communicated it to the curate of the 
' pariſh, who, upon the rexding Fit, 
eing vexeg to ſee any thing he could 
not underſtand, fell into a kind of paſ- 
ſion, and told him, that his ſon had 
ſent him a letter that was neither fiſh, 
fleſh, nor good red-herring. I wiſh,” 
ſays he, © tl Part on; may be compos 
mentis; he talks. of a ſaucy trumpet, 
2 drum that carries meſſages ; 
who is this carte blanche? He 
© muſteither banter us or he is out of his 
« ſenſes.* The father, who always look-' 
ed upon the curate as 'a learned man, 
began to fret inwardly at his ſon's uſage, 
and producing a letter which he had 
written to him about three poſts hefore 
Von ſee here, ſays he, when he 
e writes. for money he knows how to 
© ſpeak 5 bog enough; there is no 
© man in England can expreſs himſelf 
c clearer, when he wants a new furni- 
© ture for his horſe.” In ſhort, the old 


man was ſo purged upon the point, 


, 


Aa 


that it might have fared ill with his fon, - 


had he not ſeen all the prints about three 


days after filled with the ſame terms of 


art, and that Charles only writ like 
Sy Tos „%%%ͤö;;ðö ]?rT IAIN # 
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eie NOR DREADS: THE RAGE | 


OF TEMPE61S, FIRE, od WAR, OR WASTING AGE, WELSTED. - 


A RISTOTLE tells us that the ture ſinks under them, angis not able 
: A world is a copy or tranſcript of to ſupport the Ideas which are impreſt 
thole ideas which are in the mind of the upon it. as „ 
| firſt Being; and that thoſe ideas, which The circumſtance which gives au- 
are in the mind of man, are a tranſcript thors an advantage above all theſe great 
of the world: to this we may add, that maſters, is this, that they can multiply 
words are the tranſcript of thoſe ideas their originals ; or rather can make e- 
which are in the mind of man, and that pies of their works, to what number 
writing or printing are the tranſcript of they pledſe, which ſhall be as valuabſe 
S Re HUEY as the originals themſelves. This giy 
As the Supreme Being has expreſſed, a great author ſomething like a proſped 
and as it were printed his ideas in the eternity, but at the ſame time de- 
creation, men expreſs their ideas in prives him of thoſe other advantages 
oks, which by this great invention of which artiſts meet with. The arti 
theſe latter ages may laſt as long as the finds greater returns in profit, as th 
ſun and moon, and periſh only in the author in fame. What an ineſtimabſe 
general wreck of nature. Thus Cowley price would a Virgil or a Homer, a 
In his Poem on the Reſurrection, men- Cicero or an Ariſtotle bear, were thezr - 
Zioning the deſtruction of the univerſe, works like a ſtatue, a building, or a 
das thoſe admirable lines— f 


picture, or to be conſined only in o 


Nou all the wide extended ſky, - 
N 2 herons mere ae If writings are thus durable, and may 
e e near | paſs from age to age throughout the : 
There is no other method of fixing whole courſe of time, how careful ſhou d 
Jhoſe. thoughts which ariſe and diſappear an author be of committing any ſhing 
in the mind of man, and tranſmitting to print that may corrupt poſterity, an 
them to the laſt periods of time; no other poiſon the minds of men with vice and 
method of giving a permanency to our error? Writers of great talents, 'who 
ideas, and preſerving the knowledge of employ their Jr in propagating im- 
any particular perſon, when his body is morality, and ſeaſoning vicious ſenti- 
mixed with the common maſs of mat- ments with wit and hymour, are to be 
ter, and his ſoul retired into the world looked upon as the pe ts of ſociety, and 
of ſpirits. - Books are the legacies that the enemies of mankind: they leave 
a great genius leaves to mankind, which books behind them, as it is ſaid of thoſe 
are delivered down from generation to Who die in diſtempers which breed an 
generation, as preſents to the poſterity ul-will towards their own ſpecies, to 
of thoſe who are yet unborn. ſceatter infection and deſtroy their poſte - 
All other arts of perpetuating our Tity-_ They act the counterparts of a 
ideas continue but a ſhort time: ſtatues Confucius or a Socrates; and ſeem to 
Fan laſt but a few thouſands of years, have been ſent into the world to deprave 
edifices fewer, and colours ſtill fewer human nature, and fink it into the con- 
than edifices. Michael Angelo, Fon- dition of brutality. C 
tana, and Raphael, will hereafter be 1 have ſeen ſome Roman Catholic au- 
what Phidias, Vitruvius, and Apelles thors, who tell us that visious writers 
are at preſent; the names of great ſta- continue in purgatory ſo long as the in- 


perſon? 


tuaries, architects, and painters, whoſe fluence of their writings continues upon 


works are loſt. | The ſeveral arts are poſterity For purgatory, ſay they, 


expreſſed in mouldering materials na- is nothing elſe, ” a cleanſing us of 
is, 4 : 7 A | 8 5 f 2, 0 5 our 
, % - . * ; - 
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our fins, which cannot be ſaid to be 
. © done away, ſo long as they continue 
to operate and corrupt mankind. The 


c vieious author, {ay they, * ſins after 
death, and ſo long as he continues to 
© ſin, ſo long muſt he expect to be pu- 
c niſhed.” Though the Roman Catho- 
lie notion of purgatory be indeed very 
ridiculous, one cannot but think that it 


the ſoul after death has any knowledge 


of what paſſes in this world, that of an 


immoral writer would receive much 


more regret from the ſenſe of corrupt- 
ing, than ſatisfaRion from the thought 


of pleaſing his ſurviving admirers, 


| o take off from the ſeverity of this 
ſpeculation, I ſhall conclude this paper 


with a ſtory of an atheiſtical author, who 


at a time when he lay dangerouſly fick, 


and had deſired the aſſiſtance of a neigh- 


bouring curate, confeſſed to him with 


great contrition, that nothing ſat more 
1 at his heart than the ſenſe of his 
having ſeduced the age by his writings, 


and that their evil influence was likely 


to continue even after his death, The 
curate upon farther examination finding 
"the penitent inthe utmoſt agonies of de- 


ſpair, and being himſelf a man of learn- 


ing, told him, that he hoped his caſe was 


riot ſodeſperate as he apprehended, fince 


be found that he was ſo very ſenſible 


of his fault, and ſo ſincerely repented 


of it. The penitent ſtill nrged the evil 


tendency of his book to ſubvert all reli- 
gion, and the little ground of hope there 


could be for one whoſe writings would 


continue to do miſchief when his body 


\ f 


was laid in aſhes. The curate, finding 
no other way to comfort him, told him, 
that he did well in being afflicted for the 


evil deſign with which he publiſhed his 
book; but that he ought to be very 
thank ful that there was no danger of 


it's doing any hurt: that his cauſe was 
ſo very bad, and his arguments ſo weak, 


that he did not apprehend any ill effects 


of it: in ſhort, that he might reſt ſatis- 
fied his book could do no more miſchief 
after his death, than it had done whilſt 
he was living. To which he added; for 


his farther ſatisfaction, that he did not 


Believe any beſides his particular friends 
and acquaintance Had ever been at the 
pains of reading it, or that any, body 
after his death would ever inquire after 
it. The dying man had {ill fo much 
the frailty of an author in him, as to be 
cut to the heart with theſe conſolations; 


and without anſwering the good man, 
aſked his friends about him, with a 


peevifhneſs that is natural to a ſick per- 
ſon, where they had picked up ſuch a 


. blockhead ? And whether they thought 


him a proper perſon to attend one in his 
condition? The curate finding that the 
author did not expect to be dealt wit 

as a real and ſincere penitent, but as.a 
penitent of importance, after a ſhort ad- 
monition withdrew ;. not queſtioning but 
he ſhould be again ſent for if the ſickneſs 


grew deſperate. The author however 


recovered, and has ſince written two or 
three other tracts with the ſame ſpirit, 
and very luckily for his-pocr ſoul with 
the ſame ſucceſs. Pe 3 
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——FUIT HAUD IGNOBTLIS ARG1S, - | 1 
QUT SE CREDEBAT Mixos AUDIRE TRAGOEDOS, | »„ WR 


AN VACUO LETUS SESSOR PLAUSORQUE THEATRO; | 
TERRA QUI VITE SERVARET MON IA RECTO 
MORE; BONUS SANE VICINUS, AMABILIS HOSPES, 


cl IN UXOREM : POSSET QU1 IGNOSCERE SERVIS, 
ET SIGNO LESO NON INSANIRE LAGENEZ : 


POSSET QUI RUP-EM ET PUTEUM ,VITARE PATENTEM, 


— 


Fall ; AMITAT-ED» | 60050 . 
. * THERE L1V'D-4N PRIMO! GEORGH, THEY RECORD, | 
” A WORTHY MEMBER, NO SMALL FOOL, A LORD3 = 


' WHO, THOUGH THE HOUSE WAS UP, DELIGHTED SATZ, 
HEARD, NOTED, ANSWER'D, AS IN FULL DEBATE 5 : 


MIC UBI COGNATORUM OPIBUS .CURISQUE,REFECTUS 
EXPULIT ELLEBORO MORBUM BILEMQUE MERACO, | 
ET REDIT AD SESE; POL ME QCCIDISTIS, AMICT, ; _ | 
NON -SERVASTIS, AIT; CUI SIC EXTORTA VOLUPTASs _.. 

ET DEMP'TUS PER VIM MENTIS GRATISSIMUS ERROR "| © © 
$ ty ; | ; Hor. Er. 11. L. 11. V. 128, . & - 


„ 


1 i5 


IN ALL BUT THIS, A MAN OF ,SOBER LIF, 
FOND OF H'S FRIEND, AND CIVIL TO HIS WIFE; 
NOT QUITE A MADMANg, THOUGH A PASTY FELLy 
AND MUCH Too WISE To WALK INTO 4A WELL. Be 
HIM T RHE DAMN'D DOCTOR AND HIS FRIENDS IMMUR'D:z 


"THEY BLED, THEY CUPP'D, THEY PURG'D, IN SHORT THEY CUR'Dg 


WHEREAT THE GENTLEMAN BEGAN TO STAR | 
My FRIENDS” HE Cky'D:: PO TAKE YE POR YOUR CARE! 
© THAT FROM A PATRIOT OF DTSTINGUISH'D Nor E, 
"© HAVE BLED AND PURG'D ME TO A SIMLPE VOTE. ' © Pork. 


HE unhappy force of an imagina- 
J tion, unguided by the check of 
veaſon and judgtnent, was the ſubje& of 
a former ſpeculation. My reader may 
remember that he has ſeen in one pf my 
papers a complaint of an unfortunate 
gentleman, who was unable to contain 
himſelf, when any ordinary matter was 
laid before him, from adding a few cir- 
cumſtances to enliven plain narrative. 
That correſpondent was a perſon of too 
warm a complexion to be ſatisfied with 
things merely as they ſtood in nature, 
and therefore formed incidents which 
ſhould have happened to have pleaſed 
bim in the ſtory. The ſame ungoverned 
fancy which puſhed that correſpondent 
on, in ſpite of himſelf, to relate public 
and notorious falſhoods, makes the au- 
thor of the following letter do the ſame 
in private; one is a prating, the other 
A ſilent liar. 
There is little purſued in the errors of 
either of theſe worthies, but mere pre- 


{pt amuſement ; but the folly of him 


who lets his fancy place him in diftant 


ſcenes untroubled and uninterrupted, is 
very much preferable to that of him 
who is ever forcing a belief, and defend- 
ing his untruths with new inventions. 
But I ſhall haſten to let this liar in ſoli- 
loquy, who calls himſelf a Caſile- 
Builder, deſcribe himſelf with the tame 
unreſervedneſs as formerly appeared in 
my correſpondent above-mentioned, If 


a man were to be ſerious on this ſubject, 


he might give very grave admonitionhs 
to thoſe who are following an pr in 
this life, on which they think to place 
their hearts, and tell them that they are 
really Caſtle- Builders. Fame, glory, 


wealth, honour, have in the proſpe&. 


pleaſing illuſions ; but they who come 


to poſſeſs any of them will find they 


are ingredients towards happinels, to be 


regarded only in the ſecond place; and 


that when they are valued in the firſt 
degree, they are as diſappointing as 
any of the phantoms in the following 
letter, | 
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MRe SPECTATOR, - SEPT. 6, 1711. 


| I Am a fellow of a _ odd frame - 
y the ſequel: 


mind, as You will find b | 
and think myſelf tool enough to deſerve 
a place in your paper. I am unhappily 


far gone in building, and am one of 
that ſpecies of men who are Proper de- 
' nominated Caſtle-builders, who 


ſcorn 
to be beholden to theearth- for a toun- 


dation, or dig in the bowels of it for 


materials; but ere& their ſtructures in 
the moſt unſtable of elements, the air, 
fancy alone laying the line, marking 
the extent, and ſhaping the mode]. Tt 


would be difficult to enumerate what 
_ auguſt palaces and ſtately porticos have 
grovn under my forming imagination, 


or what verdant meadows and ſhad 


«groves have ſtarted into being by the 
powerful feat of a warm fancy. A 
Caſtle- builder, is even juſt what he 


pleaſes, and as ſuch I have graſped 
imaginary ſceptres, and delivered un- 
controlable edits, from a throne to 


' which conquered nations yielded obei- 


ſance. I have made I know not how 
many inroads into France, and ravaged 
the very heart of that kingdom, I have 
dined in the Louvre, and drank cham- 
pagne at Verſailles; and I would have 
you take notice, I am not only able to 


vanquiſh- a people already cowed and 
* accuſtomed to flight, but I could, Al- 


monxzor- like, drive the Britiſh general 


from the field, were I leſs a proteſtant, 


or had ever been affronted by the con- 
federates. There is no art or profeſ- 


on, whole molt celebrated maſters I 


ave not eclipſed. . Wherever I have 
afforded my lalutary preſence, fevers 


have ceaſed to burn, and agues to ſhake 


the humble fabric. When an eloquent 
fir has been upon me, and apt geſture 
nd proper cadence has animated each 


entence, and gazing crowds have found 


their paſſions worked up into rage, or 


ſoothed into a calm. I am ſhort, and 


not very well made; vet upon fight of a 
fine woman, I have ſtretched into a 


proper ſtature, and killed with a good. 


* 


Thy SPECTATOR: | 


air and mein. Theſe are the gay phan- 
toms that dance before my waking © 
eyes, and compoie my day-dreaiis. f 
ſhould be the moſt contented, happ 
man alive, were the chimerical happineſs 
which ſprings trom the paintings of 
fancy leſs fleeting and tranſitory, But 


alas} it is with grief of mind I tell you, 


the keaſt breath of wind has often de- 
molithed my magnificent edifices, ſwept 
away my groves, and left no more trace 
of them than if they had never been, 
My exchequer has funk and vaniſhed 
by wh | on my door, the ſalutation of 
a frien 


has coſt me à whole continent, 


and in the ſame moment I have been 


pulled by the ſleeve, my crown has fallen 
trom my head. The ill conſequence of 
thele reveries is inconceivably great, 

ſeeing the loſs of imaginary poſſeſſions 
makes impreſſions of real woe. Beſides, 
bad ceconomy is viſible and apparent in 
builders of inviſible manſions. My 
tenants advertiſements of ruins and di- 
lapidations often caſt a damp on m 

ſpirits, even in the inſtant when the ſun, 
in all it's ſplendor, gilds my eaftern 
palaces. Add to this the penſive drud- 


gery in 1 and conſtant graſp- 


ing aerial trowels, diſtracts and ſliatters 


the mind, and the fond builder of Ba- 

bels is often curſed with an incoherent 
diverſity and confuſion of thoughts. I 
do not know to whom I ean more pro- 
perly apply myſelf for relief from this 
fantaſtical evil, than to yourſelf; whom 


I earneſtly implore to accommodate me 


with a method how to ſettle my head 
and cool my brain-pan, A diſſertation 
on Cattle-building may not only be ſer- 
viceable to myſelf, but all architects, 
who duplay their ſkill in the thin ele- 
ment. Such a favour would oblige me 
to make my next ſoliloquy not contain 
the praiſes of my dere tel but of the 
Spectator, who ſhall, by complying | 
withthis, make me his obliged, humble 
ſervants <1 fe ne SOT 
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T would he arrogance to neglect the 


applieation'of my correſpondents ſo 
far, as not ſometimes to inſert their ani- 
:dverfions upon my paper; chat of 


ni | 
this day ſhall be therefore wholly com- 


poſed of the hints which they haye ſent 
n. SPECTATOR, 


Send you this to congratulate your 


late choice of a ſubject, for treating 
on which you deſerve public thanks; I 


mean that on thoſe licenſed tyrants the 


ſchoot-maſters. If you can diſarm them 


of their rods, you will certainly have 
your old agereverenced by all the young 


22 of Great Britain who are now 
etween ſeven and ſeventeen years. You 


may boaſt that the .incomparably wiſe 


Quintilian-and you are of one mind in 
this particular. Si cui , ſays he, 
© mths tum Uliberalis ut - objutrgatione 


non corrigatur, is etium ad plagus, ut 

. peſſima quæqus muancipia durabitur. 
1. e. © If any child be of ſo diĩſingenuous 

a nature, as not to ſtand corrected by 


f- reproof,. he, like the very worſt of 
b. ſlaves, will be hardened even againſt 
£- blows themſelves. And afterwards, 
s. Predet dicere in que probra nefandi 
s homines ifto- cadendi jure abutantur.” 


3. e; « I'Bluſh to fag dee ſhamefully 


© thoſe wicked men àbuſe the power of 


Twas bred myſelf, Sir, in a very great 


ſchool, of which the maſter was a Welſſi- 


man, but certainly defcended from. a 
Spaniſh family, as plainly appeared from 
his temper as well as his name. I leave 
you to judge what a fort of a ſchool- 
maſter a Welſhman ingrafted on a Spa- 


|  Hiard would make. So very dreadful 


had he made himſelf to me, that altho- 


It is above twenty years ſince I felt his 


heavy. hand, yet ſtill once a month at 


Kaff drgam of him, fo ſtrong an im- 


preſſion did he make on my mind. It 
1s a ſign he has fully terrified me wak- 
ing, who fill continues to haunt me 


 Feeping, 


ort. wi 


And yet I may ſay without yanity, 


that the buſineſs of the ſchool was what 


Idid without great difficulty ; and I wag 


not remarkably unlucky ; and yet ſuch . 
was the maſter's ſeverity, that once a. 
month, or oftener, I ſuffered as much ag 
would have ſatisfied the law of the land 

- for a petty larceny... _** ; 
Man y-a white and tender hand, which - 
the fond mother had paſſionately kiſſed 


a thouſand and a thouſand times, have I 
ſeen whipped until it was covered with 
blood : perhaps for ſmiling, or for goi 


a yard and half out of a gate, or fi 1 


writing an O for an A, or an A for a 
O; thefe were our great faults! Many a 
brave and noble 55 


and were never heard of afterwards. It 
is a worthy attempt to undertake the 
canſe of diſtreſſed youth; and it is a 


noble ee knight - errantry to enter 
the liſts againſt ſo many armed peda 


gogues. It is pity but we had a ſet of . 


men, polite in their behaviour and mee 


' thod of teaching, who ſhould be put 


into a condition of being above flatter- 
ing or fearing the parents of thoſe they 
inſtruct. We might. then poſſibly ſee 
learning become a pleaſure, and children 
delighting themſelves in that which how 


they abhor for coming upon ſuck hard 


terms to them : what would be ill 2 
greater happineſs ariſing from the care 


of ſuch inſtructors, would be, that we 


ſhould haye no more. pedants, nor any 
bred to learning who had not genius for 
it. I am, with the utmoſt ſincerity, 
Sir, your moſt affectionate humble ſer- 
vant. b N 


RICHMOND, SEPT. 5th, 1711. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


1 Am a boy of fourteen years of ages | 


* 


and have for this laſt year been un- 
der the tuition of a doctor of divinity, 
who has taken the ſchool of this place 


under his care. From the gentleman's 
great tenderneſs to me and triendihip to 


my 


= 


d pirit has been there 
broken; others have run from thence, 
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| father, I am very h in learnin 
= book with avi x 2 never — 
off our diverſions any farther than to 
falvte him at hours 
pleaſes to look on. It is impoſſible for 
any of us to love our own parents better 
than we do him. 
of us an harſh word ; and we think it 
the greateſt puniſhment in the would 
when he will not ſpeak to any of us. 
My brother and I are both together in- 


ting this letter: he is a year older than. 
J am, but is now ready to break his 
heart that the doctor has not taken any 


notice of him theſe three days, If you 


teaſe to print this he will ſee jt, and, 
we hope, taking it for my brother's. 
e reſtored to his fa- 


earneſt deſire to 


* 
* 


r. SPECTAT ORs | . 
: T OU have repreſented ſeveral ſorts 
of impertinents fingly, I wiſh you 


would now proceed, and deſcribe ſome 
f them in ſets, It often happens in 


public affemblies, that a party who came 
thither together, or whoſe impertinencies 


are of an equal pitch, act in concert, 


and are ſo full of themſelves as to give 


diſturbance to all that are about them. 
Sometimes you have a ſet of whiſperers 
who lay their heads together in order to 
erifice every body within their obſer- 
* ration; ſometimes a ſet of laughters, that 
Keep up an inſipid mirth in their own 
corner, and by their noiſe and geſtures 


few they have no reſpect for the reſt of 


the company. You frequently meet 
with theſe ſets at the opera, the play, 
the water-works, and other public meet- 
ings, where their whole huſineſs js to 
draw off the attention of the ſpectators 
from the entertainment, and to fix it 


upon themſelves; and it js to be ob- 


'f 


THE SPECTATOR. 


of play when he 


He never gives any 


for their 
| birth and diſtinction ſhould be informed, 
Pour moſt obedient ſervant, _ 


ferved. that the impertinence is eyer T 


loudeſt, when the ſet happens to be made 


up.of three or four females who have 


got what you call a woman's man among 


them. * 


I am at a loſs to know from whom 


eople of fortune ſhould tearn this be- 
aviour, unleſs it be from the footmen 


who keep their places at a new play, 
and are often ſeen paſſing away their 


time in ſets at all-foufs in the face of a 

full houſe, and with a perfect diſrega 

to the people of quality fitting on each 
e ee 9 


others ſhould pay at leaſt a double price 
laces.; or rather women of 


that a levity of behaviour in the eyes ob 
pops of underſtanding degrades them 


| below their meaneſt attendapts ; and, 


. 


gentlemen ſhould know that a fine coat. 
is a livery, when the perſon who wears 


it diſcovers no higher ſenſe than that of 
hum 


a footman. I am, Sir, your moſt 
J NEEDS ogy 


BEDFORDSHIRE, SEPT, I, 1711. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


; 1 Am one of thoſe whom every body 


calls a poacher, and ſometimes go 
out to e we ith a brace of greyhounds, 
a maſtiff, and a ſpaniel or two; and 
when I am weary with courſing, and 


haye killed hares enough, go to an ale 


houſe to refreſh myſelf. I beg the fa- 
vour of you, as you ſet up for a refor- 


mer, to ſend us word how many dogs 


you will allow us to go with, how many 
tull-pots of ale to drink, and how many 
hares to kill jn a day, and you will do- 


a great piece of ſervice to all the ſpartſ- 


men: be quick then, for the time of 
courſing is come on. Vours in haſte, 
| I$4ac HEDGEDITCHy: 
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bes preſery ,therefore, thedeceney 
of public aſſem lies, methinks it would, 
be but reaſonable that thoſe who diſturb 
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Ne CEXIX. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. 

ent et sic VITA ERAT.: FACILE OMNES PERPERRE AC PATIS . 
CUM QUIBUS ERAT CUNQUE UNA, HkS SESE DEDERE,. 
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ns MANNER OF LIFE WAS THIS: TO BEAR WITH EVERY BODY'S HUMOURSS 
ro COMPLY WITH THE INCLINATIONS, AND PURSUITS OF THOSE HE con- 

VERSED WITHz TO CONTRADICT NOBODY 53 NEVER TO ASSUME, A. SUPS= 
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NIN is ſubject to innumerable good-nature, or in other terms, affa- 


: pains and. forrows by. the very 


condition of humanity ;-and yet, as if 
nature had not ſown evils enough in 


life, we are continually adding grief to 
piicb and aggravating the common ca- 
Jlamity by our cruel treatment of one 
another. Every man's natural weight 
of afflictions is ſtill made more heavy 
by the envy, malice, treachery, or in- 
juſtice of his neighbour. At the ſame 
ſpecies, we are falling foul upon one 
o 


HFlalf the miſery of human life might 


be extinguiſhed, would men alleviate the 
general curſe they lie under, by mutual 

offices of compaſſion, benevolence, and 
humanity. There is nothing therefore 
which we ought more to encourage in 

ourſelves ben others, than that diſpoſi- 
tion of mind which in our language 
goes under the title of Good- nature, 

and which I ſhall chuſe for the ſubject 

of this day's ſpeculation. Ee, 

Good-nature is more agreeable in 

_ converſation than wit, and gives x cer- 
tain air to the countenance which is 

more amiable than beauty. It ſhews 
virtue in the faireſt light, takes off in 

ſome meaſure from the deformity of vice, 

and makes even folly and impertinence 

ſupportable. 3 


There is no ſociety or converſation to 


be kept up in the world without good- 
nature, or ſomething which muſt bear 
It's. appearance, and ſupply it's place. 
For this reaſon mankind have been 
forced to invent a kind of artificial hu- 


manity, which is what we expreſs by 


the word Good-breeding. For if we 
examine thoroughly the idea of what 
Ve call fo, we ſhall find it to be nothing 

elſe but an imitation and mimicry of 


time that the ſtorm beats upon the whole 


| bility, complaiſance, and eafineſs of 


eh reduced into an art. 
. Theſeexterior ſhows and appearances 
of humanity render a man . wonderfully 


popular and beloved when, they are 
founded upon a real good-nature ; but 


without it are like hypocriſy in religions 


or a bare form of holineſs, which, When 


it is diſcovered, makes a man more de- 
teſtable than profeſſed impiety. 


Good-nature' is generally born with 


us; health, proſperity, and kind treat- 
ment from the world, are great cheriſh- 


ers of it where they find it; but nothing 


is capable of forcing it up, where it does 


not grow of itſelf. . It is one of the 


bleſſings of a happy conſtitution, which 


education may improve but not produce. 


| Xenophon, in the life of his imaginary 


* 


22 whom he deſcribes as a pattern 
for real ones, is always celebrating the 


philanthropy or good - nature of his hero, 
which he tell : 


world with him, and gives many re- 


markable inſtances of it in his child- 


hood, as well as in all the ſeveral parts 
of his life. Nay, on his death-bed, he 


deſcribes him as being pleaſed, that 


while his ſoul returned to him who had 
made it, his body ſhould incorporate 
with the great mother of all things, and 
by that means become beneficial te 
mankind. For which reaſon, he gives 
his ſons a poſitive order not to enſhrine 
it in gold or ſilver, but to lay it in the 
re as ſoon as the life was gone out 
or it. 


An inftance of ſuch an overflowing 


of humanity, ſuch an exuberant love to 
mankind, could not have entered into 
the imagination of a writer, who had 
not a ſoul filled with great ideas, and a 
general benevolence to mandkind, 


ls us he brought into the 
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Inn that celebrated paſſage of Salluſt, 
where Cæſar and Cato are placed in 
ſuch beautiful, but Se ts; Cæ- 


ridiculous, as that of a rigid ſevere tem- 
per in a worthleſs man. 3s 


* 


ſar's character is 

od- nature, as it ſhewed itſelf in all 
it's forms towards his friends or his 
enemies, his ſervants or dependants the 
guilty or the diſtreſſed. As for Cato's 


character, it is rather awful than amia- 
ble. Juſtice. ſeems molt , 
the nature of God, and mercy to that of 
man. A Being who has nothing to 


eeable to 


pardon in himſelf, may rew¾ard every 


man according to his works; but he 


whoſe very beſt actions muſt be ſeen 
with grains of allowance, cannot be too 
mild, moderate, and forgiving. For 


this reaſon, among all the monſtrous 


none ſo odious, nor indeed ſo exquiſitely 


Fhis part of good-nature, however, 


_ - which conſiſts in the pardoning and 
over- locking of faults, is to be exer- 
ceiſed only in doing ourſelves juſtice, and 


that too in the ordinary commerce and 


occurrences of life; for in the public 
aaminiſtrations of juſtice, mercy to one 


may be cruelty to others. 5 

It is grown almoſt into a maxim, that 

. good-natured men are not always men 
of the moſt wit. This obſervation, in 
my opinion, has no foundation in na- 


ture. The greateſt wits I have con- 


verſed with are men eminent for their 

humanity. I take therefore this remark 
to have been occaſioned by two reaſons. 
Firſt, becauſe ill- nature among ordi- 


9 is , . : — 


> 


iefly made up of 


to be moved 


characters in human nature; there is* misfortunes ar infirmities, which ano- 
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nary obſervers paſſes for wit. A ſpite · 


ful ſaying gratifies ſo many little paſ- 
ſions in thoſe ho hear it, that it gene- 
tally meets with good reception. The 
laugh ariſes upon it, and the man who 
utters it is looked upon as a ſhrewd ſa- 


tiriſt. This may be one reaſon why a 
A 


eat many pleaſant companions appear 
lo ſurpriſingly dull, when they have 
endeavoured to be merry in print; the 
public being more juſt. than private 


clubs or aflemblies, in diſtinguiſhing 


between what is wit and what is ill- 
nn To. 
Anotherreaſon why the good-natvred 
man may ſometimes bring his wit in 
queſtion, is, perhaps, becauſe he is apt 


with compaſſion for thoſe 


ther would turn into ridicule, and b 
that means gain the reputation of a wit. 
The ill-natuxed man, though but of 


to expatiate in ; he expoſes thoſe failings 
in human nature which the other would 


n — 
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an or THE SECOND volun z. 
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- , © TO THE Richr HONOURABLE 


HENRY BOYLE, Es g. 


- 
, 


8 the profeſſed deſign of this work is to entertain it's readers in 
A. general, without giving offence to any particular perſon,” it 
would be difficult to find out ſo proper a patron for it as yourſelf, 
there being none whoſe merit is more univerſally acknowledged by 
all parties, and who has made himſelf more friends, and fewer ene- 
mies. Your great abilities, and unqueſtioned integrity, in thoſe high 
employments which you have ' paſſed through, would not have been 
able to have raiſed you this general approbation, had they not been 
accompanied with that moderation in an high fortune, and that affabi- 
lity of manners, which are ſo conſpicuous through all parts of your 
life. Your averfion to any oſtentatious arts of ſetting to ſhow thoſe 
great ſervices which you have done the public, has not likewiſe a 
little contributed to that univerſal acknowledgment which is paid you 
by your country, | = £3 


f 


The conſideration of this part of your character, is that which 
' hinders me from enlarging on thoſe extraordinary talents, which have 
given you ſo great a figure in the Britiſh ſenate, as well as in that 
elegance and politeneſs which appear in your more retired converſa- 
tion. I ſhould be unpardonable, if, after what'I have ſaid, I ſhould 
longer detain. you with an addreſs of this nature: I cannot, however, 
conclude it without owning thoſe great obligations which you have 
laid upon, . e oc | 


SIR, 1 
© + Your moſt obedient, bs Wo : rok 
| humble ſervant, : ö N 7 
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| & Gyn looking over the letters of 
my female correſhondents, I find 


| ſeveral from women complaining of jea- 


lous huſbands, and at the ſame time 

| 8 their on innocence ; and de- 
firing my advice en this otcafion. I 

ſhall therefore take this ſubject into my 
conſideration; and the more willingly, 
becauſe T find that the Marquis of Ha- 
lifax, who, in his Advice to a Daughter, 
has inftraſteda wife how to behave her- 
ſelf towards a falſe, an intemperate, a 
choleric, a ſullen, a covetous, or a filly 
hufband, has not ſpoken one word of a 
Jealous huſband. | of ERA 

 Zealoiſy is that pain which a man 
Feels from the apprebenfion that be 1s not 
equally beloved by the perſon <whom he 
intirely loves. Now becauſe our in- 
« ward paſſions and inclinations.can never 
make themfelves viſible, it is impoſſible 
for a jealous man to be thoroughly cured 
of his ſakpicions. His thoughts hang 
at bet in a ſtate of doubtfulneſs and 


. uncertainty.; and are never capable of 


receiving any ſatisfaction on the advan- 
tageous fide; fo that his inquiries are 


| molt ſheceſsful when they diſcover no- 


ching. His pleaſure ariſes from his diſ- 
appointments, and his life is ſpent in 

purſuit of a ſecret that deſtroys his hap- 
pineſs if he chance to find it. 


- 


An ardent love is 2 a ſtrong 15 ö 


gredient in this paſſion; for the fame af- 
tection which ſtirs up the jealous man's 
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706 in others, and appears as imif- 
ble to all beholders. And as jezlouly _ 

thus ariſes from an extraordinary love, * 
it is of ſo delicate a nature, that it feorns - 


to take up with any thing leſs than an 


equal return of love. Not the watmeſt 
expreſſions of affectiĩon, the fofteſt and 


moſt tender hypocriſy, are able to gi 


any ſatis faction, where we are not per- 
ſuaded that the affection is real, and the - 
ſatisfadtion mutual. For the jealouis 
man wiſhes himſelf a kind of deity to 
the perſon he loves: he would be the 
only pleaſure of her ſenſes, the employ- 
ment of her thoughts; and is angry at 
every thing ſhe admires, or takes dehght 
in, beſides himſelf. + #4 

© Phedria's requeſt to his miſtreſs up 
on his leaving her for three days, is ini- 
mitably beautiful and natural. I 


Cum milie iſto prieſens, abſens ut fes: 

Dies nac eſue me ames; me 12 

Me jomnies : me les : de me cogites 2. 

Me ſperes : me te obleties a mecum totas fir; 

Metus fac fis poftremi auimus, o ego ſaw 
tus. Ten. Eun. ACT. 1. SC. 2. 
When you are in company with that foſdier, 
' behave as if you were abſent : but continue 


to love me by day and by night: want me; 


dre im of me; expect me; think of me: 
iſh for mie; delight in me; be wholly 
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ſignificant, but it gives him new hints, 


330 Tres 
oY with me: in ſhort, be my very ſoul, as I 
A am your's, Ne g = n 


> 


The jealous man's diſeaſe is of ſo ma- 


lignant a nature, that it converts all he 


takes into it's own nouriſhment. A 


cool behaviour ſets him on the rack, and 


is interpreted as an inſtance of averſion 
or indifference; à fond one raiſes. his 
ſuſpicions, and looks too much like diſ- 
ſimulation and artifice. If the perſon 
he loves be chearful, her thoughts muſt 


be employed on another; and it ſad, 


ſhe is certainly thinking on himſelf. In 
ſhort, there is no word or geſture ſo in- 


feeds his ſuſpicions, and furniſhes him 
with freſh matters of diſcovery : ſo that 
if we conſider the effects of this paſſion, 
one would rather think it proceeded 
from an inveterate hatred, than an ex- 
ceſſive love; for certainly none can meet 


with more diſquietude and uneaſineſs 
than a ſuſpecte 


d wife, if we except the 
Jealous haſband. - 8 
But the great unhappineſs of this 
paſſion is, that it naturally tends to 
alienate the affection which it is ſo ſo- 


licitous to ingroſs; and that for theſe 
two reaſons, be | 

conſtraint on the words and actions of 
the ſuſpected perſon, and at the ſame 


cauſe it lays too great a 


time ſhews you have no honourable opi- 


nion of her; both of which are ſtrong 


motives to averſion. 


Nor is this the worſt effect of jealou- 


ſyz for it often draws after it a more fa- 
tal train of conſequences, and makes the 


perſon you ſuſpect guilty of the very 
| = — dong" much afraid of. It 


is very natural for ſuch-who are treated 


ill and upbraided falſely, to find out an 


Intimate friend that will hear their com- 
plaints, condole their ſufferings, and 


eendeavour to ſoothe and aſſuage their 


ſecret reſentments. Beſides, jealouſ\ 


/ 


puts a woman often in mind of an ill 


thing that ſhe would not otherwiſe per- 


haps have thought of, and fills her ima- 


ination with ſuch an unlucky idea, as 


min time grows familiar, excites deſire, 


and loſes all the ſhame and horror which 
might at firſt attend it. Nor is it a won- 


der if the who ſuffers wrongfully in a 
mäan's opinion of her, and has therefore 


nothing to forfeit in his eſteem, reſolves 


to 758 him reaſon for his ſuſpicions, 
and 


to enjoy the pleaſure of the crime, 


ſince ſhe muſt ui dergo the ignominy. 
Bauch probably were the conſiderations 
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wh 


that directed the wiſe man in his advice 


to huſbands—* Be not jealous over the 
© wife of thy boſom, and teach her not 


= 


© an evil leſſon againſt thyſelf.” , Beclus, - 


And here, among the other torments 
which this paſſion produces, we may 
uſually obſerve that- none are greater 
mourners than jealous men, when the 


- perſon who provoked their jealouſy is 


taken from them. Then it is that their 
love breaks out furiouſly, and throws 
off all the mixtures of ſuſpicion which 


choaked and ſmothered it before. The © 


beautiful parts of the charaRer riſe up- 
permoſt in the jealous huſband's me- 
mory, and upbraid him with the ill 


uſage of ſodivinea creature as was once 


in his poſſeſſion ; whilſt all the little im- 


perfections, that were before-ſo uneaſy 
to him, wear off from his remembrance, 
and ſhew themſelves no more. ; 

We may ſee by what has been ſaid, 
that jealouſy takes the deepeſt root in 


moſt over-run with it. „ 
The firſt are thoſe who are conſcious 
to themſelves of any infirmity, whether 


* 


it be weakneſs, old- age, deformity, ig- 
norance, or the like. Theſe men afe ſo 


well acquainted with the unamiablepart 
of themſelves, that they have not the 


confidence to think they are really be- 
loved; and are ſo diſtruſtful of theirown _ 


merits, that all fondneſs towards them 
puts them out of countenance, and 
looks like a jeſt upon their perſons, 
They grow ſuſpicious on their firſt look · 
ing in a glaſs, and are ſtung with jea- 
louſy at the ſight of a wrinkle. A, 
handſome fellow immediately alarms 
them, and every thing that looks young 
or gay turns their thoughts upon their 
wives. a 


liable to this paſſion, are thoſe of cun- 
ning, wary, and diſtruſtful tempers. It 
is a fault very juſtly found in hiſtories 
compoled by politicians, that they leave 


perpetual ſcheme of cauſes and events, 
and preſerving a conſtant correſpond- 
ence between the camp and the coun- 


cil table. And thus it happens in the 


affairs of love with men of too refined a 
thought. They put a conſtruction on 


a look, and find out a deſign in a ſmile; 
they give new ſenſes and ſignificatio 


ns 


A (ſecond ſort of men, who are moſt | 


to 


men of amorous diſpoſitions; and of 
theſe we may find three kinds who are 


— 


nothing to chance or humour, but are 
ſtill for deriving every action from ſome 
plot or contrivance, for drawing up a 


, 


to words and actions; and are ever tor - 
menting themſelves with fancies of their 
own raiſing. generally act in a 
diſguiſe themſelves, and therefore miſ- 
take all outward ſhows and appearances 
for hypocriſy in others; ſo that I be- 


lieve no men fee leſs of the truth and 


reality of things, than theſe great refi- 
ners upon incidents, who are ſo won- 
derfully ſubtle and over-wiſe in their 
conceptions. | > e 
Now what theſe men fancy they know 
of women by reflection, your lewd and 

- vicioys men believe they have learned 
by experience. They have ſeen the 
poor huſband ſo miſled by tricks and 
artifices, and in the midſt of his inqui- 
ries ſo loſt and-bewildered in a crook - 
wa re vey that they ſtill ſuſpe& an 
under-plot in every female a&ion ; and 
eſpecially when they ſee any reſem- 
blance in the behaviour of two perſons, 
are apt to fancy it proceeds from the 
ſame deſign in both. Theſe men therefore 


bear hard upon the ſuſpected party, pur- 


ſue her cloſe through all her turnings 
and windings, and are too well acquaint- 
ed with the chace, to be flung off by 
any falſe ſteps or doubles: beſides their 
acquaintance and converſation, has lain 
wholly among the vicious part of wo- 
men-kind, and therefore it is no won- 
der they cenſure all alike, and look 
upon the whole ſex as a ſpecies. of im- 
poſtors, But if, notwithſtanding their 
private experience, they can get over 
theſe prejudices, and entertain a favour- 
able opinion of ſome auomen; yet their 
own looſe deſires will tir up new ſuſpi- 
cions from another fide, and make them 
believe all men ſubject to the ſame in- 
clinations with themſelves. 


* 
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Whether theſe or other motives are 
moſt predominant, we learn from the 
modern hütories of America, as well as 
from our own experience in this part of 
the world, that jealouſy is no northern 
paſſion, but rages moſt in thoſe nations 
that lie neareſt the influence of the ſun. 
It is a misfortune for a woman to be 
born between tlie tropieks; for there lie 
the hotteſt regions of jealouſy, which as 
you come northward cools all along with 

the climate, until. you ſcarce meet with 
any thing like it in the polar cirele. 
Our own nation is very temperately 
ſituated in this reſpect 5, and if we meet 
with ſome few diſordered with the vio- 
lence of this paſſion, they are not the - 
proper growth of our country, but are 
__ egrees nearer the ſun in their 
conſtitutions than in their climate. 
After this frightful account of jea- 
louſy, and the perſons who are moſt ſub- 
je& to it, .it will be but fair to ſhew by 
what means the paſſion may be beat i- 
layed, and thoſe who are poſſeſſed with 
it ſet at eaſe. Other faults indeed are 
not under the. wife's juriſdiction,” and 
ſhould, ifpoſſible, eſcape her obſerva- 
tion; but jealouſy calls upon her parti- 
cularly-for it's cure, and deſerves all her 
art and application in the attempt: be- 
ſides, ſhe has this for her encouragement, 
that her endeavours will be always 
pleaſing, and that ſhe, will {till find t 
affection of her huſbandriſing towards 
her in proportion as his doubts and 
ſuſpicions vaniſh ; for, as we have ſeen 
all along, there is ſo great a mixture of 
love in jealouſy, as is well worth the fe- 
parating. But this ſhall be the ſubje& 
of another paper.... * 
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in another what the jealops man is him- 
t ilty of, or to admire any thing in 
which he himſelf does not excel. A 
jealous man is very quick in his appli- 
cations, he knows how to find a double 
edge in an invectiye, and to draw a ſa- 
tire on himſelf out of a panegyric on 
another. He does not trouble himſelf 
to conſider the per ſon, but to direct the 
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. . | CREDULA RES AMOR 1 ; 
: | 5 | THE MAN WHO LOVES IS ,FASY OF BELIEF, - 
| TT fTAVING in my yeſterday's paper 
8 | H diſcovered' the nature 1 ſelf gu 
, And pointed out the perſons who are moſt 
8 ſubject to it, I muſt here apply myſelf. 
7 to my fair correſpondents, who defire 
vs to live well with a jealous huſband, 
and to eaſe his mind of it's unjuſt ſu- 
* %% vmyßdßß us Pt 
The firſt rule I ſhall propoſe to be ob- 
* ſerved is, that you never ſeem to diilike 


character; and is ſecretly . con- 
N 5 tou | 


7% 


% 
— 


if you diſlike another: but if you find 


tobe free and open in your converſation diverting it to another. 


= 1+ BTL — * 
** 


„ 33%// THE sparen 
5 founded as he finds more or leſs of him with him, and to let in light 


upon your 
{eld in it. The commendation of any actions, to unravel ll your — od 
thing in another ſtirs up his jealouſy, as diſcover every ſecret, however trifling or 
it ſhews you have a value for others be- indifferent. A jealous, huſband has a 
fidos himſelf ; but the commendation of particular averſion to winks and whiſ- 
that, which he himſelf wants, inflames pers, and if he does not ſee to the bot- 
bim more, as it ſhews that in ſome re- tom of eyery thing, will be ſure to go 


| * you prefer others before him. beyond it in his fears and ſuſpicions, 
ealou | 


y is admirably deſcribed in this He will always expect to be your chief 


view by Horace in his ode to Lydia. Þ confident, and where he finds himſelf 


3 5 kept out of a ſecret, will believe there 
Aum tu, Lydia, Tetephi is more in it than there ſhould be. And 
i Cerwicem roſeam, et cerea Telephi W 2 it is of great concern, that you pre- 
f Lauda; bracbia, vie meum f 5 rve the character of our ſincerity uni- 


Fer went difficiti bile tumer jucur: 7 Mts Dh . 
eee eee form and of a piece: for if he oncę finds 


"Cert ſede manct ; bumor et in genas a falſe 1277 Betts l Jingle action, 


Fin Jabitur, arguens 5 be pie y ſuſpects all the reſt; his. 
Quan lentis penitus macerer ignibun. _ working imagination immediately takes 


Op. XIII. I 1B. 1, à falſe hint, and runs off with it into 

5 1 ſeveral | remote conſequences, until he 

When Telephus his youthful charms, : = has roved very ingenious in working 
His roſy neck and winding arms, 5 out is own miſery. 1 FS Ps 
wo _—_ bs hat you eee Ilft both the methods fail, the beſt 
nd in the pleaſing name delight; Pant IT PAR” e ee . 
C = OT 8 tales Kine go ape mach 


With numberleſs reſentments beats, down and afflicted for the ill opinion 


Prom my pale cheek the colour flies, he entertains of you, and the di wal 

| A port HENS titles he himſelf ſuffers for your, fake, 
And all the mun within me dies: „ | ** 

By turns my hidden grief appears There are many who take a kind of bar- 
Inrifng ſighs and falling tears, barous pleaſure in the jealouſy of thoſe 
That ſhew too. well the warm defires, who love them, and inſult over an ak- 
The ſilent, flow, conſuming fires, ing heart, and triumph in their charms 
V hich on my inmoſt vitals pre, wich are able to excite Id much un- 


And melt my very foul away. _ eaſineſs, _ e eee was: 
The jealous man is not indeed angry Ng eat da en vas . 
thoſe faults wich are to be found in his * equal pains Fs „ | 
own character, you diſcover not only over's torments give F 
your diflike of another, but of himſelf. But theſe often carry the humour ſo far, 


In ſhort, he is ſo deſirous of ingroſſing until their affected coldnefs and indiffe- 


all your love, that he is grieved at the rence quite kills all the fondneſs. of a 
want of any charm, which he believes lover, and are then ſure to meet in their 
has power to raiſe it; and if he finds by turn with all the contempt and ſcorn that 
your cenſures on others, that he is not is due to ſo inſolent a behaviour. On 


5 fo agreeable in your opinion as he might the contrary, it is very probable a me- 


be, he naturally concludes you could lancholy, dejected carriage, the uſual 
love bim better if he had other qualifi- effects of injured innocence, may ſoften 
cations, and that by conſequence your the jealous huſband into pity, make 
affection does not riſe ſo high as he him ſenſible of the wrong he does you, 
thinks it ought. If, therefore, his tem- and work dut of his mind all tRoſe fears 
per be grave or ſullen, you muſt not be al ſuſpicions that make you both un- 
tod much pleaſed with a jeft, or tranſ- happy. At leaſt it will have this good 
ported with any thing that is gay or di- enk that he will Keep his jealouty tao 
verting. If his beauty be none of the himſelf, and repine in private, either 

beſt, you muſt be a profeſſed admirer becauſe he is ſenſible it is a weakneſs, 
of prudence, or any other quality he is and will therefore hide it from your 
maſter of, or at leaſt vain enough te knowledge, or becauſe he will be apt 
think he is. | ts fear ſome ill effect it may Produce, 


5 


In the next place, you muſt be ſure in cooling your love towards him, or 


* 


erin is my "mother fecter that can 
never if 'you'' can once 

Reel, and which is often. ee Ny 

woryen of greater cimnin Van virtu 

This is to change iow for a white with 
| rhe jeatbhs man, and to turn bis own 


p . exp to take ſame oe- 
__ eafion of ron Hos of him, and 
to, follow Kean ple bg Himſelf hath à 
ſet. ted jealouſy 
; 15 i oe deat of pleaſyre, 
ik he thinks ft re 1190 he i: bar ex- 
perimentaffy how much love goes along 
1 Nich this Wie feel 
forerhing. 1 2 oh fativfi&ion of re- 
venge 188. 1510 ou under lergy pl his own. 
tortürgs. 9 is, inder is an artificy 
fo diff Aud at the fans time ſo di- 


ing $, thät it ought never to be 
put in practice but by ſuch as hive {Kill 
— to cover the deceit, and inno- 
_ to render it excuſable. 


Len! en @ngigle s this .effay with the 
405 


rod and Mariamne, as 

haye. Y leet) it out of. Joſephus; which 
may ſerve almoſt as 

ever can be ſaid on this ſubject. 
beauty, birth, wit, and youth, could 
give à woman; and Herod all the love 
that ſuch charms are able to raiſe in a 
2 warrh and gmorous diſpoſition, In tlie 
midſt of this his fondneſs for Mariamne, 
he put her CY to death, as he did 
her father not many years. after. The 


barbarity, of the aktion was repreſented 


to Mark Antony, who immediatel 
ſummoned Herod into Egypt, to anſwer 


for the exime that was there laid to his 


charge. Herod attributed tie ſummons 
to Aftony* sdefire for Mariamne, irre 
therefore, before his alk ae felek 

into the "cuſtody of his uncle 

with private or oh to put her to ah, 

if any ſuch violence was offered to Him- 
ſelf. ” his Joſeph was much Aelighted tu 


with Marlanme s converſation, and en- 


deavoured with atfhis' art and rhetoric, 
to ſet out the exceſs, of Herod's paſſion 


And incredglous, he inconſiderate 
as a certain inſtance. of her 
a the orders he had left 
behind him, which plainly ſhewed, ac 
cordin to 4 ofeph's iterpretation, that 
cou 
her. This barbarous inſtance of a wild 
unreaſdnable — quite put out, for 
2 be l thoſe little remains of affection 


nad for 8 her thoughts" 


1 SPECTATOR I 
2 y calls i ee | 
en ele, fe ar 


rod was at len 


no eaſy rratter to 


example to hat- 


neither live nor die without - return; o 


ſhe coul not con. 


fider the Kindnefs that produced them, 


ant therefore repreſented him in 1228 
imagination, rather under the fright 7 
idea of a murderer than a 5 23 
— anddifiniffed - 
ke yn Pkg , when his fout was 
| in flames for his Mariamne; but be. 
fore their meeting, he was not a little 
alarmed at the report he had heard gf 
his uncte's converſition and familiarity 
with her in his abſence. This, there- 
fore, was the firſt diſcourſe he enter- 
tained her with, in which ſhe found it 


But at laſt he appeared fo well ſatisfied 
of her innocence, that from reproaches 
and wranglings he fell to tears and em- 
braces. Both of then wept very ten- 
derly at their reconciliation, and Herod 


poured out his whole ſoul to her in the 


warmeſt ꝓrotęſtat ions of love and con- 
ſtancy ; — 4 amidſt all his ſighs ane | 
languiſhings ſhe aſked him, whether the 

rivate orders. he left wk his uncle 


Joſerh were an inſtance of ſuch an in- 
\ Mariamne; had all the charms that f | 


amed affection. The jealous king 
was immediately rouſed at ſo unexpe&- 
ed a queſtion, and concluded his uncle 
muſt have been too familiar with her, 
before he would have difcovered fack a 
2 1 ore, ug at his Lacks to 
eath,and ve cultly prevailed u 
himſelf to { 2 een | . 
After this he was forced on a ſecond 
1 into Egypt, when he committed 
his lady to the care of Sohemus, with 
the ſame private orders he had before 
piven his uncle, if any miſchief befel 
im. In the mean while Marizmne fo 


5 upoti 'Sohemus by her prefents and 


the es converſation, that ſhe drew all 
cret from him, with which Herott - 
intrufted him; ſo that after his te- 
when he flew to. her with all the 
= orts of joy and loye, flie receiv d 


him keidiy with ſighs and tears, and all 


the marks of indifference and averſion. 
for her; but when he ſtill found her cold 


bee 


This reception ſo ſtirred u p his indig- 
nation, that he had certainly flain her 


with his own hands, had not he feared 


he himſelf ſhould have beeome the 
greater | ſufferer by it. It was not long 
after 925 when he had another violent 


_ * embraces,and 
Re anſwered . 


riet his ſuſpicions, = 


lore upon him; Mariamne 

was therefore ſent. for to him, whom he 
[endeavoured to ſoften and reconcile with 
all poſſible conjugal careſſes and endear- 
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defore him on the like gecaſton. Nor 
Sante need endes der ede 
with great vehemence of a deſign upon 
his lite, and by his authority with the 
judges had her publicly condemned and 
executed.. Herod ſoon after her death 
grew melancholy and dej 


> + 


* | from the public adminiſtration of affairs 
ſon him. Herod was now prepared to into a ſolitary foreſt, and. there aban- 
doning himſelf to all the black conſule- 


3 


ſomething Sohemus had told her; but 
as for any deſign of poiſoning, he utter - 
ly diſowned the leaſt knowledge of it. 
This confeſſion quickly proved fatal to 
Sohemus, who now lay under the ſame 


from ſo fad an object by public 


rations, which naturally ariſe from a 
paſſion made x of love, remorſe, pity, 

and deſpair. He uſed to rave for his 
Mariamne, and to. call upon her in 
his diſtracted fits; and in all probability 
would ſoon have followed her, had not 
his thoughts been ſeaſonably called off 
ſtorms, 


which at that time very nearl 
„ DO OG EEE 


. jay 


- ſuſpicions and ſentence that. Joſeph had 
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AS ENOWLEDGE, WITHOUT Jes rio, ov an TO BE. CALLED, CUNNING, 


. RATHER THAN WISDOM 3.50! A MIND PREPARED TO MET DANGER, ir ExX- 


* * 0.7 ps * . * 
_,CITED BY IT'S OWN EAGERNE 


TY 411 n ha 


TRE NAME or AUDACITY. RATHER THAN, OF COURAGE. 


T can be go. greater injury 
I to human ſociety than. that good 
talents among men ſhould, 
nourable to thoſe who are endowed with 
them without any regard how they are 
applied. The gifts of nature and ac- 
compliſhments of art are valuable but as 
they are exerted in the intereſts of vir- 


tue, or governed by the rules of honour. 
We ought to abſtraft our minds from 
the obſervation of any excellence in thoſe 
we converſe with, until we have taken 

| ſome notice, or received ſame good in- 
formation of the diſpoſition of their 
minds; otherwiſe the beauty of their 
perſons, or the charms of their wit, may 


ss, AND 


Id be held ho- 


% 


NOT THE PUBLIC oog DESERVES 


y * 
#% & $ wt '» . 
12112 8 * 


Jet flavery in, this world than. to dote 


upon what, we think we. ought to con- 
demn: yet this muſt be our condition in 
all the parts of life, if we ſuffer our- 


ſelves to approve, any 3 what 


tends to the promotion of What is good 


and honourable. If we would take true 


pain swith ourſelves to conſider all things 
by the light of reaſon and juſtice, though 
a man were in the heigthof youth, and a- 
morous inclinations, he would look upon 


a coquette with the ſame contempt or 


indifference. as. he would upon a cox- 
, comb: the wanton. carriage in a woman 
: would diſappoint, her of the admiration 


y ; which the aims at; and the vain dreſs or 


make us fond of thoſe whom our reaſon diſcourſe of a man would deſtroy the 
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wit, Omniamante, with all her vice, will 
bear away as much of our good-Will 
the moſt innocent virgin or diſereeteſt 


-will as 


| and judgment will tell us we ought to _comelineſs of his ſhape, or goodneſs of 
= r. his underffanding. I fa the goodneſs 
% — Wben we ſuffer ourſelves to he thus of his underſtanding, for it is no leſs 

_ © carried away by mere beauty, or mere common to ſee men of ſenſe commence 


coxcombs, than beautiful women be- | 
come immodeſt. When this happens in 
either, the favour we are naturally in- 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


. matron ; and there cannot be a more ab- clined to give to the good qualities oy 
5 ee; . 5 of, * 4 i : | 7 — + | ; f 9 1 * . ave : 
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an ill cauſe. 
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have from nature ſhould abate in pro- 


ortion. But however juſt it is to mea- 


re the value of men by the application 


nence of thoſe qualities abſtracted from 
their uſe; I ſay, however juſt ſuch a 
way of judging is, in all ages as well 
as this, the contrary has prevailed upon 


the generality of manłk intl. How many 


led devices have been preſerved from 
one age to another, which had periſhed 
as ſo6n as they were made; if painters 


and ſculptors had been eſteemed as 


much for the purpoſe as for the execu- 
tion of their deſigns? Modeſt and well- 
governed imaginations have by this 
means loſt the repreſentations of ten 
thouſand charming portraitures, filled 
with images of innate truth, generous 
zeal, courageous faith, and tender hu- 
manity; inſtead of which, ſatyrs, furies, 
and monſters, are recommended by thoſe 
arts to a ſhameful eternity. a 

The unjuſt application of laudable 
talents, is tolerated in the general opi- 
nion of men, not only in ſuch caſes as 
are here mentioned, but alſo in matters 
which concern ordinary life. If a lawyer 


: were to be eſteemed only as he uſes his 


parts in contending for juſtice, and 
were immediately deſpicable when he 


appeared in a cauſe which he could not 
BE know was an unjuſt one, how ho- 
nourable would his character be? and 
how honourable is it in ſuch among us, 
who follow the profeſſion no otherwiſe, 
than as labouring IC the injured, 


to ſubdue the oppreſſor, to impriſon the 


careleſs debtor, and do right to the pain- 


ful artificer; but many of this excellent 
character are overlooked by the greater 
number; who affect covering a weak 
place in a client's title, diverting the 
courſe of an inquiry, or finding a ſkil- 
ful refuge to palliate a falſehood; yet it 
is ſtill called eloquence in the latter, 
though thus unjuſtly employed: but re- 
folution in an aſſaſſin is according to 
reaſon quite as laudable, as knowledge 
and wiſdom exerciſed in the defence of 


Were the intention ſtedfaſtly conſi- 


dered, as the meaſure of approbation, 


all falſchood would ſoon be out of eoun- 
tenance: and an addreſs in impeſing' 
upon mankind, would be as contempti- 
ble in one ſtate of life as another. A 
couple of courtiers making profeiſions 


of eſteem, would make the ſame figure. 
after breach of promiſe, as two Knights 


** 


ETATOR © 
of the poſt convicted of perjury. But 
converſation is fallen ſo low in point of 
morality, that as they ſay in a 1 75 
o in 


of their talents, and not by the emi- —* Let the buyer look to it;“ 


friendſhip, he is the man in danger who 
is moſt apt to believe: he is the more 
likely to ſuffer in the commerce, who 
begins with the obligation of being the 
more ready to enter into it. 

But thoſe men only are truly great, 
who place their ambition rather in ac- 
quiring to themſelves the Sale 
worthy enterpriſes, than in the proſpe& ' 
of glory which attends them. Theſe. 
exalted ſpirits would rather be ſecretly 
the authors of events which are ſervice- 
able to mankind, than, without being 
ſuch, to have the public fame of it. 
Where therefore an eminent merit is 
robbed by artifice or detraction, it does 
but increaſe by ſuch endeavours of it's- 
enemies: the impotent pains which are 
taken to ſully it, or diffuſe it among a 
crowd to the injury of a ſingle perion, 
will naturally produce the contrary ef- 
fe&; the fire will blaze out, and burn; 
up all that attempt to ſmother What 
they cannot extinguiſh. e 

There is but one thing neceſſary to. 
keep the poſſeſſion of true glory, which 
is, to hear the oppoſers of it with pa- 
tience, and preſerve the virtue by which 
it was acquired. When a man is tho- 
roughly perſuaded that he ought neither 
to admire, wiſh for, or-purſug any thing 
but what is exactly his duty, it is not 
in the power of ſeaſons, perſons or ag- 
cidents, to diminiſh his value. He only 
is a great man who. can negle& the ap- 
plauſe of the multitude, and enjoy him- 
ſelf independent of it's favour. This 


is indeed an arduous talk; but it ſhould 
comfort a glorious ſpirit that it is the 


higheſt ſtep to-which human nature can 
arrive. 2 — applauſe, acclama- 
tion, are dear to the mind of man; but 
it is ſtill a more exquiſite delight to ſay 
to yourſelf, you have done well, than 
to hear the whole human race pronounce 
you glorious, except you yourſelf can 
join with them in your owrrefle&ions. 
A mind thus equal and uniform may be 
deſerted by little faſnionable admirers 
and followers, but will ever be had in 
reverence by fouls like itſelf. The 
branches of the oak endure all the ſca- 
ſons of the year, though it's-leaves fall 
off in autumn; and theſe too will be re- 
ſtored-with the returning ſpring. T 
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REMOVE THAT Horrrh WoNSTER;" AND TAKE WENCE |! 


E 9 MEDU84A'S PETRIFYING COUN TENANCE,' 4 


1 à late paper 1 mentioned tlie pro- 


ject of an ingenious author for the 
erecting of ſeveral handieraft prizes to- 
be contended for by our Brit iſſrartiſans, 
and the influence they might have to- 
wards the improvement of our ſeveral- 
manufactures. F have ſince that been 
very much ſurpriſed. with the following 
advertiſement which I find in the Poſt: 
Boy of the eleventli inſtant, and again 


1 repeated in the Poſt- Boy ot the fifteenth. 


NN the ninth of October next will be 
run fer upon Coleſhill. Heath in 


Warwickfhire, a plate of fix guineas va- - 


lue, three heats, by any horſe, mare, or 
gelding, that hath not won above the 
value of five pounds, the winning horſe 
to be ſold for ten pounds, to carry ten. 
ſtone weight, if fourteen hands high; if 
above or under, to carry or be allowed 


weight for inches, and to be entered 
Prid: 


ay the fifteenth at the Swan in Cole- 
mill, before fix in the evening. Alſo 
a plate of leſs value to be run for by 

es. The ſame day a gold ring to be 


The firſt of theſe diverſions that is to 
be exhibited by the ten pounds race-- 
Horſes, ma probably have it's uſe; but 
the two laſt — the aſſes and men 
are concerned, ſeem to me altogether ex- 
traordinary and unaccountable. Why 
they ſhould keep running aſſes at Cole- 
Kill, or how making mouths turns to 
account in Warwiekſhire, more than 
in any other parts of England, I cannot 
comprehend. . I have looked over all 
the olympick games, and do not find 
any thing in them like an aſs-race, or a 
match at grinning, However it be, I 


am informed that ſeveral aſſes are now 


Kept in body-clothes,:and ſweated ever 

morning upon the heath, and that all 
the country-fellows within ten miles 
of the Swan, grim an hour or two in 


to be grinned for, has: raiſed ſuch aw 
ambition among the common- people bf 
out-grinning one another, that many 
vary 1 are afraid it 
ſhiould- ſpoił moſt of the faces in the 
country; and that a Warwickſhire man 
will be known by his grin, as Roma 
Catholics imagine a Kentiſh man is by 
his tail. The gold ring which is made 
the prize of deformit y, is juſt the reverſe 
of the golden apple that was formerly 


made the prize of beauty, and ſhould. 


carry for it's poſy;/ the old motto in- 
verted. "i . 
Detur tetriori. | 
Or to accommodate it to the capacity 
of the combat, 
The frightfull& grinner 

Be the winner. 

1 e 
In the mean while I would adviſe a 
Dutch painter to be preſent at this great 
controverſy of faces, in order to make 
a collection of the moſt remarkable 


grins that ſhall there be exhibited, 


I muſt not here omit. an account 


which I lately received of one of theſe 
grinning - matehesfrom a gentleman, who 


upon reading the above - mentioned ad- 
vertiſement, entertained the eoffee - houſe 
with the following narrative. Upon the 
taking of Namure, amidſt ether public 
rejoicings made on that occaſion, there 
was a gold ring given by a whig juſtice 
of peace to be grinned for. The firſt 
competitor that entered the liſts, was a 
black ſwarthy Frenchman, who acci- 
dentally paſſed that way, and being a 


man naturally of a withered Bok, and 


hard features, promiſed himſelf good 


ſucceſs. He was placed upon a table in 


the. great poiat of view, and. looking 
upon the companylike Milton's Death— 


- Grinn'd horribly a ghaſtly fmile—— . 


their glaſſes every morning, in order . His muſcles were ſo drawn together 
to qualify themſelves for the ninth of on each ſide of his face, that he ſhewed 
October. The prize, which is propoſed twenty teeth at a grin, and put was 
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country in ſome. pain, leſt a forei 2 
mould carry away the honour of the ** 
but upon a farther trial they found h 
as maſter only of the merry grin. 
The next that mounted the table was 
Aa malecontent in thoſe days, and a great 
maſter in the whole art ot grinning, but 
particularly excelled in the angry grin. 
He did his part ſo well, that he is (aid 
to have made half a dozen women miſ- 
carry; but the juſtice being appriſed by 
one who ſtood near him, that the fellow 
who grinned in his face was a Jacobite, 
and being unwilling that a diſaffected 
erſon ſhauld win the gold ring, and 
+ looked upon as the beſt grinner in 
the country, he ordered the oaths to be 
tendered unto him upon his quitting the 
table, which the grinner refuſing, he 
Was ſet afide. as an unqualiſied perſon 
There were ſeveral other groteſque fi- 
gures that preſented themſelves, which 
it would be too tedious to deſcribe. I 


muſt not however omit a ploughman, 
who lived än the farther part of the 


| country, and being very luckyin a pair 
of Jong lanthorn jaws, wrung his face 
into ſuch an hideous grimace, that every 
feature of it appeared under a different 
diſtortion. The whole company ſtood 
_ aſtoniſhed at ſuch a complicated grin, 
and were ready to aſſign the prize to 
him, kad jt not been proved by one, of 
his antagoniſts, that he had practiſed 


with verjuice.for ſome days before, and 


had a crab found upon him at the way 
Time of grinning; upon which the beſ 
judges of grinning declared it as their 
opinion, that he was not to be looked 
upon as a fair grinner, and therefore or- 
dered him to be ſet aſide as a cheat. 


The prige jt fte fell 2t cet upon 


it ſomething immoral as well as * 


—_— _ —  — — ——_ ————_—— 


— 


a cobler, Giles Gorgon by name, who | 


produced ſeveral new grins of his own 
invention, having been uſed to cut 17 1 
for many years together over his laſt. 
At the very firſt grin he caſt every hu- 
man ature out of his countenance, at 
the ſecond he became the face of a ſpout, 
at the third a baboon, at the fourth the 
head of a baſs viol, and at the fifth a 
pair of nut-crackers. The whole aſ- 
ſembly wondered at his accompliſh- 


ments, and beſtowed the ring on him 


unanimouſly; but, what he eſteemed 
more than all the reſt, a country wench, 
whom he had wooed in vain for above 


five years before, was ſo charmed with 
his grins, and the applauſes which he 


received. on all ſides, that ſhe married 
him the week following, and to this day 
.wears, the prize upon her finger, the 


cobler having made uſe of it as his wed- 


eee e 
This paper nüght perhaps ſeem very 
impertinent, if it grew ſeriqus in the 


concluſion. I would nevertheleſs.leave 


it to the conſideration of thoſe who are 


the patrons of this monſtrous trial of 


kill, whether or no they are not guilty, 
in ſome meaſure, of an affront to their 
ſpecies, in treating after this manner the 
Human Face Divine, and turning that 
part of us, which has fo great an image 
impreſſed upon it, inta the image of a 


monkey; whether the raiſing ſuch Hy 
competit ions among the ignorant, pro- 


poſing prizes for ſuch uteleſs accom- 


Feads with ſuch ſenſeleſs ambitions, and 


inſpiring. them with ſuch abſurd ideas af 


ſuperiority and pre-eminence, has not in 


L Fd >; S. 1 * 2 4 
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WHEN, VANQUISH 


HERE is ſcarce. any thing more 
1 common than animoſities between 
parties that cannot ſubſiſt but by their 
zgreement: this was well repreſented in 


the ſedition of the members of the hu- 


man body in the old Roman fable. It 


zs often the caſe of leſſor confederate 


* 
S „ 


Vis, Ec. vI1, vER. By, 


4 
ge # 


ſtates againſt a ſuperior power, which 
are hardly held together, though their 
unanimity is neceſlary for their com- 


mon ſafety: and this is always the caſe 
of the landed and trading intereſt of 
Great Britain: the trader is fed by the 
product of the land, and the landed 
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liſhments, filling the common peoples 
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3 uk srrer Aren. 
man cannot be cloathed but by the ik ill 
of the trader; and yet thoſe intereſts are 


ever jarring. 3 
Me had laſt winter an inſtance of this 
at our club, in Sir Roger de Coverley 


and Sir Andrew Freeport, between 


whom there is generally a conſtant, 
though friendly, oppoſition of opinions. 


It happened that one of the company, 
in an hiſtorical diſeourſe, was obſerving, 


that Carthaginian faith was a proverbial 


phraſe to intimate breach of leagues. 
Sir Roger ſaid it could hardly be other- 
wiſe; that the Carthaginians were the 
greateſt traders in the world; and as 


gain is the chief end of ſuch a people, 
they never purſue any other: the means 
to i are never regarded; they will, if 
It comes eaſily, get money honeſtly ; but 
If not, they will not ſcruple.to attain it 
bu fraud or cozenage : and indeed, 
what is the whole buſineſs of the trader's 


Account, but to over-reach him who 
truſts to his memory? But were that not 
ſo, What can there great and noble be 
expected from him whoſe attention is 
forever fixed upon balancing his books, 


and watching over his expences ? And 
at beſt, let frugality and parſimony be 
the'virtues'of the merchant, how much 
is his punctual dealing below a gentle- 
man's charity to the poor, or hoſpitali- 
ty among his neighbours ? | 5 
Captain Sentry obſerved Sir Andrew 
_— iligent in _— Sir Roger, and 
à mind to turn the difcourſe, b 


Taking notice in general, from the higheſt 
to the loweſt parts of human ſociety, 


there was a ſecret, though unjuſt, way 
among men, of indulging the ſeeds of 
TM-nature and: envy, by comparing their 
"own ſtate of life ta that of another, and 


grudging the approach of their neigh- 


bour to their own happineſs; and on 
the other fide, he who is the leſs at his 
eaſe, repines at the other, who he thinks 
has unjuſtly the advantage over him. 
Thus the civil and military liſts look 
upon each other with much ill nature; 


the ſoldier repines at the couftier*s'pow-. 
er, and the courtier rallies the 'ſoldier*s- 


honour; or, to come to lower inſtances, 
the private men in the horſe and foot of 
an army, the carmen and coachmen in 
the city ſtreets, mutually look upon 
each other with ill-will, when they are 
in competition for quarters or the way 


in their reſpective motions. 
II is very well, good captain, in- 
terxupted Sir Andrew; * you may at- 


* 


© tempt to turn the diſeburſe if youthilk | 


fit ʒ but I muſt however have a wo 

or two with Sir Roger, who, I fer, 
thinks he has paid me off, und been 
very ſevere upon the merchant. I 
ſhall not, continued he, at this time 
© remind Sir Roger of the great and 


noble monuments of charity and pub- 
© lic ſpirit, which have been erected by 
© merchants ſince the Reformation, but 


© at preſent content myſelf with whit 
© heallows us, parſimony and fragality. 


If it were conſiftent with the quality 


of fo ancient a baronet as Sir Roger, 
ro keep an account, or meaſure thinge 


©. by the moſt infallible way, that of 


numbers, he would prefer our parſt. 


. * mony to his hofpitality. If to drink 


© ſo many hogſheads is to be hoſpitable 
'« we do not contend for the — of 


© that virtue; but it would be worth 


while to canſider, whether fo many 


© attificers at work ten days together 
© by my appointment, or ſo many pea. 
© ſants made merry on Sir Roger's 
charge, are the men mare obliged? 1 
believe thefamilies of the artiſicers wil 


* thahk me, more than the houſhold ok 


© the peaſants ſhall Sir Roger. Sir Ro- 
ger gives to his men, but I place mine 
© above the neceſſity or obligation of my 
© bounty. Tam in very little pain for 
© the Roman proverb upon the Car- 
thaginian traders; the Romans were 
< their profeſſed enemies: I am only 
© ſorry no Carthaginian hiſtories Have 
© come to our hands; we might have 
© been taught perhaps by them ſome 
'« proverbs againſt the Roman generoſi- 


© ty, in fighting for and beſtowing other 


, 8 goods. But ſince Sir Roger 
gas taken occaſion from an old pro- 
verb to be out of humour with mer- 
© ohants, it ſhould be no offence to offer 
one not quite fo old in their defence. 
When a man happens to break in 
© Holland, they ſay of him that he 


| © has not kept true accounts. This 


« phraſe, perhaps among us would ap- 
epear a ſoft or humorous wayof ſpeak - 
ing, but with that exact nation it 


© bears the higheſt reproach; for a man 


to. be miſtaken in the calculation of 
© his'expence, in his ability to anſwer 
« future demands, or to be impertinent - 
ly ſanguine in putting his credit to 
© too great adventure, are all inſtances 
© of as much infamy as with gayer na» 


© tions to be failing in courage or come : 


© mon honeſty. 8 
| | « Numbers 


« 


* 
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Numbers are ſo much the meaſure 
© ofevery thing that is valuable, that it 
is not poſſible to demonſtrate the ſuc- 


© cels of any action, or the prudence of 
any undertaking, without them. I ſay 
this in anſwer to what Sir Roger is 


0 38 to ſay, that little that is truly 
© noble can be expected from one who 
© 1s ever poring on the caſh-book, or 


balancing his accounts. When T 
© have my returns from abroad, I can 


T tell to a ſhilling, by the help of num- 
bers, the profit or loſs by my adven- 
© ture; but I otght alſo to be able to 
'© ſhew that T had reaſon for making it, 


t either from my own experience, or 


that of other people, or from a reaſon- 
able preſumption that my returns will 
T de ſufficient to anſwer my expence and 
© hazard; and this is never to be done 
* without the Tkill of numbers. For 


© inſtance, if I am to trade to Turkey, 


I ought beforehand to know the de- 
© mand of our manufactures there, as 


well as of their ſilks in England, and 


© the cuſtomary prices that are given 


© for both in each country. I ought to 
. © have a clear knowledge of theſe mat - 


© ters beforchand, that I may preſume 
© upon fufficient returns to anſwer the 
© charge of the cargo I have fitted out, 
the freight and aſſurance out and 
© home, the cuſtoms to the Queen, and 


© the intereſt of my own money, and 


© befides all theſe expences, a reaſon- 


L able profit to myſelf. Now what is 
there of ſcandal in this ſkill ? What 
5 has the nierchant done that he ſhould 

be ſo little in the good graces of Sir 


© Roger? He throws down no man's 
ijnecloſures, and tramples upon no 
© man's corn; he takes nothing from. 
© the induſtrious Iabourer; he pays the 
poor man for his work; he commu- 
* nicates his profit with mankind; by 
© the preparation'of his cargo, and the 
manufacture of his returns, he fur- 
* niſhes employment and ſubſiſtence to 
greater numbers than the richeſt no- 
nleman; and even the nobleman is 


(2 


© obliged to him for finding out foreign 
markets for the produce of his eſtate, 
and for making a great addition to 
his rents; and yet it is certain, that 
none of all theſe things could be done 
by him without the exerciſe of his 
{kill in numbers. | 
This is the ceconomy of the mer- 
chant ; and the conduct of the gentle- 
man muſt be the ſame, unlefs by 
ſcorning to be the ſteward, he reſolves 
the ſteward ſhall be the gentleman. 
The gentleman, no more than themer- 
chant, is able, without the help of 
numbers, to account for the ſucceſs of 
any action, or the prudence of any 
adventure. If, for inftance, the chace 
is his whole adventure, his only re- 
turns muſt be the ſtag's horns in the 
great hall, and the fox's noſe upok 
the ſtable door. Without doubt Sir 
Roger knows the fall value of theſe 
returns; and if beforehand he hall 
3 the charges of the chace, a 
e. * 5 —— 3 cer. 
tainly have hanged up all his 

he ä any, 1s — back EE 
many fine horſes to the kennel, he 
would never have gone ſo often, like 
a blaſt over fields of corn. If fuck 
too had been the conduct of all his 
anceſtors, he might truly have boaſted 
at this day, that the antiquity of hie 
family had never been ſullied by a 
trade; a merchant had never been per. 
mitted with his whole eſtate to pur 
chaſe a room for his picture in the 
gallery of the Coverleys, or to claim 
his deſcent from the maid of honour, 
But it is very happy for Sir Roger that 
the merchant paid ſo dear for his am- 
bition, It is the misfortune of many 
other gentlemen to turh out of the 
ſeats of their anceſtors, to make 

for ſuch new maſters as have been 
more exat in their accounts than 
themſelves ; and certainly lie deſerves 
the eſtate a great deal better, who has. 
© got it by his induſtry, than he who 
0 has doft it by bis negligence.? - 
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|. TO SAVE YOUR HOUSE FROM NEIGHB'RINO FIRE: IS, HARD. 


| I Shall this day entertain my readers 


with two or three letters I have re- 


_ ceived from my correſpondents: the firſt 
diſcovers to me a ſpecies of females 
which have hithertoeſcaped my notice, 
and is as follows, pew Ebel ofthe 
; ven. SPECTATOR; _ us 

Am a young gentleman of a.compe- 
1 tant fortune, and a ſufficient taſte of 
learning, to ſpend five or ſix hours every 


day very agreeably among my. books. 


That I might have nothing to divert me 
from my ſtudies, and to avoid the noiſes 
+ of coachmen and chairmen, I have taken 


dgings in a very narrow ftreet not far 


from Whitehall; but it is my misfor- 
tune to be ſo poſted, that my lodgings 
are directly oppoſite to thoſe, of a Jeze- 
| Hel. You are to know, Sir, that a Je- 
_ zebel (ſo called by the neighbourhood 
from diſplaying her pernicious charms 
at her window) appears conſtantlydreſſed 
at her ſaſh, and has a thouſand little 
tricks and focleries to attract the eyes of 
all the idle young fellows in the neigh- 


bourhood. I have feen more than ſix 


zxerſons at once from their ſeveral win- 
dows obſerving the Jezebel I am now 
complaining of. I at firſt looked on 


her myſelf with the higheſt we fag, to 
could divert myſelf with her airs for 


half an hour, and afterwards take up 
my Plutarch with great tranquillity of 
mind; but was a little vexed to find that 
in leſs than a month ſhe had confidera- 
bly-ftolen'upon my time, ſo that I re- 
folved to look at her no more. But the 
Jezebe}, who, as I ſuppoſe, might think 
it a diminution to her honour, to have 
the number of ler gazers leſſened, re- 
ſolved not to part with me ſo, and be- 
gan to play ſo many new tricks at her 
window, that it was impoſſible for me 
to forbear obſerving her. I verily be- 
lieve ſhe put herſelf to the expence of a 
new wax · baby on purpoſe to plague me; 
u 
S eth as if it had been 
a real child: ſometimes ſhe would let 


fall a gloveorapin-cuſhion in the ſtreet, | 


to dandle and play with this 


Ovid Rem. Am. v. 625. 
Tar B. 
and ſhut or open her caſement three or 
four times in a minute. When I had 
almoſt weaned myſelf from this, ſhe 
came in her ſhift-ſleeves, and dreſſed at 
the window. I bad no way left but to 
let down my curtains, which I ſubmit- 
ted to though it conſiderably darkened 
3 room, and was pleaſed to think that 
J had at laſt got the better of her; but 


vas ſupriſed the next morning to hear 


her talking out of her window quite 
croſs the ſtreet, with another woman 
that lodges oyer me: I am ſince informed, 
that ſne made her a viſit, and got ac- 
quainted with her within . three hours 
after the fall of my window curtains. - 

Sir, I am plagued every moment in 
the day, one way or other, in my own. 
chambers ; and the Jezebel has the fa- 
tisfaction to know, that though I am 
not looking at her, I am liſtening to 
her impertinent dialogues that paſs over 
my head. I would immediately change 
my lodgings, but that I think it might 
look like a plain confeſſion that I am 
conquered; and beſides this, I am told 
that moſt quarters of the town are in- 
feſted with theſe creatures. If they 
are ſo, Iam ſure it is ſuch an abuſe, as 
a loyer of learning and filence ought ta 
take notice of. I am, Sir, 

PDaoour's, &, 

I am afraid, by ſome lines in this let- 
ter, that my young ſtudent is touched 
with a diſtemper which he hardly ſeems 
to dream of, and is too far gone in it to 
receive advice. However, I ſhall ani, 
madvert in due time onthe abuſe which 
he mentions, having myſelf obſerved a 
neſt of Jezebels near the, Temple, wha. 
make it their diverſion to draw up the 
eyes of young T kn 207 that at the 


ſame time they may ſee them ſtumble in 


an unlucky gutter which runs under 
the window. . 


1 


MR, 2xncTaToONR, dns apr my 
Have lately read the eoncluſion af 
your forty-ſeventh ſpeculation upon 


Butts with great pleaſure, and haye ever | 


knee 
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Knee been thoroughly perſuaded that 


bse df thoſe gentlemen is extremely ne- 
keffary to enliven converſation; I had 
an entertainment laſt week upon the 

water for a lady to whom I make my 
addreſſes, with ſeveral of our friends of 
both ſexes. To divert the company in 


general, and to ſhew r 
r I took 


ticular, my genius for raillery, 
one of the molt celebrated Butts in town 
along with me. It is with the utmoſt! 
| ſhame and confuſion that I muſt ac- 


' quaint you with the ſequel of my ad- 


venture: as ſoon as we were got into the 
boat, I played a ſentence or two at my 
Butt which I thought very ſmart, when 
my ill genius, who I verily believe in- 
ſpired him: purely for: my deſtruction, 

uggeſted to him ſuch a reply, as got all 
the — * on his fide. -I was daſhed 
at ſo unexpected a turnʒ which the Butt 
perceiving, reſolved not to let me reco- 
ver myſelf, and purſuing his victory, 
rallied and toſſed me in a_moſt unmer- 


ciful and barbarous manner until we 


came to Chelſea. I had ſome ſmall ſuc. 
ceſs while we were eating cheeſceakes: 
but coming home, he renewed his at- 


tacks with his former good - fortune, and 


equal diverſion to the whole company. 
In ſhort, Sir, I muſt ingenuouſly own 
that I was never ſo handled in all my 
life; and to compleat my misfortune, I/ 


am ſince told that the Butt, fluſned with 


his late victory, has made a viſit or two 
to the dear object of my wiſhes, ſo that 
I am at once in danger of loſing all my 


retenſions to wit, and my miſtreſs into 


the bargain. This, Sir, is a true ac- 
count of my preſent troubles, which you 
are the more obliged to aſſiſt me in, as 
you were yourſelt-in a great meaſure the 
cauſe of them, by recommending to us 
an inſtrument, and not inſtructing us at 
the ſame time how to play upon it. 
I have been thinking whether it might 
not be highly convenient that all Butts 


ſhould wear an inſcription affixed to 


fone part of their bodies, ſhewing on 
which fide they are to he come at, and 
that if any of them are perſons of un» 

equal temper, there Gould be ſome me- 
thod taken-to inform the world at what 
time it is ſafe to attack them, and when 


you had beſt let them alone. But, ſub- 


rious conſideration, I am, Sir, 


„ Thave, indeed, feen and 


mitting theſe matters to your more ſe⸗ 


N 
he rd of ſe 


* 
j , ? | 


' London ma ö 
faſhion ; and we are ſomething ſhy of 
_ affording matter to the button-makers. 
for a ſecond. petition. : TIED 
What I would humbly propoſe to the 


'our's, &c. . 
a 


dent. The beſt rule I can lay do 
for them to avoid the like calamities for 
the future, is thoroughly to conſider not 
only whether their companions are weak, 
but whether themſelves are wits, © 


misfortune: with my preſent _ 


; 1 


The following letter comes to me 


from Exeter, and being credibly in- 
k formed that what it contains is matter 
give it my reader as it 


of fact, I ſhall 


EXETER, SEPT, 7. 
MR., SPECTATOR, | f 


OU were pleaſed in à fate ſpeeula- 


1 tion to take notice df the inco . 
venience we lie under in he country n 


not being able to keep! pace with tha 


faſnion: but there is ans ther misfortugcs 


which we are ſubje& te, and is no leſs 


een eee the former, which has 
itherto eſcaped your obſervation. 1 


mean, the having things palmed upon 
us for London 2 which were 
never once heard of there 
A lady of this place had j fame time 
ſince a box of the neweſt ribbons ſent 


down by the coach: whether it was 


her own malicious invention, or the 


wantonneſs of a London milliner, I am 


not able to inform you: but among the 


reſt, there was one cherry coloured rib- 


bon, conſiſting of about half a dozen 
ards, made up in the figure of a ſmall 
ead-dreſs. The aforeſaid lady had the 
aſſurance to affirm, amidſt a circle of 


female inquiſitors, who were preſent at 
of the box, that this was the 
ion worn at court. Ac- 


the openin 
newelt- fach 
cordingly the next Sunday we had ſe- 
veral females, who came to church with 


their heads dreſſed wholly in ribbons, 


and laoked like ſo many victims ready 
to be ſacrificed. This is ſtill a reigning 
mode among us. At the ſame time we 
have a ſet of gentlemen who take the 
liberty to appear in all public places 
2 anybuttons to their coats, which 
t 


| wy ſupply with ſeveral little ſilver 
haſps, t e freſheſt advices, from 
A 


no mention of any ſuch 


public is, that there may be a /ociety 
erected in London, to conſiſt of the moſt 


ſkiltul perſons of both ſexes, for the 
inſpection of modes and faſhions; and 
that hereafter no perſon or 
Fe eee 


erſons hall 
fingulatly habited 


in 
any - 


$ any part of the Gy without à teſ- 
MM | bia en the aforeſaid ſociety, that 
> their dreſs is anſwerable to the mode at 
London. By this means, Sir, we mall 
know a little whereabout we are. 
If you could bring this matter to 


e LITTLE PU 
N. ng : ; 
HERE a : in the following letter, 
= matters {which I, a bachelor, con- 
| 8 rut be ſuppoſec to be acquainted with; 
| va rag ſhall mot pretend to explain 

pon it until fan her conſideration, but 


his condition his n way. 

. - kw. By ECTATOR, IE 2 
I] Do not deny but you appear in m 

1 of yoùr 2 underſtand human 
life pretty well; but there are very many 


% 


. true notion of, ina ſingle life; theſe are 
ſuch as reſpect the married ſtate ; other- 
wiſe F cannot acconnt for your having 

_ overlooked a very good ſort- of people, 
_ which are commonly called in ſcorn the 
Hen-peckt. You are to underſtand that 

J am one of thoſe innocent mortals who 


ing governed by the beſt of wives. 
It would be worth your conſideration 
to enter into the nature of affection 
ittelf, and tell us, according to your 
philoſophy, why it is that our Dears 

| thould do what they will with us, ſhalt 
de  froward, ill- natured, - aſſuming, 
ſometimes whine, at others rail, then 
ſwoon away, then come to life, have the 
uſe of ſpeech to the greateſt fluency 
imaginable, and then fink away again, 
and all becauſe they fear we do not love 
them enough; that is, the things 


think it poſſchle we ſhould be able to 
love them in ſo great a degree, which 
makes them takt on ſo. I ſay, Sir, a 
true good - natured man, whom rakes 
and libertines call Hen- peckt, ſhall fall 


dear life, and at the ſame time ſee they 

are wholly put on; and yet not be hard- 
| hearted enough to tell the dear good 

eteature that ſhe is an hypocrite. 


Tu SPECTATOR, 


* CLXXVI. F RIDAY, SEP TEMBER 21. 55 
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Leave the author of the epiſtle to expreſs _ 
nothing a 

me is not angry, and to give her his caſh 
. when he knows ſhe does not want it; 


things w e e cannot poſſibly have a 


ſutfer deriſion under that word, for be- 


love us ſo heartily, that they cannot 


into all theſe different moods with his | 
will ſometimes look at me with an af - 


> This ſort of good men is yer y frequent 


bear, you wanld. very much ob] 
numbers of your country, friet 
amongſt the reſt, | n 
£ SV Eh Ick Mons, 


— 


MERUM fal... 
Lune. 1. iv. vag, 1155. 
\ 25 2 Mer Ws, 


ETTY, WITTY CHARMING Sheet 


in the populous and wealthy: city: of 
London; and is the true Hen-pecktman ; 
the kind creature cannot break through 
his kindneſſes ſo far as tq come to an 
explanation with the tender ſoul, and 
therefore us on to comfort ber when 

Is her, to appeaſe her when 


o 


rather than beuneaſy for a whole month, 
which is computed by hard-hearted men 
the ſpace of time which a froward wo- 
man takes to come to herſelf, if you 
have courage to ſtand out. 
There are indeed ſeveral other ſpecies 
- of the Hen-peckt, and in my opinion 
they are certainly the beſt ſubjects the 
Queen has; and for that reaſon I take 
it to be your duty to keep us above 
contempft. | | 
I do not know whether I make my- 
ſelf underſtood in the repreſentation of 
an hen-peckt life, but I thall take leave 
to give you an account of myſelf, and 
my own ſpouſe- - You are to know that 
I am reckoned no fool, have on ſeveral 
occaſions been tried whether I will take 
ili-uſfage, and the event has been to my 
22 and yet there is not ſuch a 
ſlaye in Turkey as 1 am to my Dear. 
She has a good thare of wit, and is what 
tone very pretty agreeable woman. 
perfely dote on her, and my affec- 
tion to her gives me all the anxietien 
;maginable but that of jealouſy. My 
— thus confident of her; I take, as 
much as I can judge of my heart, to be 
the reaſon, that Whatever ſhe does, 
though it be never ſo much againſt my 
inclination, there is ſtili left tomething ' 
in her manner that is amiable. She _ 


ſumed grandeur, nd pretend to reſent 
that I have- not had re pet enough for 
her opinion in: ſuch an inſtanct in com- 


Tany. Lenne ih the pretty 


* - 


EE er CN n)). 
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| anger me is in, and then ſhe pretends ſhe and her charms in fuch a manner that! If 
is uſed like a child. In a word, our am in continual pleaſure: the willplagg 
great debate is, which, ing” erio- the fool, if I-allow.her.t0 be wiſezcbut 
rity in point of underftandingy Stie 1s. if ſhe ſuſpects I like her for triflingy ſhe 
eternally forming an argument of de- immediately grows grave. ; 
- batez to which I ver indolently an- Theſe are the tolls in wich I am 
ſwer—* Thou art mighty pretty. To taken, and I carry off my ſervitude as * 
this ſhe Fiore, ee world but well as moſt men; big trop | 
you think I have as much ſenſe as to you is in behalf of the Hen-peckt in 
6 yourſelf, I at to her, Indeed general, and I deſire a diſſertation from 
you are pretty. Upon this there is no you in defence of us. Vou have, as I 
patience; the will throw down any . am informed, very authorities in 
about her, ſtamp and pull off her head - our favqur, and hope you will not ot 
clothes. Fy, my dear, ſay I; how the mention of the renowned Socrates, 
can a Woman of your ſenſe fall into and his philoſophie reſignation to his 
fuch an intemperate rage? This is an wife Xantippe. This would be a very 
argument which never fails. Indeed, good office to the world in general, for 
my dear,” ſays ſhe, you make me the Hen-peckt are powerful in their qua- 
mad ſometimes, ſoyou do, with thefilly lity and numbers; not only in citics but | 
© way you bs of — like's -in-coutts ; in the latter they are ever the , 
© pretty idiot. Well, what have I got moſt obſequious, in the former the moſt Wks 
by putting her into good humour? No- wealthy of all men. When you have 
thing, but that I muſt convince her of conſidered wedlock thoroughly, you 
my good opinion by my practice; and ought to enter into the ſuburbs of ma- ; 
then Tam to give her ee of my trimony, and give us an account of tze 
little ready- money, and, for 3 and thraldom of kind keepers, and ĩrreſolute 
a half following; diſlike all ſhe diſſikes, lovers; the keepers who cannot quit 
5 and extol every thing ſhe approves... I their fair ones, though they ſee their ap- 
am ſo exquiſitively fond of this darling, ee ruin; the lovers who dare nat 
that I ſeſdom ſee any of my friends, am marry, though they know they ne yer 
uneaſy in all companies until I ſee her ſhall be happy without the miſtreſſes _ | 
: again ; and when 1 come home ſnhe is whom they cannot purchaſe on other x 
in the dumps becauſe ſhe ſays ſheis ſure term. 
I cane ſo fon only becauſe I think her What will be a gre: t embelliſhment 
handſome. T'dare'not upon this oeca- to your diſcourſe, ill bes that you max 
ſion laugh; but though I am one of- the find inſtances of the haughty, the proud, 
warmeſt churchmen in the Kingdom, I the frolic, the ſtubborn, who are each 
am forced to rail at the times, becauſe of them in ſecret downright ſlaves to 
ſhe is a Violent whig. Upon this we their wives or miſtreſſes. I muſt beg 
talk politics ſo long, that ſhe is con- of you in the laſt place to dwell upon 
vinced T kiſs her for her wiſdom. It is this, that the wiſe and valiant in all ages 
a common practice with me to aſk her have been Hen: peckt: and that the 
Yome queſtions concerning: the conſtitu - ſturdy tempers who are not ſlaves to af. 
tion, which the anſwefs me in general fection, owe that exemption to their be- | 
but of Harrinston's Oceana: then I ing inthralled by ambition, avarice, or 
| commend her-ftrange memory, and her ſome meaner paſſion. IT hive ten thou- - 
arm is immediately locked in mine. ſand things more to ſay, but my wife 
While keep her in this temper ſhe plays ſees me writing, and will, according to 
| before me, ' ſometimes: dancing in the cuſtom, be conſulted, if I do not ſeal 
| midſt of the room, ſornetimes ſtriking this immediately. Yours, - * 
g air at her pinnet, varying herpoſture TT — NATHAKIBL HENROOST, 
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vue CAN ALL SrNSE. or oTHERS. TATY ESCAPE» | 
IS. BUT 4 t, AT 2555 IN, HUMAN ADRs, 5 ert. 


1 one of my lat week's papers 4 
treated of goed · nature, as it is the 
effect of conſtitution ; J-ſball now ſpeak 
of it as it is a moral virtue. The firſt 


may make a man eaſy in himſelf and 
Agreeable togthers, but i no merit 
in him that is poſſeſſed it. A man 
zs no more to be praiſed upon this ac- 


count, than becauſe he has a vegular 


pulſe or a good digeſtion. This gogd- 


nature however in the conſtitution,which . 
Mr. Dryden ſomewhere calls a Milki- 

neſs of blood, is an admirable ground- 
work for the other. In order ore 


to try our good - nature, whether itariſes 
from the body or the mind, whether it 
he founded 3 


bf our nature; in a word 


ſuch as is intitledtoary otherreward,be- 


ſides that ſecret ſatisfaction and content- 


ment of mind which is eſſentialł to its 


aut the k ind reception it procures us in under 
TH examine it by the 
| being a trial of this kind wWhiel 
itſelf to ns almaſt xt all times and in 


e world, we 

pwing rules. 
Firſt, whether it acts with tcadineſs 
— uniformity in ſiekneſs and in health, 


| ary ag po and in adverſity; if other- 
wiſe — ' 


to be looked upan as nothing 


_ ele but an irradiation of the mind from 
| fame new ſupply of ſpirits, or a more 


kindly. circulation of the blood. Sir 
Francis Bacon mentĩons a cunning ſoli- 
2 who would never aſk a favour of 

t man befure dinner; but took care 


deer his petition at a time when the 


party petitioned had his mind free from 
care, and his appetites in good humour. 
Such a tranſient temporary ge - nature 


as this, is not that philant ropy, that 
love of mankind; which deſerves the 
title of a moral virtue. 

The next way of a man's bringing 


bis good · nature to the teſt, is, to con- 
fider whether it operates according to the 


rules of reaſen and duty: for it, not- 


4 ere it's bo as benevolence to 


IS "2 
5925 * + LM : 


mankind, it es; no. „ dien den he 


tween its objeQts,-if it exerts itſelf wo 


wiſeuouſly towards the deſerving an 
unde ſervi ing, if it relieves alike the idle 


and the indigent, if it gives itſelf uptothe 


firſt petitioner, and hghts upon any one 
rather by accident 1 2 choice, it m 


paſs for an amiable inſtinct, but 


not aſſume the name af à moral virtue. 


ee third trial of g pane wha, 
e examining ourſelves, whether or no 
we are e, to exert ĩt bo onropm ile: 


vantage, and employ it on | pra 
| pany 


je&s, notwithſtanding any 

want, or ineonvenience which may ariſe 
to gunſelves from it: in a word, whe- 
they we are willing to riſk any part of 
our fortune, our reputation, or health, 


or eaſe, for the benefit af mankind. 


Among all theſe expreſſions of good- 
natnre, ell ſingle out that which goes 
r the general mam N as it 
conſiſts in rel; jeving the i indigent 3 that 
'offers 


every place. 


I houkd propoke it as rule toevery | 
ane who is 8 with compe- 
teney of fortune more than fac 


cient for 
the neceſſaries of life, today aſide a cer- 


tain proportion of his income for the uſe | 


of the poor. This I would look u 
as an offering 


ibed as his own repreſentatives 


upon earth. At the ſame time we 


thovld manage our charity with ſuch 
udenee and caution, that we may not 
kurt our own friends or relations, whilſt 
we are doing good to thoſe who: are 
tran - to us. 
This may poſſibly be explained better 
by an ak e than by a rule. 
Eugenius is a man of an univerſal 


5 e and e beyond the 
. extent 


to him who. has a right 
to the whole, for the uſe of thoſe whom 
in ine alle hereafter mentioned, he 


HCO IDPT M0: Ep. 3 DO dtd. er as ene 


— 


„ Sat, ff r REDS 


— 


58. 
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tl e world. calls two hundred 


to the tenth part, which he always ap- 

p 27 to charitable uſes, To this 
um he frequently makes other yolun- 
. tary additions, inſomuch that in a good 
N fagh he e accounts thoſe in which 
e has been. py to make greater boun- 
ties than ordin Fg he has given above 
twice oe ſumt ok © 8 e e 
Eugenius 187 to himſelf many 
articular d: 8 Sip ing and abſtinence, 
in order * is private f of, 
charity, an 4 ſets . what would be 
the current expences of thoſe times for 
_ the uſe of the poor. He often goes afoot 
where his . ſs calls him, and at the 
end of his walk has given a ſnilling, m 


nce would have gone for coach- hire, 
to the firit neceſſitous perſon that has 
fallen in his way. J have known him, 
when he has been going to a play or an 
2 divert the money which was de- 


charity ww Hm he has met with in che 
treet; on afterwards pm is evenin; 
ih 4 coffes-houfe, ox at a friend's fire- a, 

with B eater fatisfaction to himſelf 

an hecould have receivedfromthie moſt - 

7 entertainmentz of the theatre. 

By thele means he is rous, without 

a nt | bitafelf, and whe. s his e- 


There ate few men ſo cramped in their 
prone affairs, who may not becharita- 
le after this manner, without an dif- - | 


eir families, It is but fometimes ſa- 
criſing a diverſion or convenience. to 
the poor, and turning the ufual courſe 
of .our pon into a better channel. 
1 is, think, not only the moſt pru- 
dent add convenient, but the moſt meri- 


ut in practice. Is method we in 
ome- nature Rate neceſſities of the 
poor at the fem time that we relieve. 
them, and make outſelves not only their | 
Patrons, but their fellow-ſufferers. 2 
11 Sir Thomas Brown, in the laſt 
hi Relig io Medici, in which he de- 
Kae es His bee in ſeyeral heroic in- 


"ARE vo TI's heat of es 
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which in his ordinary methods of ex- 


27 for that purpoſe, upon an object. 


ſtate by making it the ptopertyo athers, 


advantage to themifelyes, or prejudice to « me 


torious yitte of br ich we can 
t 
the 


& ilforaint; 3 but withal ſo pru- ments, mentions that y 

dient, inthe economy of his affairs, that. verbs of Solomon 
hat goes out in charity is made up by the- poor, lendeth 5 the 

ood management, NN has what. There is more irbetorie in that one 

roar a; © ſentence,” ſays | 

year; but never values himſelf aboye. .* of ſermons; 

nine core,: as not N he has a right 7 3 PLE 
With t 


3 5 
eſe in the pro. Wy 
Sep 


© than in a libr 
"Indeed if thoſe * 
der the — 
8 as t are 
delivered ; the age, col 25 nicded 


. 7885 thoſe vo umes of in ions, but 


1 be honeſt by an epitome. 
age in Scripture is i 


is paſſ: | 
Warr perſuafive; but I think the 


ſame thou 
the New / 


ht ĩs carried much farther in 


eſtament, where our 


Saviour 


tells us in the moſt pathetic manner, that 


he ſball kereafte? re wha thecloathing of 


the naked, the - of the hungry, 


and the viſiting of oh impriſoned, as 

offices one to himſelf, and reward 

y. Purſuant to thoſe paſſages 

in Holy bent ipture, I have ſomewhere 
met with the epitaph of a charitable - 

rhang which'has Very much pleaſed me. 


according 


I cannot recolle& the words, but the 


ſenſe of it 


is to this purpoſe ; © 


What 1 


© ſpentI loſt; what I poſſeſſed is left to 


© others; 5 


what I gave away 


'c with me. 


Fo Lam ne inſenf6bly en 
red writ, I eammoôt forbear ma ink 
an extract of ſeveral paſſages which” 
—— always read with great delight in 


the book af ob. It is tl 
which that ho ym an gives d hi 


viour in the days 11 his proſperit 
if conſidered ty as 2 bikes chap 25 . 


tion, is 2 


finer picture of a cha 


remains 


àceou 


is beha- 5 


= | 


and good-natufed man than ĩs to be met 
with in any other author. 


Oh that T Were as in odiiths þ 
© as in tlie days when God Los, 
: when his candle (hined upon mz 

oi bead, and when by his light I Walke 
223 Heſs: when the Almigh- 

was yet with me; when my chil- 

a en were about me: when I Walhe 
With butter, and the rock 


4 9 d 


« my ep 


"on riyers of oil, 


© Blefſed me; and when the eye ſaw me, 
et gave witneſs to me. Becauſe I de- 
< Iivered the that cried, and the 


< When 7 ear heard me, then 11 


c fatherleſs, and him that had none = 


c help him. 


The bleſſing of him th 
art Was ready to periſh ei upo 


1 


and I cauſed the widow's Ker 5 ing 


for joy. 


c 1 was 


1 was eyes to the bl 


Ito the lame; 1 Was a father 
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8 ADE. 
to the poor, ant the cauſe which 1 
knew not I ſearched out. Did not 1 


_ © weep for him that was in trouble? 


Was not my c e for the poor? 


. © ſhall Ido when God riſeth up? and 


. 6 
3Y 


of that torture in the. 


4 1 * 
billig of appealto au other juriſdiction 


Let me be weighed in an even balance, 
that God may know mine integrity. 
If I did deſpiſe the cauſe of my man- 


F ſervant or of my maid- ſervant when 


© they contended with me; what then 
© when he viſiteth, what ſhall I anſwer 
© him? Did not he that made me in the 
© womb, make him? and did not one 
© faſhion us in the womb ?' If I have 


. witkheld the poor from their defire, or 


© have cauſed the eyes of the widow to 
© fail,” or have eaten my morſel myſelf 
6. alone, and the fatherlels have not eaten 
thereof: if J have ſeen any periſh for 
© want of cloathing, or any poor without 


2 : ; 
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covering: if his loins have not bleſſed 
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| I Cannot defer taking notice of this, 
TR Co te er ale. 
® * . 2 — 1 25 15 BEE ; 4 

" Mr. ePECTATORy 


7 ” 


1 Am but top good 4 judge of your 


aper of the 15th inſtant, which is a 


but I think it unworthy of you to {peak 

| breaſt of a man, 
and not to mention alſo the pangs of it 
in the heart of a woman. You have 


; very judiciouſly, and with the. greateſt, 


penetration imaginable, conſidered it as 


fidence is raiſed: but not'a word of a 
man, who. is ſo unmerciful as to move 
jealouſy in his wife, and not care whe- 
ther ſhe is ſo or not. It is poſſible you 
may not believe there are ſuch tyrants in 
the world; but alas, I can tell you of a 
man who is ever out of hymour-in his 
. wife's company, and the pleaſanteſt man 


in the world every where elſe; the greateſt 
oven at home when he appears to none 


but his family, and moſt exactly well- 
dreſſed in all other places. Alas, Sir, 
is it of courle, that to deliver one's ſelf 
wholly into a man's power without 


"> ? PS . 
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Woman is the creature of whom the dif- 


- 


— 


me, and if he were not warmed with - 
«* the fleece of my ſheep: if I have lift 
© up my hand againſt the fatherleſs, 
hen I ſaw my help in the gate; then 
© Jet mine arm fall from my ſhoulder- 
© blade, and my arm be broken from 
'© the bone. If I have rejoiced at the 
deſtruction of him cher ated me, or 
« lift up myſelf when evil found him: 
© neither have I ſuffered my mouth to 
© (in, by wiſhing a curſe to his ſoul. 
The ſtranger did not lodge in the 
ſtreet; but T opened my doors to the 
© traveller. If my land cry againſt me, 
© or that the furrows likewiſe thereof 
complain: if I have vaten the fruits 
thereof without money, or have cauſed 
the owners thereof to loſe their life; 
© let thiſtles grow inftead of wheat, and 
© cockle inſtead of barley,*, 1 : 
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but his own reflections, is ſo little an 
obli 1 15 to a Gentleman, that he can 


© be offended and fall into a rage, becauſe 


my heart ſwells tears into my eyes when 
I fee him in a cloudy mood? . 
to no ſuccour, and hope for no relief but 


mal er- piece; I mean that of jealouſy: from himſelf; and yet he that has ſenſe 


ard juſtice in every thing elle, never re- 
flects, that to come home only to ſleep off 
an intemperance, and ſpend all the time 
he is there as if it were a puniſhment, 
cannot but give the anguiſh of a jealous 
mind. He always leaves his home. as 
if he were going to court, arid returns 
as if he were entering a gaol. I could 
add to this, that from his company and 
his uſual diſcourſe, he does not ſcruple 
being thought an abandoned man, as to 
his morals. Your own imagination wil 
ſay enough to you concerning the con- 
dition of me his wife; and I wiſh you 
would be ſo good as torepreſent to him, 
for he is not ill-natured, and reads you 
much, that the moment I hear the door 
ſhut after him, I throw myſelf upon my. 
bed, and drown the child he is ſo fond 
of with my tears, and often frighten it 
with my cries; that T curſe my being; 
that J run to my glaſs all over bathed in 
„„ „wien, 


*. 


1 


forrows, and help the utterance of my 
inward anguiſh by beholdi 
of my own calamities as my tears fall 
from my eyes. This looks like an 
imagined picture to tell you, but indeed 
this is one of my paſtimes. Hitherto 1 
have only told you the general temper 
of my mind, but how ſhall I give you 
an account of the diſtraction of it? Could 
you but conceive how cruel! I am one 
moment in my reſentment, and at the 
. enſuing? minute, when I place him in 


the condition my anger would bring him 


to, how compaſſionate z it would give 
ou ſome notion how miſerable I am, 
and. how little 1 deſerve. it. When I. 
remonſtrate with the greateſt gentleneſs 

that is poſſible 5 unhandſome ap- 
pearances, and that married perſans are 
under particular rules; when he is in 
the beſt humour to receive this, I am 
anſwered only, that I expoſe my own 
reputation and ſenſe if I appear jealous. 

I with, good Sir, you would take this 
into ſerious conſideration, and admonith. 
huſbands and wives what terms they 
| ought to keep towards eachother. Your 
thoughts on this important ſubje& will 
have the greateſt reward, that which de- 


ſcends on ſuch as feel the forrows of the 


afflicted. Give me leave to ſubſcribe 
myſelf, your unfortunate, humble ſer- 
nt, rms. 


* 9. G FF * 4 382-3 a+ 4 158 * J 4 6 f 
I had it in my thoughts, before I re- 


does not abate the inclination I had to 
recommend to huſpands a more regular 
behaviour, than to give the moſt exqui- 

Lie of forments to thoſe who love them, 
nay whoſe torment would be abated if 
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TRE SPECTATOR, 


the guſn 


HUSBAND, 


+2 # 


* 


bow eaſily men get into an habit of be- 


ing leaſt agreeable N £ 


obliged to be ſo. But this fubjeck de- 


ſerves a diſtinct ſpeculation, and I ſhall . 


obſerve for a day or two the behaviour 


of two or three happy pairs I a ac- 
quainted with, before I pretend to make 


a ſyſtem of conjugal mprality. I deſign 
in the firſt place to go a few miles out 
of town, and there I know where to meet 
one who practiſes all the parts of a fine 
entleman in the duty of an huſband. 

hen he was a bachelor much buſineſs 
made him particularly negligent in his 
habit; but now there is no young lover 
living ſo exact in the care of his perſon. 
One who aſked why he was ſo long waſh-- 
ing his mouth, and ſo delicate in the 


choice and wearing of his linen, was 


anſwered, becauſe there is a woman of 
merit obliged to receive me kindly, and 


I think it incumbent upon me to make 


her inclination go along with her duty. 
If a man would give himſelf leave to 
think, he would not be ſo unreaſonable 


as to expect debauchery and innocence 


could live in commerce together; or hope 


that fleſh and blood 1 of ſo tri. 
an allegiance; as that a fine woman mult 


go on to improve herſelf until ſhe is as. 
good and impaſſive as an angel, only to 

he lady who deſires me for her ſake to 
end one of my papers withthe following. 


letter, I am perſuaded, thinks ſuch a 
perſeverance very impracticable. 
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is made of this inexpreſſible injury, and 


N a fidelity to a brute and a ſatyr. 


AY more at home. I know where 


you viſited at ſeven of the clock on 


Thurſday evening. The colonel whom 
you, charged me to ſee:no more, is in 
town. | | 
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May at fry fellas under the 
£ 140 I divifans, the Mercurial amd 
te Saturnine. The firſt are the gay 


part ef my diſcipleb, who require ipe- perſo 


cufetions of wit and humour; the others 
Are age f ren re ee 
turn, who find no pleaſure but in 

A. of LOWRY an hing th Rs fa 
mer call every t that hob us; 

ftupic; the Mes hob wpo 

as impertinent thatt js Niicrou: 

| I always grave, one half of my 

would fall off fr 

I ſhowld loſe che 6ther. 


readers 
I. rh; 


A c eſere my Suter th fd out 


and by. 


8 entertamnments ef both Rinds, 
at means perhaps conſuft the g 
oth; more than I mould do; did I 6 

Ways write to the particular. tate of 

either. As they neither of them know 

What I -proceeg og 15 er n 0 

reader, ho takes up 

m be diverted, ve 


SY arab conrſe of tlüfleing; 
contrury, the thôghtfu 


- 7s on the 
mam; who 
Perhaps may hope to find ſomethin 

#olid; and fall of deep reßection, is very 
often inſenſibly betrayed into a fit of 
 mirthi. In a word; the reader ſits down 


to my entertainment without knowing 


his bill of fare, and has therefore at 
leaſt the pleaſure of hoping there may 


be a diſn to his palate. 


I muſt confeſs, were I left to myſelf, 1 


 T ſhould rather aim at inftrufting than 

diverting ; but if we will be ufeful to 
m_ = 

Authors of profeſſed ſeverity diſ- 

| N the looſer part of mank ind from 

having any thing to do with their writ- 


ings. A man muſt have virtue in him, 


befbre he will enter upon the reading of 
a Seneca or Epittetus. The very title 


of a moral treatiſe has s ſomething + in it 


- 


os a | 


om mie: were T alws oy 


wee fg 5 bimſelf | 
gaged unawares in a.ſerious and pro- 


or if I Sn. 44 fail in this 


ſhall never ceaſe to be innocent. 
ſcrupulous conduct in- this articular, 


we muſt take it as we find 


Lee . 
wubeff dad Godt to the careleſs ind 


| inconfiderate. 


For this reaſpn Frere mibthihking 
ns fall in m Way, ho would giv 


- attention to lectures denvered With x 


tous ferioutheſs or 4 hiloſophic 
Cray They are infnared into fenti- 
mei. ts of wiſdom) and virtue Shen they 


2 not think of it; and if by that weans 
#frive only at fuck 4 degree of con. 

atio 48 pofe them to Iiften 

to more ſtudied Ay pork: crſeburſes, 
F ſhall yot think p ulations ufe- 


tefs. * mig 

the gloc $ in which ſometimes the 

minds of the beſt menaremvolved; ver) 
ſtands i in need of füch little incite 


often 
metits'to mirth and eng as are 


to ou . 1 ou —5 = 


in $obd 


ly ſome Will add; that the neat . ; 15 


morè than ay ther, makes chteftain- 
ments of this natbre i nner necet- 


: whit F haye here Mid dots not re- 
commend, w will at leaf excofe the va. 

riety of thy Tpeculativng.” I would not. 
willingly laugh botinorfer to inſtruct, 
int, When 
ctive, it 
A 


my mirth ceaſes to be 


has, perhaps, more merit in it than the 
erality of readers imagine; did they 
{Haan how many thoughts occur in a 


point of i, which a diſcreet au- 
thor in modeſty ſuppreſſes ; how many 


ſtrokes: of rail ay reſent themſelves, 
which could not if to pleaſe the ordi- 
nary. £ taſte . of mankind, put are ſtifled 
eir birth. by. reaſon of ſome remote 
ee which they carry in them to 
corrupt the minds of thoſe who read 
them; did they know how many glances 


of il nature are e . 5 


nil obſerve, that 


EE think kindly of tho 


26e; erer Are. 


. in fury to the reputss 
tion of 3 = be ape to 
e writers, who en- 
| ur to make the es divertin 
bees e. 8 iy One gas 
| ply to theſe dada, that paſſa 
Walen. AE Fax 0 


Poets loſe half the 1d 
Were it r py borgr 


As nothi than to be a 
wit, v with all e 


ties, it requires ſome genius amd inven- 


tion to ap ſuch without them. 
What H have here ſaid is not only in 
regard to the public, but with an eye to 
my particular correſpondent, who has 
ſent me the follewip es which I 
have caſtrated in 15 E 385 theſe 
| conefations. | 
Sts; +1) 


+ Harne OR fren your 


* 
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diſpoſe his mini to be more ſerious than 
por inary, begun the tune of The Child- 
ren in' the Wood, and went through - 


of it with good 
Tfaden the wit at his Lett who had 


appeared wonderfully grave and atten- 


tive for ſome time, gave him à touch 
upon the left ſhoulder, and ſtared him 


in the face with ſo 2 4 grin, 


that the whiſtler relaxed his fibres into 
2 kind of ſimper, and at length burſt 
out into an open laugh. The third yho | 
entered the lifts was a footman, why in 
defiance of the Merry-Andrew, and al 
his arts, whiftled a Scotch tune and an 


Italian fonata, with. ſo ſettled a c- 5 


e that he bore away the prize, to 

the great admiration of ſome hundreds 

rſons, who, as well as "cw 
My eſent at this trial of ſxill. 

humbly conceive, whatever! you. 

_ determined of the grinners, the 


whiſtlers ought to be encoura 
teh of | os only as their art is iſed wit — oh 
N Pome 3 Fl tortion, but as it improves country mu- 
not fe giving you an account o à fic: + gravity, and teaches c. 
whiſtlin ek. hich, with TNA amn. e , mo 
others, I was entertaine with a dinas enancss, 
three 1 FB. ſince at the Bath. The if they ſee any thing r ridiculous in their 


prizewas a ei to be conferred upon 
; His ableſt whiſtler, that is, on him who 
could whiſtle cleareſt, and go through 
his tune without laugh] ing, to wh 8 at 
the fame time he was provoked b * the 
antic poſtures of a es 8 
was to ſtand u 
his tricks i int 
There were 3 compe is for the 
guinea. The firt was'a ploug hman of 
a very E uh aſpect; it features 
were ſteady, and his muſel es compoſed 
in ſo inflexible a ſtupidity, that upon 
his firſt appe e every one gave the 
poi Ae i. The pickled here rripg 
2 Fes the 45 to 12 him; 
for u is Whiſtling a count 
this 4 5 wa Hlaniced to Nick fcb 
variety of diſtortions and grimaces, that 
the c 24 forbear * 
ing upomhim, and py that means ſpoil- 
ed his whiſtle, and laſt the rize. 3 
The next that mounted tfie ſtag 
an under-citizen of Bath, a perſon 1 — 
markable among the inferior people g 
_ that place for h at wiſdom and his 
broad band. He contracted _ mouth 
as much a * that h he e 


CL. — 


of ths he __ play. | 


betters; beſides that, it . an ens - 


tainment particularl adapted wv 
the Bath, ban. is uſual ar a rider to 


 whiſtleto his horſe when he would mag 
"ou waters pals., I am, Sir, 2 


£ N Y 


PO $TSCRIPT-, 


ing, Tho Ee of grinning and whiſt< 


will oblige the bing 
eee reſſe ctions u en 
1 Ro ſeen it prabtiſed 1 a twe Fg 


ni ght am N Chriſt 5 72 
at Fe houſe? of à very ,worthy gentle. 


man, who always entertains his tenants _ 


at that time of the year. They yawn 
for. a Cheſhire cheefe, and begin about 

midnigbt, when the whole compauy 2 
5 0 to be drowſy. He that ya 


wideſt, and at the ſame time ſo natu- | 
rally as to produce the moſt. yawns 


; among the 


ſpec] 1 carries home = 


cheeſe. indle this ſubgect as 
ion not 


tou ou ht, hal 
er will let half the Lingdogs't a yawo- 
ing, though I dare ou It vil 


07 es V al Þ- ; 5 | 58 
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ArTER hayivg ſparked 9 | 


hut your pa- 
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85 weight and good lenſe, that can 


not 5 — inſerting it, though it re- 


lJates to an hardened ſmner, rd T- 
have very little hopes of pelormingsvis, 


| e DEV > of ee 


3 » 7 Cy ö 
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n 
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I could 


which you have treated, I 


wiſh. ithad Allen in your way, to ex- 


2 the vanity of conqueſts. This 
ght would natura 2 one to the 


French King, who had been generally 


eſteemed the greateſt conqueror of our 
age, until her Majeſty's armies had torn | 


from him ſo many of his countries, and 


deprived him of all the fruit of his for- 


mer victories. For my own part, if 1 
were to draw his * — I. ſhould be 


tor taking him no lower than to the 


e. of Reſwick, juſt at the end of his 
triumphs, and before his reverſe of for- 
tune: andeventhenTſhoutdnot forbear 
thinking his ambition had been vain 
Naa . to himſelf . and his 

op * 

. for bim{lf, it is certain he can 
have gained nothing by his conqueſts, 
If they have not rendered him maſter of 


| more . more riches, or greater 


— Pry 


What I Shall be able to offer 


Fd 


no more than' one third part of the i in- 
= babirants A that iet. : 45 | 


—_ 750,000 ſouls. And if any man 


5 ** e, the deſolation 35 OE 


EAR REES, PLECT UNTUR. acht. Is 


r PEOPLE: e was Tux yxrkcE oprunva, | 
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1 wärs, the a u 
that have lived almoſt ever ſince at di 


cretion upon the people, an bow much | 7 


of their commerce has been reniored for 
more ſecurity to other places, 55 


fore with one third part of 


that prince can have gained no more 


than one third part of 12 inhabitants, 


or 250,00 new ſubje&s, even though 
it ſhould be ſup ſed-they were all con- 
tented to live Rt in their native country, 
and transfer their allegiance to a new 


maſter, 


The fertilit ity. of this province, it's 


convenient ſituation for trade and com- 
merce, it's U 1 for furniſhing em- 
band; and ſubſi 


ence to great num- 
rs, and the vaſt armies that have been 


maintained here, make it credible that 


the remaining two thirds. of Flanders 
Are equal to a | his other conqueſts 3 and 
conſequently by all he cannot have gain- 
ed more than 750,000 new ſubjects, 
men, women, and children, eſpecially 


if a deduction. ſhall be made. of ſuch 
have retired from the CONQUENOT . to live n 


under their old maſters. 

It is time now to ſet his loſs. Sink 
his profit, and to ſhew for the new ſub- 
Jets he had d acquired, how. many old 
ones he had Joſt in the acquiſition : I 
think that in his wars he has ſeldom 
| brought leſs-inta the field in all places 
than-200,000 fighting men, beſides what 
have been left in garriſons, and I think 
the common computation is, cha 


out ſieges or battles, ſcarce four fifths 
can be muſtered of thoſe that came into 


the field at the N of the year, 


His wars at ſeveral times until. the laſt 
ce, haye held about twenty "$6 ; 


e And if 40,000 yearly Joſt, or a fifth 
- ofthis 2 by by 


to be "wultip wie 
20, he cannot haveloſt leſs than 0 


of his old ſubje&s, and all able-bodied 


men; a greater number than the new 
_ fubjets he 55 8 | 


tof an 
army, at the end of the campaign, with-. 


he will 
| have little reaſon to If that their 


numbers have ſince increa 75 and there- 
that province 


— 


: But 


* 


vice they ere eapable of doing in their , fewer, and thoſe neither ſo well f. 


| pong no to ferve the king in his wars, rot he ff this am 
t ſhewn the atmolf ndbefe try 


15 Aenne any affuraflee of clbatfl can drinx 


fof their bellies ? And thus by bs faral chargers of poets? But if P. rs 
df the num. and Lewis trad debauc fed bern n 


ThE erer ren: 5 


But this loſs is not all: Providence was poſſible towards e poſteri- 


ſeems to have equally divided the a * itlelf. 


maſs of magkintl” into; different ſexe übe! hit chen the great, the infin- 
that every woman may have her buf⸗ eld 

band, and that both may equally, con- the font. puiſſant, or the almighty, as 

tribute to the . the ſpecies. his Hatterers have called him? Is this 1 

It follows then, that for all the men that the man that is ſo celebrated for his con · 5 

bave been loſt, as many women mut hive queſts? För every ſubiec he has ac- 


li red fn 


le, and it were but charity to 83 has he not loſt three that w 
belrefe tt 


y have not done all the fer- his inhiefitance 7 Are not His troogk 
ton. In fo long a cvurſe of years - cloathed, or paid, às they were former. 


rent pait of them 'muf have fied, and ly, though he has now ſo much. 
th 


e reſt muſt So off at leaſt witlivirt cauſe to exert himſelf > And what can be 
leaving an) reprefentatives behind. By the reaſon of all this, but chat bis rt - 


this account he muſt fave loſt not only Nut is a great deat Tefs, His fab); 
. $00,600 ful f ect, but double that num- either poorer, or net fomany c erer | 


ber, and all the increaſe that was rea- dered by conſtant raxes for. his lk 
ſonably to be e from it. 
It is faid in aſt war there wits 1 à way to ficat 4 kingdom; if he had 


famine iy Bis kingdom; — on conquering as he did before, - 
| > © Tin E bann had t been long fince hex wir 
is hardly credible: if the | 25 no only This brings to my mind a faying 


away two millions a b his x 


of one fifth/part of that ſam; it was very King Pyrrhus, after he had a fond 


* 


po; s ſubſtance is taken away for the nerals: Les,“ 55 he, 45 My 
's uſe, that they have not Haſficieti F victory and Jam quite undone. A 


| ee to provide againſtaccidents; where ſince I have mentioned P. 1 Twi 


bn of the weg ler kite fam the end with a ve fins Men 
it 


part of the tillage is left to 
the weaker — hs of ſo many women am 50 Selle agaihit the EE, © þ 


children. Whatever was the lofs, it neas his chief miniſter. aſked him what 
mut undcubtediy be placed to the ac⸗ t to himſelf 11 this 3 | 


count of Hits clan. e fays Pyrrhus, * 


And $6 mak Aldo che defſtruRion or * the Rotkane, and tedire all Fly i 8 

| davlihrhenit of 3 or 400,000 of his re= © my gbedience.”—* What then? ye 5 

| e ſudzects; he could have no other 2 1 To paſs over into Sicily,* a 
A8 


rrhus, * and then all che Si 


for Faldin: thoſe lives ſo ve 
cg : nile © lians muſt be ouf fubſestks. 


cheap, but only to recommend him 


to — big y of the Spaniſh nation. har does: your majeſty intend vert 8 Ne 
there de induſtry in 4 , Why truly, fays the king, etd 
gane try e 5 is pretarious? «conquer Carthage, and make my 


ubject will ſow T that his * miſter of all Affita. . And what, 


| privee proton x 3 Far- Sir, 25 che minister, is to be ths 


to auch a bd why + for wil 
to-day . 
be taken from him to- tnorro w And . wine. How, Sit, r 0 Cytieys, 
LD — 225 is is 5 enrburagement for marry- to better chan wwe have 


8 be ſtrangers end of all your expeditions ? 4 


has 5 bo to fear will © out lives. we will + down td 


wis? This the 3 man, 


Fe is Lell for him he had wund out 5 


great. is no wonder there ſhould time beat the Romans in a rh 
be famine; where ſo much of the peo- tle, and was compliment! his A. 


any man fave * then,” fas the King, « fot the teſt of 


w befote us 


any man think of raifing Hape we K already as mich as dye = 


for their backs, or fo much 4c fo re exceſb are tot the di 


ambition he muſt haveh 
ber of ns ſubjects not only by flaugdter they: hid been leſs hurtful cs tnelr þ 
and geſtructton, but by preventing their . ren le ſervant, 
e e n 3 * 


5 . 
Iv Ne cIxXxI. 
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TG Pitt ith ß rata ET oC ; 
ovp BY THESE, TEARS, WE, PITY AND PROTECT» {| | - 


far from relenting towards me, 
is filled with touches of nature than that he bid her ſpeak, no more of me, 
of wit. The following one is of this unleſs ſhe had a mind to diſturb him in 
Kina. his; laſt moments; for, Sir, you muſt 
ee e 72 uo that he has the reputation. of an 
honeſt and religious man, which makes 


. Jnore pleaſed with 2 letter that was ſo f: 
; Wy ed ; * 


1 


42 * * 8 * bs 
Ia, 


A MONG all the diſtreſſes which hap- my misfortune ſo much the greater. 
1 pen in families, Ido not remember God be thanked he is ſince recovered ; 
that you have touched upon the marriage but his ſevere uſage has given me fuck » 

of children without the conſent of their a blow, that I ſhall ſoon fink under it, 
parents. I am one of theſe unfortunate unleſs I may be relieved; by any-impreſ- 


F took the liberty to chule for myſelf; paper may make upon him. I am, &c. 
and have ever ſince languiſhed under Rees os to V 
the diſpleaſure of an inexorable father, Of all hardneſſes of heart there is 


beſt of huſbands, and bleſſed with 1 towards their children. An obſtinate, 


| | fine children, can never be preyai 


I 44549 


. neſs towards him, that I love him above upheld. . 1 Supreme ing, by the 


— 


mme told him with abundance. of tears, thing which relies upon Es for it's good 
5 that I was come to ſee him, that 1 


if he ref 
_ bleſſing, and be reconciled to me, He The man thereko 


i 4 — 


eg 
£1 


1 


much 


paſſion or reſentment, can 
overcome this powerful inſtindt, and 
extinguiſh natural affect ion, debaſes his 
mind even below brutality, fruſtrates, 
as much as in him lies, the great deſign 
of Providence, and ſtrikes out of his 
nature ohe of the moſt divine principles 
that id planted in itſ . ̃ 
Among innumerable argumentswhich 
might be brought againit ſuch an un- 
reaſonable proceeding, I ſhall only inſiſt 
on one. We make it the condition of 
our forgiveneſs that we forgive others. 
In our very prayers we. defire na more 
than to be treated by this kind of reta- 
liation. The caſe therefore before us 
ſeems to be what they call a Caſe in 
Point; the relation between the child and 
father being what comes neareſt to that 
between a creature and his Creator. If 
the father is inexorable to the child who 
has offended, let the offence be of never 
ſo high a nature, how will he addreſs 
himſelf to the Supreme Being under the 
tender appellation of a Father, and de- 
ſire of kim ſuch a forgiveneſs as he 
himſelf refuſes to grant? „ 
Jo this I might add many other re- 
| en $, a8 well as many prudential con- 
derations ; but if the laſt mentioned 
motive does not prevail, I deſpair of 
ſucceeding. by any other; and ſhall 
therefore conclude wy paper with a very 
remarkable tory, which is recorded in 
an old chronicle publiſhed by Freher, 
among the writers of the German hi- 


* — e Ts 1 : ; 
E who was ſecretary to 
Charles the Great, became exceeding. 
popular by his behaviour in that poſt. 
His great abilities gained him the fa- 
vour of - his maſter, and the eſteem or 
the whole court. Imma, the daughter 
of the Emperor, was ſo pleaſed with 
his perſon and converſation, that ſhe 
fell in love with him. As the was one 
olf the greateſt heauties of the age, Egin- 
hart anſwered her with a mere than 
equal return of paſſion. They ſtifled 
their flames for ſome time, under appre- 
henſion of the fatal conſequences that 
might enſue, Eginhart at length re- 
folving to hazard all, rather than be de- 
prived of one whom his heart was ſo 
5 t upon, conyeyed himſelf one 
night into the prince(s's apartment, and 
knocking gently: at the door, was ad- 
mitted as a perſon ho had ſomething to 
communicate to her from the Emperor. 
He was with her in private moſt part of 


— 


. uE SPECTATOR} . - 
: fznding any 
ing his ftay with the princeſs. 


very much 
of his feet in t 


viſit his r in the morning. He 


upon the matter, prevailed upon him to 
her own ſhoulders. | It happened, that 


chamber, when upon looking through: 
the window he 


returned again with the utmoſt ſpeed to 


what he had dene could not be long a 


a certain lay when he would him 
- know his pleaſure. He then called to- 


og +7s crime, aſked them their advice 
fa L 


them gave their opinion, that the perſon. W 


-miniſh the ſhame. of his family, and 
that therefore he thought it the moſt ad- 


Acco Ee „„ 
and acquainted by the Emperor, that he 2 i 


We ͤꝓꝙ P/, ĩF 8 
the night; but upon his ing to g 6 
away about break of day, ne oblerved 
that there had fallen a great ſnow dur · 
lexed him, leſt the _ 
perplexed him, le prints 
be now might make diſ- | 
coveries to the king, who often uſed to [ 


* 


acquainted the princeſs. Imma with his 
fears; who, after ſome conſultations 


let her carry him through the ſnow upon 


the Emperor not being able to ſleep, wass ; I 
at that time up and walking in his yp 


erceived his daughter 
tottering under Fer burden, and carry- 

ing his firſt miniſter, acroſs the ſnow; _ 
which ſhe had no ſooner done, but ſher - 
her own apartment. The Emperor was 
extremely troubled and aſtoniſhed at this 
accident ; but reſolved to ſpeak nothing 
of it until a proper opportunity. In 
the mean time, Eginhart knowing that 


fecret, determined to retire from court 

and in order to it, begged the Emperor 

that he would be pleaſed to'diſmils him, 

pretending a kind of diſcontent at his 

not having been rewarded for his long 

ſervices. Tbe Emperor would not give 

a direct anſwer to his petition, but told 

him he would think of jt, and 17 9g 4-29 ER 
t him 


ether the moſt faithful of his counſel- 
ors, and acquainting them with his ſe- 
The moſt of 


in ſo delicate an affair. 


could not be too ſeverely puniſhed who 
had thus diſhonoured'his maſter. Upon 
the whole debate, the Emperor dec lared 

it was his opinion, that Eginhart's pu- 
niſhment would rather increaſe than di- 


viſeable to wear out the memory of the 1 8 5 5 „ | 
fact, by marrying bim-to his daughter. 23 
rdingly Eginhart was called in, 


ſhould no longer have any pretence of 
complaining his ſervices were not re- 9 
warded, for that the Princeſs Imma i 
ſhould be given him in marriage, witng e 
a dower ſuitable to her quality; which: | 
was ſoon after performed accordingly. 


L . cLXxXk. | 
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Von are to know, Sir, that I m 
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der my obſervation, my reader 


_ maſt not make uncharitable inferences 


from my ſpeaking knowingly of that 
ſort of Mrs wh dien is at pretent treated 


of He will, I hope, ſuppoſd I know 
itoglyfrom the letters of coeſponden ts, 
tuo * which you al have as follow. 


[MR n 00 


many enormities which you 


treated of, you have not mentioned that 


of wenching, and particularly the en- 


ſnaring part; I mean, that it is a thing 


very fit for your pen, to expoſe the vil- 
women. 


am 4 woman who have been one of the 
u „that have fallen into this'miſ- 


fartune, and that by the infinuation of 


a. very warthleſs fellow, who ſerved 


| otliers in the ſame manner both before 


my ruin and ſince that time. I had, as 


: on AS the raſcal left me, fo much in- 


and reſolution, as not to go 


upon the town, as the phraſe is, but 
took to work for my 23 in an obſcure 
| place, out of the knowledge of all with. 


whom L was before acquainte. 

It is the aGtice and buſi- 
neſs of life, with a tet of idle fellows 
about this town, to wxite letters, fend 
me and; form appointments with 
little av unthinki girls, and leave 


tze after poſkiſion of them, without 
155 mee ta ſhame, infamy, pes 


Were you to read 
rtinences which are writ- 


Mly creatures ſighing over them, it 


1 could not but Us nianter ofroireh as well 


as pity. A little prentice i} of mine- 


has deen for ſome time applied to by an 
- Iriſh fellow who dreſſes very 
ſtruts in a laced coat, and is theadmira- 
tion of ſeamſtreſſes who are under age 
in town. Ever ſinee 1 have had ſome-- 


knowledge of the matter, I have de- 


e A 


1 


- 


occaſions, and: to ſee the hud 


per. But the ates de 4 
ee of me. eee 
ſhop, and left his miſtreſs to put: chem 
up into a bandbox, in order to be ſent to 


him when his man called. When I came 


into the ſhop again, 1 took occaſion to 
ſend her away, and found inthe bottom 
of the boxwritten theſewords—* Why 
< would you" ruin a harmlefs ereature 


> "= © that loves you?" Phen in the Iid— | 
| 17 is wonderful to me that nter N 


There is no reſiſting” Strephon.” I 
ſearched a little farther; and found in 
the rim of the bow— At eleven o' clock 
at n t eome in a 3 coach at 
e the of our ſtrest. was 
enough to alarm me; L ſent away the 
things, and took my meaſbres accord- 


yielf * ingly. An hour 8 dee before the a * 


pointed time I examined young la 
and found her trunk Kue d al 
pertinent letters, and an old ſcroll Lor 


archment in Latin, which her lover 


id ſem her as a ſettlement | of = 
pounds a year:: among other thing 
there was alſo the beft lace I had in my 
ſhop to make him a preſent for cravats. 
I was very glad of this laſt cirtumſtance, 
becauſe I could very conſcientiouſſy 
ſwear againſt him that he had enticed 
my ſervant away, and was her arcom- 
plice in robbing me. F procured I war- 
rant againſt him accordingly. Every 
thing was now prepared, and the — 
hour of love approtehing, I, who had 
atted for myſt 
ſenfeleis part, knew how to manage ac- 
n 

my maid, and not being ſõ much 


wt e Wr in height- wy tape, as in a 
dled way not to paſs for her, F de- 
livered the bundle deſigned to de carried 


off to her lover's man, 'who came with 


_— pale to receive them. Thus I fol- 


after to the coach, where when I-- 
2 his maſter take them in, I cried 
out Thieves thievestfand the con- 
ſtable with his attendants ſeized my ex- 


pecting lover. I kept myſelf Wos | 


ſerved until Tſaw flicrowdſufficiently 
. _ 1 81 ene So the 


n my youth the fame 
therefore, after having lock - 


4 


x Rs 


* 9 


h 


faction e, 


wat he was really. gui c 
; pw: > 1 9 of ar fer which ho was 


In a word, Sir; i bs; in de power of 
ou, and ſuch as 1 hope you are, to 


| leave this to 


BW 


s to'bemins'; 3 8 the ſutiſ. 


the Round - with the ſtolen wares 


by kim to be produced in evidence 
againſt him the neut morning. This 
matter is nutoriouſiy knen to he fact; 


mortified haver, not to a 


mim af mode put into 


and T haue bern continted to ſave my 
prentice, — g rent of this. 
pear farther in 
tha matter. Fhis as penance: 


— 


but, Sir, ig this enough for avithiny:of 


much more pernicious.confequence than 


the trifles for which he was to have been 
indicted? Should not you, and all men 


of any parts or honour, put things x 


{a right à foot, as that ſuch à raſcal 
not laugh at the imputation, of 


ilty, and dread 


make it as infamous: to rob a poor crea- 
ture af ber honaur-as' her clothes. IT 
-confideration, anl. 
take lee (which I cannot do without 
ſighing) tu remark to ou, that if this 
had been the fenſe of mankind thi 
years ago, I ſhould have [avoided a life 


e e 
, 7:7 I am, Sir, e 


F \ Your mo# bumble. Grvant" 


Wo bieten. 


EIn . Skp- T EMBER: EY 


Ni J des St Ws W N 
bt; ee TR Regen 


conſtable, u 


f avg CI —. * 


. Den, 


1 Am a man 7 Pester we b Wee 


* 


* 


but by che 


ee 
of 4 joe 2 Py 


peace; and" an 
25 the oath of an _ har 
iſoned here for theft, 


ridan, am 
when Pickitne 
midnight —— rate, as he « conveyed 
along, had you in his mouth, ab al 
this Pome make a pure ſtory for f 
1 hope, Sir, you 11 
— 2 to vlt, and take the of dull 


es of bufinefs. The world ig foal- 
upon teredd of late years, that there was not a 
man who would knock down a wach- 


mam in my behalf, but f was carried of 
with as much triomph as if 1 had been 


a pick-pocket. At this. rate, there is 


an end of the wit and humou in the 
world. he time was when all the 
honeſt e maſters in the nei Hour. 
hood would have rofe a the cuc- 


| kolds to my reſcue. IT fornication is 
5 to be alous, half the fine hinge 


that have been writ by moſt of the 


of the laſt. gg ng cl 5 
ty mon ha rave. oh 


1 8 . do rea 


be queer; ene 
pretty well, do eee to 0 
emam can rea | 


that rate that no get; 
thee. = true to vw; and burn your” 


” 4 B33 


' Your inknown a tombs *. 
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E ABL ES were the firſt: Pieces of 
wit that made their appearance in 
_ the; world, and hart been ftilk highly 

1 not only in: times of the Fremeſt 
ſimplicity, but among the molt palite: 


ages of mankind... Jotham's Fable * 
| | LON LON extant, and 


as, beautiful as. any which hare been 
made ſinet that time. Nathan's Fable 


ot the Poor Man and his Lamb is like- 


wiſe more ancient than any that is e- 


tant, beſides the abave · mentioned, and 
5 N effet, a/ to couvey; in- 


1 a — ö 


oute it, and te bang ic ee | 


God's own heart to à right ſenſe of tire; 


guilt and his duty. We find ABſop in No 
the: moſt diſtant ages of Greeee z and ir 
We look in the very beginning of the: 


commonwealth of Rome, we ſee u mu- 


tiny among the e Bel ak Ly 
Edd by F gb of che By wi the | 


Limbs, which was indeed very 


te gain the attention of an — a 


rabble, at a time when perhaps they 


would have torn to pieces any whe! 


had preached the fame doArinets thije 
in · au ee manner. 9 


ed only fornic: 3 


iir 
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thus © 


favourite kind of fable. 


/ 


bles took their birth in the very infancy 


of learning, they never flauriſhed more 
it's greateſt. 


than whe learning was 
Wisbt. Te juſtify rhisaſſe 


ion, I ſhall 


t + 


ut my reader in mind of Horace, the 
greateſt wit and critic in the Auguſtan 
_ age 3, and of, Poileau, the molt correct 
poet among the moderns: not to men- 
tion La Fontaine, who by this way of 
Writing is come more into vogue than 


4 


raiſed altogether upon brutes and vege- 
tables, with ſome of our own ſpecies. 
CCC 
o required. But beſides this k ind of 
fable, there is another in which the ac- 
tors are paſſions, virtues, vices, and 
8 y perſons of the like na- 
tire. Some of the ancient critics will 
have it, that the Iliad and Odyſſey of 
Homer are fables. of this nature; and 
that the ſeveral names pf gode and heroes 
axe nothing elſe but the affections of the 


* 


other imaginary 


mind in à viſible ſhape and character. 
Thus they tell us, that Achilles, in the 


firſtTliad,repreſentsanger,orthe iraſcible 


art of human nature; that upon draw- 
his ſword againſt his ſuperior in a 


ing n | 
full aſſembly, Pallas is only another 


8 5 for reaſon, which checks and ad- 
viſes hi 
* firſt appearance touches him upon 


the head, that part of the man hong, 


looked eg the ſeat of reaſon. An 
ft e reſt of the poem. As for 
the N I think it is plain that Ho- 


race conſidered it as one of theſe allego- 


N 


rical fables, by the moral which he bas 


given us of ſeveral es of it. The. 
greateſt Italian wits have applied them- 
ſelves to the writing of this latter kind 
of fables: as Spenſer's Fairy Queen is 
one continued ſeries of them from the 
beginning to the end of that admirable 
work. If we look into the fineſt proſe- 


authors of antiquity, ſuch as Cicero, 
Plato, Xenophon, and many others, we 


ſhall find that this was likewiſe their 
I ſhall only 
faxther obſerve upon it, that the firſt of 


this-ſort that made any conſiderable fi- 

gure in the world was that of Hercules 
meeting withPleaſure and Virtue; which 

was invented by Prodicus, who lived 


before Socrates, and in the firſt davon · 
ings of philoſophy. He uſed to travel 


through Greece by virtue of this fable, 


which procured him a kind reception in 


all the market- tons, where he never 


W | 
xo author of our times. 
Fhe fables I have here mentioned are 


hath. 


upon that occaſion; and at 


But ſince he has not done it, I 


„ e, 
failed telling it as ſoon as he had ga- 


thered an audience about him. 


- After this ſhort preface, which-Lhave 


made up of ſuch materials as my memory 
does at preſent ſuggeſt 


ind, which I deſign as the entertain - 


ment of the preſent paper, I muſt in a 
few words open the occaſion of it. | 
In the account which Plato gives us 
of the converſstion and behaviour of 
Socrates, the morning he was to die, ge 


tells the following circumſtance, ' /'*- 
When Socrates his fetters were knock 

ed off, (as was uſual to be done on the 

day that the condemned perſon was to 


be executed) being ſeated in the midſt 


of his f and laying one of his 
legs over the other, in a very uncon- 
cerned poſture, he began to rub it where 
it had been galled by the iron; and 


whether it was to fhew the indifference 


with which he-entertained'the thoughts: 
of his approaching death; or (after his 


uſual manner) to take my occaſion of 


ae upon ſome uſeful ſubject, 
e 


to me, before 1 
err gate reader with a fable of this 


on 


7 


obſerved the pleaſure of that ſenſa- 


tion which now aroſe in thoſe very parts 


of his leg, that juſt before kad been ſo 


much pained by the fetter. Upon this 


he reflected on the nature of pleaſure 


and pain in | cg dre how conſtantly 
they ſucceed one another. To this he 
added, that if a man of good genius for 


a fable were to reprefent the nature of 


pleaſure and rhe in that way of writ- 
ing, he wou 

gether after. ſuch. a manner, that it 
would be impoſſible for the one to come 


into any place, withont being followed 


by the other. - . 
It is poſſible, that if Plato had thought 
it proper at ſuch a time to deſcribe So- 


crates launching out into a diſcourſe 
which was not of a piece with the buſi- 
neſs of the day, he would have enlarged 


upon this hint, and have drawn it out 
into ſome beautiful allegory ox fable, 
all at- 
tempt to write one myſelf in the ſpirit 
of that divine author. 155 


There were two families which from 
the beginning of the world were as op- 


poſite to each other. as light and dark 
neſs, The one of them lived in Hea- 


ven, and the other in Hell. The young- _ 
eſt deſcendant. of the firſt family was 
Pleaſure, ho was the daughter of Hap- 

pineſt, who was the child of Virtue, | 


. 


d probably join them to- 


\ 


— 


5 


' . the. ſon of Miſe 


bösen in dell. fs ED 
Abe 


een in their. 8 775 of reſidence, 
there was no perſon ſo vicious who had 


1 45 5% g 7 


I 
# > 3 


# 


is not far 


not ſome good in him, nor any] rſon 
ſo virtuous ho had not in — 


found upon ſearch, that in the mo 
vicious man Pleaſure might lay a claim 


to an hundredth part, and that in the moſt 
virtuous man Pain might come in far at 


leaſt two thirds. This they ſaw would 


occalion endleſs diſputes between them, 
unleſs they could come to ſoine accom- 


modation . Tothis end there was a mar- 
riage propoled between them, and a? 


length concluded: by this means ĩt is that 
find Pleaſure and Pain are ſuch con- 


Rant F oke-fellows,.and that they either 


make their viſits. together, or are.nevee 
fai aſunder. If Pain comes into an heart, 


he is quickly follawed by Pleaſure zamt 


off. 


# 
, * 
* 


21 Ne n * 
But notwithſtanding, this marr 


T 


was very convenient for the twopartits, 


# Ss 


12 upon the death of every ſingle per- | 


on, it he was found to have in him a 
certain proportion of evil, he ſhould be 
diſpatched into the infernal der by 2 
pal port from Pain, there ta dwell, with 

litery, Vice, and the Furies. Or on che 


contrary, if he had in him a certain 
proportion of good, he ſhould be diſ- 


R into heaven by a paſſport from 


leaſure, there to dwell with Happi- 


$5 


neſs, Virtue, and the Gods. 


EVP. 
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M LONG" WoOKKs "SLEEP WILL SOMETIMES SURPRISE. W of Pp 
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XJ HEN a man has diſcovered 2 


nem vein of. humour, it often 


carries' him much farther than he ex- 


_ pefted from it. My correſpondents take 
the hint I give them, and purſue it into 
ſpeculations which I never thought of 
at my firſt ſtarting it. This has been 


the fate of aper on the match of 
gn; e | 


ond paper en parellel ſabjeats, and 


| pee HERS 
RY 


brought me the following letter by ene 
laſt poſt. I ſhal-not-premiſe any thing : 
to it farther, "than that it is built ow __ 


matter of fact, and is as follows. 


4 


＋ Dr, 


Vo have already obliged the world | 
+» withadiſcourſe upon grinning; and 
have ſince proceeded to whifthng, from _ 


whence you at. length oame to yawning ; 


# 


i:? Plcalure enters, you may be; ſure Pain 


: * 


: from 


. 


» 
—— — 


\ 


diſturbing the 


TE sro TA Ton. r 


333 

bromchle, Link youth make a very ges with theld 660 #8 enter 
natural eranſition is fl = Sp 7 there- mr des into Nicholas 2922 7 71 
ſore recommend to the ſubjeQ tity, Could one but la 


of a paper the following ad vertiſment; 


which about two months age was given 
into-every body's hands, and may be 
ſern with ſome additions in the Daily 
Courant of Auguſt the ninth. - 
Nicholas Hart, who ſlept laſt year 
© at St. Bartholomew's Hofpital, intends 
© toſteep his year at the Cock e 

* thin Lietle Britain.“ 

Having finee inquired i into the mattop 


end bod thai the above mentioned 


Nicholas np th by every year feized with 
- periodica ſleeping, which begins 
the fiftiy of Auguſt; and — on 
the eleventh of the ſame month: That 
Orthe . monekehe grew dull; 
On the ſecond, appeared drowſy 5 
On the third, fol 'S yawning 3 +4. 
On the tourt, began to 


„On che ith, droppel aſleep ; 


--On tho ſixth; was hears to < vi 
Ow the' levonch, turned bim lf in tie 
bed ; 
On che eighth, recovered his bonner 


On ke ninth felt a ftreteh I 

Onde tenh about midn 55 Tanked; 

On the eleventh im the morning, calf 
| 6d for a little ſmall-beer. 
This account I have extractecꝭ out of 
the journal of this ſleeping worthy; as 
It has been faithfully kept by a gentle- 
man of Lincoln's Inn, ho has under- 
take to de his hiſtoriographer. T have 
fore it to yon, not only as it repreſents the 
x ctions ot Nicholas Hart, but as it ſeems 
a very natural picture of the life of mar 


un honeſt Engliſh Gentleman, whoſe 


whole hiſtory: very often conſiſts of 
yawning, 'nodding, ſtretching, turning, 
Mleeping, drinking, and the like extraor+ 
dinary particulars. I do not queſtion, 
Sir, that, if you pleaſed, you could put 
- out an advertiſement not unlike the 
above · mentioned, of ſeveral men of fi- 


gure; that Mr. John ſuch-a-one, Gen- 
tleman, or Thomas ſuch- a- one, Eſquire, 


who ſlept in the country laſt ſummer, 
tends to fleep-in town this winter. 
he worſt of it is, that the drowly. 

of our ſpecies is chiefly made up of very 
honeſt Gentlemen, Who live quietly 
— their neighbours without ever 
ublic they are 
3 . ould heartily 
wiſh, that ſeveral tur 4A reſtleſs, , a- 
Ns HERS would Se param 


heady which'T wid pep» e from 
the firſt of November next to the firſt o 
Mayenſving, Tqueſtionnot bit it wou 
very much nnd tö the quiet of par- 
ticular perſons, As well wh to the benefit | 
of the publie. 

But to return es Nicholas Hart: 1 bel 
nere, Sir, yon wit think. it æ very ex- 
traotdinary eireumſtanee for à man to 
gain his lvelihooct by ſbreping, and that 
reſt ſhould procure à man ſuffenance 26 
well as induſtry ; yet fo it is that Nieho- 
las got laſt year om to fupport him. 
e for a twWefvemo / mn Nei 
informed that "eas this 4 
comfortable - "The "pi 5 vaſe | 
themſelves very much for my — | 
Pernaſſus, but I never heard they ge 

6at by it: on the contrary, our 22290 

Ghote gets there by ſleeping than de 
eould- 5 Irorinhs:- and may be more 
3 y (aid, chan ever Homer was, to 

ave had golden dreams. Juvenal in- 
deed mention à drowfy huſband who 
raiſed an eſtate by ſnoring, but then he 


is reprefentedtohaveflept whatthe com. 


mon people call a $ fleep; or if his 
ſteepß wit real bi ws Awake, and 


- out her buſitiefs. Your pen; whick 


toves to moralize upon al fubjects, 
rei ſe ſomerhing, methinks, on hs ee, | 
eumſtance 4Ho, ant rt out. fo us thoſe 
fets of men, who init 4 
by an honeſt induſtey, recomime 

fel ves to the fivours of the gient, by 


making themſelves eompa- 
nions in the partie pati dr of kneary and 
Pleaſure. 


I muſt farther acquaint you, Sir, that 
one of the moſt eminent pens in Grub 
Street is now employed is writing the 
dream of this miraculous fleeper, which 
I hear will be of a more than ordinary 
length, as it muſt contain all the parti- 


culars that are ſuppoſed to have paſſed 


in his imagination during ſo long a 
ſleep. He Is ſaid to have gone already 
through three days and three nights of 
it, and te have: cnpri ſed in them the 
moſt remarkable p aſſages ofthe four firit 


empires of the world. H be dan kerp 5 


tree fi gong + Grokesyhis work may be 
of uſs; but this I muck doubt; having 
deen informed. by ohe of his fyidnds'and- | 
eonfidents,; that he has ſpoken fore. 
things of Nimrod with too great „ 
m es 15 zin RR. 
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FOHERE' is nothing in which men 


more deceive themſelves than in 
what the world calls zeal. There are 


ſo many paſſions which hide themſelves 


under it, and ſo many miſchiefs ariſing 
from it, that ſome have gone ſo far as to 


fay it would have been tor the benefit of 
mankind if it had never been reckoned 
in the catalogue of virtues. It is cer- 


tain, where it is once laudable and pru- 
dential, it is an hundred times criminal 


and erroneous z nor can it be otherwiſe, 


it we conſider that it operates with equal 
violence in all religions, however ops 


; polite they may be to one another, and 


in all the ſub-diviſions of each religion 
in particular. . 


We are told by ſome of the Jewiſh 


Rabbins, that the firſt murder was oc- 


caſioned by a religious controverſy; 


and if we had the whole hiſtory of zeal 
from the days of Cain to our own times, 


we thould ee it filled with ſo many 


with them in the ſame ſcheme of be 


| ſcenes of ſlaughter and bloodſhed, as 


would make a wiſe man' very careful 
how he ſuffers himſelf to be actuated by 


ſuch a principle, when it only regards 


matters of opinion and ſpeculation. 
I would have every zealous man ex- 
amine his heart thoroughly, and, I be- 


lieve, he will often find, that what he 
calls a zeal for his religion, is either 
pride, intereſt, or ill- nature. A man, 


who differs from another in opinion, ſets 


himſelf above him in his own judgment, - 


and in ſeveral particulars pretends to be 


the wiſer perſon. This is a great pro- 
vocation to the proud man, and gives 
a very keen edge to what he calls his 
real. And that this is the caſe very 


often, we may obſerve from the beha- 
viour of ſome of the moſt zealous for 
Poem mtr + who have often great friend- 
ſhips and intimacies with vicious im- 
moral men, provided they do but —_ 

ef. 
The reaſon is, becauſe the vicious be- 


liever gives the precedency to the virtu- 


eus man, and allows the good chriſtian 


to be the worthier perſon, at the ſame 


time that he cannot come up to his per- 


N 
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fections. This we find exemplified in 


that trite paſſage which we ſee quoted in 


almoſt every ſyſtem. of ethics, though” . 


upon another occaſion. 

=== igdeo meliora probogue, 

Deteri ra ſequor —— | 33 
Sr Oviv. MET. L. vii. VER. 40. 

I ſee the right, and I approve it tod; 

Condemn the wrong, | 

755 ATE. 
On the contrary, it is certain, if our zeal 
were true and genuine, we ſhould be 


much more angry with a finner than a 


heretic; ſince there are ſeveral caſes 
which may excuſe the latter before his 
great Judge, but none which can excuſe 
the former » | ; 


Intereſt is likewiſe a great ĩnflamer, 
and ſets a man on perſecution under the 
colour of zeal. For this reaſon we find 


none are ſo torward to promote the true 
worſhip by fire and ſword, as thoſe who 


find their preſent account in it. But 1 
ſhall extend the word Intereſt to a larger 


meaning than what is generally given it, 
as it 2 to our ſpiritual fufvty and 


welfare, as well as to our temporal. A 


man is glad to gain numbers on his fide, 


as they ſerve to ſtrengthen him in his- 


2 


ivate opinions. Every proſelyte is 
ike a new argument for the eſtabliſh- 


ment of his faith. It makes him believe 


that his principles carry conviction with 
them, and are the more · likely to be true, 
when he finds they are conformable to 


the reaſon of others, as well as to his 


own. And that this temper of mind 
deludes a man very often into an opinion 


of his zeal, may appear from the com- 
mon behaviour of the Athtetft, who 


maintains and ſpreads his opinions with 
as much heat as thoſe-who believe they 
do it only out of a paſſion for God's 
glory. ; | 

Ill-nature is another dreadful imitator 


of zeal. Many a good man may have 
a natural rancour and malice in his 


heart, which has been in ſome meaſure 
quelled and ſubdued by religion; but if 


it finds any pretence of breaking out, 
| 1 * which 
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which does not ſeem to him inconſiſtent 

with the duties of a chriſtian, it throws 

off all reſtraint, and. rages in it's full 
. Zeal is therefore a great eaſt to a 


malicious man, by making him believe 


he does God ſervice, whilſt he is grati- 


fying the bent of a perverſe revengeful 
temper. * For this reaſon we find, that 


moſt of the maſſacres and devaſtations, 


which have been in the world, have 


taken their riſe from a furious pretend - 


ed zeal, _ 1 
T love to ſee a man zealous in a good 
matter, and eſpecially when his zeal 


ſhews itſelf for adyancing morality, and 


romoting. the happineſs of mankind: 
Put when I find the inſtruments he 


works with, are racks and gibbets, gal- 
Hes and dungeons ; when he impritons 


mens perſons, confiſcates their eſtates, 


ruins their families, and burns the body 


to ſave the ſoul, I cannot ſtick to pro- 
nounce: of ſuch a one, that (whatever he 
may think of-his-faith and religion) his 
Faith is vain, and his religion unprofi- 


After having treated of theſe falſe 
zealots in religion, I cannot forbear men- 
tioning a monſtrous ſpecies of men, who 
one would not think had any exiſtenee 
3n nature, were they not to be met with 


in ordinary converſation, I mean the 
. zealots in atheiſm. One would fancy 
that theſe men, thongh they fall ſhort, 
in every other reſpect, of thole who make 
a profeſſion of religion, would at leaſt 

outſhine them in this owes and be 


exempt from that ſingle fault which 
ſeems to grow out of the imprudent fer- 


vours of religion: but ſo it is, that in- 
fidelity is propagated- with as much 
fierceneſe and contention, wrath and in- 
dignation, as if the ſafety of mankind-+ 
depended upon it. There is ſomething 

ſo ridiculous and perverſe in this kind of 
zealots, that one does not know how to 


ſet them out in their proper colours. 


They are a ſort of gameſters, who are 


eternally upon the fret, though they play 


for nothing. They are perpetually . 


3609 THE! SPECT:A TOR. + 
teizing their friends to come over to 


them, tl:ough at the ſame time they al- 
low that neither of them ſhall get any 
thing by the bargain. In ſhort, the 
zeal of ipreading atheiſm is, if poſſible, 
more abſurd than atheiſm itſelf. | 

Since I have mentioned this unac- 


. countable zeal which appears in atheiſts 


and infidels, I muſt farther obſerve that 
they are likewiſe in a moſt! particular - 
manner poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of 
ur They are wedded to opinions 


full of contradiction and impoſhbility, 


and at the ſame time look upon the 
ſmalleſt difficulty in an article of faith 
as a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting it. 
Notions that fall in with the common 
reaſon of mankind, that are conform 
able to the ſenſe of all ages and all na- 


tions, not to mention their tendency for | 


promoting the happineſs of ſocieties, or 


particular perſons, are exploded as er- 


rors and prejudices; and ſchemes erected 
in their ſtead that are altogether mon- 
ſtrous and irrational, and require the 
moſt extravagant credulity to embrace 
them. I would fain aſk one of theſe 
bigotted-infidels, ſuppoling all the great 
points of atheiſm, as thecatualoreternat 
formation of the world, the materiality 


of a thinking ſubſtance, the mortality f 


the ſoul, the fortuitous organization of 
the body, the motions and gravitation 
of matter, with the like particulars, 
were laid together and formed into a 
Kind of creed, according to the opinions 
of the moſt celebrated atheiſts; J ſay, 
ſuppoſing ſuch à creed as this were 
formed and impoſed upon any one peo- 
ple in the world, whether it would 
not require an infinitely greater mea- 
ſure of faith, than any ſet of articles 
which they ſo violently oppoſe ? Let 
me therefore adviſe this generation of 
wranglers, for their own and for the 
public good, to act at leaſt fo con- 
ſiſtently with themſelves, as not to burn 
with zeal for irreligion, and with bigotry” 
for fem. 8 
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| e my return to my lodgings 
lat night I found a letter from my 
worthy friend the clergyman, whom I 
have given ſome account of in my for- 
mer papers. He tells me in it that he 
wits particularly pleaſed with the latter 
part of my yeſterday's ſpeculation; and 
at the Tame time ineloſed the fohlewing 
eſſay, which he defires me to publith as 
the ſequel of that diſcourſe. It conſiſts 
partly of : uncommon ' refletions, and 
* ſuch as have been already uſed, 
ut now {et ini a ſttonger light. 


N Believer may be excnſed by the woſt 
4 hardened atheiſt for endeavouring 
to make him a convert, becauſe he does 
it with an eye to both their in:ereſts; 
'The- atheiſt is inexcuſable who tries to 
gain over a believer, becauſe he does 


not propoſe the doing himſelf or the be. 


liever any good by ſuch a converſion. 
: P e of a future ſtate is the 


ſecret comfort and refreſhment of my 


ſoul; it is that which makes nature look 
gay about me; it doubles all my plea- 
ſures, and ſupports me under all my af- 
flictions. I can! | 
and misfortunes, pain and ſickneſs, 
death itſeif, and, what is worſe than 
death, the loſs of thoſe who arę deareſt 
to me, with indifference, fo long as I 
keep in vie the pleaſures of eternity, 


and the ſtate of being in which there 
- will be no fears nor apprehenſions, pains | | 
ion. nity of appearing wiſer than the reſt of 


nor ſorrows, ſickneſs nor ſeparation. 
Why will any man be fo impertinently 
officious as to tell me all this is only 
fancy and deluſion? Is there any merit 


in being the meſſenger of ill news? If 
it is a dream, let me enjoy it, ſince it 


makes me both the happier and better 
man. | 
I muſt confeſs, I do not know how 


to truſt a man who believes neither hea- 


ven nor hell, or, in other words, a ſu- 
ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 


Not only natural-feli-love, but reaſon 


directs us to promote our own intereſt 
above all things. It can never be tor 


nE THE GODS AND HEAVENLY CLYMES, | ' 
nE SAFE FROM OUR. AUDACYFOUS CRIMES, -*- 
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the intereſt of a believer to do me à mit. 


chief, becauſe he is ſure e ba- 
lance 0: accounts to find himſelf a loſer 
by it. On the contrary, if he confiders 
his own welfare in his behavigur"to- 


wards me, it will lead him to de me all 
the: good he can, and at the fame time 


reſtrain him from doing me an injury; 


An unbeliever does hot a& like à re- 


ſonable creature, if he Tavours me con- 


trary to his preſent intereR;"6r{does npt 
diſtreſs me when it turts to his preſent 


advanrage: Honeur and good-Haturg 


may indeed tie up his hands; but 3 
theſe would be very much ſtrengthen 
by reaſon and 2 Fo without them 
they are only inſtincts, or wavering un- 


ſettled notions,” which reſt on'nofoun- 
$&E + TTHIh * 


dation. on au 5 h 
' Infidelity has been atticked with 
. ſucceſs of late years]! that it f 
driven out of all it's out- works. "The 
atheiſt has not found his poſt tenable, 
aud is therefore retired into Peiſin, an 

a diſbelief of reyealed religion only. But, 
the truth of it is, the greateſt number of 
this ſet of men, are thoſe wh, for wantoF 
a virtuous education, or exartfinin, W 
grounds of religion, Eno 0 ry Att 
of the matter in queſtion, that their in- 


fidelity is but another term for their 8. 
rnorancdeQ. N. 3 ee 


As folly and inconſiderateneſs are 
foundations of infidelity, the great pil- 
lars and ſupports of it are either a va- 


mankind, or an oſtentation of courage 
in deſpiling the terrors of another world, 
which have ſo great an influence on 
what they call weaker minds; or an 


averſion to a belief that muſt cut them 


off from many of thoſe pleaſures they 
propoſe to themſelves, and fill them with 
remorſe for many of thoſe they have al- 
ready taſted, © | ES” 
The great received articles of t 
Chriſtian Religion have been fo clear! 
proved, from the authority of that divine 
revelation in which they are delivered; 


that it'is impoſſible for thoſe who have 
PL oY 242 rars 
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ears to hear, and eyes to ſee, not to be cavils, doubts, and ſcruples, as may be 
q convinced of them. But were it poſſi- ſtarted againſt every thing that is not 
| ble for any thing in the Chriſtian Faith capable of mathematical demgntratign, 
| to be erroneous, I can find no ill con- in order to unſettle the minds of the ig- 
ſequences in adhering to it. The great norant, diſturb the public peace, ſubvert 
points of the incarnation and ſufferings morality, and throw all things into con- 
ol our Saviour produce naturally ſuch fuſion and diſorder. . If none of theſe 
 habitsof virtue in the mind of man, that refle&ions. can have any influence on 
I ſay, ſyppoſing it were poſſible for us them, there is. one that perhaps may, 
to be miſtaken in them, the infidel him- becauſe it is adapted to their vanity, by 
felf muſt at leaſt allow that no other which thiev ſeem to be guided much more 
F ſyſtem of religion could ſo effectually than their reaſon. I would therefore 
HR contribute to the heightening of mo- have them conſider, that the wiſeſt and 
| rality. They give us great ideas of the beſt of men, in all ages of. the world, 
dignity of human nature, and of the have been thoſe who lived up to the re- 
love which the Supreme Being bears to ligion of their . and to the beſt 
his creatures, and conſequently engage lights they had of the divine nature. 
us in the higheſt: acts of duty towards | Pythagoras's firſt rule dire&s us te wor- 
our Creator, our neighbour, and our- ſhip the gods as it is ordained by law, 
ſelves. How many noble arguments for that is the moſt natural interpre:a- 
has St. Paul raiſed from the chief arti- tion of the precept. Socrates, who was 
cles of our religion, for the advancing the. moſt renowned among the heathens 
of morality in it's three great branches? both for wiſdom and virtue, in his Jaſt 
To give a ſingle example in each kind; moments deſires his friends to offer a 
What can be a ſtronger motiye to a firm cock to.4Eſculapius; doubtleſs out of a 
| - truſt and reliance on the mereles of our ſubmiſſive deference tothe. eſtabliſhed 
5 Maker, than the giving his Son to fu” worſhip of his country. Zenophan tells 
fer for us? What can make; us love us, that his prince, (whom he ſets forth 
1 and eſteem even the moſt inconſiderable as à pattern of perfection) When he 
F | of mankind more than the thought that found his death approaching, offered ſa- 
i Chriſt died for him? Or what diſpoſe crifices on the mountains to the Perſian 
us to ſet a ſtricter guard upon the purity Jupiter, and the ſun, according to the 
of our own hearts, than our being mem- # cuſtom of the Perſians ;* for thoſe are 
bers of Chriſt, and a part of the ſociety the words of the hiſtorian, _ Nay, the 
| gf which that immaculate perſon is the Epicureans and atomical philoſophers . 
head? But theſe are only a ſpecimen of ſhewed a very remarkable modeſty in 
- thoſe admirable inforcements of mo- this particular; for though the being of 
rality, which the Apoſtle has drawn a God was intirely repugnant to their 
from the. hiſtory of our bleſſed Saviour. ſchemes. of natural phiſoſophy, they 
If our modern infidels conſidered contented themſelves with the denial of 
theſe matters with that candour and ſe- a providence, aſſerting at the ſame time 
riouſneſs which they deſerve, we ſhould the exiſtence of gods in general; becauſe 
not ſee them act with ſuch a ſpirit of they would not. ſhock .the common be- 
1 f bitterneſs, arrogance, and malice: they lief of mankind, and the religion of 
1 ' would not be raiſing ſuch infignificant their country. 1. 
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| A, WRETCHED THOSE WHO LOVE, VET, NE'ER DID TRY | 
THE SMILING TREACHERKY OF-THY BYE! —- Carncn, \ 


RD 3s bas intelligence given by this cor- MR. SPECTATOR, I er 
E . I : reſpondent is fo important and 1 Do not know that you have ever 
1 uſeful, in order to avoid the perſons he touched upon a certain ſpecies of wo». _ 
—_— 7 ſpeaks: of, that I ſhall inſert his letter men, whom we ordinarily: call Jilts:- 
T ablength- Flu ?o0“u cannot poſlibly go upon a * 

E f : 5 . —_— 


N 
5 
| 
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uſeful work, than the conſideration of 


theſe dangerous animals. The Co- 


* 


Fer is indeed one degree towards the 


Jilt; but the heart of the former is bent 


upon admiring herſelf, and giving falſe 
hopes to her lovers; but the latter is not 
contented to be extremely amiable, hut 
ſhe muſt add to that adyantage a certain 


delight in being a torment to others. 


Thus when, her lover is in the full ex- 
res of ſucceſs, the Jilt ſhall meet 
im with a ſudden inditference, and ad- 


miration 1 face at his being ſur- 
priſed that he is received like a ſtranger, 


and a caſt of her head another way with 
apleaſant ſcorn of the fellow's inſolence. 


It is very probable the lover goes home 
utterly aſtoniſhed and dejected, fits down 
to his ſcrutoir, ſends her word in the 
moſt abject terms, that he knows not 
what he has done ; that all which was 


deſirable in this life is ſo ſuddenly va- 


niſhed from him, that the charmer of 
his foul ſhould withdraw the vital heat 
from the heart which pants for her. He 


continues a mournful abſence for ſome 


time, pining in ſecret, and out of hu- 
mour with all things which he meets 


to try his fate, and explain with her re- 
ſolutely upon her unaccountable car- 
riage. He walks up to her apartment, 
with a thouſand inquietudes and doubts 
in what manner he ſhall meet the firſt 
cait of her eye; when upon his firſt ap- 
pearance ſhe flies towards him, wonders 
where he has been, accuſes him of his 
abſence, and treats him with a fami- 
liarity as ſurpriſing as her tormer cold- 


| neſs. This good correſpondence con- 


tinues till the lady obſerves the lover 
grows happy in it, and then ſhe inter- 
rupts it with ſome new inconſiſtency of 
behaviour. For (as I juſt now. laid) 
the happineſs of a Jilt conſiſts only in 
the power of making others uneaſy. 
But ſuch is the folly of this ſe& of wo- 
men, that they carry on this pretty ſxit- 
tiſh behaviour, until they havenocharms 


left to render it ſupportable. ' Corinna, 


that, uſed to torment all who converſed 
with her with falſe glances, and little 
heedleſs unguarded motions, that were 
to betray ſome inclination towards the 
man ſhe would enſnare, finds at pre- 
ſent all ſhe attempts that 'way unre- 
garded ; and is obliged to indulge the 


Jilt in her conſtitution, by laying artifi- 


cial plots, writing - perplexing letters 
from unknown hands, and making all 


men of. wit, my whole 


with. At length he takes a reſolution 


out who ſhe is. Thus, as 
gave torment by diſguiſing 


the young fellows in love with her, until 
they find 
before ſhe 


her inclination, ſhe now is obliged to do 


it by hiding her perſon.  _ 


As for my own part, Mr. Spectator, 


it has been my unkappy fate to be jilted 


from my. youth upward; and as my 


taſte has been very much towards in- 
trigue, and having Pat gy PN wo- 
if, 


away in a ſeries of impoſitions. I ſhall, 
for the benefit of the preſent race of 


17 " 


oung men, give ſome account of my 
oves. I know not whether you have 
ever heard of the famous girl about 
town called Kitty: this creature (for L 
muſt take ſhame upon myſelf) was my 


miſtreſs in the days when keeping was 


ance of being wild, thoughtleſs, and ir- 
regular in all her words and actions, 


in faſnion. Kitty, under the appear- 


concealed the moſt accompliſhed Jilt of 


her time. Her negligence had to me 4 


charm in it like that of chaſtity, and 


want of deſires ſeemed as great a merit 
as the conqueſt of them. The air the 
gave herſelt was that of a romping girl, 


and whenever I talked to her with any _ 
turn of fondneſs, ſhe would immediate- 
ly ſnatch off my periwig, try it upon? 
' herſelf in the glaſs, clap her arms a- 
kimbow, draw my ſword, and make 


paſſes on the wall, take off my cravat, 
and ſeize it to make ſome other uſe of 
the lace, or run into ſome other unac= 
countable rompiſhneſs, till the time I 
had appointed to paſs away with her was 
over. I went from her tull of plea- 
ſure at the reflection that I had the 
keeping of ſo much beauty in a woman, 


who, as ſhe was too heedleſs to pleaſe . 


me, was alſo too unattentive to form a 
deſign to wrong me. Long did I di- 


vert every hour that hung heavy upon 


me in the company of this creature, 


whom I looked upon as neither guilty | 
ſe 


nor innocent, but could laugh at myſ: 
for my unaccountable pleature in-an 
expence upon her, until in the end it 
appeared my pretty inſenſible was with 
child by my footman. - | 

This accident rouſed me into a diſ- 
dain againſt all libert ine women, under 
what appearance ſoever they hid their 


inſincerity, and I reſolved after that 


time to converſe with none but thoſe. 
who lived within the rules of decency 
and honour, To this end I formed 
myſelf into a more regular turn of be- 
V _ * havzoury 
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haviour, and began to make viſits, fre- 
ent aſſemblies, and lead oùt ladies 
om the theatres, with alliche other in- 
Sgnificant duties which the profeſſod 


fervants of the fair place themſelves in 


conſtant [readineſs to peroim. In a 
verylittle time, (having a plentiful for- 
tune) fathers and mothers began to re- 
Sard me as a geod matehf and T found 


eaſy admittance into the beſt families in 
town to oblerve their daughters; but I, 


Who was born to follow dle fair to no 
2 have by the fefee of my ill 
rs made my application 19 8 three Jilts 


Kucceſſively. oer Mod: 


Hyrna is one of thoſe en 
themſcives into a melatichdly and indo- 
dent air, and endeavour to garn admit ers 
rom their inattention 0 all around 
them. Hytna can loll in ber coach; 
with ſomething ſo fixed in her counte- 
nanee, that it is impoſſible to conceive 
her meditation is empleyed only on her 
Areſs and her charms in that poſture, 
If it were not too coarle a ſimile, E 
mould ſay, Hyzna, in the figure ſhe af- 

s to appear in, is'a Ipider in the 
midſt of a cobweb, that is ſure to de- 
every fly that approaches it. The 


vet Hywna throws is ſo. fine, that you 
are taken in it before you can obſerve 


any part of her work. I attempted 


her for a long and weary” ſeaſon, but J 


found her pafſion went no farther than 
to be admired; and ſhe is of that unrea- 
ſonable temper, as not to value the in- 

F her lovers, provided ſhe 
ond boaſt ſhe once FR: "their addreſſes, 7 


7 


"Jo Bibli S was the Neon 1 Ae at, and | 
hervanit! lay in purckaſing the adorers 

of others, and not in kejoſeitg in their 
love STA Biblis is no man's : miſtreſs, 
but every woman's rival. As ſoon as 
1 found this; 1 fell in 10e with Cloe, 
who is myf ſent pleaſure and torment. 
IT have vrrit to her, danced with her, and 
fought for her, and have Heer! her man 
in he fi ght and expeCtation of the whole 
town theſe three years, and thou gbt my- 
felf near the end of n Willtes wh When 
the other day ſhe called me gte clo- 
ſet and od me, with à ki grave face, 
that ſhe'was a woman of nour, and 
feõrned to fleteive a man who loved her 


with ſo much ſincerity as ſſie ſaw I did, 


and therefore ſhe me inform me chat 
ſhe was nature the moſt inconſtant 
creature b keuthing, and er of me 
not to marry her; if I ing ell oh jon it, 
Thoul#7 Be flat ſhe Fg atel kalen 
love with another. 25 12 d or 
97 1 e but deſire you to inform 


ui will 7 4 oblige, Sir, 

your 100 humble ſervant rage 
26 arti "Often * 
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: Mr. Sly; haberdaſhef of Bath at the 
corner of Devereux Court in the Strand, 
gives notice, that he has prepared very 
neat hats, er and*brufhes, for the 
ule of you reren in ehe laft year 


of their 5 ee at * | 
rates, 5 91 7 * 
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IT GIVES ME PLEASURE TO BE PRAISED BY vou, WHOM: ALL MEN PRAISE: x 


Hu is a very unhappy man 85 fol 
his heart upon being admired by 
the multitude, or affects a general and 
undiſtinguiſhing applauſe among men. 


What pious men call the teſtimony of a 


good conſcience, ſnould be the meaſure 
of our ambition in this kind; that is to 
lay, a man of ſpirit ſhould contemn the 
praiſe of the ignorant, and like being 


applauded for nothing but what he 
knows in his own heart he deſerves, 
Beſides which the character of the · per- 


ſon 8 commends you is to be conſi- 


en big 


eſteem. The praiſe of an ignorant man 


is only good-will, and you ſhould re- 


ceive his kindneis as he is a good neigh- 


bour in ſociety, and not as a good judge 


of your actions in point o fame and 


9 The ſatiriſt ſaid very well 


popular praiſe and acglamations— 


Give the tinkers and coblers their pre- 


! ſents again, and learn to live of your- 
© ſelf.” It is an argument of a- looſe 


and cungoverned mind to be affected 


with the e - 
the 


* 
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of virtue ſhould be too delicate; for ſo 


N coarle an appetite! of fame. Men of 


honour ſhould endeavour only to pleaſe 
"the worthy, and the man of merit ſhould 


deſire to be tried only by his peers. I 


thought it a noble ſentiment which I 


heard yeſterday uttered in converſation 


I know, ſaid a gentleman £2 way 


© to be greater than any man: if he has 


© worth in him, I can rejoice in his ſu- 
© periority to me; and that ſatisfaction 
© 18 a greater act of the ſoul in me, than 
© any in him which can poſſibly appear 
to me.“ This thought could not pro- 
ceed but from a candid and generous 


| ſpirit; and the approbat ion of ſuch minds 


is what may be efteemed true praiſe: 
for with the common rate of men there 
is nothing commendable but what they 


themſelves may hope to be partakers of, 


and arrive at: but the motive truly glo- 
rious is, when the mind is ſet rather to 
do things laudable, than to purchaſe 
reputation. Where there is that ſin- 
eerity as the foundation of a good name, 
the Kind opinion of virtuous men will 
be an unſought, but a neceſſary conſe- 
quence. The Lacedæmonians, though 


2 plain people, and no pretenders to po- 


Hteneſs, had a certain delicacy in their 
ſenſe of glory, and facrificed to the muſes 
when they entered upon any great en- 


terpriſe. They would have the com- 
memoration of their actions be tranſ- 
nitted by the pureſt and moſt untainted 


mentorialifts. + The din which attends 
viſtories and public triumphs is by far 
leſs eligible than the recital of the ac- 
tions of great men by honeſt and wiſe 
hiſtorians. It is a frivolous pleaſure to 
be the admiration of gaping crowds; 
but to have the approbation of a good 
man in the cool reflections of his cloſet, 


is a gratification worthy an heroic ſpirit. 
The applauſe of the crowd makes the 
head giddy, but the atteſtation of a rea- 


ſonable man makes the heart glad. 


» 


What makes the love of popular or 


general praiſe ſtill more ridiculous, is, 


that it is uſually given for cireumftances 


which are foreign to the perſons ad- 
mired, Thus they are the ordinary at- 
tendants on power and riches, Which 


may be taken out of one man's hands, 


and put intg another's. The applica- 


tion only, and not the poſſeſſion, makes 


thoſe outward things honourable. The 
vulgar and men of ſenſe agree in ad- 
miring men for having what they them- 


* 
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the generality of mankind-y and a man 


ſelves would rather be poſſeſſed of; ah 
wile man applauds him whom he thinks 


moſt virtyous, the reft of the world him 


whorismoſt wealthy. 


When a man is in this way of think - 
ing, I do not know what can occur ta 


one more monſtrous, than to ſee perſons 


of ingenuity addreis their ſefvices and 
performances to men no way addicted 
to liberal arts. In theſe cafes, the praiſe 


on one hand, and the patronage on the 
other, are equally the objects of ridi- 
cule. Dedications to ignorant men are 


as abſurd as any of the ipeeches of Bul- 


finch in the Droll: ſuch an addreſs one 
is apt to tranſlate into other words; and 
when the different parties are ark: 
ly conſidered, the panegyric generally 
implies nd more. than if the author 
ſhould ſay to the patron— My very 
good Lord, you and 1 can never un- 
© derſtand one another, therefore I hum- 


* bly defire we may be intimate friends | 


for the future. 


The rich may as well aſk to borrouw- 


of the poor, as the man of virtue or me- 


rit hope for addition to his character 


Let 


cut off, the ſpoke ſo handſomely of him, 


as to give occaſion for this letter. 
nbi, 8 | 
I Should be inſenſible to a ſtupidity, if 
I could: forbear making you my ac- 
knowledgments for your late mention 


of me with ſo much applauſe. It is, I 
think, your fate to give me new ſenti- 


ments; as you formerly inſpired me 
with the true ſenſe of love, ſo do you 
now with the true ſenſe of glory. As 
deſire had the leaſt part in the paſſion I 

| ; „ heretofore 


Ld 


* 
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heretofore profeſſed towards you, ſo has 
vanity no thare in the glory to which 
have now raiſed me. Innocence, 
wledge, beauty, virtue, ſincerity, 


and diſcretion, are the conſtant orna- 
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ments of her who has ſaid this of me. 
Fame is a babbler, but I have arrived at 
the higheſt glory in this world, the com- 
mendation of the moſt deſerving pong 
in ie. 3 N ; 
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AN IMAGE OF PATERNAL TENDERNESS! 


0 1 | | 4 9 . * , : 
HE following letter being written 


- to my bookſeller, upon a ſubje&t 
of which EF treated fome time ſince, I 


Hall publiſh it in this paper, together 


with the letter that was incloſed in it. 


MR. BUCKLEY, 


XI R. Spectator having of late deſ- 


| canted upon the cruelty of parents 
to their children, I have been induced 


Cat the requeſt of ſeveral of Mr. Spec- 
tator's admirers) to incloſe this letter, 


which I aſſure you is the original from 
a father to his oven ſon, notwithſtanding 
the latter gave but little or no provoca- 
tion. It would be wondertully oblig- 
ing to the world, if Mr. Spectator 
would give his opinion of it in ſome of 


- his ſpeculations, and particularly to 


(Mr. Buckley,) your humble ſervant. 


oe. sax, VVV | 
Y 7OU are a ſaucy audacious raſcal, 


and both fool and mad, and I care 
not a farthing whether you comply or 
no; that does not raze out my impreſ- 
frons of your inſolence, going about 
railing at me, and the next day to ſo- 
licit my favour: theſe are inconſiſten- 
cies, ſuch as diſcover thy reaſon de- 
praved. To be brief, I never deſire to 
fee your face; and, ſirrah, if you go 


to the work-houſe, it is no diſgrace to 


me for you to be ſupported there; and 


if you ſtarve in the ſtreets, I will hever 


ive any thing underhand in your be- 
Fatt, If T have any more of your ſcrib- 
bling nonſenſe I will break your head 
the firſt time I ſet ſight on you. You 


are a ſtubborn beaſt; is this your gra- 
titude fer my giving you money? You 


rogue, Ul better your judgment, and 
give you a greater ſenſe of your duty to 
(I regret to ſay) your father, &c. 


> 


P. S. It is prudence in you to keep 


out of my ſight; for to reproach me, 
that Might overcomes Right, on the 
outſide of your letter, I ſhall give you 
a great knock on the ſkull for it. 


Was there ever ſuch an image of pa- 
ternal tenderneſs! It was uſual among 
ſome of the Greeks to make their ſlaves 
drink to exceſs, and then expoſe them 
to their children, who by that means 
conceived an early averfion to à vice 
which makes men appear ſo monſtrous 
and irrational. I have expoſed this 
picture of an unnatural father with the 
fame intention, that it's defortnity may 
deter others from it's reſemblance. It 
the reader has a mind to ſee a father of 
the ſame ſtamp repreſented in the moſt 
exquiſite ſtrokes of humour, he may 
meet with it in one of the fineſt come- 


dies that ever appeared upon the Engliſh 
ſtage; I mean the part of Sir Sampſon 
in Love for Love. | £1 TIN 
I muſt not, however, engage a ann | 
m 


1 


blindly on the ſide of the ſon, to w 
the fond letter above-written was di- 


rected. His father calls him a © ſaucy 


© and audacious raſcal” in the firſt line, 
and I am afraid upon examination he 
will prove but an ungracious youth. 
To go about railing' at his father, 
and to find no other place but.“ the out- 
« ſide of his letter? to- tell him that 
© might overcomes right, if it does not 
diſcover © his reaſon to be depraved, and 
< that he is either. fool or mad, as the 
choleric old gentleman. tells him, we 


may at leaſt allow that the father will 


do very well in endeavouring to © better 


© his judgment, and give him a greater 


« ſenſe of his duty. But whether this 
may be brought about © by breaking his 


© head,' or giving him a great knock. 
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Wesel conſidered. Upon the whole, I 


wiſh the father has not met with his 
83 with a ſon, as- the mother in 
Virgil, U 


© 


Tut SPEOTATOR» 
t on the ſeull,” ought, T think, to be 


S 
3 


<4 


favours ſhould be a leſs indiicement to 
ood-will, - tenderneſs, and" commiſera- 
tion, than the conferring of them; and 


match, and that hemiy not be as equally that the taking care of any perſon ſhould 


endear the child or dependent more to 
the parent or benefactor, than the pa- 


rent ox benefactor to the child or de- 


Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu quogue mater, 


* pendent; yet ſo it happens, that for one 
' cruel parent we. meet with a thouſand - 
Eck. vI11. vxr. 48. undutiful children. This is indeed 

| 8 wonderfully contrived (as I have for- 

merly obſerved) for the 


Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille? 


Cruel alike the mother and the ſon. 


Greek proverb, 


Or. like the erow and her egg, in the 
Ran whan@* an P). 
B. the crow had the egg. \ 


I muſt here take notice of a letter 


which I have received from an unknown 


correſpondent, upon the ſubje& of my 
| 11 upon which the foregoing letter 


18 


kewile founded. The writer of it 
ſeems. very much concerned leſt that 
Paper ſhould ſeem to give encourage- 
ment to the diſobedience of children to- 


wards their parents; but if the writer 


upport of every 
255 time that 


living ſpecies; but at the ſam 
it ſnews the wiſdom of the Creator, it 
diſcovers the imperfection and dege- 
neracy of the creature. 3 

The obedience of children to their 
parents is the baſis of all government, 


and ſet forth as the meaſure of that obe- 


dience which we owe to thoſe” whom 
Providence hath placed over us. | 


It is Father Le Compte, if I am 


not miſtaken, who tells us how want of 
duty in this particular is puniſhed a- 


mong the Chineſe, inſomuch that if a 
ſon ſhould be known to kill, or ſo much 

as to ſtrike his father, not only the cri- 
minal but his whole family would be 


requeſts, and all that, I contend for in 


the ſaying: of an eminent wit, who, 
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of it will take the pains to read it over rooted out, nay the inhabitants of the 
again attentively, J dare ſay his appre- place where he lived would be put to the 
henſions will vaniſh, Pardon and re- fword, nay the place itſelf would be 
conciliation are all the penitent daughter razed to the round, and it's founda- 
* 0 tions ſown with falt : for, ſay they, 
her behalf, and in this caſe I may uſe there muſt have been an utter deprava- 
a tion of manners in that clan or fociety 
reſſing him to of people who could have bred up amon 
o this 1 


upon ſome great mens : 
forgive his daughter who had married them fo horrid an offender. 


againſt his conſent, told them he could ſhall add a paſſage out of the firſt book 


refuſe nothing to their inſtances, but of Herodotus, . That hiftorian, in his 
that he would have them remember account of the Perſian cuſtoms and re- 
there was difference between giving and ligion, tells us, it is their opinion that 
& no man ever killed his father, or that 


„ 47 3 0 NOLA EIS 1 a S, So : 
| mult confeſs, in all controverſies it is poſſible ſuch a crime ſhould be in 


between parents and their children, I, nature; but that if any thing like it 


am naturally prejudiced in favour. ef ſhould ever happen, they conchude that 
the former. The obligations on that the reputed ſon muſt have been illegiti- 


ſiſde can never he acquitted, and I think mate, ſuppoſititious, or 
it ĩs one of the greateſt reflections upon adulter 


4. in 
e 13. Up tery. - Their opinion, in this parti- 
hyman nature that paternal inftin&t cular ſhews ſufficiently what a notion 


ſhould be a ſtronger motive to love than, they muſt have had of undutifulnefs in 
_ filial gratitude; that the receiving of , general, © © L 
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upon the general negligence ufed 


in the caſe of regard towards women, 


or, in other words, ſince I talked of 
wenching, I have had epiſtles upon that 
ſubje&, which T ſhall, for the preſent 


entertainment, inſert as they lie before 


me. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


As your ſpeculations are not confined 


X to any part of human life, but con- 
cern the wicked as well as the good, I 
muſt deſire your favourable acceptance 
of what I, a poor ſtrolling girl about 
town, have to ſay to you. 58 told 
by a Roman Catholic gentleman who 
paoked me up laſt week, and who, I 

ope, 


perſon, who endeayoured to convert me 
to his own religion, that in countries 
where popery prevails, beſides the ad- 


Vantage of licenced ſtews, there are large 
endowments given for the Incurabili, I 


think he called them, ſuch as are paſt 
all remedy, and are allowed ſuch main- 


tenance and ſupport as to keep them 


without farther care till they expire. 
This manner of treating poor ſinners 


bas, methinks, great humanity in it; 


and as you are a per fon who by etend to 


carry your reflect ions upon all ſubjects 


whatever that occur to- you, with can- exp 
dour, and act above the ſenſe of what 


miſinter pretation you may meet with, I 
beg the favour of you to lay before all 
the world the unhappy condition of us 
poor vagrants, who are really in a way 


of labour inſtead of idleneſs. There 
are crowds of us whoſe manner of Hve- 


lihood has long ceaſed to be pleaſing to 


us; and who, would willingly lead a 
new life, if the rigour of the virtuous 


did not for ever expel us from coming 
into the world again. As it now hap- 


ns, to the eternal infamy of the male 


lex, falſhood among you is not re- 
roachful, but credulity in women is 


infamous. 


Ne CXC. MONDAY, OCTOBER 
SERVIT US CRESCIT NOV 44 „„ 
70 e - Hor, Op. VIII. . . vx R. 18. 


A SERVITUDE TO FORMER TIMES UNENOWN, - 


is abſolved for what paſſed be- 
tween us; I fay, I was told by fuch a 
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CINCE I made ſome reftections Give me leave, Sir, to give you wy 


hiſtory. You are to know that I am a 
daughter of a man of a good reputation, 
tenant to a man of fog, ne The heir 


of this great houſe took it in-his head : 


to caſt a favourable eye upon me, an 


ſucceeded. I do not pretend to ſay he 


promiſed me marriage: I was not a 
creature ſilly enough te, be taken by ſo 


_ fooliſh a ſtory : but he ran away with 


me up to this town, and introduced me 
to a grave matron, with-whom I board- 
ed for a day or two with great gravity, 
and was not a little pleaſed with the 
change of my condition, from that of a 
country life to the fineſt company, as I 
believed, 'in the 'whole world. 
Humble fervant made me underſtand 


that I ſhould be always kept in the plen- 


tiful condition I then enjoyed : when 
after a very great fondneſs towards me, 


he one day took his leave of me for four 


or five days. In the evening of the 
fame day my good tandlady came to me, 
and obſerving me very penſive, began 
to comfort me, and with a ſmile told 


me I muſt ſee the world. When I was 


deaf to, all ſſie could ſay to divert me, 
ſhe began to tell me with a very frank 
air that I muſt be treated as I ought, 


and not take theſe ſqueamiſh humours 
upon me, for my friend had left me to 
the town; and, as their phraſe is, ſhe - 


expected I would ſee company, or. I 
mult be treated like what Thad brought 


myſelf to. This put me inte a fit of 
crying: and I immediately, in a true 
ſenſe of my condition, *threw myſelf on 
the floor, deploring my fate, calling 


upon all that was good: and ſacred to 


ſuccour me. While I was in all this 


agony, 1 obſerved à decrepid old fellow 
come into the room, and looking with 
a ſenſe of pleaſure in his face at all my 
vehemence and tranſport. In a pauſe 


of my diſtreſs I heard him ſay to the 


ſhameleſs old woman who ſtood by me 


— She is certainly a new face, or elſe 
© the acts it rarely.” With that the 
gentlewoman, who was making her 
%ͤö; —w.ñ ni ns market 
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market of me, in all;the turns of my ' otherwiſe, after one viſit or two, you 


erſon, the heaves of my paſſion, and 
the ſuitable changes of my poſture, took 
occaſion to . commend my neck, my 


ſhape, my eyes, my limbs. All this 
was accompanied with ſuch ſpeeches as 


you may have heard horſe-courfers make 
an the ſale of nags, when they are war- 
ranted for their ſoundneſs. 


atroneſs. 
This is ſo much the work of hell; the 


pleaſure in the poſſeſſion of us wenches 
abates in proportion to the degrees we 


go beyond the bounds of innocence; and 
no man is gratified, if there is nothing 


left for him to debauch. Well, Sir, 
the 


my firſt man, when I came u | 
town, was Sir Jeoffry Foible, who was 


extremely laviſh to me of his money, 


and took ſuch aà fancy to me, that he 
would have carried me off, if my pa- 
troneſs would have taken any reaſonable 
terms for me: but as he was old, his 


covetouſneſs was his ſtrongeſt paſſion, 


and poor I was ſoon left expoſed to be 
the common refuſe of. all the rakes and 
debauchees in town. I cannot tell whe- 


ther you will do me juſtice or no, until 
I ſee whether you print this or not; 


otherwiſe, as I now live with Sal, I 
could 'give you a very juſt account of 
who and who is together in this town. 
You perhaps will not believe it; but T 
know one who pretends to be a very 

Proteſtant who lies with a Roman 


Catholic: but more of this hereafter; as 
you pleaſe me. There do come to our 


houſe the greateſt politicians ef the age; 
and Sal is more ſhrewd than apy body 
thinks: nobody can believe that ſuch 


wiſe men could go to bawdy-houſes out 


of idle purpoſes; I have heard them 
often talk of Auguſtus Ceſar, who had 
intrigues with the wives of-ſenators, not 
out of wantonneſs but ſtratagem. 


It is a thouſand- pities you ſhould be 
| ſo geverely virtuous as J fear you are 3 


You un- 
derſtand by this time that T-was left in 
a brothel, and expoſed to the next bidder, 

that could purchaſe me of my | 


/ - G 2 % 
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would ſoon underſtand that we women 


of the town are not ſuch uſeleſs corre- 


ſpondents as you may imagine: you. 


have undoubtedly heard that it was 4 


courtezan who diſcovered Catiline's con- 
ſpiracy. a» print this I will tell 
Tan Wore 4 

Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, ; 


* 


MRGSPECTATOR, & 3 x 
I Am an idle young woman that would 


work for my livelihood, but that 1 


am kept in ſuch a manner as I cannot 
ſtir out. My tyrant is an old jealous. 


fellow, who allows me nothing to ap- 


pear in. I have but one ſhoe! and one 
ſlipper : no head · dreſs, and no upper 


petticoat. As you ſet up for a reformer, - © 


I deſire. you would take me out of this 


wicked way, and keep me yourſelf. 
5 E VEHArTER DAT. 
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MR. SPECTATOR, 


I Am to complain to you of a ſet of | 


( 


impertinent coxcombs, who viſit the - 
apartments of us women of the town, 


only, as they call it, to ſee the world. 
I. muſt confeſs to you, this to men of 
delicacy might have an effect to cure 
them; but as they are ſtupid, noiſy, and 
drunken fellows, it tends only to make 
vice in themſelves, as they think, plea- 
ſant and humorous, and at the; ſame 
time nauſeous in us. I ſhall, Sir, here 


after from time to time, give you the 
names of theſe wretches who pretend fe 


enter our houſes merely as ſpectators. 
Theſe men think it wit to uſe us ill: 
pray tell them, however worthy we are 
of ſuch treatment, it is unworthy them 


to be guilty of it towards us. Pray, 
Sir, take notice of this, and pity the 

| 2 I wiſh we could add to its 
t Gi : 84 
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id am, in the mean time, 
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C OME ludierous ſchoolmen have put 
the caſe, that if an aſs were placed 
between two bundles of hay, which af- 


fected his ſenſes equally on each fide, 


and tempted him in the very ſame de- 
gree, whether it would be poſſible for 
him to eat of either. They generally 
determine this queſtion to the diſadvan- 


tage of the aſs, who they ſay would 


ſtarve in the midit of plenty, as not hay- 
ing a ſingle grain of free-will to deter- 
mine him more to the one than to the 
other. 


perpetual ſuſpence, like the two magnets 
which, travellers have told us, are placed 
one of- them in the roof, and the other 


in the floor of Mahomet's burying-place 


at Mecca, and bv that means, fay they, 
pull the impoſtor's iron coffin with ſuch 
an equal attraction, that it hangs in the 
air between both of them. As for the 


aſs's behaviour in ſuch nice circum- 


ſtances, whether he would. ſtarve ſooner 
than violate his neutrality to the two 
bundles of hay, I ſhall not preſume to 


determine: but only take notice of the 


conduct of our own ſpecies in the ſame 

lexity. When a man has a mind 
to venture his money in a lottery, every 
figure of it appears equally alluring, 
and as likely to ſucceed as any of it's 
fellows. They all of them have the 
ood - luck, ſtand 
upon the ſame foot of competition, and 
no manner of reaſon” can be given why 


a man ſhould prefer one to the other be- 
fore the lottery is drawn. In this caſe, 
therefore, caprice very often acts in the 


place of reaſon, and forms to itſelf ſome 
groundleſs 8 motive, where real 
and ſubſtantial ones are wanting. I 
know a well-meaning man that is very 


well pleaſed to riſk his good-fortune 


upon the number 1711, becauſe it is 
the year of our Lord, I am acquainted 


with a tacker that would give a good 
deal for the number 134. Op the con- 


trary, I have been told of a certain zeal- 


pus diſſenter, who being a great enemy 
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THE SPECTATOR, - 


„11. VERe 6. 65 a 4 
—k.DING vision or THE WIGHT, 


| to popery, and believing that bad men 


The bundle of hay on either 
ſide ſtriking his ſight and ſmell in the 
ſame proportion, would keep him in a 


theoriſts. | 
converſation have been canvaſſed upoi 
this occaſion, and various conjectures a 
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are the moſt fortunate in this world, will 
lay two to one on the number 666 againſt 
any other number, becauſe, ſays he, it 
is the number of the beaſt. Several 
would prefer the number 12,000 before 
any other, as it is the number of the 


pounds in the great prize. In ſhort, 


ſome are pleaſed to find their own age in 


their number; ſome that they have got 
a number which makes a pretty appear- 


ance in the cyphers; and others, be- 


cauſe it is the ſame number that ſuc- 


ceeded in the laſt lottery. Each of theſe, 


upon no other grounds, thinks he ſtands 


faireſt for the great lot, and that he is 

poſſeſſed of what may not be improperly 

called © The Golden Number. 
Theſe principles of election are the 


paſtimes and D e af human 
0 


reaſon, which is of ſo buſy a nature, 
that it will be exerting itſelf in the 
meaneſt trifles, and 2 even when 
it wants materials. The wiſeſt of men 
are ſometimes actuated by ſuch unac- 
countable motives, as the life of the fool 


thing elſe. 


and the ſuperſtitious is guided by no- 


I am ſurpriſed that none of the for- 


tunes tellers, or, as the French call them, 
the Diſeurs de bonne Avanture, who 
publiſh their bills in every quarter of 
the town, have not turned our lotteries 


to their advantage: did any of them ſet 
up for a caſter of fortunate figures, what 
might he not get by his pretended diſ- 


coveries and predictions? 5 
Iremember among the advertiſements 

in the Poſt- Boy pf September the 27th, 

E was ſurpriſed to ſee the following one: 
This is to give notice, that ten 


_* ſhillings over and aboye the market 


«+ price, will be given for the ticket in 
© 1,500,000]: Lottery, Ne 132, by 


© Nath. Cliff, at the Bible and Three 


5 Crowns in Cheapfide.” 


This advertiſement has given great 
matter of ſpeculation to coffee-houlſe 
Mr. Cliff's principles and 


made 
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1 number 132. I have examined 
all the powers in thoſe numbers, broken 


them into fractions, extracted the ſquare 


and cube root, divided and multiplied 


them always, but could not arrive at the 


ſecret till about three days ago, when I 


received the following letter from an 
unknown hand, by which I find that 
- Mr. Nathaniel Cliff is only-the agent, 
and not the principal in this advertiſe- 
AL Fn ro ole: 


* 


Am the perſon that lately advertiſed 
* I would give ten ſhillings more than 


the current price for-the ticket No 132 

in the lottery now drawing; which is a 
ſecret I have communicated to ſome 
friends, who rally me inceſſantly upon 


that account, You muſt know Thave but 
one ticket,for which reaſon,and a certain 


gream I have lately had more than once, 

I was reſolved it ſhould be the number 
am ſo politive I 
have pitched upon the great lot, that I 


I moſt approved. 


guid almoſt lay all J am worth of it. 
My vigons are ſo frequent and ſtrong 


upon this occaſion, that I have not only 
poſſeſſed the lot, but diſpoſed of the mo- 


ney which in all probability it will ſell 


for. This morning in particular I let 
up an equipage which I look upon to 


be the gayeſt in the town; the liveries 
are very Lich, but.not gaudy. I ſhould: 


be very glad to ſee a ſpeculation or two 
upon lottery, ſubjets, in which you 
would oblige all people concerned, and 


in particular your moſt humble ſervant, 
agen GOSLING, 


P. 8. Dear Spec, if I get the 12,000 


und, I will make thee a handſome 
reſent, . we 5 


2 4 


After having wiſhed my correſpon-, 
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nude why he ſhould thus ſet his heart 


dent god luck, and thanked him for his 
intended kindneſs, I ſhall for this time 


diſmiſs the ſubje& of the lottery, and. 


only obſerve that the greatef part of 


mankind are in ſome degree guilty of my 


friend Goſling's extravagance, We are 


apt to- rely_upon future proſpects, and 25 


become really expenſive while we . are 


only rich in poſſibility. We live up to 
our expectations, not to our poſſeſſions, 
and make a figure proportionable to 
what we may be, nor what we are. We 
out- run our preient income, as not 


doubting to diſburſe ourſelyes gut of the 


profits of ſome future place, project, or 


reverſion that we have in view. It is 
through this temper of mind, which is 


ſo common among us, that we fee tradeſ 
men break, who have met with no miſ- - 
fortunes in their buſineſs; and men of - 
' eſtates: reduced to poverty, who have 


never ſuffered from loſſes or repairs,-te- 


occaſions romantic. generoſity, chimeri- 


cal grandeur, ſenſeleſs oſtentation, and 
generally ends in beggary and ruin. 


The man who will live above his preſent 
circumſtances, is in great danger of 
living in a little time much beneath 
them, or, as the Italian proverb runs, 
© The. man who lives by hope will die 


£.by,.bumpger,? 7 :, W 
Ta be an indiſpenſable. rule in 


It ſhou 
life, to contract our deſires to our pre- 
ſent condition, and whatever may be 
our expectations, tolive within the com- 


paſs of what we actually poſſeſs. It 


will / be time enough to enjoy an eſtate 


when it comes into our hands; but if 
wie anticipate our good fortune, we ſhall 


loſe the pleaſure of it when it arrives, 


and may poſſibly never poſſeſs what we 
have ſo fooliſhly counted upon. . 
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Stood the other day, and beheld a 2 © 
father ſitting in the middle of a - ſerve in his countenance different mo- 

/ Foo, with a large family of children tions of delight, as he turned his eye 
ge bx ens 2 8 N E 4 | Go Ks ; | WERE ET. bg 9 ? tow | Is ; 
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BONA-DICERE, ET LAUDARE FORTUNAS MEA, „ 
QuI GNATUM HABEREM TALI INGENIO PREADITUM. 


Tis, AnDs, Ac T. I. Sc. * 


* 


MEN AGREED IN COMPLIMENTING MF, AND APPLAUDED MY. GOOD FORy 
oN IN BEING, THE FATHER OF 80 TOWARDLY A SON. 


about him; and methought I could ob- 


. 4 
1 5 4 


nants, taxes, or law-ſuitss. In ſhort, it 
is this fooliſh ſanguine- temper, this de- 
pending upon contingent futurities, that 


15 . : 
71 
- F ; 
372 i 


The man is a perſon moderate in his de- 
ſũigns for their preferment and welfare; 
and as he has an eaſy fortune, he is not 
ſolicitous to make a great one. His el- 


2 


towards the one und the ether of them! 


deſt fon is a child of a very towardly 


' diſpoſition,” and as much as the father 


leves him, I dare ſay he will never be a 
Enave to improve his fortune. I do not 
know any man who has a juſter reliſh of 
lite than the perſon T am ſpeaking of, 
or keeps a better guard againſt the ter- 
Tors of want or the hopes of gain. It 
is uſual ip a crowd of children, for the 
parent to name out of his own flöck all 
the great officers of the kingdom. There 
is ſomething ſo very ſurprifing in the 
parts of a child of a man's own, that 
there is nothing too great to be expected 


from his endowments. I know a good 


woman who has but three ſons, and 
there is, the ſays, nothing ſhe expects 


with more certainty, than that ſhe ſhall 
ke one of them a biſhop, the other a 
judge, and the third a court-phyſician- 


The humour is, that any thing which 


can happen to any man's child, is ex- 


pected by every man for his 9wn. But 


LED _y 
et 


friend, whom I was going to ſpeak 


vain expectations, but has his eye more 


upon the virtue and diſpoſition of his 
children, than their eee or 
wealth. Good habits are what will cer- 
tainly improve a man's fortune and re- 
putation; but on the other ſide, affſuence 


of fortune will not as probably produce 


good affect ions of the mind. 


It is very natural far a man of a k ind 


5 7 


diſpoſition, to amuſe himſelf with the 
promiſes his imagination makes to him 


of the future condition of his children, 
and to repreſent to himſelf the figure th 


ſhall bear in the world after he has left 


*t, When his proſpects of this kind are 


-agreeable, his fondneſs gives as it were 


a longer date to his own-life ; and the 


ſurvivorſhip of a worthy man in his ſon 
Is a pleaſure ſcarce inferior to the hopes 


of the continuance of his own life. That 


man is happy who can believe of his 
ſon, that he will eſcape the follies and 


Indiſcretions of which he himſelf was 


\ 


guilty, and purſue and improve every 
thing that was valuable in him. The 


continuance of his virtue is much more 
to be regarded than that of his life; but 


it is the moſt lamentable of all refle&ions, 


to think that the heir of a man's fortune 


* 


THE SPECTATOR: | Oh, 
. friends, alienated from the fame” inte- 3 


being extinct. 


does not flatter himſelf with ſuch 


reſts, and a promoter of every thing 


which he himſelf diſapproved. An eſtate 


in poſſeſſion of ſuch a ſuceeſſor to a good 
man, is worſe than laid waſte; and the 
family, of which he is the head, is in a 
more deplorable condition than that of 


\ 
k 
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When T viſit the agreeable ſeat of my 
honoured friend Ruricola, and walk 
from room to room revolving many 
pleaſing occurrences, and the expreiſions 
of many juſt ſentiments I have heard 
him utter, and ſee the booby his heir in 

ain while he is doing the honours of 
bis houſe to the friend of his father, the 
heavineſs it gives one is not to be ex- 
preſſed. Want of genius is not to be 
imputed to any man, but want of hu- 
manity is a man's own fault. The fon 
of Ruricola (whoſe life was one conti- 
nued ſeries of worthy actions and gen- 


- tleman-like inclinations) is the'compa- 


nion of drunken clowns, and knows no 
ſenſe of praiſe but in the flattery he re- 
ceives from his own ſervants; his plea- 


Fares are mean and inordinate, his lan- 


guage baſe and filthy, his behaviour 
rough and abſurd. Is this creature to 
be accounted the ſucceſſor of a man of 
virtue, wit, and breeding? At the ſame 
time that I have this melancholy pro- 


or at the houſe.where I miſs my old 
| 


iend, I can go to a gentleman's not 
far off it, where he has a daughter who 
is the picture both of his body and mind, 
but both improved with the beauty and | 
modeſty peculiar to her ſex. It is ſhe 
who fupplies the loſs of her father to the 


world; ſhe without his name or fortune, 


is a truer memorial of him, than her 
brother Who ſucceeds him in both. Such 
an offspring as the eldeſt fon of my 
friend perpetuates his father in the ſame 
manner as the appearance of his ghoſt 
would; it is Indeed Ruricola, but it is 
Ruricola grown frightful. 

I know not to what to attribute the 
brutal turn which this young man has 
taken, except it may be to a certain ſe- 
verity and diſtance which his father uſed 
towards him, and might, perhaps, have 
occaſioned a diſlike to of 
life which were not made amiable to him 
by freedom and atfability. WEE Ve 
We may promiſe ourſelves that no 
ſuch excreſcence will appear in the fa- 


mily of the Cornelii, where the father 
ws fortune lives with his ſons like their eldeſt bo-: 


10ſe modes of 


Li 
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he is the wifeſt man of their acquaintance. 
As the Cornelii are eminent traders, 


their good' correſpondence with each 


other is-uſeful to all that know them, as 


well as to themſelves ; and their friend- 
| Mp, good-will, and kind offices, are 
di 


diſpoſed of jointly as well as their for- 
tune, ſo that no one ever obliged one of 


them, who had not the obligation mul- 


tiplied in returns for them all. | 
It is the moſt beautiful object the eyes 


of man can behold, to ſee a man of worth 


and his: ſon live in an intire unreſerved 
correſpondence. The mutual kindneſs 
and affection between them give an in- 
expreſſible ſatis faction to all who know 
them. It is a ſublime pleaſure which 


ancreaſes by the participation. It is as 


ſaered as friendſhip, as pleaſurable as 


love, and as, joyful as religion. This 


ſtate of mind does not only diſſipate 


ſorrove, which would be extreme with- 


out it, ; but. enlarges pleaſures which 
would otherwiſe be contemptible. The 
moſt indifferent thing has it's force and 


beauty when it is ſpoke 158 kind father, 


and an inſignificant trifle has it's weight 
vrhen offered by a dutiful child. I know 
not how to expreſs it, but I think I may 
call it a tranſplanted ſelf- love. All the 


enjoyments and ſufferings which a man 


meets with are regarded only as they 
concern him in the relation he has to 
another. A man's very honour receives 


a new value to him, when he thinks 
that when he is in his grave, it will be 


had in remembrance that ſuch an action 
was done by ſuch a one's father. Such 
conſiderations ſweeten the old man's 


evening, and his foliloquy delights him 


when he can ſay to himſel. No man 


ny 


py . 


„„ 2, TRE WEETATONE 
Ea it for no other reaſon but that 


# 


ps 


© can tell my child his father was either 


, unmerciful or unjuſt: my ſon ſhall. 


© meet many a man who ſhall ſay to 


him“ J was obliged to thy father, 
ce and be my child a friend to his child 


5 fox ever. 


It is 
leave illuſtrious names or great fortunes 


to their poſterity, but they can very, 


much conduce to their having induſtry, 


probity,/valour, and juſtice: it is in every 
wer to leave his ſon the ho- 


man's | 
nour of deſcending from a virtuous man, 
and add the bleſſings of heaven to 
whatever he leaves him. I ſhall end 


this rhapſody with a letter to an excel- 
lent rr man of my acquaintances 
who has lately loſt a worthy father. | 


DEAR sin, 
Know no part o 


conſolation: I will not enter into it, 


not in the power of all men ta 


6 life more imperti- 4, 
nent than the office of adminiſtering 


— 


for I cannot but applaud your grief. 


The virtuous principles you had from 


that excellent man, whom you have loſt, 
have wrought in you as they ought, te 


make a youth of three and twenty inca- 
pable of comfort upon coming into poſ- 


ſeſſion of a great fortune. I doubt not 
but you wil honour his memory by a 
modeſt enjoyment of his eſtate; 
to triumph over his Pas by employing 
in riot, exceſs, and debauchery, what 


he purchaſed with ſo much induſtry, pru- 


dence, and wiſdom. This is the true way 
to ſhew the ſenſe you have of your loſs, 
and to take away the diftreſs of others 
upon the occaſion. You cannot recal 


your father by your grief, but you max 


revive him to his friends by your =o 
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MANKE SALUTANTUM TOTIS VOMIT ZZDIBUS. UNDAM.. - 
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H1S LORDSHITP'S PALACE, 'FROM/tT'S STATELY DOORS, 


' A FL@0D or LEVEE-HUNTING. MORKTALS POURS, 


faces and perſons which fill the ſtreets 


with buſineſs and hurry, it is no unplea- ive a -U 
ſant amuſement to make gueſſes at their  quiries betts diverfion for his thoughts, 
different purſuits, and Judge by their than thoſe whom we call good courtiers, 
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%S #$, HEN we look round us, and © countenances what it is that ſo anxiou! 
/ behold the ſtrange” variety of | engages their preſent attention. Of all 
this buſy crowd, there are none who 


would give a man inclined to ſuch in- 


ſcora 


* 


notice aceofdingly. 


=_ 
and ſuch as are aſſiduous at the levees of 
; t men. Theſe worthies are got into 
an habit of being ſervile with an air, and 
enjoy a certain yanity in being known 


for underſtanding how the world paſſes. 


In the pleaſure of this they can riſe 
early,'go abroad ſleek and well-drefled, 
-with no other hope or purpoſe, but to 
make a bow to a man in courtefavour, 
and be thought, by ſome inſignificant 
ſmile of his, not a little engaged in his 

- Intereſts and fortunes. It is wondrous, 
that a man can get over the natural exiſt- 


ence and poſſeſſion of his .own mind ſo 


far, as to take delight either in paying 
or receiving fuch cold and repeated civi- 
© lities: But what maintains the humour 
is, that outward ſhow is what moſt men 
purſue rather than real happineſs. Thus 
Leid the idol and idolater equally im- 
" poſe upon themſelves in pleaſing their 
zmaginations this way. But as there 


are very many of her majeſty's good 


ſubjects, who are extremely uneaſy at 
their own ſeats in the country, where all 
from the ſkies to the center of the earth 


is their own, and have à mighty long- 


ing to ſhine in courts, or to be partners 
in the power of the world; I ſay, for the 
benefit of theſe, and others who hanker 
after being in the whiſper with great 
men, and vexing their neighbours with 
the changes they would be capable of 


making in the appearance at a country 


ſeſſions, it would not methinks be amiſs 
to give an account of that market for 
-preterment, a great man's levee. 
_ » For ought I know, this commerce be- 
_ tween. the mighty and their ſlaves, ver 
juſtly repreſented, 'might- do ſo mh 
„as to incline the great to regard 
buſineſs rather than oſtentation; and 


make the little know the uſe of their 


time too well, to ſpend it in vain appli- 
cations and addreſſes. 3 


who gained ſo much reputation for his 
| Horary predictions, is ſaid to have had 
in his parlour different ropes to little 
bells which hung in the room above 
ſtairs, where the doctor thought fit to 
be oraculous. If a girl had been de- 
ceived by her lover, one bell was pulled; 
and if a peaſant had loſt a cow, the ſer- 
vant rung another. This method was 
kept in reſpect to all other paſſions and 
concerns, and the ſkilful waiter below 
ſifted the inquirer, and gave the doctor 
great man is laid after the fame manner, 


# 
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The famous doctor in Moorkields, 


| The levee of a 


/ 


| and twenty whiſpers, falſe alarits, and 


private intimations, paſs backward and 
forward from the porter, the valet, and 
the patron himſelf, before the gaping 
crew, who are to pay their court, are 
gathered together: when the ſcene is 
ready, the doors fly open and diſcover 
by Jordin; 8 
There are ſeveral ways of making this 
firſt appearance. You may be either 
half- dreffed, and waſhing yourſelf, which 
is indeed the moſt ſtately; but this way 


_ of opening is peculiar to military men, 


in whom there is ſomething graceful in 
expoſing themſelves naked; but the po- 
liticians or civil officers, have uſually 
affected to be more reſerved, and preſerve 
a certain chaſtity of deportment. Whes 
ther it be hieroglyphical or not, this dif- 
ference in the military and civil liſt, I 
will not ſay, but have ever underſtood. 


the fact to be, that the cloſe-miniſter is 


buttoned up, and the brave officer open- 
breaſted on theſe occaſions 
However that is; I humbly conceive 
the buſineſs of a levee is to feceive the 
acknowledgments of a multitude, that a 
man is wile, bounteous, valiant, and 
powerful. When the firſt ſhot of eyes 
is made, it is wonderful to obſerve how 
much ſubmiſſion the patron's modeſty 
can bear, and how much ſervitude the 


client's ſpirit can deſcend to. In the vaſt 


multiplicity of buſineſs, and the crowd 


about him, my lord's parts are uſually 


ſo great, that to the aſteniſhment of the 
whole aſſembly, he has ſomething to 
ſay to every man there, and that ſo ſuit- 
able to his capacity, as any man may 
judge that it is not without talents that 


men can arrive at great emploꝝments. 


IJ have known a great man aſk a flag-. 
officer which way w \ | 
commander of horſe the preſent price of 


coats, and a, ftock-jobber at what diſ- 


count ſuchꝭ a fund was, with as much 
eaſe às if he had been, bred to each of 
thoſe ſeveral ways of life. Now this is 
extremely. obliging ; for at the ſame 
time that the patron informs himſelf of 


matters, he gives the perſon of whom 
he inquires, an 4 to exert 
d 


himſef. What adds to the pomp of 
thoſe interviews is, that it is performed 
with the greateſt ſilence and order ima- 
ginable. The patron is uſually in the 


" midſt of the room, and ſome humble 
Sr Ae him a whiſper, which his 


lordſhip anſwers aloud “ It is well. 
pinion.” Pray 


Ves, I am of your inf | 
ERS 5 c inform 
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was the wind, a 


c ER ot Pe 
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1 ls; rſelf further, may be 
4 ſure of yo in it, k po a 

man is diſmiſled ; and my lord can * 
bimſelf to u bufineſe of a quite different 


nature, and off- hand gives as an 


_ wy 
e. chief point is to keepcin/gene- 
rals ; and if there be any thing offered 


that i is particular, to be in haſte. 


£ * at were. not. only infatuated with 


Ih pal. they could think of i 


poſſibly know how to 
yet may tear his heart into ten thouſand honour, but 
Terres, To be . s mirth, n not bare ſo * deference to him 


Such⸗a. one; to the ea And 


ut we are now in the height, of the 
bea and BY. lord's; da qv have all 
ir whi pers round to keep up the 

farce of the thing, and! the dum gy 5 
is become. more general. 
eye to that corner, and there to Mr. 


did you come to town? And perhaps 


juſt before he nods: to another; and en- 


| tags: With him—* But, Sir, I am lad 
or ſee kg owns I think of it. Each | 


0 f thols are ppy ſor the next four and 
twenty hours; and thoſe who bow in 
rank s undiſtinguiſhed, and by dozens, 


IN at a time, think they have very good 
- ae ſpekts if they may hope to arrive at | 


notices. hal f f year, hence. 1 


he ſatĩriſt 7455 there 1s 8 | 

| mon foo enſe in high fortune; and one 
think to-behold à levee, that the the 
diſpatched 


they believed 
elle how. is 
ofing 


wp Nenn and nk * e a 


1 Far, but alſo that the 
low were ſeized too; 
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two letters which ohſerve upon 


| faults that are eably, cured both in love 
and friendſhip. In the latter; as far as 

it merelyreg 
ſion who l viſiting an agreeable. 
friend is puniſhed in the very tranſgreſ- 
| ſion; for a good companion is not found 


— converſation, the per- 


in every room we go into. But the 


caſe of Love is of a more delicate na- 
tute, and the anxiety is inexpreſſible if. 
every little inſtance of kindneſs is not 
reciprocal. There are things in this 


ſort of commerce which. there are not 
words to expreſs, and à man may not 
ſent What 


n 


one liſtening, 


He caſts his 


e 30113 oy in ux nor Lap "KING: BREAST» 


| . 15 uE 2 paper wall conſilt of 


character of a. Wife. 
what is the reaſon of a man's grief, if 
it be heavy as it is. Her unhappy man A 


* I 


es Bop nE arc 8 Aron. e 


degree a a e 1 thi 
ppy but > dineld: — But ee ng 
weakneſs of our nature, that when men 


are a little exalted in their condition, 
they immediatelyconceive they have ad 
y great man-is obliged to. 


ditional ſenſes, and their capacities en- 
larged not only above other men, but 
above human comprehenſionĩ itſelf. Fh 

it is ordinary to lee a great man att 
bow to one at 2 diſtances 
and to 


ſtant.: A girl in new ribbands-is.not, 


more taken with herſelf, nor does e 
betray more apparent coquetries, than 

even a wiſe man in ſuch a elgrumaianga In, 

when of. courtſhip. Ido not know an rey i wr 


that I ever thought io very diſtaſt 
as the affectation which is record 


Gade, to wit, that he would 4e to 8 


three ſeveral writers at the lame timg. 


This was an ambition below the great- 


neſs and candour of his mind. He in- 
deed (if man had pretenſions 
greater or 4 ties than any other mort 
was the 


manner of our being. And it appe 
from the very nature of thin 
there . be oy .thing ings, cha 

in the di 

levee; but the whole. ſeems ta be à con 


Þpiracy of a ſet of ſervile flaves, to _ = | 
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anattentiveds his diſcourſe, or to inter- | 
rupt either with ſomething” that argues 


A diſinclinat ion to be entertained. by 


him, has in it ſomething ſo tifagreeable, = 


that the utmoſt ſteps which may be 


made in farther enmity. cannot give 


greater torment. The gay Corinna, 


who ſets, up for an indifference and be- 
coming heedleſſneſs, gives her huſband 


all the torment imaginahle out of mere 


inſolence, with this peculiar vanity, that 


ſhe is to look as gay a8 à maid. in the 


is convinced that ſhe means him no diſ- 
ines to death hecauſe ſne 


5 | 28 


to a third at the fam e in- 


rſon; but ſuch a way af. act \ 
ing is childiſh, and inconſiſtent —— fo. ry 


rat ion of a — 


It is no matter ; 
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Author of the 0 owing: 


1 Have read your p 


tions 5 
who will not condsſcend to convince. 


. our circumſtance, 


s of it. The 
letter is per- 
Plexed with an injury that is in a degree 
yet leſs criminal, and yet n "of 
the utmoſt unkapyinols. 25 


# z * 
* 1 Fa N. e 
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MR. SPECTATOR, 1 5 


to Jealouſy, and deſire your advice in 


| ns caſe, which you will ſay is not com- 


I have à wife, of whoſe virtue I 


pro not in the leaſt doubtful ; yet I- can- 
not be ſatisfied ſhe loves me, which 


| Lale me as great uneaſineſs as being 
= lt 


y the other way would do. 
t whether I am not yet more miſera- 
le than in that caſe, for ſhe keeps poſ- 


27 aden of my heart, without the return | 


ef bers. I would deſire your obſerva- 


in ſome women 


rheirhuſpands of their innocence or their 


love, but are wholly 8 of what 


r men make 


refle&ions' the 1 
fo they cannot call it 


their conduct, 


: eriminal, when — the an time a little 


of behaviour, or regard to 
thew am inclination. to 


hey they are 


ilt, who care not whett 
5 wife does 


thought guilty or not? If my wi 


the moſt ordinary thing, as viſiting her 
| kiſter, or taking the air with her mother, 
it is? always carried with the air of a 
ſecret: then ſhe will ſometimes tell“ a 
thing of no conſequence, as if it was 


only want of memory made her conceal 
it before; and this is-only to dally with 
my anxiety. I have complained to her 

of this behaviour in the gentleſt terms 
criiginable, andbeſecched her not to uſe 
him, who deſired only to live with her 


Rke an indulgent friend, as the moſt 


moroſe and unſociable kutband: in the 
world. It is no eaſy matter to deſcribe 


with this N that it might be 
eaſily men and yet no remedy en- 
deavoured. She reads you, and there 
is a phraſe or two im this letter which 


mme will know came from me. If we 

ee enter into an eee which may f 

dend to our future quiet by your means, 
2 e our or Saks, 


Iknow 


ſhould have 


; pleaſe them, 
- would make them intirely at-eaſe. Do no 

not fuck women deferve all the mifin- 
ter pretation vhieh they neglect to avoid? 
Or are they not in the actual practice of 


in the dog- days 
indolent; in 


t it is miſerable. 


will lend me your a 
him, which will 


$3 e 


TH E 8p ECTATOR. 


mean time I am (as en Lean itf 


this 1 conditten be any thing) 
nts 5 is en i 
ee ble frvant. 5 
rep £4; VI9 6 uf Bin 
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IVE me leave to make y you a pre- 


which N 8 ſent of a character not yet deſcribed 


in your papers, which is that of a man 
-who treats his friend with theſame odd 
RG which a fantaſtical female tyrant 


actiles towards her lover. AJ have for 


time had a friendſhip * with one of 
thoſe" mercurial: perſons: the rogue I 
know loves me, 
my 1 him to uſe me as he 
We ars by turns the am 

— and the-greateſt er 
Sable Suscin Jou wou think us us 
inſeparable at other times he avoids me 


for a long 18 yet neither he nor E 


know n we meet next by 
chance, be ts arhavey: he has not ſeen 


me, is impatient for an ap Iintment the 
ſame ne. Þ and S expect he 


has ſat readin 

oſt; ſmoaking his p 
ſel om cares for; and ſtaring about him 
in company with whom he has nothing 
ts do, as It he wondered how he came 


theres, 
tren 88 68 you the 


the news, when there is 


That 1 
more fully, I ſhall wp rene ſome ſhort 
minutes I haye taken of him in my al- 


manack: ſince laſt ſpring ;; for you muſt 
know there are-certain ſeaſons in the 


year, according to ychich. I will not ſay 


our friendſhip, but the enjoyment of it 
riſes or falls. In March and April he 


was as. various as the weather; in May 
and part of June I found him the f right- 


lieſt beſt· humoured fellow in theworld'z 
she was much upon the 
ptember very agreeable, 
but very buſy; and ſince the glaſs fell 
laſt to changeable, he has nude three 


appointments: with me, and broke them 
every one. However Fhave good hopes 


of him this winter, eſpecially if you 
ance to reform 
be a great eaſe and plea 
ure 8 Siry 


O's; 97 N by 
ng e 5 Pp hs 


yet takes advantage of 


ept it, T have known him : 
flip away to another place; where he 


pipe, Which he 


Tour moſt humble fervant: 5 
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: 1 5 ER Ei ſtory inghe Arabian 
„ Ie Nights Tales of a king who had 


b | lon pers 199 under an ill habit of 


| the. fable, a-phyfician.cured him by the 
5 ' following method: he took an hollow 
a 2 Man ö 1 5 r ſeveral 
drugs; after h e cloſed it up ſo 
artificially cher nothing appeared. l. 
_ likewiſe:toak-a mall, and after havin 
_ -hollowed the handle and that part which 
| ſtrikes the ball, be incloſed in them ſe- 
MN vrral drugs after the fame manner as in 
5 the ball: itſelf. | He then ordered the 
„ ſultan, who was his patient, to exerciſe 
„ himſelf early in the morning with theſe 
5 rightly prepared inſtruments, until ſuch 
| time as he ſhould ſweats when, as the 
= | Rory goes, the vittue of the medicaments 
peripiring through the wood, had ſo 


+ medies ey phocin At length, fays 


an influence on the ſultan's con- 
ftitution, that they cured him of an in- 
diſpoſition which all the compoſitions 

he had taken inv-ardly had not been 
able to remove. This eaſtern allegory 

is ſinely contrived to ſhew us how be- 
| neficial bodily Jabout is to health, and 
chat exerciſe is the moſteffeyal phyſic. 
J have deſcribed in my hundred and 
fifteenth paper, from the general ſtruc- 
ture and mechaniſm of an human bo- 
dy, how abſalutely neceſſary exerciſe is 
for it's preſervation: 1 ſhall in this 
oe recommend a great-preſervativeof 
health, which in many caſes produces 
dhe ſame effects as exerciſe, and may in 
ſome meaſure ſupply it's place, where 
e wan of exerciſe are wanting. 
Fhe preſervative I am ſpeaking: of is 
temperance, which has thoſe partięular 
advantages above all other means ot 
health, that it may be practiſed by all 
_ ranks and conditions, at any ſeaſon, or 
in any place. It is a kind of regimen 
1 man may put himſelf, 
without interruption to buſineſs, ex- 
pence of money, or loſs of time. If 

_ exerciſe throws off all ſuperfluities, tem- 
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her force and vigour; if exerciſe diſſi- 


— ALVES it. * Shes: a . 4 | . 
- Phyſic, for the. moſt part, is nothing 


temperance. Medicines are indeed ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary in acute diſtempers, - 


of exerciſe and temperance, there would 
be but little occa 


ing, cupping, bleeding, are ſeldom of 


in countermining the cook and the vint- 


of meal? Would not he have 8 the — 
his ſervants to tie down hig hands, 
he ſeen him devour fowl, fi 
ſwallow oil and vinegar, wines 
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if 


peranceprevents them; if exerciſeclears - 
the veſſels, temperance neither ſatiates 
nor overſtrains them ; if exerciſe ralſes 
proper ferments in the humour, and 
prqmotes the circulation of the blood, 
temperance gives nature her full play; 
and enables her to exert herſelf in ali 


— * 


pates a growing diſtemper, temperance / 
elſe but the ſubſtitute of exerciſe an 


that cannot wait the flow operations of, 
theſe two great inſtruments of health 
Hut did men live in an habitual courſe 


le n for them. A 
cordingly we find that thoſe parts of te 
world are the moſt healthy, where they _ 
ſubſiſt by the chace; and that men lived 
longeſt when their lives were employec 15 
in hunting, and when they had littte 
food beſides what they caught. Bliſter:- 


uſe but to the idle and intemperate; as 
all thoſe inward applications.which are - 
ſo much in practice among us, are:;for 
the moſt part nothing elſe but expedients 
to make luxury conſiſtent with health, 
The apothecary is perpetually employeck 


ner. It is ſaid of Diogenes, that meet- 
mg Nee an who was going to - 
carried him home to his. friends, as one 

who was running into imminent danger, 

bad he not prevented him. Whatwould ©  - 
that philoſopher have-faid, had he been 2 
preſent at the gluttony of a modern 


maſter of a family mad, and have 


. - 


red e 1 
e . a 1 


ſpices; throw down ſallads of twenty 
ferent herbs, ſauces of an hundr | 
confections and fruits “ - 
3B numberſekc 


ingredients, 
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_ numberleſs ſweets and flavours ? What thirſt, whenever, any diſtemper or duty 
_-utinatural motions and counterferments of life may put her upon ſuck diffi- 
muſt ſuch a medley of intemperance culties ; and at the ſame time give her 


uce in the body For _ part, when an opportunity of extricating herſelf 


behold a faſhionable table ſet out in from her oppreſſions, and re overing the 


all it's magnificence, I fancy that I ſee ſeveral tones and ſprings of her diſtend- 


gouts and dropſies, fevers and: lethar- ed veſſels, Beſides that abſtinence well 


gies, with other innumerable diſtem- timed often kills a ſickneſs in embryo, 
Pers, lying in ambuſcade among the. and deſtroys the firſt eds of an indiſ- 
diſhes. „ pofition. It is obſerved by two or three 


Nature delights in the moſt plain and ancient authors, that Socrates, notwith- 


ſimple diet. Every animal but man ſtanding he lived in Athens during chat 


keeps to one diſh. Herbs are the food great plague, which has made ſo much 


of this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and fleſh of noiſe through all ages, and has been ce- 


that eomes in his way, not the 


madated to all perſons, and ſuch as is courſerof life, one would think the life 
6 _ of a philoſopher and the life of a man 
Tay of living, I would copy the follow- were of two different dates. For we 
Ing rules of a very eminent phyſician. - find that the generality of theſe wiſe men 
Make your whole repaſt out of one were nearer an hundred than fixty years 
dim. If you- indulge in a ſecond, of age at the time of their reſpective 
avoid drinking any thing ſtrong, until deaths.” 


ume time abſtain from all ſauces, or wards the procuring of long li! 
__ © atleaſt ſuch as are not the moſt plain ve meet with in a little book publiſhed 
and ſimple. A man could not be} by Lewis Cornaro the Venetian; which 


a third. Man falls upon every thing | lebrated at different timeb by ſuch'emi- 
| | | Mallet nent hands; I ſay, notwithitanding that 
fruit or èxcreſence of the carth, ſcarce a he lived in the time of this devouring 

© berry or a muſhroom can eſcape him.  peſtilence, he never caught the leaſt in- 


It is impoſſible to lay down any de- fection, whichtheſewrizers unanimouſly 


terminate rule for temperance, becauſe aſcribe to that uninterrupted tempe 
__ what is luxury in one may be tempe- which he always obſerved, - 
rance in anather ; but there are e A | | 5 
have lived any time in the world, who © obſervation which I hav often made, 
are not judges of their own conſtitu- 2 reading the lives of the philoſo-—- 


£ 2 


And here. 1 Sanne but wentem an 


PO, 


tions, ſo far as to know what kinds and phers, and comparing them with . any 


_ . What proportions of food do beſt agree feries of kings or᷑ great meu of the ſame 
with them. Were I to conſider my number. If we conſider theſe ancient 
readers as my patients, and to preſeribe ſages, a great part of Whoſe philoſophy 
nious 


ſuch a kind of temperance as is accom- conſiſted in a temperate and 


particularly ſuitable to our climate a 


« you have finiſhed your meal; at the ſtance of the efficaey of N * 


well guilty of gluttony, if he ſtuck to I 'the rather mention, becauſe it is of 


ttzheſe few obvious and eaſy rules. In undoubted credit, as the late Venetian 
che firſt caſe, there would be no variety ambaſſador, who was of the fame fami- 
of taſtes to licit his palate and occaſion ly, atteſted more than onge in conber- 
exceſs; nor in the ſecond, any artificial ſation, When He reſided in England, 


ovocatives torelieve ſatiety, and ereate Cornaro, who was the author of the lit- 


* 


4 a falſe appetite. Were to preſcribe a tle treatiſe I am mentioning, was of an 
rule for drinking, it ſnhould be formed infirm conſtitution, until abo 


upon a ſaying quoted by Sir William when dy obſtinately pęrſiſting in an exact 


Temple The firſt glaſs for myfelf, courſe of temperance, he recovered 4 
the ſecond for my friends, the third perfect ſtate of health; inſomuch that at 
f for good- humour, and the fourth for fourſcore he publiſhed his book, which 
1 mine enemies. But becauſe it is im- has been tranſlated into Engliſh under 
poaſſible for one who lives in the world the title of Sure and certain Methods 
to diet himſelf always in ſophiloſophical- of attaining a long and healthy Life. 


2 manner, I think every man thould He lived to give athird and fourth edi- 


” 4 
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have his days of abſtinence, according tion of it, and after having paſſed his 


as his conſtitution will permit. Theſe hundredth year, died without pain or 


are great reliefs to nature, as they qua- agony, and like one who falls aſleep. 
8 F with hunger and The treatiſe I mention has been taken 
4 5 7 > "> : 5 ö i 28 ? 1 n 085 | | Who te 95 98 . notes 12 
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But the moſt. remarkable in- 


out forty, 
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notice of by ſeveral eminent authors, Having this paper as a ſequel: 
add is eee, ries ſpirit of chear e gs iſe, I have not here 
fulneſs, religion, and good ſenſe, as are - confidered temperance as it is à moral 
the natural concomitants of temperancs virtue, which I ſhall make the ſubject 
and ſobriety. The mixture of the old of a future ſpeculation, but only as it ib 
man in it is rather a recommendation the means of health, ot 
Wann t 88 ; 
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MR. 8PECTATORy/, '' | ' © - ſomething reſtleſs in it, which a man 
HERE is a particular fault which who lives in a ſeries of temperate meals, 
| 1  Thaveohblſerycd in moſt of the mo- friendly converſations, and eaſy flum- 
| ; its in all ages, and that is, that they bers, gives himſelf no trouble about. 
are always profeſſing themſelves and While men of refinement are talking of 
teaching others to be happy.. This ſtate tranquillity, he poſſeſſes it. 
is not to be arrived at in this life; there- _ What ! would by theſe broken ex- mw 
fore I would recommend to you to talk preſſions recommend to you, Mr. Spec- 4. 
in an humbler ſtrain/ than your prede- tator, is, that. you would ſpeak of the _ 
_ ceffors haye done, and inftead of pre- way of life, which plain men may pur- 
Fo wr e happy, inftru& ys only to ſue, to fill up the ſpaces of time with ſa- 
de eaſy. The thoughts of him who tisfa&ion., It is a lamentable circum- 
would bediſcreet and aim at practicable ſtance, that wiſdom, or, as you call it, 
things, 'ſhould turn upon 7 9 our philoſophy, ſhould furniſh ideas only for 
pain rather than promoting our joy.” the learned; and that a man muſt be 2 
5 Great inquietude is to be avoided, but philoſopher to know how ed com away 
great felicity is not to he attaiged. The his time agreeably. It would therefore 
k Breat leſſon is equanimity, a regularity be worth your pains to place in an hand- 
2 7 of ſpirit, which is a little above chear- ſome light the relations and affinities 
| fulneſs, and below mirth, Chearfulneſs among men, which render their con- 
. is always to be ſupported if à man is verſation with each other ſo grateful, 
b | out of pain, but mirth to s prudent man that the higheſt talents give but an im- 
. | ſtiould always be ncxidentat3 it ſhould eee e in compariſon withthem. 
. | naturally ariſe out of the occaſion, and Vou may find deſeriptions and dif- _ 
the occaſion: ſeldom be laid for it; for courſes which will render the fire-fide. 
| thoſe tempers who want mirth to be of an honeſt artificer as entertaining as 
. pleaſed, are like the conſtitutions which your own club is to you. Good- nature 
| flag without the uſe of brandy. There- has an endleſs ſource of pleaſures in it; 
: fore, I lay, let yoùr precept be Be and the repreſentation of domeſtic life 
© eaſy:* That mind is diffolute and in- filled with it's natural gratifications 
= governed, which muſt be hurried out of (inttead of the neceſſary vèxations which _ 
Ex: n by loud laughter or ſenſual plea- are generally inſiſted upon in the wri⸗ : be 
"A ſure, or elſe be wholly unactiye. * tings of the witty) will be a very good 
4. | © There are à couple of old fellows of office to ſociety. 5 . 
, my acquaintance who meet every dax Phe viciffitudes of labour and reſt in 
and ſmoke a pipe, and by their mutual the lower part of mankind make their 
7 love to each other, though they have being paſs away with that ſort of reliſh 


1 bdeen men of buſineſs and buſtle in the which we expreſs by the word Comfort; 
: world, enjoy a greater tranquil ity than and ſhould be treated of by you, Woo 
- either could have worked himſelf into are à Spectator, as well as ſuch ſubjefts , _ - > 
; | by ag «chapter of Seneca. Indolence which appear indeed more ſpeculative, 
* 0 body and mind, when we aim at no. but are leſs inſtructive. In a word, 
_——— more, is very frequently enjoyed; but Sir, Iwonldhave you turn your thoughts 

| the very inquiry after happineſs has to the advantage of fuch as WIE TSR 


arts vrhich lead to tran 


moſt knowledge and exterity. 


E ; E 


2 and thew that! 6mplieity, inno- 
cence, induſtry, and tempera 
ilhity, as much 
as learning, wiſdom, knowledge, and 


_ contemplation, . I am, Gr your moſt is aſkin 
; rms Gears 48 x OAT 
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1 Am the young woman whom you 
did ſo bury 


treſs of the fan, and uſe it with the ut. 
Indeed 
the world, as malicious as it is; will 
allow, that from an hurry of laughter I. 
recollect myſelf the moſt Rt ddenly, make 
2 a and let fall my Ws, before 
me, Got 2 my fan at the ſame inſtant, 
the beſt of any woman in England. I 


am not a little deligbted that F have had 


your notice and approbation; and how-. 
ever other young women may rally me 


out of envy, I triumph in it, and de- 
mand a place in your triendſhip. Yo 
| mult therefore permit me to lay before 


vou the preſent ſtate of my mind. 1 
was reading your * of the ninth 
inſtant, and thought the circumſtance 


dpf the aſs divided between two bundles 


os hay which equally affected his ſenſes, 
me piety Yeah chm my rouge 


urin RIXATUR 91. LANA TIT 'CAPRINA, ET 
' PROPUGNAT NUGIS ARMATUS': SCILICET, 


uE errerareh. 


nce, bare amextremelyenamoured with two 


| ice to ſome time ago, 
in acknowledging that Tam perfect miſ- 


Nc Vn. rorspav, OCTOBER. 16. 


condition: for you are to Row = 
you 
lemen who at this time pretend to 
me. One muſt hide nothing honey ohe 
advice, therefore I will own 


to ybu that I NN (ery; amorous and very 


coyetous. ' ang 5 lover Will is veryrich, 


and my lover Tom very handſome. I 
can have either of io when I pleaſe : 


hut-when I debate the queſtion in my 


” 
ö * E 7 1 4 ; 


own mind, I cannot take Tom for fear 
of loſing Will's eſtate z, nor enter u 2 
Will's eſtate, and bid adieu to I 
perſon, . I am very young, and yet 1 0 
onè in the world, dear Sir, has the main 
chance more in her head than my- 
ſelf. Tom is the gayeſt, tke blitheſt 
creature! He dances well; is very civil 
and diverting at all hours and ſeaſons. 
Oh, he is the joy of my eyes ! But then 
gain, Will is ſo very rich and carefut _ 
of the main. How many pretty dreſſes 
ties Tom appear in to c me} But 
then it immediately. eccurs to me, — 
a man of his circumſtances is ſo much 
the poorer, | Upon the, whole, I have. 
at laſt examine both thele defires of 
love and avarice, and upon ſtrictly 
welghing the matter, I begin to think I 
ſhall be covetous longer than fond; 
therefore if you have nothing to ſay to 


the contrary, I ſhall take Will. Alas, 


r 9 0 1 humble ſervant, 
Yo © BivDy Ck 
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81 iu, PRIMA FIDES3 ET VERE QUOD PLACET, UT NON 
- ACRIT.ER ELATREM, 'FRETIUM TAS AL TERA SORDET, 
__-AMB1GITUR QUID ENIM? CASTOR SC3ATs AN 'DOC1L1S PLUS, _ 
endeten anden MELIUS VIA DUCAT, AN APPI, Pre 
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Hon. Er. ul. LI B. Is VER. 15, 


our $TRIVES ron . AND For Toys CanTENDs: 


k is IN EARNEST5 WHAT HE SAYS, DEFENDS? - |» be A IR 


3 TN Y SHOULD Nor PE TRUSTED, RIGHT OR WRONG, 


vr DERARR'D THE FRERDOM OF MY 
« AND NOT AWI WHAT 1 PLEASE: To 


TONGUE, 
ART WITH e, 


Irix ANOTHER LIFE TOO MEAN A PRICE," | 
Int QUESTION IS prRAY, WHAT P=—WwHY, WHICH CAN voler, 
won ports, on eren; KNOWING MOST 4 | 


. WHETHER THRO” NUMICUM BEN'T AS GOOD . 
o FAIR nyo vein, AS THE: en ROAD. 


ys... 


VERY mY a man pes through 
and way of life he ingages in, gh. 
oo 


9 to it, which it will re- 


rticular vice or imperkection na- 


Sante. 75 1 5 
; 4 


| 8 his niceſt care to avon The fc. 


veral weakneſſes, to which youth, old 
age, and manhood, are expdſed, Have 


I knee been 20 down by many __ | 


oe? ol — 8 
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hiloſophers; but Ido 


thor. who has treated of thoſe ill habits 
men/arg ſubjet᷑t to, not fo much byrea- 
ſon of their different ages and tempers 
as the particular profeiſion or buſineſs 


in whichtheywereeducated and brought 


my 44 * Ry F 


45 up. 4 1 $6.5! 5 E. TEES 
LI uam the more ſurpriſed: to find this 


animadvert more at la 
ticular fault each profeſſion is moſt in- 


their 6wn' proper 


ſubject ſo little touched on, ſince what 


I am here ſpeaking of is ſo apparent, as 


not to eſcape the moſt vulgar obſerva· 
tion. The buſtneſs men are chieflyicon- 
verſant in, does not only give a certain 


% 


_ eaſt or turn to their minds, but is very 


often apparent in their outerard beha- 


- viour,: and ſome of the moſt. indifferent 
actions of their lives. It is this ai? dif- 


fuſing itſelt over the whole man, which 


helps us to find aut a perſon at his firſt. 


appearance; ſo that the moſt careleſs ob- 


* ſerver fancies he can ſcarce be miſtaken 
in the carriage of à feaman or the gait 


of a taylor. CSF HI} uf | 
Tus liberal arts, though they may 
poſſibty have leſs effe& on our external 


mien and behaviour, make ſo deep an 
.  impreflion; on the mind,: is very apt 
Wc gs 


to bend it wholly one way ?: 
The mathematician will take little 
leſs than demonſtration in the moſt com. 


mon diſcourſe, and the ſchoolman is ue 


great a friend to definitions and ſyllo: 


giſms. The phyſician and divine are 


often heard to dictate in private com- 
panies with the ſame authority which 


they exerciſe over their patients and dif. 


ciples; while the lawyeris putting caſes 


* 


ſof every thing tat occur... 
I may poſſibly ſome time or other 
on the par- 


and raiſing matter for diſputation out 


feed with; but ſhall at preſent. wholly 
apply myſelf to the cure of what I lait 
mentioned, namely that ſpirit of ſtrife 
and contention in the converſations of 
gentlemen of the long robe. | 


' This is the more ordinary, becauſe 


theſe gentlemen regarding argument as 
p. province; and very 
often making ready - money of it, think 
it unſafe to yield before company. They 
are ſhewing in common talk how zea- 


pbouſly they could defend a cauſe in court, 
and therefore frequently forget to keep 


that temper which is abſolutely requi- 
fite to render converſation pleaſant and 
inſfructive. e e p wy 
Captain Sentry puſhes this matter ſo 
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nn 
Of the poets ok h 
not remembet᷑ to have met with any au- 


— 


far, tliat I have heard him ſay, he has 


rable compan ß) 1 8 
The captain, who is a man of good 
ſenſe, but dry converſation,” was laſt 


night giving me an account of a diſ-— 


courle;' in which he had lately been en- 


gaged with «young wrangler dee, 


was giving my opinion,“ ſays the 
captain, without - apprehending | any 
£Uebate that might ariſe from it, of a 
« general's. behaviour in à battle that 
Vas fought ſome" years before either 


© the Templar or myſelf were borm. 
The young lawyer immediately too 


me up and byreaſoning above a quar- 
ter of an hour upon a ſubject which T 


ſaw he underſtood nothing ef, endesa 


voured to ſhew me that my opinions 
„Were ill- grounded. Upon which,” ſays 


the captain, te avoid any farther con 


e teſts I told him, that truly I had not 
conſidered thoſe ſeveral argumente 
rhichi he had brought againit me; and 


* - 


*. thatithere might be a great deal in 


them Ay, but, f:ys my ana- 


140, %, there are ſeveral things te be 
* urgedl in favour of your o 
*. which you haye omitted; and 


of the queſtion, . Upon tkis, ſays the 
captain, I eame over to my firſt ſent» 
ments, and entirely acquieſced. in his 
reaſons for my ſo. doing. Upon 


*-which the Templar again recovered 


Ire,” and eonfuted botk 
5. hivaſelf and mea third time. In ſhort, 
ſays my friend, I found he was re- 
© ſolved to keep me at ſword's lengthy 
and never let me cloſe: with him, ſo 


that F had nothing left hut to hold my 
tongue, and give my antagoniſt free 
y, who T 


©. leave to ſmile at his vic | 
found, like Hudibras, „ could! til 
change ſides, and ſtill confute. 5 "4 


5% For my on part, 1 have ever re. 
garded our inns of court as nur ſeries of 
ſtæte ſinen and law -giters; which makes 
part of the town 


me often frequem that 
with great pleaſure. 


" Upon my es n Imely at ons of 


the moſt noted Temple coffee-houſes, I 


found the whole room, which was fult 
of young ſtudents, divided into ſeveral 


parties, each of which was deeply en- 


gaged in ſome controverſy. The ma- 
nagement of the late miniſtry was at- 
tacked and defended with great vigour; 
and ſeveral preliminaries to the Peace 
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inioth 
upon begun to ſhine on the other fide | 
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were nrx rejected by | cauſe he js not of your opinion: -—The 
others; thedemoliſhing of Dunkirk was intereſts, education, means, by - 
0 eagerly inſiſted on, and fo warmly which men attain their knowledge, are 
controverted, as had like to have pro- fo very different, that it is/ impoſſible 
duced a challenge. In ſhort, I obſeryed they ſhould all think alike ; and he has 
dtthat the deſire of victory, whetted with at leaſt as much reaſon to be angry wich 
55 the little prejudices of party and intereſt, you, as you with him. Sometimes, to 
generally carried the argument to ſuch. | Son yourſelf cool, it may be of ſervice 
A height, as made the diſputants ara to aſk-yourſelf fairly; what might have 
ſibly conceive an averſion towards each been your opinion, had you all the biaſes 
other, and part with the higheſt diſſa · of education and intereſt your adverſary 
. Fac: nan int” But if you contend 


= tis faction on both ſides. | 
[MW | The managing an argument hand- honour of victory alone, you 
1 ſomely being lo nice a point, and what may lay down this as an infallible-max- 
I have ſeen ſo very few excel in, I ſhall im, that you cannot make a mort falſe 
here ſet down a fe rules on that head, ſtep, or give your antagoniſts a greater 
which, among other things, I gave in advantage over you, than by falling into 1 


NY . writing to a young Kinſman of mine, a paſſio o. 
| who had made ſo great a proficiency. in When an argument is over, hoor | 
the law, that he began to plead in'com- many weighty. reaſons does à man re- 


| pany upon every ſubject that was ſtarted. - collect, which his heat and violence made 
Having the entire manuſcript by me, him utterly forget!!! 
J may, pe;haps, from time to time, It is yet more ablurd: to be angry 
publiſh ſuch parts of it as I ſhall think with a man becauſe he does not appre- 
kequiſite for the inſtruction of the Bri- hend the force of your reaſons, or give 
tiſh youth. What regards my preſent weak ones of his own. If you argue . 
| purpole is as follo-we‚sa?: for reputation, this makes your victory WF + 
/ __ _  .* Avoid diſputes as much as poſſible. . the eaſier; he is certainly im all reſpectss 
8 In order to appear eaſy and well-bred in an object of your pity, rather than 
* - converlation, you may aſſure yourſelf anger; and it he cannot comprehend 
ttmat it requires more wit, as well as what you do, you ought to thank Na- 
more good- humour, to improve than to ture has favours, Who has given 
_ contradiRt the notions of another: but if you ſo much the elearer underſtanding. 
Nou are at any time obliged to enter on Vou may pleaſe to add this gonſide - 3 
2 argument, give your reaſons, with ration, that among your equals no one 
= np the utmoſt coolneſs and modeſty, two values your anger, which only ,preys 
hs Eb things which ſcarce ever fail of making upon it's maſter; and perhaps you may M- 
| an impreſſion on the hearers. | Beſides; find-it is not very co — with 
if you are neither dogmatical, nor ſhew prudence or your eaſe, to puniſh your- 
either by your actions or words, that ſelf whenever you meet with a fool or {\ 
* you are full of yourſelf, all will the Knary e. 
more heartily rejoice at your |vitory: Laſtly, If you propoſe to yourſelf the 
Nay, ſhould you be pinched in your true end of argument, which is infor- 
argument, you may make your retreat matien, it may be a ſeaſonable check | 
it 11 with a very good grace: you were never to your paſſion ; for if you ſearch purel WMl_ 
my poſitive, and are now glad to be better after truth, it will be. almoſt/indifferent ; 
Wt.  - informed. This has made ſome approve to you where you ſind it. L cannot in 
o the Socratical way of reaſonings where this place omit an obſervation which I 
ns while, you ſcarce affirm any thing, you have often made, namely, that won | 
| can hardly be caught in an abſurdity; procures a man more eſteem, and- lets 
and though poſſibly you are endeavour- envy from the whole company, than if 
1 ing to bring over another to your opi- he chuſes the part of moderator, with- 
103 os which is firmly fixed, you ſeem out engaging directly on either ſide in a 
14 | e infoumation from him. diſpute.” This gives bim che character 
In order to keep that tem r which is of impartial, furniſhes. him with an op- 
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sio difficult, and yet ſo neceſſary to pre · portunity of liftingthipgs to the bottom, 
1 ſerve, you may pleaſe to conſider, that ſhewing 5 judgment, and of ſometimes 

„ gs. can be more unjuſt or ridieu- making handſome compliments to each 
lows, than to be angry with another be» of the contending parties. 1 Hall : 
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25 with him two or thi 
1 and is extremelj Tcandalized at 
the unreaſonableneſs of an huſband, or 


; Talley ts. let The, Cab alas 


you one caution; when, you haye gain 
a victory, do not puſh it too far; 1 is. 
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WE is a ſpecies of women, 
hom 1 ſhalt diſtinguiſſr by the 
dame of Salamanders. 
mander i is a kind of heroine in * 
that treads upon fire, and lives in 
midſt of flames without Golf hurt. A 
Salamander knows no diftin 
in thoſe ſhe conyerſes with, grows fa- 
miliar with a ſtranger at firſt ſi 705 and 
is not fo nafrow-ſpirited as 18 obſerve 
1 the perſon ſhe talks to be in 
breeches or petticoats. She admits a 


male viſitant to her bed-ſide, plays with 


him a whole ee . 1 12 55 walks 
ee hours by moon- 


the ſeverity of a parent, that would de-' 
Bar the ſs from ſuch innocent liberties. 
; Your Salamander is therefore à per. 


admireri of the Freneh 5882 breeding, 
and 2 great ſtickler for freedom in con- 
verſation, 
| lives in an invincible "tate of ſimplicity 
_ and: innocence ; her conſtitution is pre- 
ſerved in a kind of natural froſt; ſhe 
wonders what people meafi by tempta- 
tions, 
worſt, Her chaſtity is. engaged, in a 
7 ordeal, or fiery trials: like 
Salt Quee een Emma, tlie pretty innocent 


walks blindfold among burningplough- 
© So without being lcorched, or ling- | 
«db J. them. | 


It is not therefore fo the uſe of the 


Salamander, whether in a married or 


_ {ingle ſtate of life, that I deſign the fol- 


bang paper ; but for ſuch females only 


as are e of fleſh and blood, and 
1 fol e 8 to human fil 


4. fort! this part ef the far. ſer who 
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„ = ve, 1x8: 85 7, THE BRINDED. wor PROYORB, 
LETS And, WHEN RETREAT' Is vicroky, 3 
ausn oN, THOUGH, SURE Jo Digs, 


Now a Gala- 
_ poſſible what religion calls temp 


ion of ſex 


of one that might lea 


5 20 | the Orphan 
tual declaimer againſt jealouſy, and 
44 << ' [Trad n Kang . 705 
Diſfembling, ſubtle, cruel, and inconſtant: 


In ſhort, the Salamander 


+; ak my ve 
defies mankind to do their. 


the dang 


; Caſtile, being a man of more d 


wedlock.” 
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are not of the Wender Lind 15 
would moſt earneſtly adviſt them to 
obſerve a quite different conduct in their 
behaviour; and to aveid as much as. 
tations, 
and the world opportunities. . Did they. . 
but know how many thouſands of their 


{ex have been gradually betrayed from 


ine 25 4% to ruin and infanty; 
nd how many millions of ours have 
de n with flatteties; proteſtations, and 
earments, but 5 | 
perjury, and perfidiouſmeſs; they would 
ſhun like death the ver firſt a roaches | 
them into inex- 
tricable labyrinths of guilt and miſer 
I muſt ſo far give up the cauſe of 7 
male world, as to exhort the female 
ſex, in the „ of e in 


. 0 


Wie, a man talks of love, awith caution E 
im: 


e wee, he'll certainly deceive te, | 


Pf 


RY enla, > upon CS 5 
ſabje&, but ſhall et it wtha ſtory 
which. 1 lately heard from one of our 
paniſh officers, and which may ſhew. 
ra wo incurs. by too great 
familiarities with a male companion, 
An inhabitant of the kingdom of 


dinary prudence, . and of a grave com- 
re behaviour, determine a, about the 
ftieth cg of his age to enter upon 
In order. to make gh: waa 
eaſy in if, he caſt his eye upon a 2 
woman who had 1 . to recomme 
her but her bea 
her procuring Ip 
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2 voyage to the kingdom of Naples, 


where a great part of His eſtate lay. The periſh with it rather than loſe one who 
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erty by the wars, which. for ſome 
years have laid the whole country waſte. 
The Caſtilian having made his addreſſes 
to her and married her, they lived to- 


- "gother in perfect \happigeſs for ſome | 


time; when at length the huſband's 
affairs made it neceſſary for him to take 


wife loved him too tenderly to be left 


fell into the hands of an Algerine pirate, | 


behind him. They had not been a ſhip- 


board above a day, when they unluckily . 


who carried the whole company on 
More, and made them ſlaves. The 


_ - Caſtilian and his wife had the comfort 


to be under the ſame maſter ; "who 


© ſkeing how dearly-they loved one an- 


other, and gaſped after their liberty, - 


demanded. a moſt exorbitant price for 


their ranſom. The Caſtilian, though 


\ 


* — 


he would rather have died in ſlavery 


; Himſelf, than have paid ſuch a ſum as 
he found would go. near to ruin him, 


was ſo moved with compaſſion towards 


his 2 4 he ſent repeated e 40k 
bis friend in Spain (who. happened to 
dee his next relation) to ſell 1 


s ne on ell his eſtate, 
and tranſmit the money to him. His 


friend hoping that the terms of his ran- 


ſom might be made more reaſonable, 


and unwilling to ſell an eſtate which he 
himſelf had ſome proſpect of e : 
We &'\ 


0 formed ſo many delays, that three why 


years paſſed away without anything be- 
75 done for the 3 them at liberty. 


There happened to live a French re- 


negado in the ſame place where the Ca- 
ſtilian and his wife were kept priſonels. 
As this fellow had in him all the viva- 


city of his nation, he often . entertained 


the captives with accounts of his own 


adventures; to which he ſometimes add- 


ed a ſong or a dance, or ſomp other 


ry of mirth, to divert. them dur- 
g'theig connement, Ri acquaint- 
ance with the manners of the Al- 


| op enabled him ' likewiſe to do 


them ſeveral good offices. The Caſti- 


| lian, as he was one day in converſation | 
with this renegado, diſcovered to him 


the negligence and- treachery of his cor- 


reſpondent in Caſtile, and at the ſame 


time aſked his advice how he ſhould be- 


ther tolfi the renegado, that he found it 
would be jmpoſſible for him to raiſe the 
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ole of his eſtate. The renegado, 


| ts ur he himſelf might go over. - 
to di 
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having repfeſented to him that his 


Algerine maſter would, ever conſent "ag 
his releaſe upon fot "a eterice, at 
length contrived a method for the Caſti- 


pretence, at 


Han'ts make his eſcape in the habit of a 
The Caſtitian ſucgeeded in 
his attempt; and having ſold his eſtate, 
being afraid leſt the money ſhould miſ- 
carry by the way, and determining to: 


was much dearer to him than his life, 


he returned himſelf in a little veſſel that 


was going to Algiers. It is impoſſible . 
to deſeribe the joy he ſelt upon this oc- 


caſion, when he conſidered that he ſhould 


ſoon ſee the wife whom he ſo much loyed, 
and endear himſelf more to her by this 


7 ; on "* . i 


uncommon piece of generoſity, © 

The renegado,. during the huſband's 
abſence, ſo PE Lo wr? into the 
good. graces of his young wife, and ſo 
258 {a head with Fs of galläntry, 
that ſhe Wir thought him the fineſt 


ntleman ſhe had ever converſed with. 


Fo be brief, her mind as quite alie- 


nated from the honeſt Caſtilian, whom 
the was taught to look upon as a formal 
old fellow, unworthy: the poſſeſſion of 
ſo charming a creature. She had been 
inſtructed by the renegado how to ma- 
nage herſelf upon his arrival; ſo that 
ſhe received him with an appearance of 
the utmoſt love and gratitude, and at 
length perſuaded him to truſt their com- 


mon friend the renegado with the mo- 


ney he had brought over for their ran- 
ſom; as not queſtioning but he would 


beat down the terms of it, and nego- 


tiate the affair more to their advantage 
than they themſelyes could do. The 
good man admired her prudence, and 


" « 


tollowed her advice. I wiſh} could. 


conceal the ſequel of this ſtory, but ſince 


F cannot, I ſhall diſpatch. it in, as few 


words as poſſible. The Caftilian hav- 
ing ſlept longer than ordinary the next 
morning, upon his'awaking found his 
wife had left him: he im * 
and enquired after her, bat was told 
that ſhe was ſeen with the renegado 
about break of day. In a word, her 


lover having got all things ready for 
their n they n made their 


eſeape out of the territories of Algiers, 
carried away the money, and left the 


Kaye himſelf in that exigency : 5 captivity; who partly thro" 
the crue 


5 
. 


treatment of the incenſed-Al- 


the unkind uſage of his unfaithful wife, 
died ſome d months after. I. 
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ine his maſter, and partly through 
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rr following letters are written 
+2 with ſuch an air of ſincerity, that 
IJ cannot deny the inlerting of them: 


, 
- 


* 
1 * 


*PHOUGH you ane every chere is 


your britings a friend to women, 


1 


men in the choice of wives. If you 


\ 


would pleaſe to employ your thoughts 
upon that fubject, yon would eafily con- 
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1804 expoſtulate with Jou. cnn "1 
yours, I have choſen this way, by which 
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means I. can be at once revealed to you, 


3 


5 


or, if you pleaſe, lie concealed: * 11 


do not within few days find the effect 
which I hope from this, the whole af- 


a fair ſhall be burjed in oblivion. But / $36. 
do not remember that you have direct- alas! what am I going to do, when  _ 


you, that with all the paſſion which ever 


entered a tender heart, I know I'can ba- 


cCeive the miſerable condition many of niſh you from my fight for ever, hen 


us are in, who not only from the laws I am convinced that you have no incli- 


of cuſtom und modeſty are reſtrained nations towards me but to my dif- 


from making any advances towards our 


| Wiſhes, but are alſo from the cixcum- 


ſſance of fortune, ont of all hope of be- of life, to the opinion of à world, that 


Under all theſe diſadvantages, I am ob- profeſſed error and prejudice? You t e 
liged to apply myſelf to you, and hope I can obſerve that riches alone do not 
_ © ſhall prevail with you to print in your make you happy, and yet give up every. . 5 . 


ing addreſſed to by thoſe whom we love. 


very next paper the following letter, 


* 
! - 


which is a declaration of paſſion to one 


' honour. But alas! Sir, why ſhould you 


ſacrifice the real and eſſential happineſs - 


moves upon no other foundation, but 


thing elſe when it ſtands in competition 


with riches, Since the world.is-ſo bad, 


who has made ſome faint addreſſes to me that religion is leſt to ns filly women, 
for ſome time,” I believe he ardently and you men act generally upon princi- 


ce: 


he does not want diſcernment; he diſco» 


ainawares;:in ſuch a manner as has raiſed to make we your miſtreſs, or your wife, 


Joves me, but the incquality of my for- 


4 


tune makes him think he cannot anſwer to you without arguing from any thing” 
it to the world; if he pur ſues bis deſigns but what may be moſt ts your advan- 


by way of marriage; and T'believe, as 


ples of - profit and pleaſpre, I will talk 


tage as a man of the world. And 1 
will lay before you the ſtate of the caſey _ 


Iy conſidered: the mercetary-praftice-of am about to tell you that I love you? | 
| But after I have done fo, I am to afſure 


— 


vered me lookivg at him the other day ſuppoſing that you had it in your power _ 


his hopes of gaining me on terms the and hope to convince you that the letter 


what love and hanopr are, youwill par- full ſuppo 1 the ſcene was 
don me that Luſe no further arguments laid, and you were nom in expectation 


bim, whom I call Oroondates, becauſe was to meet you, and be carried to what. 
”, 3 do nat ſucceed Ait ſþall look like ro- convenient corner of The _ town ou 
| re * thought fit, to gonſummate gil which 


men eall eaſier. But my heart was yery 
Full on this occaſion, and if you know - 


with you, but haſten with my letter to 


mance; and if Iam regarded, you ſhall 


receive a pair of gloves at my wedding, 


\ 


. Twint you with my own ſentime ts, charmed you? The firſt hour you are 
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ent you under the name of Statira- 


is more for your intereſt, and will con- 


tribute more to your pleafure.-, 


We will ſuppole then the ſcene was 


* 


of the approaching evening wherein I 


your wanton e one has promiſed 


you in the poſſeſſion of one who is. ig 


dde bloom of youth, and in the reputa- 
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AFTER: very much perplexity in 
myſelf, and revolving how. to'ac- 
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tion of innocence: you would ſoon have 


enough of me, as Lam ſprightly, young, 
N and airy. When fancy I face, > 
and finds all the promiſes it made;itſelf 


falſe, where is now the innocence which 
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alone you will find that the pleaſure of Nov I am to repeat to you the unng- 


2 debauchee is only that of a deſtroyer ; 
he blaſts all the truit he taſtes, and 
where the brute has been devouring, 
there is nothing left worthy the reliſh of 


the man. Reaſon reſumes her place at- 


ter imagination is cloyed ; and I am, 
with the utmoſt diftreſs and contuſion, 
to behold myſelf the cauſe of uneaſy re- 
flections to you, to be viſited by ſtealth, 


and dwell for the future with the two 


companions (the moſt unfit for each 


- ether in the world) ſolitude and guilt. 


FE will not inſiſt upon the ſhameful ob- 
ſcurity we ſhould pats our time in, nor 
run over the little ſhort ſnatches of treſh 


air, and free commerce which all people 
muſt be ſatisfied with, whoſe actions 


will not bear examination, but leave 
them to your reflections, who have ſeen 
of that life, of which I have but a mere 


idea. | 


\ 


: * 


— 


On the other hand, if you can be ſo 
good and generous as to make me your 
wife, you may promiſe yourſelf all the 


obedienceand tenderneſs withwhich gra- 


titude can ifiſpire a virtuoys woman. 


Whatever eee you may pro- 
F 


from an agreeable perſon, 


. 


miſe yourſe 


whatever compliances from an eaſy tem- 
per, whatever conſolations from a ſin- 


cere friendſhip, you may expect as the 


due of your generoſity. What at pre- 
ſent in your ill view you promiſe your- 


ſelf. from me, will be followed by diſ- 


taſteand ſatiety; but the tranſports of a 
yirtuous love are the leaſt part of it's 


| happineſs. - The raptures of innocent 


pathon are hut like lightening to the 


day, they rather interrupt than advance 


the pleaſure of it. How happy then is 


that life to he, where the higheſt plea- 


_  fures of ſenſe are but the loweſt parts of 
j Foo nt Non tn 


tune, and expe 


\ 


tural requeſt of taking me in direct 
terms. I know there ſtands between me 


and that happineſs, the haughty daugh- 


ter of a man who can give you ſuitably 


to your fortune. But if you weigh the 
attendance and behaviour of her who 


comes to you in partnerſhip of your for- 
. & an equivalent, with 
that of her who enters your houſe as ho. 
noured and obliged by that permiſſion, 
whom of the two will you chooſe ? Vo. 
perhaps, will think fit to ſpend a day 
abroad in 'the common entertainments 
of men of ſenſe. and fortune; ſhe will 
think herſelf ill uſed in that abſence, and 
contrive at home an expence proportion- 


ed to the appearance which you make in 


the world. She is in all things to have 
a regardto the fortune which ſhe brought 
you, I to the fortune to which you in- 
troduced me. The commerce between 
you two will eternally have the air of a 


bargain, between us of a friendſhip: joy 


will ever enter into the room with you, 
and kind wiſhes attend my benefactor 
when he leaves it. Aſk yourſelf, how 
would you be pleaſed to enjoy for ever 
the pleaſure of having laid an immediate 


obligation on a grateful mind? Such 
will be your caſe with me. In the other 


marriage you will live in a conſtant com- 
ariſon of benefits, and never know the 
appineſs of conferring or receiving 
any. JJV 
It may be you will, after all, act ra- 


ther in the prudential way, according 


to the ſenſe of the ordinary world. I 
know not what I think or ſay, when 


that melancholy reflection comes por 
N 


me; but ſhall only add more, that 
in your power to make me your grate- 
ful wife, but never your abandoned miſ- 
IJ oat  Þ 
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HE ambition of princes is many 


If aſevere view were to be taken of their 
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1 times as hurtful to themſelves as 
to their people. This cannot be doubted 
of ſuch as prove unfortunate in their 
wars, but it is often true too of thoſe 
who are celebrated for their ſucceſſes. 
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| conduct, if the profit and dobs by their 


wars could be juſtly balanced, it would 
be rarely found that the conqueſt is ſuf- 
ficient to repay the coſt. 
As I was the other day looking over 
the letters of my correſpondents, I took 
this hint from that of Philarithmus; 
e SAI: e 
en 
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which has turned my preſent thonghts ſubjects, in order. to compute the value ; 


upon political. arithmetic, an art of 


greater uſe than entextaiyment, . My 
| Find has offered an eſſay towards prov- 


ing that Lewis XIV. with all his acqui- 


ſitlons, is not maſter of more people than 
at the beginning of his, wars; nay, that 
for every ſubject | 
had loſt three that were his inheritance: 
if Philarithmus is not J in his 


ſubje& he had acquired, he 


calculations, Lewis muſt have been im- 


poveriſhed by his ambition. 
© The prince for the public good has a 


ſqvereign property in every private per- 


ſon's eſtate, and conſequently his riches 


muſt increaſe or deereaſe in proportion 


to the number and riches of his ſubjects. 
eſtilence 
_ ſhould deltroy all the people of this me- 


For example; if ſword or 


tropolis, God forbid there ſhould be 
room for ſuch a ſuppoſition! but if this 
ſhould be the caſe, the queen muſt needs 


loſe a great part of her revenue, or, at 
leaſt, what is charged vpon the city muſt 
Increaſe the burden upon the reſt of her 


ſubjects. Perhaps the inhabitants here 


are not above the tenth part of the whole = 
yet as they are better fed, and clothed, 


and lodged, than her other ſubjects, the 
cuſtoms and exciſes upon their conſump; 


tion, the impoſts upon their houſes, and 


other taxes, db very probably make a 


fifth part of the whole revenue of the 
crown. But this is not all; the con- 


ſumption of the city takes off a great 
part of the fruits of the whole iſland; 


country, ſo it is the cauſe of paying ſuch 
aà proportion of taxes upon thoſe lands. 
The loſs then of ſuch à people muſt 


needs be ſenſible to the prince, and viſi- 
ble to the whole kingdom 
On the other hand, if it ſhould pleaſe 
God to drop from heaven à new people 
equal in number and riches to the city, 


I. thould be ready to think their exciſes, 
| cuſtoms , and-houſe-rent, would raiſe as 


great a revenue to the crown as would 
e loſt in the former caſe. ' And as the 


FLonſumption of this new body would be 
a new market for the fruits of the coun- , 
try, all the lands, eſpecially thoſe 'moſt 


adjacent, would riſe in their yearly value, 


and pay greater yearly taxes to the pub- 


ve: The gain in this caſe would be as 
enſible as the former loſs. 


Whatſoever is aſſeſſed upon the gene- 


ral, is levied upon individuals, It were 


worth the while then to conſider what is 
Faid by, or by means of, the meaneſt 


| 


nd as it pays ſuch a proportion of the 
rh or yearly value of the lands in the 


* 
3 
- 


of every ſubject to the prince. 3 
For my own part, 


ſhould believe 


that ſeven-eights of the people are with- | 


out property in themſelves or the head; 


of their families, and forced to work 


for their daily bread ; and that of this 


ſort there are ſæven millions in the whole 


iſland of Great Britain: and yet one 


would imagine that ſeven-eighths of the 
whole people ſhould conſume at leaſt 
three- fourths of the whole fruits of tlie 


country. If this is the caſe, the ſub- 


jects without property pay three-fourths _ 


of the rents, and conſequently enable 


the landed men to pay three-fourths. 
of their taxes. Now if ſo great a Fe 
a by 


of the land- tax were to be divide 


ſeven millions, it would amount to more 


than three ſhillings to every head. And 
thus as the poor are the cauſe, without 


count worth three ſhillings yearly to the 
C e 

Again: one would imagine the eon- 
ſumption of ſeven-eighths of the whole 


people, ſhould pay two-thirds of all the, 


cuſtoms and exciſes. And if this ſum 
too ſhould be divided by ſeven millions, 
viz. the number of poor people, it would 


amount to more than ſeven ſhillings to 
every head: and-therefore with this and 


* 


which the rich could not pay this tax, 
eyen the pooreſt ſubject is upon this ac- 


the former ſum every poor ſubject, with- 


our, is worth at leaſt ten ſhillings 
yearly to the ſovereign. So much then 


the queen loſes with every one of her 
- old, and gane with every one of her 
new ſubjects. | = 


When I was 


paring to write a letter of advice to a 


member of parliament, for opening the 
freedom of our towns and trades, for 


taking away all manner of diſtinctions 


between the natives and foreigners, for 
repealing our laws of pariſh-ſettlements, © . 
and removing every other obſtacle to the 


increaſe of the people. But as ſoon as 


I had recollected with what inimitable 


eloquence my fellow- labourers had ex- 


_aggerated the miſchiefs of ſelling the. 
birth. right of Britons for a ſhilling, of _ 


7 


| ot into this, way of | 
thinking, I preſently grew conceited 
with the argument, and was juſt pre- 


ee the pure Britiſh blood with 
0 


reign mixtures, of introducing a con- 
fuſion of languages and religions, and 


of letting in ſtrangers to eat the bread. 
out of the mouths of our own people, I 


became ſo humble as to let my project 
ps £ * . * . . fall 
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fall to the ground, and leave my country for this reaſon that our neighbour mer- 
ITS to increale by the ordinary way of gene- © chants who ingroſs all the ſpices, and 
ration. Ks no how great à quantity is equal tio 
As Fhave always at heart the public the demand, deſtroy all that exceeds it. 
goud, ſo J am*cver contriving ſehemes It were natural then to think that: the 
to promote it; and I think I may with- annual production of twice as much as 
out 'vanity pretend to have - contrived can be uſed, muſt reduce all to an eighth 
ſome as wile as any of the caftle-builders. part of their preſent prices; and thus 
T bad no ſooner given up my former this extended iſland would not exceed 
Project, but my head was preſently full one-fourth part of it's preſent value, or 
of draining tens and marihes, banking pay more than one-fourth part of the 
out the ſea, and joining new lands tomy. preſent tag. 
conntry; tor ſince it is thought imprac- It is generally obſerved, that in coun- 
ticable to increaſe the people to the land, ties the greateſt plenty there is tbe 
fell immediately to conſider how much poorett living ; like the ſchoolmen's af 
would be gained to the prince by in- in one of nry ſpeculations, the people 
creaſing the land to the people. aunmoſt ſtarve between two meals. The 
. "If the lame omni potent Power which truth is, the poor, which are the bulk 
mad the world, ihould at this time raiſe of a nation, work only that they max 
out of the ocean and join to Great Bri- live; and if with two days labour they 
+ tain an equal extent of land, with equal can get a wretched ſubſiſtence, they will 
dDuildings, corn, cattle, and other con- hardly be brought to work the other 
veniencies and neceſſaries of life, but no four: but then with the wages of two 
men, women, nor children, I ſhould days they can neither pay ſuch prices for 
hardly believe this would add either to their proviſions, ndr ſuch exciles to the 


the riches of the people, or revenue of government. 
the prince; for ſince the preſent build That paradox therefore in old Heſiod 
ings are iifficient for all the inhabitants, ma Nu merry, or half is more than 
jf any of them ſhould forſake the old to the whole, is very applicable to the pre- 
- * inhabit the new part of the iſland, the ſent caſe 3 ſince nothing is more true in 
- Increale of houſe- rent in this would be political arithmetic, than that the ſame. 
attended with at leaſt an equal decreaſe. people with half the country is more va- 
of it in the other: beſides, we have ſuch luable than with the whole. I begin to 
aà ſufficiency of corn and cattle, that we think there was nothing abſurd in Sir 
give bounties to our neighbours to take W. Petty, when he fancied if all the 
whatexceeds of the former off our hands, highlands of Scotland and the whole 
aud we will not ſuffer any of the latter kingdom of Ireland were ſunk in the 
do be imported upon us by our fellow- ocean, ſo that the peopk were all ſaved 
ſubjects ; and for the remaining product. and brought i the owlands of Great 
of the country it is already equal to all Britain; nay, though they were.to be 
our markets. But ik all theſe things reimburſed the value of their eſtates by 
ſhould be doubled to the ſame buyers, the body of the people, yet both the ſo- 
the owners muſt be glad with half their vereign and the ſubjects in general would 
preſent prices, the fündlorde with half be enriched by the-very lofsss. 
their preſent rents; and thus by ſo great If the people only make the riches, 
an enlargement of the country, the rents the father of ten children is a greater he- 
in tlie whole would not increaſe, nor the e 1 to his conntry, Tay 5 who has 
tazes to the public. a2 added to it 10, oo acres of land and no 
On the contrary, I. ſhould believe people. It is certain Lewis has Joined 
they would be very much diminiſhed ; © vaſf tracts of land to his dominions: hut 
for as the land is only valuable for it's if Philarithmus ſays true, that he is not 
fruits, and theſe are all periſhable, and now maſter of ſo many ſubjects as be-, 
for the moſt Part mutt either be uſed fore; we may then account for his not be - 
Wi.iͤthin the year, or periſh without uſe, ing able to bring ſuch mighty armies into 
the owners will get rid of them at any * the field, and for their being neither ſo 
rate, rather thin they thould walte in well fed, nor clothed, nor-paid as for- 
their poſſeſſion: ſo that it is probable merly. The reaſon is plain, Lewis muſt 
the annual product ion of thoſe per able need? have been impoveriſhed not only 
things, even of one 5 them, by his lois of ſubjects, but by his acqui- 
beyond a}tpoiBbility of u e, will reduce ſition of lands. 1 
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conceptions, and fills it with more ſu- 
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AAN SHOULD BE RELIGIOUS, NOT SUPERSTITIOUS, .- + 


1* is of the laſt importance to ſeaſon 


1 che paſſions of a child with devotion, 
which ſeldom dies in a mind that has 
received an early tincture of it. Though 


it may ſeem extinguiſhed for a while 


by the cares of the world, the heats of 


a youth, or the allurements of vice, it ge- 
nerally breaks out and diſcovers itlelf 


again as ſoon as diſcretion, conſidera- 
tion, age, or misfortunes, have brought 


the man to himſelf. The fire may be 


covered and overlaid, but cannot be in- 


tirely quenched and ſmothered. 
A A ſtate of temperance, ſobriety, and 


Juſtice, without devotion3is a cold, life- 
leſs, inſipid condition gf virtue; and is 


25 be itiled- philoſophy than reli- 

Devotion opens the mind to great 
blime ideas than any that are to be met 
with in the moſt exalted jcience; and at 

the ſame time warms and agitates the 

ſoul more than ſenſual pleaſure. 

It has been obſerved by ſome writers, 


that man is more diſtinguiſhed from the 


animal world by devotion [than by fea- 
ſon, as ſeveral brute creatures diſcover 
in their actions ſomething like a faint 
pad, of reaſon, though they be- 
tray in no ſingle circumſtance of their 
behaviour any thing that bears the leaſt 
affinity to devotion. It is certain the 
propenſity of the mind to religious wor- 
ſhip, the natural tendency of the ſoul 


to fly to ſome ſuperior Being for ſuc- 


cour in dangers and diĩſtreſſes, the gra- 
titude to an inyiſible ſuperintendant 
which ariſes in us upon receiving any 
. e e and unexpected good for- 


tune, the acts of love and admiration 


with which the thoughts of men are ſo 
wonderfully tranſported: in meditating _ 


upon the divine perſections, and the uni- 
verſal concurrence of all the nations 
under heaven in the great article of 
adoration, plainly ſhew that devot ion or 


religious Worſhip mult be the effect of 


tradition from ſome | firſt founder of 
"mankind, or that it is conformable 


to the natural light of reaſon, ar that it 


proceeds from inſtinct implanted in the 


bol itſelf. For my part, I look upon 


v 


ing paſſion, ſlie · at laſt ings her ir 


» G p a F< 7 
al! theſe to be the concurrent cauſes ; 
but which ever of them ſhall. be aſſigned 
as the principle of divine worſhip, it 
magnifedtly points to a Supreme Being, 
as the firſt author of it. | 

I may take ſome other opportunity of 
conſidering thole particular forms and, 
N of devotion which are taught us 


by chriſtianity; but ſhall here oblerve 


into what errors even this divine prin- 
ciple may ſometimes lead us, when it 18. 
not moderated by that right realen 


which was given us as the guide of all 


our actions. IN 1 : 

The two great errors into which a2 
miſtaken devotion may betray us, are 
enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtitio 

There is not a more melancholy ob- 
je& than a man whbo has his head turned 
with religious enthuſiaſm. '- A perſon 
that is crazed, though with pas or 
malice, is a ſight very mortify ing to 
human nature; but when the diſtemper 
ariſes from any indiſcreet fervours of 
devotion,. or too intenſe an application 
of the mind to it's miſtaken duties, it 
deſerves our compaſſion in a more part i- 
cular manner. We may however learn 
this leſſon from it, that ſince devot ion 


itſelf (which one would be. apt to think 
could not be too warm) may diſorder the 


mind, unleſs it's heats are tempered 
with caution and prudence, we' ſhould 
be particularly caretul to keep our rea- 
ſon as, cool as poſſible, and to guard 


ourſelves in all parts of life againſt the 


influence of paſſion, imagination, and; 
nne 


the check of reaſon, is very apt to dege- 


nerate into enthuſiaſm. W hen the mind 
finds herſelf very much inffamed with 
her devotions, ſhe is too much. inclined 


to think they are not. of her own Rin 
dling, but blown up by ſomethipg-di- 
vine within her. If, ſhe. indulges this 


thought too far, and humours. the ans ; 

into 
imaginary- raptures and extaſies:; and 
when once ſhe fancies herſelf unden the 
influence f a divine impulſe, it is no 
wonder if the flights human ues” | 
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|. and refuſex to comply with any efta- cular ſnoes or ſlippets ; another faticted 


* herſelfdirected by athuckſuperior guidè. public devotions were perfornitd with a | 
bs. - _- » As enthuhaſm is a kind of exceſs in mitre on his head, and a eroſier in his | 


/ _ -devotion, ſuperſtition is the exceſs not hand. To this a brother Vandal, as 
WE: only of devotion, but of religion in ge- wile as the others, adds an antic dreſs, 
- neral, according to an old heathen ſay- which he conceived would allude yery 
oF i ing, quoted by Aulus Gellius—* Reli- ward to ſuch and ſùch myſteries, until 
© gentem efſe oporiet, religioſum nefas;* by degrees the whole office has dege- 
A man ſhould be religious, not ſuper: nerated into an empty ſhow.” - 
ſtitious: for as the author tells us, Ni- Their ſucceſſors e the vanity and 
gidius obſerved upon this paſſage, that inconvenience of theſe ceremonies; hut 
the Latin words which terminate in inſtead of reforming, perhaps add others, 
- ofies generally imply vicious characters, which they think more ſignificant, and 
and the having of any quality to an which take poſſeſſion” in the ſame man 
T ner, and are never to he driven out after 
An enthuſiaſt in religion is like an they have been once admitted. I have 
obſtinate clown, a ſuperſtitious man ſeen the pope officiate at St. Peter's, 
Wo: | Hike an infipid courtier. Enthuſiaſm where, for two hours together, he'was 
has ſomething in it of madneſs, ſuper- ' buſted in putting on or off his different 
4% ſition of folly. Moſt of the ſects that accoutrements, according to the: dif- 
fall ſhort of the church of England have ferent parts he was to act in them. 
in them ſtrong tinctures of enthuſiaſm Nothing is ſo glorious in the eyes of 
as the Roman Catholic religion is one mankind, and ornamental to human 
2 buge overgrown body of childiſh and nature, ſetting aſide the infinite advan- 
© 1 - -  - c tages which ariſe from it, as a ftrong, 

: The Roman Catholic church ſeems ſteady, maſculine piety ; but enthuſiaſm 
indeed irrecoverably loſt in this particu- and ſuperſtition are the weakneſſes of ' | 
lar. .If an abſurd dreſs'or behaviour be , hbman'” reaſon, that expoſe us to the 
. Introduced in the world, it will ſoon be ſcorn and derifion of inkdels, and fink | 

found out and diſcarded: on the con- us even below the beaſts that periſh. 
wWtrarxy, a habit or ceremony, though never Idolatry may be looked upon as ano- 
| io ridiculous, which has taken ſanctuary ther error ariſing from miltaken devo- 
- FR in the church, ſticks in it for ever. A tion; but becauſe reflections on that 
____-  Gothicbiſhop, e e it pro- ſubject would be of no uſe to an Eng- Wl 
pPer to repeat ſuch a in ſuch parti - liſh reader, I ſhall not enlarge upon 978 | 
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sr E DECEM vIrIIs INSTRUCTIOR ODIT ET HORRET... e 
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MANY, THOUGH FAULTIER MUC|i THEMSELVES, PRETEND 
TEEIR LESS-OFF.ENDING NEIGHBOURS FAULTS TO MEND. 
E other day as I paſſed along the 
6 ſtreet, I ſaw a ſturdy prentice boy 


8 +» , * „ f VE 8 I 5 
matter, during the combat? was full of 


his boy's praiſes ;| and as he called to 


„ Aifputing with an hackney: coachman; him to play with his hand and foot, and 
* nd in an inſtant, upon ſome word of throw in his head, he made all us who 
provocation, throw off his hat and peri- ſtood round him of his party, by de- 
. wig, clench his fiſt, 'and ſtrike the fel- claring the boy had very rac friends, 
Io a ſlap on the face; at the tame time and he could truſt him with untold gold. 
2 calling him raſcal, and telling him he As I am generally in the theory of man- 


was a gentleman's fon. The young 


kind, I could not but make my reflec- 


PL gentleman was, it ſeems, bound to à tions upon the ſudden popularity which 
blackſmith ; and the debate aroſe about was raiſed about. the lad; and perhaps, 
payment for. ſome work done about a with my friend Tacitus, fell into ob- 
2 
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ſervations upon it, which were toa great a 
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ing well al | 
any ſervice to him. 


favour to eauſes which had nothing to 
doi towards it. 
ſmth's being a gentleman was, me- 
thought; what created him good-wilt 
from his preſent equality with the mob 
about him: add to this, that he was not 
ſo. much a gentleman, as not, at the 


| ſame time that he called himſelf ſuch, 


to uſe as rough methods for his defence 
as his antagoniſt. The advantage of 
his having good friends, as his maſter, 
expreſſed it, was not lazily urged ; but 
he ſhewed himſelf ſuperior to the coach- 
man in the perſonal qualities of courage 
and 2 to confirm that of his be- 
i 


If one might moralize from this filly 
ſtory, a man would ſay, that whatever 
advantages of fortune, birth, or any 


other good, people poſſeſs above the rett 
of the world, they ſhould ſhew collateral . 


eminences beſides thoſe diſtinctions; or 
thoſe diſtinctions will avail only to keep 
up common decencies and ceremonies, 
and not to preſerve a real place of fa- 


vour or eſteem in the opinion and com- 


mon ſenſe of their fellow · creatures. 
The folly of people's procedure, in 
imagining: that nothing is more necei- 
ſary than property and ſuperior circum- 
ſtances to ſupport them in diſtinction, 
appears in no way ſo much as in the do- 
meſtic part of life. It is ordinary to 
feed their humours into unnatural ex- 


creſcences, if I may ſo ſpeak, and make 


their whole being a wayward and un- 
eaſy condition, for want of the. obvious 
reflection that all parts of human life is 
a commerce. It is not only paying 


wages and giving commands, that con- 


ſtitutes a maſter of a family; but pru- 
dence, equal behaviour, with readineſs 


to protect and cheriſh them, is what en- 
titles a man to that character in their 
very hearts and ſentiments. It is plea- 


ſant enough to obſerve, that men expect 


from their dependents, from their ſole 


motive of fear, all che good effects which 
a liberal education, and affluent fortune, 
and every other advantage, cannot pro- 
duce in themſelves. 
his ſervant juſt, diligent, ſober, and 


Chaſte, for no other reaſons but the ter- 


ror of loſing his maſter's ſavour; when 
all the laws divine and human cannot 


_ keep him whom he ſerves within bounds, - 


with relation to any one of thoſe virtues. 


But botlt in great and ordinary affairs, 
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for the occaſion; or aſcribed this general 
But the young black - 


ed, before his birth was of 


A man will have 


> 


e 


all ſuperiority, which is not founded on 
merit and virtue, is ſupported only by - 
artifice and ſtratagem. Thus you ſes 
flatterers are the agents in families of 
humouriſts, and thoſe who govern them- 
ſelves by any thing but reaſon. Make 
bates, diſtant relations, poor kinſmeng 


and indigent. followers, are the fry 


which ſupport the” œconomy of an hu- 


mourſome rich man. He is eternally 


whiſpered with intelligence of who are 


true or falſe to him in matters of no 


conſequence, and he maintains twenty © 


friends to defend him againſt the infi- 


nuations of one who would perhaps 


cheat him of an old coat. 


I ſhall not enter into further ſpecula-. 
tion upon this ſubje& at preſent, but 
think the following letters and petition - 


are made up of proper ſentiments on this 
occaiion, ; | . 


MR. SPECTATOR, 5 


1 Am a ſervant to an old lady who 1$ 


governed by one ſhe calls her friend; 


who is ſo familiar an one, that ſhe takes: 
upon her to adviſe, her without "os 


called to it, and makes her uneaſy with -_ 
all about her. Pray, Sir, be pleaſed 
to give us ſome remarks. upon voluntarx 
counſellors: and let theſe people know 


that to give any body advice, is to ſay 


to that perſon—* I am your betters.” ' 
Pray, Sir, as near as you can, deſcribe _ 
that. eternal flirt and diſturber of fami- 
lies, Mrs. Taperty, who is always vi- 


ſiting, and putting people in a way, as 
they call it. If you can make has: tay 
at home one evening, you will be a ge- 


neral benefactor to all the ladies- women 
in town, and particularly to your lov- 


F 


ing friend, „ 
67 SUSAN CIVIL, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


| I Am a footman, and live with one of 


thoſe men, each of whom is ſaid to 
be one of the beſt-humoured men in the 
world, but that he is paſſionate. Pray, 
be pleaſed to intorm them, that he who 
is paſſionate, and takes no care to com- 


©. 


» Pp 
be 


mand- his haſt ineſs, does more injury | 


to his friends and ſervants in one halt- 


bour, than whole years can atone for- 


This maſter of mine, who is the beſt 
man alive in common fame, diſobliges 


ſome body every day he lives; and ſtrikes 


me for the next thing I do, becauſe he 
is out of humour at it. If theſe gentle 


men knew that they do all the milchieß 
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3 conſideration, 


* 
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that is ever done in converſation, they 
would reform; and I who have been a 


ſpectator of gentlemen at dinner for 


many years, have ſeen that indiſeretion 


does ten times more miſchief than ill. 


nature. But you will repreſent this 
better than your abuſed humble ſervant, 


THOMAS SMOKY. 


i 
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TO THE SPECTATOR. 


THE HUMALE PETITION OF .JOHN. 


% 


' $STEWARD,-ROBERT BUTLER; HARRY 
. COOK, AND ABIGAIL CHAMBERS, IN 


' BEHALF OF THEMSELVES AND THEIR 
RELATIONS, BELONGING To AND 
+ DISPERSED IN THE SEVERAL SER» 
_ VICES: OF MOST OF THE, GREAT PA- 
MICIES WITHIN THR CITLES or 
'LONDON AND WES TMINS TERy Ih 


\ 


SHEWET H, | : 


HAT in many of the families in 


: . which your petitioners live and are 
employed, the ſeveral heads cf them 
are willy unacquainted with what is 
buſineſs, and are very little judges when 


they are welt or ill uſed by us your ſaid 


itioners. | x | 
Phat for want of ſuch ſkill in their 


em affairs, and by indulgence of their 
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u ux SPECTATOR. 


own lazineſs and pride, they eontinual- 
ly keep about them certain miſchievous: 
animals called fpies. - „5 
That whenever a ſpy is entertained, 
the peace of that houſe is from that mo- 
ment baniſhed. „ | 
Flat ſpies never give an account of 
good fervices, but repreſent our mirth 
and freedom by the words, Wantonneſs- 
and Diſorder. 70 | 


That in all families where there are 


ſpies, there is a+ generab jealouſy and 
miſunderſtanding. i 
That the maſters and miſtreſſes of ſuch 
houſes live in continual ſuſpicion of their 
mgenuous: and true ſervants, and are 
given up to the m0". e of thoſs 
who are falſe and perfidions.. | 
That ſuch maſters and miftreſſes who 
entertain ſpies, are no longer more than 
eyphers in their own families; and that 
we your petitioners are with great diſ- 
dain N to pay all our reſpect, and 
expect all our maintenance from ſuch 
ſpies. > . 
Vour petitioners therefore moſt hum- 
bly pray, that you would repreſent the - 
premiſes to all perſons of condition; and 
your petitioners, as in duty: bound,, 
ſhall for ever pray, &. _ 
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PHOERE DAT ER, 81 DAS HUJVS MIR NoNIIN Is USUMg., - \ 
NEO FALSA CLYMENE CULPAM SUB IMAGINE CELAT; : 


|  'FIGNORA® DA, EN IT 


.us TRtous PARENT? SINCE YOU DON'T. DESPISE —__ 


Ovib. MET. EIB. 11. VER. 36. 
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. THAT I MAY CLYMENE'S PROUD BOAST BELIEVE: 


A PARENT'S NAME, SOME CERTAIN TOKEN GIVE, L | 


Nox LONGER UNDER FALSE REPROACHES' GRIEVE. 


1 n 


| . Fr: is- x looſe tribe of men 


whom T have not yet taken notice 
of, that ramble into all the corners of 


this great oity, in order to ſeduce ſuch 


unfortunate ' females as fall into their 


walks. \ Theſe abandoned profligates 


raiſe up iſſue in every quarter of the 


warden. By this means there are ſeve- 


ral married men who have a little fa- 
mily in moſt of the pariſhes of London 


and Weſtminſter, and ſeveral bachelors 


- who are undone by a charge of children. 


When a man once gives himſelf this 


. 
# 


\ 


\ Apo1S0N.- 


Hberty of reying at larg , and living 
upon the hens he fats ſo much 
game in à populons city, that it is fur- 


an to conſider. the numbers which 


he ſometimes propagates.. We ſee many 


= young fellow who is ſearce of age, 
| he that could lay his claim to the jus trium 
town, and "ey often, for a valuable be norum, or the privileges which were 

ather ituponthe ehureh· granted by the Roman laws to all ſuck 


as were fathers of three children: nay, 
T have heard a rake, who was net quite 


' -five and twenty, declare himſelf the fa- 
ther of a ſeventh ſon, and very prudent - 

ly determine to breed him up a phyſi - 
cian. In ſhort, the town is fu of theſe | 
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1 © young 
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Foonng patriarchs, not to mention ſeve- corrupt inclinations iich half the pains 
. battered beaux, who, like heedleſs they are at in gratif ing hm. 
Apendthrifts that ſquander away their Nor is the invention of theſe men leſs 
. | eſtates before they are maſters of them, to be admired than their induſtry and 
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; may be ſaid to make their pleaſure their ſons wh innocer 15 
2 | bulineſs, They might conquer their I bave dern inſenfibly drawn into this 


have raiſed up their whole ſtock of child» 
ren before marriage. . 


I muſt. not here omit the particular temp 
whim of an impudent libertine, that 
mad a little ſmattering of heraldry ; and 


obſerving how the genealogies of great 
Families were often drawn up in the 


ape of trees, had taken a fancy to diſ- 
pole. of his own illegitimate iſſue in a 


Hgure of the ſame kind. 8's 
—c longem. temp et ingen 


Exit ad ce/um-ramis faſicibus arbos, .. 
| M.raturgue nouas frondes, et non ſua pomge . 
n VIRS. Geoks..11, VER. 80. 


And in ſhort ſpace the laden boughs ariſe, 
With happy fruit advancing to the ſkies: _ ' 


The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 


Of alien trees, and apples not her on. 


DRYDEN. 


The trunk of the tree was marked 
with his own name, Will Maple. Out 
of the ſide of it grew a large barren 
branch, inſcribed Mary Maple, the 
name of his unhappy wife. The head 
was adorned with five huge boughs. 
On the bottom of the firſt was written 
In capital characters Kate Cole, who 
branched ont into three ſprigs, vis. 
William, Richard, and Rebecca. Sal. 


I wiford gave birth to another bough 


that ſhot up inte Sarah, Tom, Will, 
and Frank. The third arm of the tree 
Had only a ſingle infant on it, with a 


ſpace left for a ſecond the parent from 


whom it ſprung being near her time 
when the author took this ingenious de- 
vice into his head. The two other great 
boughs were very plentifully loaden with 
fruit of the lame kind; beſides which 


there were many ornamental branches 


that did not bear. In ſhort, a more 
fAouriſhing tree never came out of the 


1 DO 


herald's office. grace. And here I cannot but take i 

Whatmakes this generation of vermin notice of thoſe deprayed notions wick 1 
ſo very prolific, is the indefatigable di- p il among us, and which muſt have - Th 
ligence with which they apply them- taken riſe from our natural .inclination a 


ſelves to their buſineſs. - man does 


not undergo more watchings and fa. 
\ tigues in a campaign, than in the courſe 
of a vicious amour. As it is ſaid of 


Jome men, that they make their buſineſs 
their pleaſure, theſe fons of darkneſs 


the abligations 
to make ſome proviſion for thoſe whom 


vigilance. There is a fragment of Apol- 


lodorus the comic poet, Who was con- 
orary with Menander, which is 


full of humour, as follows: Thau 


© mayeſt ſhut up thy doors, ſays he, 


< with bars and bolts ; it will ara 20-9 
em 


ſihle far the hlaekſmith to make t 


< will find a way through them.“ In a 


word, there is no head Jo full of ftrata- 
gems as that of a libidinous man. 
Were I to propoſe a puniſhment for 


this infamous race of propagators, it 


ſhould be to ſend them, after the ſecond 
ar third offence, into our American co- 


lonies, in order to people thoſe parts of 


her Majefty's dominions where there is 
a want of inhabitants, and in the phraſe 


of Diogenes, to plant men.” So me 


countries puniſh this crime with death; 


but I think ſach a baniſhment would be 


ſufficient, and might turn this genera» 

ed grants to the advantage of the 

public. EY . 
In the mean time, until theſe gentle 


men may be thus difpoſed of, I would 


earneſtly exhort them to take care of 


thoſe unfortunate creatures whom they — | 
have brought into the world by theſe 
indirect methods, and to give their ſpu- - 


rious children ſuch an education as ma 


render them more virtuous than their 


ents. This is the beſt atonement 
they can make for. their col 
and indeed the only method that is left 
them to repair their paſt miſcarriages.- 


I wonld likewiſe defire them to con- 


ſider, whether they are not bound in 
common human _ as well as by all 
of religion and nature, 


they have not only given life to, but 
entailed upon them, though very un- 
reaforably, a degree of ſhame and du 


to fe vour a vice to which we are ſd very 


rone, namely, that baſtardy and cuc- 
koldom ſhouſd be looked upon a re- 


ſo faſt, but a'cat-and a whoremaſter — - 


pyoaches, and that the ignominy, which 


is only due to lewdneſs and alſhood, 


ſhould. fall in ſo unreaſonable a mianner 


n the perſons who are innocent. 
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counted both infamous and unhappy. 


conveniencies I undergo. 


ther bred a ſcholar, a ſoldier, nor 


Am not at all diſpleaſed that I am 
1 become the courier of love, and that fore each epiſtle when. it was deſired to 
the diſtreſſed in that paſſion convey their 
complaints to each other by my means. 


pr Hg | it VV 57 
: J Am one of thoſe people who by the 


> general opinion of the world are 


My father is a very eminent man in 
this kingdom, and one who bears con- 


ſiderable offices in it. I am his ſon, but 


my misfortune is, that I dare not call 


him father, nor he without ſhame own 

me as his iſſue, I being illegitimate, and 
therefore deprived of that endearing ten- 

-  derneſs and unparalleled ſatis faction 


vhich a good man finds in the love and 


converſation of a parent: neither have 1 


tae opportunities to render him the du- 
ties of a ſon, he having always carried 


himſelf at fo vaſt a diftance, and with 
ſuch ſuperiority towards me, that by 


long uſe I have contracted a timorouſ- 


neſs when before him, which hinders 
me from declaring my own neceſſities, 


and giving him to underſtand the in- 


0 
any kind of buſineſs, which renders me 
entirely uncapable of making proviſion 
for myſelf without his aſſiſtance; and 


It · is my misfortune to have 93 


\ 5 | 7 
2 TE MM!¼¼d 8 
Aiſcourſe by the following letter, which 
. 3s drawn up with ſuch a ſpirit of ſince- 
rity, that I queſtion not but the writer 
of it has repreſented his caſe in a true 
en,, 5 


this creates q continual uneaſineſs in my 
mind, fearing I ſhall in time want bread ; 
my father, it 1 may ſo tall him, giving 
me but very faint aſſurances of doing 


any thing for nme. 


I have hitherto lived ſomewhat like a 
ntleman, and it would be very hard 


for me to 38 for my living. I am 
in continua | 
tune, and under a great unhappineſs in 


anxiety for my future for- 


loſing the ſweet converſation and friend- 
ly advice of my parents; ſo that I can- 
not look upon myſelf otherwiſe than as 


a monſter, ſtrangely ſprung up in na- 


ture, Which every one is aſhamed to 
own. # e Ln ra 

I amy thought to be a man of ſome 
natural parts, and by the continual read- 
ing what you have offered the world, 


become an admirer thereof, which has 


drawn me to make this confeſſion; at 
the ſame time hoping, if any thing here- 
in ſhould touch you with a {ſenſe of pity, 
you would then allow me the favonr of 


your opinion thereupon; as alſo what 


part I, being unlawfully born; may 
claim of the man's affection who begot 
me, and how far in your opinion I am 


to be thought his fon, or he acknow- 


ledged as my father. Vour ſentiments 
and advice herein will be a great con- 
ſolation and ſatisfaction to, Sir, your 
admirer and humble ſervant, 

EY EEO HR = W. B. 7 


} 


N. CCIV. WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24. _ 


VRIT GRATA PROTERVITAS, 


: 


* 


ET VULTUS NINIUM LUBRICUS ASPICT, / 


- 


Hok. OD. xIx. LIB, 1. ' VER: 7. 


WITH WINNING COYNESS' SHE MY SOUL Dis ARMS: 
ER FACE DARTS FORTH'A THOUSAND RAS A — 
MY EYE=BALLS SWIM, AND I GROW GIDDY WHILE I GAZE. 


%. 


— 


The following letters have lately come 


to my hands, and ſhall have their place 


with great, willingneſs. As to the 


the higheſt conſequence. | I ſhall not 


trouble you with the prefaces, compli- 


| 'CoNGREVE, 0 
ments, and apologies, made to me be- 
be inſerted; but in general they tell me, 
that the perſons to whom they are ad- 


dreſſed have intimations, by phraſes and 
alluſions in them, from whence they 


reader's entertainment, he will, I hope, 1 
forgive the inſerting ſuch particulars as 
to him may perhaps ſeem frivolous, but 

Are to the perſons who wrote them ef 


8 THE SOTHADES, 
THE word, by which I addreſs you, 
gives you, who underſtand Portu- 


gueſe, a lively image of the tender 1 


8 gard 


— 


d I have for you. The Spectator's 
te letter from Statira gave me the hint 


to uſe the ſame method of explaining 


myſelf to you. I am not affronted at 


the deſign your late behaviour diſcover- 
ed you had in your addreſſes to me; but 


I impute it to the degeneracy of the age, 
rather than your particular fault. As 
I aim at nothing more than being yours, 
I. am eat to be a ſtranger to your 
name, your fortune, or any figure which 
your wife might expe& to make in the 


world, provided my commerce with you 


is not to be a guilty one. I reſign gay 


_ dreſs, the pleaſures of viſits; equipage, 


plays, balls, and operas, for that one 
fatisfaCtion of having you for ever mine. 
I am willing. you thould induſtriouily 


conceal the only cauſe of triumph which Y 


IT can know in this life. I with only to 
have it my duty,' as well as my inclina- 
tion, to ſtudy your happineſs. If this 
has not the effect this letter ſeems to aim 
at, you are to underſtand that I had a 
mind to be rid of you, and took the 
readieſt way to pall you with an offer of 
what you would never defiſt purſuing 
while you received ill uſage. Be a true 
man; be my ſlave while you doubt me, 
and negle& me when you think I love 
you. I defy you to find out what is 
your preſent circumſtance with me; but 
know while I can keep this ſuſpence, 
I am your admired _ To IE 
8 2 \ BELINDA. 
MADAM, pat 7 
T is a ſtrange ſtate of mind a man is 
in, when the very imperfections of a 


woman he loves turn into excellencies 


and advantages. I do aſſure you, I am 
very much afraid of venturing upon 
you. I now like you in ſpite of my 
eaſon, and think it an ill circumſtance 


to owe one's happineſs to nothing but 
_ infatuation. * I can fee you ogle all the 
young fellows who look at you, and 


obſerve your eye wander after new con- 


queſts every moment you are in a pub- 
lic place; and yet there is ſuch a beauty 
in all your looks and' geſtures, that I 


cannot but admire you in the very act 
of endeavouring to gain the hearts of 
others, My condition is the ſame with 
that of the lover in the Way of the 
World. I have ſtudied your faults fo 
long, that they are become as familiar 
to me, and 1 like them as well as I do 
my own.” Look to it, Madam, and con- 


ſider whether you think this gay be- 
_ haviour will appear to me ag amiable 
$71 3 . 2 a 5 r 9. 5 n 


Tu SPECTATOR. 


1 
L 


* 
395 


whenar üben, 4 inde We wh 
u lover. 


Things are ſo far advanced, 
that we muſt proceed; and I hope von 
will lay it to heart, that it will be be- 
coming in me to appzar ſtill your lover, 
but not in you to be ſtill my miſtreſs. 


Gaiety in the matrimonial lite is grace- 


ful in one ſex, but exceptionable in the 
other.” As you' improve theſe litfle 
hints, yau will aſcertain the happineis 


or uneaſineſs of, Madam, your mot 


obedient, moſt humble ſervant, 
14 5 25 T. D. 


| STIR, 


WIEN I fat at the window, and ya 


at the other end of the room by my 
couſin, I ſaw you catch me looking at 


which I am ſure you ſhould never have 
known but by inadvertency, what my 
eyes {aid was true. But it is too ſoon 


to confirm it with my hand, therefore 


ſhall not ſubſcribe my name. 


$1Ky | _ 8 . 2 
THEN were other gentlemen nearer, 
and I know no neceſſity you were 
under to take up that flippant cyeature's. 


fan laſt night; but you ſhall never touch 


a ſtick of mine more, that's pos. 
. | FHILIIs. 


'TO COLONEL R=—— IN SPAIN. 


 PEFORE this .can reach the beſt of 


huſbands and the fondeſt lover, thoſe. 
tender names will be no more of con- 


cern to me. The indiſpoſition in whick 
you, to obey the dictates of your honour 


and duty, left me, has increaſed upon 
me; and I am acquainted by my phyſi- 
cians I cannot live a week longer. At 
this time my ſpirits fail me; and it is 
the ardent love I have for you that car- 


, ries me beyond my ſtrength, and enables 


me to tell you, the moſt painful _ 
in the proſpe& of death, is, that I mu 

part with you. But let it be a comfort 
to you, that I have no guilt hangs upon 


me, no unrepented folly that retards me; 


but I paſs away my laſt hours in reflec- 
tion upon'the happineſs we have lived in 


together, and in ſorrow that it is ſo ſoon 
to haye an end. This is a frailty which 


J hope is ſo far from criminal, that me- 
thinks there is a kind of E in being 
ſo unwilling to be ſeparated fr 


in which we have lived according to it's 


laws. Az we know no more of the next 


life, 


ou. Since you have the ſecret at laſt, . 


om a ſtate _ 


' which is the inſtitution of Heaven, and 
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life, but that it will be an happy one to 
the good, and miſerable to the wicked, 
why may we not pleaſe ourſelves at leaſt, 


toalleviate the difficulty of reſigning this 
at we ſhall have 


being, in imagining 
2 ſenſe of what . below, and may 
23 employed in guiding the ſteps 
of thoſe 


though unknown to you, be aſſiſtant in 
all the conflicts of your mind? Give me 
leave to ſay to you, O beſt of men, that 


I cannot figure to myfelf a greater hap- 


pineſs than in ſuch an employment: to 
be preſent at all the adventures to which 
human life is expoſed, to adminiſter 


5 breisiuvx SPECIE — ; 
| PYLUDED BY A SEEMING EXCELLENCE, wo 


Wu I meet with any vieions 


character that is not generally 
known, in order to prevent it's doing 
miſchief, I draw it at length, and ſet it 


up as a ſcare- crow; by which means I 
flo not only make an example of the per- 


fon to whom it belongs, but give warn- 


= ing to all her Majeſty's ſubjects, that 


they may not ſuffer by it. Thus, to 


change the alluſion, I have marked out 
feveral of the ſhoals and quickſands of, 


life, and am continually employed in 
diſeovering thoſe which axe if) conceal- 
ed, in order to keep the ignorant and un- 
wary from running upon them. It is 


with this intention that I publiſh the 
following letter, which brings to light 
ſome ſecrets. of this nature. 


R. SPECTATOR, 


2 HERE are none of your ſpecula- 
. tions which I read over with greater 
delight than thoſe which are deſigned for 
the improvement of our fex. You have 


endeavoured to correct our unreaſonable 
fears and ſuperſtitions, in your ſeventh 
and twelfth papers; onr fancy for equi- 


page, in your fifteenth ; our love of 
puppet-ſhows, in your thirty-firlt;. our 
notions of beauty, in your thirty- third; 


our inclination for romances, in vour 


THE SPECTATOR. | he 
day of battle, to go with thee a guardian 
2 wound or pain, 


| with whom we walked with in- 
nocence when mortal? Why may not I 
hope to go on in my uſual work, and, 


where I have longed to attend thee when 


a weak, a fearful woman: theſe, my 
dear, are the thoughts with which I 


warm my poor languid heart; but in- 


deed I am not capable under my preſent 


weakneſs of bearing the eee 
of mind I fall into, when I form to my- 
ſelf the grief you will be in upon your 
firſt hearing of my departure I will 


not dwyell upon this, becauſe your kind 


and generous heart will be but the more 
aMicted, the more the perſon for whom 


you lament offers you conſolation. My 


laſt breath will, if I am myſelf, expire in 


| | a prayer for you. I ſhall never ſee thy 
Fumber to thy eye-lids in the agonies of face again. Farewel for ever. 
a fever, to cover thy beloved face in the 4&7 


* 


1 RoscoMmon. | 


fopperies, in your forty-fifth ; our mane 


heed and party-zeal, in your fifty- ſe- 
venth ; our abuſe of dancing, in your 


ſixty· ſixth and fixty-ſeventh; our levity, 
in your hundred and twenty- eighth; our 


love of coxcombs, in your hundred and 
fifty - fourth, and hundred and fifty-ſe- 
venth; our tyranny over the henpeckt, 
in your hundred and ſeventy-fixth. You 
have deſcribed the Pi& in your forty- 


firſt ; the idol, in your ſeventy-third; ' 


the demurrer, in your eighty-ninth ; the 


ſalamander, in your hundred and ninety- 


eighth. You havelikewiſe taken to pieces 


our dreſs, and repreſented to us the ex- 


travagancies we are often guilty of in 
that particular. You have fallen upon 


our patches in your fiſtieth and eighty- 


firſt ; our commodes, in your ninety- 
eighth; our fans, in your hundred and ie- 
cond; our riding-habits,in.your hundred 
and fourth; our hoop-petticoats, im pour 
hundred and twenty-ſeventh ; be 


Rave touched upon in your ſeveral other 
papers, and in thoſe many letters that 
are ſcattered up and down your works. 
At the ſame time we muſt own, that 
the compliments you pay our ſex are in- 


numerable, and that thoſe very faults 
a which you repreſent in us, are neither 
chirty-ſeyenth; our paſſign for French 


FFF 


5 4 
| great many little blemiſhes which you 
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xiverſsl among us. But, Sir, it is plain 


chat theſe your diſcourſes are caleulated 


for none but the faſhionable part of wo- 
man-K ind, and for the uſe of thoſe who 
are rather indiſcreet than vicious. But, 
Sir, there is à ſort of proſtitutes in the 
tower part of our fex, who are a ſcandal 
to us, and very well deſerve to fall un- 
der your cenſure. I know it would de- 
baſe your paper too mueh to enter into 
the behaviour of theſe female libertines ; 
but as your remarks on ſome part of it 
would be a doing of juſtice to feveral 
women of virtue and honour, whoſe re- 
putations ſuffer by it, I hope you will 
not think it improper to give the public 
ſore accounts of this nature. You muſt 
know, Sir, I am provoked to write you 
this letter by the behaviour of an infa- 
mons woman, who having paſſed her 


youth in a moſt ſhameful ſtate of proſti- 


tution, is now one of thoſe who gain 
their livelihood by ſeducing others, that 
are younger than themſelves, and by 
eſtabliſhing a criminal .commerce be- 


turen the two ſexes. Among ſeveral 
of her artifices to get money, ſhe fre- 


quently perſuades a vain young fellow, 
that ſuch a woman of quality, or ſuch 
a celebrated toaſt, entertains a ſecret paſ- 
fron for him, and wants nothing but an 
opportunity of revealing it: nay, ſhe 


has gone ſo far as to write letters in the 
name of a woman vf figure, to borrow 


money of eneof theſe fooliſh Roderigo's, 
which ſhe has afterwards appropriated 


to her own uſe. In the mean time, the 


perſon who has lent the money, has 
thought a lady under obligations to him, 
who ſearce knew his name; and wWon- 


dered at her ingratitude when he has 
been with her, that the has not owned 


the favour, though at the ſame time he 
was too much a man of honour to put 


ner in mind of it. 
When this abandoned baggage meets 
with a man who has vanity enough to 


give credit to relations of this nature, 
ſhe turns him to very good account, by 
repeating praiſes that were never utter- 


ed, and delivering meſſages that were 
never ſent. As the houſe of this ſhame- ' 
leſs creature is frequented by ſeveral fo- 
reigners, I have heard of another arti- 
| Fee, out of which the often raiſes mo- 


ney. The foreigner ſighs after ſome 
Britiſh beauty, whom he only knows by 


fame: upon which the promiſes, if he 


ran be ſeeret, to procure him a meeting. 


. ar his good for- 
tune, gives her a preſent, and in à little 
time is introduced to fome imaginary 


title; for you muſt know that this cun- 


ning purveyor has her repreſentatives 


upon this occaſion, of ſome of the fineſt - 
ladies in the kingdom. By this means, 
„it is uſual enough to 


as I am infor! | 
meet with a German Count in fore: 


countries, that ſhall make his boaſts of 


favours he has received from women of 
the higheſt ranks, and the moſt un- 
blemiſned characters. Now, Sir, what 


tafety is there for a woman's reputation, 


when a lady may be thus proftituted as 
it were by proxy, and be reputed an un- 
chaſte woman; as the hero in the ninth 


book of Dryden's Virgil is looked upon 
as a coward, becauſe the phantom which _ - 


appeared in his likeneſs ran away from 
Turnus? Vou may depend upon what 


I relate to you to be matter of fact, and 


the practice of more than one of theſe 
female panders. If you print this let- 


ter, I may give you ſome farther ae- 


counts of this vicious race of women. 
* Your humble ſervant, 


BELVIDERA. 


I ſhall add two other letters on dif- 


ferent fubjects to fill up my paper. 


MR. SPECTATOR, = (os: X ns : 
Am a — clergyman, and hope 
you will lend 


ſummer from London into my pariſh 
for the benefit of the air, as ſhe fays, 
appears every Sunday at church with 


many faſhionable extravagancies, to the 
great aſtoniſhment of my r 
e 


But what gives us the moſt offence is 
her theatrical manner of finging the 


pſalms. She introduces above fifty Ita- . 
lan airs into the hundredth pſalm, and 


whilſt we begin All people, in the old 


ſolemn tune of our forefathers, ſhe in a 
quite different key runs diviſions on the 
vowels, and adorns them with the graces 
of Nicolini; if ſhe meets with eke or 
nye, which are frequent in the metre of 


Hopkins and Sternhold, we are certain 
to hear her quivering them half a mi- 


nute after us to ſome ſprightly airs of 


the opera. 


"Tam very far from being an enemy to 
e . church- 
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me your aſſiſtance in ri--. 
diculing ſome little indecencies which 
cannot ſo properly be expoſed from the 


pulpit. | 
A widow lady, who ſtraggled this 


— — — 
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ready look on the ſinging pſalms as an 
entertainment, and not part of their de- 
votion : beſides, I am apprehenſive that 
the infection ma 1 . for Squire 
Squeekum, who by his 
I may uſe the expreſſion, to be cut out 
for an Italian finger, was laſt Sunday 
actiſing the ſame airs. 
 Tknow the lady's principles, and that 
me will plead the toleration, which (as 
me fancies) allows her non-conformity 


In this particular; but I beg you to ac- 


rated by that act. I am, Sir, 


\ 


with unexpected bleſſings, which in the if it were in a man's 


aint her, that ſinging the pſalms in a 
ifferent tune from the reſt of the con- 
gregation, is a ſort of ſchiſm not tole- 
your very 


- 


Rumble ſervant, - 


ux SPECT 


ehurch-muſic; but fear this abuſe of it 
may make my parith ridiculous, who al- 


voice ſeems, if 
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Mn. SPECTATOR; c ẽ 
N your r upon temperance, you 
I ere tow eh e drinking out 
of Sir William Temple, in the follow- 
ing words . The firſt glaſs for myſelf, 
© the ſecond for my friends, the third 
© for good- humour, and the fourth for 


mine enemies. Now, Sir, you muſt” 


know, that I have read this your Spec- 
tator, in a club whereof. I am a mem 


ber; when our preſident told us, there 


was certainly an error in the print, and 
that the word glaſs ſhould be bottle ; and 
therefore has ordered me to inform you 
of this miſtake, and to deſire you to pub- 
liſh the following erratum: in the paper 

of Saturday, Oftober3, col. 3, line z1, 
for glaſs read bottle. Yours, + 
L _ _RoBinN GOOD-FELLOW, 


Ne CCV]. FRIDAY, OCTOBER -26. | _ 


_ QUANTO QUISQUE SIBI PLURA NEGAVERIT, 
A DIIS PLURA FERET— ; | x2 


THEY THAT DO MUCH THEMSELVES DENY, 
RECEIVE MORE BLESSINGS FROM THE SE v. 
' S — 


1 is a call upon mankind to 
uvalue and eſteem thoſe who ſet a 
moderate price upon their own merit; 
and ſelf-denial is frequently attended 


5; end abun lant] recompenſe ſuch loſſes 
': as the modeſt {ſeem to ſuffer in the ordi- 


nary occurrences of life. The curious 


tell us, a determination in our favour or 
to our diſadvantage is made upon our 


firſt appearance, even before they know 
any thing of our characters, but from 
the intimations men gather from our 


gaſpect. A man, they ſay, wears the 


picture of his mind in his countenance; 


and one man's eyes are ſpectables to his 


who looks at him to read his heart. 
But though that way of raiſi 


nion of thoſe we behold in public is very 
- fallacious, certain it is, that thoſe, wha 


by their words and actions take as much 


upon themſelves, as they can but barely 


* 


demand in the ſtriꝭt ſcrutiny of their de- 
ſerts, will find their account leſſen every 
day. A modeſt man preſerves his cha- 
racter, as a frugal man does his fortune; 
if either of them live to the height of 


either, one will find loſſes, the other er-. 


rors, which he has not ſtock by him to 


an opi- 


, 


L 

% Hor. Op. xyvi. L. 3. v. 21. i 
1 | 
REECH. 


+ 


make up. It were therefore a juſt rule, 


to keep your deſires, your words and 
actions, within the regard you obſerve 

our friends have for you ; and never, 
wer, to take as 
much as he poflibly might either in pre- 
ferment or reputation. My walks have 
lately been among the mercantile part of 
the world; and one gets phraſes natu- 


rally from thoſe with whom one con- 


verſes; I ſay then, he that in his air, 
his treatment of others, or an habitual 
arrogance to himſelf, gives himſelf cre- 
dit for the leaſt article of more wit, wiſ- 
dom, goodneſs, or valour, than he can 
poſſibly produce if he is called upon, 
will find the world break in upon him, 
and confider him as one whœhas cheat - 


ed them of all the eſteem they had be- 


fore allowed him. This brings a com- 
miſſion of bankruptey upon him; and 
he that might have gone on to his life's 


end in a proſperous way, by aiming at 
more than he ſhould, is no longer pro- 


prietarof what he really had before, but 
his pretenſions fare as all things do 
which are torn inſtead of being divided. 


There is no one living would deny 


Cinna the applauſe of an agreeable and 
FFC facetious 


: * 
: 7 


4 


7 —— — — — 
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| facetious wit; or could poſſibly pretend 
that there is not ſomething inimitably 
unforced and diyerting in his manner 
of delivering all his fentiments in his 
converſation, if he were able to conceal 
the ſtrong deſire of applauſe” which he 
betrays in every ſyllable he utters. But 
they who converſe with him, ſee that all 
the civilities they could do to him, or 
the kind things they could ſay to him, 
would fall ſhort of what he expects; 


and therefore inſtead of ſhewing him the 


eſteem they have for his merit, their re- 
flections turn only upoti that they ob: 
fer ve he has of it himſelf. . © ” 
If you go among the wotnen, and 
behold Gloriana trip into 4 room with 
fe theatrical oſtentation of her charms, 
Hirtilta with that ſoft regularity in her 
motion, Chloe with ſuch an indifferent 


familiarlty, Cbrinna with ſuch a fond 
approach, and Rbxana with ſuch a de- 


mand of ee 1 in the great gravity of 

her entrance; , whi 

underſtand themſelves and att naturally, 
wait only for their abſence, to tell you 


chat all theſb ladies would impoſe them- 


' felves upon you; and each of them car- 
in their behaviour a conſciouſneſs of 
much more than they ſhould pretend 

to, that they loſe what would otherwiſe 

de given them. © 1 

Iremember the laſt time I ſaw Mac- 

Beth, I was wonderfully taken with the 

Kill of the poet, in making the murde- 


rer form fears to himfelf from the mo- 


deratlon of the prince whole life he was 
Teac to take away. He ſays of the 
ing He bore his faculties ſo meek- 
"0 by ;* and juſtly inferred from thence, 
that all divine and human power would 
jvin to àvenge his death, who had made 
ſuch an abſtinent uſe of dominion. All 
that is in 4 man's power to do to ad- 
Vance his own pomp and glory, and for- 
Bears, is ſo much laid up againſt the 
dy of diſtreſs; and pity will always be 
| His portion in adverſity, who acted with 
getitleneis in proſperity. r. 
Thegrtatofficer who foregoes the ad- 
vantage He might take to himſelf, and 


ent ener, 
if there were no ſuch conſiderations aa 


you find all the ſex, who. 


rd ay or MES Tore * 
ff * 
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the good effect which ſelf-denial has 
upon the ſenſe of other men toward us, 
it is of all qualities the moſt deſirable 


for the agreeable diſpoſition in which it 


places our on minds. I cannot tell 
what better to ſay of it, than that it is 
the very contrary of ambition ; and that 
modeſty allays all thoſe * and in- 
quietudes to which that vice expoſes us. 
He that is moderate in his wiſhes from 


reaſon and choice, and not reſigned from 
ſourneſs, diſtaſte, or diſappointment, 


doubles all the pleaſures of his life. T'he 


air, the ſeaſon, 4 fün-ſhiny day, or a 


fair proſpect, are inſtances of happineſs, 


and that which he enjoys in common _ 
with all the world, (by his exemption _ 
from the enchantments by which all the © 


world are bewitched) are to him uncom- 


« 


mon benefits and new n | 
th care, nor 


Health is not eaten up with 
pleaſure interrupted by envy. It is not 
to him of any conſequence what this 
man is famed for, or for what the other 
is preferred. He knows there is in ſuch 
a Mee an uninterrupted walk ; he can 


meet in ſuch a company an agreeable 


converſation ; he has no emulation, he 
is no man's rival, but every man's well- 


wither ; can look at a proſperous man, 


with a pleaſure in reflecting that he hope 
18 


he is as happy as himſelf ; and has 


mind and his fortune, as far as prudence 
will allow, open to the unhappy and to 
the ſtranger, | N 


Lucceius has learning, wit, humour, 
eloquence, but ho ambitious proſpe&s 
to purſue with theſe advantages; there - 
fore to the ordinary world he is perhaps 


thought to want ſpirit, but known 
among his friends to have a ming of the 
moſt conſummate greatneſs. He wants 


no man's admiration, is in no need of . 


are agreeable if they are civil and we 
natured. There is with him no occa- 


ſion for ſuperfluity at meals, for jollity-- : 
in company; in a word, for any thing 


him. W 


pomp. His clothes pleaſe him if they are 
aſhionable and warm; his compani oh 4. 
1. 


LETT + 


. * :Z 
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extraordinaty to adminiſter deligit to 

ant of prejudice een 5 
ſo of appetite are the companions Which 
merit of | volunteer; and all His ho- Aab oy journey of life o eaſy, that -e 
- #6ur$ and glories are unenvied for ſhar- in all places meets with more wit, more, » 
ing the coniton fate with thefame frank= good. cheer, . and- more good-humout, / 


fenountes all prudential regards to his 
aun perſon in danger, has ſo far the 


melt 8 they do who havé no ſuch en - than is neceſſary to make him enjoy bim. : 
© Seating eitrumſtances to part with. But ſelf with pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 1 
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1 N my laſt Saturday's paper I laid 
1 down ſome thoughts upon devotion 
in general, and ſhall here ſhew what 

were the notions of the moſt refined 
heathens on this ſubjeR, as they are re- 
preſented in Plato's Dialogueupon 1 6 

er, intituled © Alcibiades the Second, 

which doubtleſs gave occaſion to Juve- 

nal's tenth ſatire, and to the ſecond ſa- 

tire of Perſius; as the laſt of theſe au- 

thors has almoſt tranſcribed the preced- 

ing flialogue, intituled © Alcibiades the 
%%% 
The ſpeakers in this dialogue upon 
prayer, are Socrates and Aleibiades; and 


the ſubſtance of it, when drawn toge- 
ther out of, the intricacies and digreſ- 


JJ 
Socrates meeting his pupil Alcibiades, 
as he was going to his devotions, and 

- obſerving his eyes to be fixed upon the 

earth with great ſeriouſneſs and atten- 
tion, tells him that he had reaſon to be 

_ Thoughtful on that occaſion, ſince it was 
Poſſible for a man to bring down evils 
upon himſelf by his own prayers ; and 
that thoſe things, which the gods fend 
him in anſwer to his petitions, 8 
turn to his deſtruction: this, ſays he, 
may not only happen when a man prays 

for what he . is miſchievous in it's 

own nature, as Oedipus implored the 
gods to ſow diſſention between his ſons; 

but when he prays for what he believes 
would be for lai good, and againſt what 
he believes would be to his detriment. 
This the philoſopher ſhews muſt neceſ- 

\. , farily happen among us, ſince moſt men 
are blinded with ignorance, prejudice, or 

- paſſion, which hinder them from ſeeing 
ſuch things as are really beneficial to 
them. For an inftance, he afks Alci- 
diades, whether he would not he tho- 


roughly pleaſed and ſatisfied if that god, 
ing to addreſs him- 
_ ſelf, hould promiſe to make him the ſo- 


to whom he was 
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5 Je San, K. 1. 
TDR. 
vereigr of the whole earth? Alcibiades 
anſwers, that he ſhould doubtleſs look 
upon ſuch a promiſe as e fa- 
vour that could be beſtowed upon him, 
- Socrates then aſks him, if after receivin 
this great favour he would be contente 
to loſe his life? or if he would receive it 
though he was ſure he ſhould make an 
ill uſe of it? To both which queſtions E 
* Alcibiades anſwers in the negative. So- 
crates then ſhews, him, from the exam- 
les of others, how theſe might very pro- 
babiy be the effects of ſuch a bleſſing. 
He then adds, that other reputed pieces 
of good- fortune, as that of having a. 
fon, or procuring the higheſt poſt in a 
government, are {ubje& to the like fatal 
conſequences; which nevertheleſs, lays 
he, men ardently deſire, and would not 
fail to pray for, if they thought their 
prayers might be effectual for the ob- 
taining 3 g **̈: f) 
Having eſtabliſhed this great point, 
that all the moſt apparent bleſſings in 
this life are obnoxious to ſuch dreadful. 
conſequences, and that no man knows 
what in it's events would prove to him 
a bleſſing or a curſe, he teaches Alci- 
biades after what manner he ought to 


TY the firſt place, he recommends to 
him, as the model of his devotions, a 
ſhort prayer which a Greek poet com- 
poſed for the uſe of his friends, in the 
following words—* O Jupiter give us 
© thoſe things which are for us, 
©. whether they are fuck things as we 

« pray for, or ſuch things as we do not 
pray for: and remove from us thoſe 


- © things which are hurtful, though they 


1. Ih 


© are ſuch things as we pray for. 

In the-ſecond place, that his diſciple - 
may aſk ſuch things as are expedient. for 
him, he ſhews him, that it is abſalute- . 
ly neceſſary to apply himſelf to the ſtudy - 
of true wiſdom, and to the anos | 


— . » PY 


: * 
{ 


* 
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- 


his nature. n 
In the third and laſt place, he in- 
forms him, that the beſt methods he 

could make uſe of to draw down bleſ- 


ſings upon himſelf, and to render his 


prayers acceptable, would be to live in 
aà conſtant practice of his duty towards 
the gods, and towards men. 


form of prayer the Lacedæmoniĩans make 
uſe of, in which they petition the gods, 
to give them all things ſo long as 
they were virtuous. Under this head 
UHkewiſe he gives a very remarkable ac- 
count of an gracle to the following pur- 


poſe. | 5 . 
When the Athenians in the war with 


the Lacedzmonians received many de- 
feats both' by ſea and land, they tent a 


meſſage to the oracle of Jupiter Am- 


mon, to aſk the reaſon why they who 


erected ſo many temples to the gods, 


and adorned them with ſuch coſtly of- 
ferings ; why they who had inſtituted ſo 
many feſtivals; and accompanied them 
with ſuch pomps and ceremonies; in 
hort, why they who had flain ſo man 
hecatombs at their altars, ſhould be leſs 
. ſucceſsful than the Lacedzmonians,who 
fell fo ſhort of them in all theſe particu- 
lars. To this, ſays he, the oracle made 
the following reply I am better pleaſ- 


ed with the prayers of the Lacedæ- 


© monjans, than with ail the oblations 


of the Greeks. As this prayer im- 


plied and encouraged virtue in thoſe who 


made it; the philofopher proceeds to- 
fhew how the moſt vicious man might 
be devout, ſo far as victims could make 


him, but that his offerings were regard- 


ed by the gods as bribes, and his petiti- 
ons as blaſphemies. He likewiſe quotes 


on this occaſion two verſes out of Ho- 


mer, in which the poet ſays, that the 
ſtent of the Trojan facrifices was car- 


ried up to heaven by the winds; but that 
it was not acceptable to the gods, who 
were diſpleaſed with Priam and all his 
people. % CST 2s 

: The coneluſion of this dialogue is 
very remarkable. '' Socrates having de- 


terred Alcibiades from the prayers ,and 


facrifice which he was going to offer, by 
ſetting forth the ahove-mentioned difh- 


culties of performing that duty as he 


ought, adds theſe words“ We' muſt 
© therefore wait until ſuch' time as we 


E Pay learn how we ought to beuave 


| Under 
this head he very much recommends a 
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r that which is his chief good, and. 
the moſt ſuitable to the excellency of 


4 „ 


- 
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ourſelves towards the gods, and to- 


wards men.“ But when will that 


time come, ſays Alcibiades, and 


who is it that will inſtruct us? For L 


would fain ſee this man, whoever he 
is. It is one,” ſays Socrates, who 
takes care of you; but as Homer tells 


us, that Minerva removed, tke miſt 
from Diomedes his eyes, thathemight 


plainly diſcover both gods and men; 
to the darkneſs that hangs upon your 
mind mult be removed before you are 


able to diſcern what is good and what / 


is evil. Let him remove from my 


mind,” ſays Alcibiades, the dark» 


neſs, and what elſe he pleaſes, Tam 


determined to refuſe nothing he ſhall 
order me, whoever he is, ſo that I 
may become the better man by it.“ 


The remaining part of this dialogue is 


very obſcure :, there is ſomething in it 


that would make us think Socrates hint- 


ed at himſelf, when he ſpoke of this 


divine teacher who was to come into the 
world, did not he own that he himſelf 
was in this reſpe& as much at a loſs, 


and in as great diſtreſs as the reſt of 


mankind. | 


Some learned men look upon this 


concluſion as a prediction of our Savi- 


our; or at leaſt that Socrates, like the 
high-prieſt, propheſied hey oa hs 


and pointedat that Divine Teacher w 
was to come into the world ſome ages 
after him. However that may be, we: 


find that this-great Arn 8 
8 


the light of reaſon, that it was ſuita 


- — 


to the 1 of the Divine Nature, 


to ſen 


ſhould inſtruct mankind in the duties of 
religion, and, in particular, teach them 
how to pray. | 


Whoever reads this abſtra& of Pla- 


to's Diſcourſe op Prayer, will, I believe, 


naturally make this reffe&tion, that the - 


great Founder of our religion, as well 

by bis own example, as in the form of 
prayer which he taught his diſciples, did 
not only keep up to thoſe rules which _ 
the light of nature had ſuggeſted to this 
great philoſopher, but inſtructed his dif- . 
ciples in the whole extent of this duty, 


as well as of all others. 


He directed 


them to the proper object of adoration, 
and taught them, according to the third 
rule above-mentioned, to apply them- 
ſelves to him in their cloſets, without 
ſhow or oſtentation, and to worſhip him 
in ſpirit and in truth.” As the Lace- , 
dezmonians in their form of prayer im- 
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a perſon into the world Who | 
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plored the gods in general to give them 
plan rl eee 
tuous, we a in particular, that our 
© offences may be forgiven as we forgive 
© thoſe of others. If we look into the 
ſecond rule which Socrates has preſcrib- 
ed, namely, that we ſhould apply our- 
ſelves to the knowledge of hl Things 
as are beſt for us; this too is | 
at large in the doctrines of the Goſpel, 
where we are taught in ſeveral inſtances 
to regard thoſe things as curſes, which 
appear as bleſſings in the eye of the 
world; and on the eontrary, to eſteem 
thoſe things as bleſſings, which to the 
8 mankind appear as curſes. 
Thus in the form which is preſcribed 
to us we only pray for that happineſs 
which is our chief g 
end of our exiſtence, when we petition 
the Supreme Being for the coming of 
his Kingdom, being ſolicitous for no 


other temporal bleſſings but our # daily. 
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good ſenſe, who lament the depra- 


vity or poverty of taſte the town is 


fallen into with relation to plays and 
public ſpectacles. A lady in particular 
obſerves, that there is ſuch a levity in 


the minds of her own ſex, that they ſel- 


dom attend any thing but impertinences. 
It is indeed prodigious to obſerve how 
little notice 1s taken of the moſt exalt- 


ed parts of the beſt tragedies of Shake- . 


h nay, it is not only viſible that 
enſuality has devoured all greatneſs of 
ſoul, but the under-paſſion, as I may 
ſq call it, of a noble ſpirit, pity, ſeems 
to be a aa = to the generality of an 
audience. 


reliefs from care and attention are of 


oye ſort in a great ſpirit, god of anather 


in an ordinary one. The man of a 
great heart and a ſerious comp] xidn, is 
more pleaſed with inſtances of generoſity 
and pity, than the light and ludicrous 


rains of mirth and why i : it is 1 
pect when we leg 
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long as they were vir, - 


explained : 


good, and the great 
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TO BE THEMSELVES A SPECTACLE, THEY c . 


Have ſeveral letters from peo le of 


Phe minds of men are in- 
deed very differently diſpoſed; and the 


ſcience to determine what is really 


Tray againſt nothing but ſin, and 
Reif in general, Re it with 


x 


If we look into the firſt of Socrates his 


rules of prayer, in which he recommends 
the above · mentioned form of the ancient 
poet, we find that form not only com 
arehended, but very much improved by, 
he petitiqn, wherein ue pray to the 
Supreme Being that his will, may be 
done: which is of the ſame force 
with that form which our Saviour yſed 

when he prayed againſt the moſt painful 
and moſt ignominious of deaths, Ne, 
« vertheleſs not my will, but thine bg 
done. This comprehenſive} "wa 


is the moſt humble, as well as the maſk 


rudent, that can be offered u 
the creature to his Creator, as it ſup, - 
pre the Supreme Being wills nothing 

ut what is for our good, and that he 
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a numerous aſſembly loſt to all fexious 
entertainments, and ſuch incidents, aa 
ſhould move one ſort of concern, excite 
in them a quite contrary ane. In the 
tragedy of Macbeth, .the other night, 
when the lady, who is conſcious of the 
crime of murdering the king, ſeems ut- 
terly aſtoniſhed at the news, and makes 


an exclamation at it, inſtead of the in- 


dignation which is natural to the occa- 
ſion, that expreſſion is received with 2 
loud laugh: they. were as merry when 2 


criminal was ſtabbed. It is certainly 


an occaſion of rejoicing when the wicked 
are ſeized in their deſigns; but I think 
it is not ſuch a triumph as is exerted by 
lader. JJV 
ou may generally obſerve, that the 
appetites are ſconer moved than the paſ- ' 
ſions: a ſly expreſſion which alludes ta 
bawdry, puts a whole row into a pleaſ+ 


ing ſmirk ; when a ggad fentence that 


deſcribes an inward ſentiment of 'th 


3s ſoul, is received with the greateſt cold- 
ſpirit can poſſibly be with the higheſt - 


neſs and indifference. A eorrgſpondent, 
of mine, upon this ſubje&,. has divide 


the female part of the audienge, and 


1 


accounts 


$a 


— 


0 or their p poſſeſſions againſt 
this reaſonable delight in the *. — 


manner. The prude, fays he, as 


5s ſhe acts always. in contradiction, ſo 
1 ſhe is gravely ſullen at a comedy, and 
t extravagantly gay at a tragedy. The 
© caquette is ſo much taken up with 
© throwing her eyes aroung the audi- 


« ence, and "conſidering the effect of 


them, that ſhe cannot be expected to 


rivals, and take off the obſervation of 
the men from herſelf. Beſides theſe 
ſpecies- of women, there are the ex- 


K a © a 


«. amples, or the firſt of the mode: theſe 
are to be ſuppoſed too well acquainted 


s, with'what the actor is oing to ſay to 
* be movedatit. After theſe one might 
mention a certain flippant ſet of fe- 
s males who are mimics, and are won- 
# derfully diverted with the condu of 
ball the people araund them, and are 
# ſpectators only of the audience. But 
# what is of all the moſt to be lamented, 
b is the loſs of a party whom it would 
be worth preſerving in their right 
. ſenſes upon all occaſions, and theſe 
t are thoſe whom we may indifferent! 

call the innocent or the unaffected. 
$ You may ſametimes ſee one af theſe 
4 ſenſibly touched with a well-wrought 


incident; but then ſhe is immediately 
4 ſo impertinently obſerved by the men, 


and frowned at by ſome inſenſible ſu- 
s perior of her own ſex, that ſhe is 


t aſhamed, and loſes the enjoyment of 


the moſt laudable concern, pity. Thus 
the whole audience is afraid af letting 


© fall a tear, and ſhun as a weakneſs 


the beſt and worthieſt part of our 
nnn, N 1 


„ WL 
- SIR, $25: 


| A you are one that doth not only 


+> pretend to reform, but effect it 


amongſt people of any ſenſe ; makes me 
 (whoam one of the greateſt of your ad- 
mirers) give yau this trouble to defire 
ory will ſettle the method of us females 
knowing when one another is in town: 
for they have now got a trick of never 


fending to theiracquaintance when they 


firſt come; and if ohe does not viſit them 
within the week which they ſtay at home, 
t is a mortal quarrel. Now, dear Mr. 
pee, either command them to put it in 
de advertiſement of your paper, which 
is generally read by our fx, or elſe or- 


dex them to byeathe their ſqucy foetmen, 


* — 


InxR SPECTATOR. \ 
who are good for nothing ele; by ſend- 


obſerve the actors but as they are her 


N 1 
N 
* 
* 
- 
* 


= them to tell all their acquaintance. 
I 


you think to print this, pray put it 
in à better ſtile, as to the ſpell part. 


The town is now filling every day, and 


it cannot be deferred, becauſe people 


take advantage of one another by this 


means and hreak off acquaintance, and 8 
are rude: therefore pray put this in your 


rer 
preyent an tuture miſcarriages o this 


nature. I am, as I ever ſhall be, dear | 5 
Spec, your moſt obedient humble ſer- 


Mary MEANWELL, 
E hy: =/ 1.6. +. 4 2 Morgen 


: Pray ſettle what is to he 3 proper 


notification of a perſon's heing-intown, 


and how that differs according to p 
ple's quality. 7 ls, N 
un. $PECTATOR) dev. the zolb. 
1 Have heen out of toven, fo did not 
* meet with your paper dated Septem- 
ber the 28th, wherein you, to my heart's 


defire, expoſe that curſed vice of inſnar- 5 


ing poor young girls, and drawing them 


from their friends. I aſſure you, with- 
out ſtattery, it has ſaved a prentice af 
mine from ruin; and in token of grati- 


tude, as well as for the benefit of my 
family, I have put it in a frame and 
glaſs, and hung it behind my counter. 
I ſhall take care to make my youngones 


read it every morning, to fortify them | 


againſt ſuck pernicious raſeals. I know 


not whether what you writ was matter 


of fact, ar your own invention; but 
this I will take my oath on, the firſt 


part is ſo exactly like what happened ta 


my prentice, that had I read your pa» 
per then, I ſhould have taken your me- 


thod to have ſecured a villain. Go on 


and proſper. + | 
Vour m 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


AX7ITHOUT raillery, I defire you 


to inſert this word for word in your 
next, as you value a lover's prayers. 
You fee it is an hue and cry after a 
ſtray heart, with the marks and blemiſhes. 


under-written, which whoever ſhall - 
bring to you, thall receive ſatisfaction. 
Eet me beg of you not to fail, as you 
vemember the paſſion you had for her to 


whom you lately ended a paper. 


Nable, generous, great, and good, 5 
Bot never to be underſtood 


es. 2 
4 — 
— — —e—é 


— — 
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oft obliged humble ſervant.” 


Fiekle _ 
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Fickle as the wind, ſtill changing, 
After every female ranging, 

Panting, trembling, ſighinz, dying, 
But addicted much to lying: 


% 
% 4 
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4 PAD, THE BITTEREST CURSE: OF HUMAN LIFE. 


HERE are no authors I am more 
pleaſed with, than thoſe who ſhew 
human nature in a variety of views, and 
deſeribe the ſeveral ages of the world in 
5 their different manners. A reader can- 
not be more rationally entertained, than 
by comparing the virtues and vices of 


his own times with thoſe which prevail 
ed in the times of his forefathers; and 


drawing a parallel in his mind between 
his own private character, and that of 
other perſons, whether of his own age, 
or of the ages that went before him. 
The contemplation of mankind under 
theſe changeable colours, is apt to ſhame 
us out of any particular vice, or ani- 
mate us to any particular virtue; to 
makes us pleaſed or diſpleaſed with our- 
ſelves in the moſt proper points, to clear 
our minds of prejudice and prepoſſeſ- 
fion, and rectify that narrowneſs of 
| 8 inclines us to think amils 
of thoſe who differ from ourſelves. 


I we look into the manners of the 


moſt remote ages of the world, we diſ- 


cover human nature in her” ſimplicity; 


and the more we come downward to- 
wards our own times, may obſerve her 
hiding herſelf in artifices and refine- 


ments, poliſhed inſenſibly out of her | | 
thoſe ſeeds and principles which com- 


original plainneſs, and at length entirel 
loſt under form and ceremony, and, 


what we call, good- breeding. Read 


the accounts of men and women as they 
are given us by the moſt ancient wri- 
ters, both ſacred and profane, and you 
would think you were reading the bit: 
tory, of another ſpecies. 
Among the writers of antiquity,there 
are none who inſtruct us more openly in 
the manners of their reſpective times · in 
which they lived, than thoſe who have 
employed themſelves in ſatire, under 
what dreſs ſoever it may appear; as there 
are no other authors whole province it 


7 


And whoe er takes it, takes a Tartar. 


is to enter ſo directly into the ways of 
men, and ſet their miſcarriages in ſo 
ſtrong a lige. 3555 


age in which he lived. _ take 
notice, in my hundred and fixty-firft 


- 


THE SPECTATOR. eas 


5 When the Siren ſongs repeats, : 
Equal-menfures ſtill it beats; 


Whoe'er ſhall wear it, it wilt ſmart her, 
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Simonides, a poet famous in his SE, 


neration, is, I think, author of the 
oldeſt ſatire that is now extant; and, as 
ſome ſay, of the firſt that was ever writ- 


ten. This poet flourifhed about four 
hundred years after the ſiege of Troy; 
and ſhews, by his way of writing, the 
ſimplicity, or rather coarſeneſs of the 
J have taken 


ſpeculation, that the rule of obſerving 
what the French call the Bienſeance, in 
an alluſion, has been found out of latter 
years ; and that the ancients, provided 
there was a likeneſs in their ſimilitudes, 
did not much trouble themſelves about 
the decency of the compariſon. The 


fatire or iambics of Simonides, with 


which I ſhall entertain my readers in the 


preſent paper, arearemarkable inſtance 


of what I formerly advanced. The 
ſubject of this ſatire is woman. He de- 


ſcribes the ſex in their ſeveral characters, 
which he derives to them from the fanci- 


ful ſuppoſition raiſed upon the doctrine 
of pre-exiſtence. He tells us, that the 
gods formed the fouls of women out of 


pole ſeveral kinds of animals and gle- 
ments; and that their good or bad dif- 
poſitions ariſe in them according as ſuch _ 
and ſuchſeeds andprinciplespredominate 
in their conſtitutions. I have tranſlated 
the author very faithfully, and if not word 


for word, which our language v ould not 


bear, at leaſt ſo as to comprehend every 
one of his ſentiments, without adding 


any thing of my own. I have already 


apologized for this author's want of de- 
licacy, and muſt fulther premiſe, that 
the following ſatire atfects only ſome of 
the lower part of the ſex, and not 2 
5 „ lO 
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wha haye been refined by a polite edu- 


cation, which was not ſo common in the 


age of this poet. 
In the beginning God make the 


* ſouls of woman kind out of different 


| © materials, and in a ſeparate ſtate from 


© their bodies. 


The ſouls of one kind of women 


were formed out of thoſe ingredients 
which compoſe a ſwine. 25 woman 
© of this make is a ſlut in her houſe and 
< a glutton at her table. She is un- 
© cleanly in her perſon, a ſlattern in her 
© dreſs, and her family is no better than 
„A dunghill.. 7; 
A ſecond ſort of female ſoul was 


formed out of the ſame materials that 


< enter, into the compoſition or a fox. 


© Such an one is what we call a notable. 


« diſcerning woman, who has an inſight 
« into every. thing, whether it be good 
© or bad. In this ſpecies of females 


_ © there are ſome virtuous and ſome vi- 
© cious. . x 5 

A third kind of women were made 
< up of canine particles. Theſe are 


SY 


what we commonly call ſcolds, who 


£ imitate the animals aut of which they 
were taken, that are always buſy and 
© barking, that ſnarl at eyery one who 


© tual clamourt. 


ie 


comes in their way, and live in perpe- 


* made out of the earth. Theſe are 


jp your ſluggards, who paſs away their 
time in indolence and ignorance, hover 


oper, the fire a whole winter, and ap- 
c ply themſelves with alacrity to no 


* Kind of buſineſs but eating. 

The fifth ſpecies of females. were 

made out of the ſea. , Theſe are wo- 

men of variable uneven tempers, ſome- 

times all ſtorm and tempeſt, ſometimes 
all calm and ſunſhine, , The ftranger 


A, x1 A „ 


N 


ſmoothneſs, would cry her up for a 
* miracle, of good- humour; but on a 
* ſudden her looks and words are 
* changed, ſhe is nothing but fury and 
© outrage noiſe and hurricane. 
be Hirth ſpecies were made up of 
* the ingredients which compoſe an aſs 
« 'or A beaſt of burden. Theſe are na- 


« turally exceeding ſlothful, but upon 


© the huſband's exerting his authority, 

( . „ 5&1: 4 4 4 4 3 : : 
will liye ypon hard fare, and do every 

thing to pleaſe him: They are. how- 


nereal 


cler Jar. from being averſe to ye 
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in others. 


one for his wife. She 1s alt 


who ſees one of theſe in her ſmiles and 


8 | gr 

« pleaſure; and, SIdem refyſe a. 
companion | e 
The cat furniſhed materials for a 
© ſeventh ſpecirs of women, who are 

of a melancholy, froward, unamiable 
© nature, and ſo repugnant to the offers 
c of love, that they fly in the face of 
© their huſband when he approaches 
them with conjugalendearments. This 
« ſpecious of women arelikewite fubje& 
« to little theſts, cheats, and pilferings. 
© The mare with a flowing mane, 


 % wi 
4 * 
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© which was never broke to any ſervile STA 


© toil and labour, compoſed an eighth 
© ſpecies of women. Thele axe the 
© who have little regard for their hut- 
© bands, who paſs away their time in 
©, dreſſing, bathing, and perfuming; who 
throw their hair into the niceft curls, 
and trick ĩt up with the faireſt flowers 
© and garlands. A woman of this ſpe- 
< cies ĩs a very pretty thing for a ſtran- 
ger to look upon, but very detrimental 
© to the owner, unleſs it be a king or 
prince who takes a fancy to ſuch a2 
„ . | 
The ninth ſpecies of females were 
© takenout of the ape. Theſe are ſuch. 
© as are both ugly and ill-natured, who 
© have nothing beautiful in themſelves, 
and endeavour to detract from or ri- 
« dicule every thing which appears ſo 


© The tenth and laſt ſpecies of wo: 
© men were made out of the bee; and 
happy is the man who gets ſuch an 
| if iltogether 
« faultleſs and unblameable; her family 
6 flouriſhes and ĩmproves by her good 
management. She loves her huſband, 
and is beloved by him. She brings 
© him a race of- beautiful and virtuous 
© children. | | 
© among her ſex. She is ſurrounded 


with graces. She never fits among 


© the looſe tribe of women, nor paſſes 


© away her time with them in wanton . 


« diſcourſes.” She is ſull of virtue and 
© ' prudence, and is the beſt wife that 
Jupiter can beſtow on man. 


I ſhall conclude theſe iambies with 
the motto of this paper, which is a frag- 
ment of the ſame author: A man 
© cannot poſſeſs any thing that is better 
© than a good woman, nor any thing 
© that is worſe than a bad one. 
As the poet has ſhewn a great pene- 
tration in this diverſity of female cha- 
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She diſtinguiſhes berſek 
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8 5 CHE bre ATORk. 5 : 
ſubject for latire in woche of kits a 


ractert, He at avolded the fault whith 
Juvenal and Monſſeur Boileau are guilty 
of, the former in his ſixth, and the other 


in his laſt ftire, where they have endea- 


voured to expoſe tlie ſex in general, with- 
gut doing juſtice to the valuable part of 
it. Such 1 6 ſatires ate of no tiſe 
to the world ; and for this reaſon I have 


often wondered how the, French author 


above · mentioned, who was a man of 
exequifite judgment, and a lover of vir- 


e could think human nature a N | 


brateck pletes, which is called : The $43 
tire upon Man. What vice or frailty 


can a diſcourſe correct, which cenſures 
the whole ſpecies alike, and endea tours 


to ſhew by fone fuperficial ſtrokes of 
wit, that brutes art the more excellent 


creatures of the two? A ſatire ſnould 


expoſe nothing but what is cotrigible, 
and make a due diſcrimination between 


thoſe who are, and thoſe whs are not _ | 


R 
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THEE 19, 1 ENOW NOT HOW, ix THE minds or men 4 CERTAIN PRESAGE; 
AS 1T WERE, OF A FUTURE EXISTENCE 3 AND THIS TAKES THE DEEPEST 
ROOT, AND is MOST DISCOVKRABLE IN TRE GREATEST PRE ARNE: K 


Nos f EXALTED zan 


10 THE SPECTATOR. DI, 
16 Am Folly perſuaded that one of the 

{ ſprings of generous and worthy 
> Tree is th 5; 


has a mean opinion of the dignity of his 
nature, will act in no hi Seer! 4 rank than 
he has allotted himſel 


imagines is to bound his exiſtehte. Ho 
can he exalt his thoughts to any thing 
great and noble, who only believes 82 


After 2 ſhort turn on the ſtage of this 
: world, he is to fink into oblivion, aud 
to loſe his conſciouſneſs for ever ? 


For this reaſon I am̃ of opinion, that 


ſo uſeful and elevated a contemplation 


as that of the ſoul's immoxtality cannot 


| be reſumed too often. There is not a 


more improving exerciſe to the. Human 
mind, than to be frequently reviewihg its 


own great privileges, and endowments; 


nor a more effectual means to 4Waken 


in us an ambition ratfcd above low ob- 
jects and little purſuits, than to value 
1 . as heirs of eternity. 


It is a very great ſatisfaction to xf 
ſider the belt and wiſeſt of mankind in 


2 all nations und ages, aſferting, as with 


one voice, this their birthfight, and to 


find if fitified by an . revelation. 


\ 


aving enerous atid wor- | 
thy tboughes of ourſelves. Whiever 


S; in his own efti- 
mation. If he conſiders his being as 
5 circumſcribed by the uncertain term of 

a few years, his defi igns will be con- 
tracted into the ſame narrow ſpan he 


S A1 tlie 1 time, if we turn oür thoughts 
ihward u 


$urſelves, we thay meet 
with 4 Kkitd of ſeeret ſeniſe concurring 
with! the e of gur 64n itjitmortality. 
90 ave, ifi in op ihiof, raiſed a 
| prefluts ptive bebt from the 
opt ng fene the iid has tok n“ 
2 e, and to the e it's dwñ fa- 
culties, which cannot be atcompliſhed 5 
as the more reftraified perfection of 
lowet éfentures, may in the limits of a 
ſhort ile. 1 tanie Another probable 
conjeftire oh be failed from our: ap- 
e to dutarlbn itſelf, and from 4 Re 
ection on dur p ptogreſs through the 
ſeveral ages bf it: © We are cottiplain- 
ing, 4s rk obſerve itt a former ſpe- 
cul en, of the 1 of life, * 
et ate perpetualh / hütrying over the 
73 ffs bee art it meren 5 
klements, or imagl ints of 
c 7 are diſp 2910 up 4 . book 
Now tet us cotifider bat Rappers to 
us when WE affive at theſe © imaginary 


<. poirits of feſt : do we ſtops our motion, 
and fit dowft fatisfled in the ſettlement 
We have gained? of are we got femor- 


ing the BGUndary, aud marking tit few 
Pelle df reſt Toys which we pen ſor- 


Wärd with the Bike 28 and Which 


cedſe t& be fürk 46 fiſt at we kttzin 

5 15 e thit of 2 trivel- 

. ned = fouls fancy 

that the fop of the 4 note Wit unt end 

= Journey, b it terminates his 
| n 
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this, that ſince Nature, as ſome love to | 
expreſs it, does nothing in vain, or, to us a ſtrong image of the unſupported 


ciently eſtabliſhed by other arguments: 
and if ſo, this appetite, which otherwiſe 
Would be very unaccountable and ab- the dying perſon, is beyond what.could _ 
ſurd, ſeems very reaſonable, and adds be painted by the moſt forcible expreſ- 
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n he ſees new ground and other hills further, that as worthy actions ſpring 


* 
beyonck it, and continues to travel on as from worthy thoughts,” ſo worth7 


thoughts are likewiſe. the conſequence 


_ . This is ſo plainly every man's condi- of worthy actions: but the wretch who 

tion in life, that thefe is no one who has has degraded himfelf below the charae- 

. obſerved, any thing; but may obſerve; . 

that as faſt as his time wears away; his reſign his pretenſions to it, and to tub- 

2 to ſomething future remains. ſtitute in it's room a dark negative: hap- 
he 


uſe therefore I would make of it is pineſs in the d tinction of his beigg. 5 
The admirable Shakeſpeare has given -_ 


ſpeak properly, ſince the Author of our condition of ſuch a perſon n his laſt mi- 
being has planted fio wandering paſſion nutes in the ſecond part of King Henry 


in it, no defire which has not it's ob- the Sixth, where Cardinal Beaufort, who 
ject, futurity is the proper object of the had been concerned in the murder f 
paſſion ſo conſtantly exerciſed about it; the good Duke Humphrey, is repreſent- 
and this reſtleſſneſs in the preſent, this ed on his death-bed. - After ſome ſhort 

_ aſſigning ourſelves over tot. | 


arther ſtages confuſed ſpeeches, which ſhew an ima- 


of duration, this ſucceſſive graſping at 7 
ſomewhat ſtill to come, appears to me, h. 


— 


REIT man has of it's own immor- 8 


ad Ita er che eme fine 0 : ted, 11 Sen rainy vs * 
that the itruhottatiry of the foul i "Pate Props ang wy RET 


to the conelufion.. But I am ſions whatever. 


amazed when I conſider there are crea- _ I ſhall not purſue this thought far- . 
Lures.capable of thought, who, in ſpite ther, but only add, that as annihilatien 


ument, ean form to:them- is not to be had. with a wiſh, ſo it-is the 


bf every ar 
| Glebe © fallen ſatisfaction in think ing moſt abje& thing in the world to wiſn 
dsetherwiſe. There is ſomething ſo piti- it. What are honour, fame, wealth, or 
Lully mean in the inverted ambition of power, when compared with the gener 
that man who can hope for annihilation, ous expectation ot a being without end 
_ and pleaſe himſelf to think that his whole and a happineſs adequate to that being? 
fabric ſhall one day crumble into duſt, I ſhall. trouble you no farther; hurt 
nnd mix with the maſs of inanimate with a certain gtavity, which theſe 
bdeings, that it equally deſerves our ad- thoughts have given me, I reflect upenn 1 
miration and pity. he myſtery of ſome things people ſay of you, as they 18 
ſuch men's unbelief is not hard to be will of men who diſtmguiſh themilves, 11 
| penetrated; and indeed amounts to no- which L hope are not true; and wiſh you 


thing more than a ſordid hope tht they as good a man as you are an author. I 


. 


| Hill not be immortal, becauſe they dare am, . Sir, ., your molt obedient humble 
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: E but he no ſooner arrives at it ſervation; and gives me occaſion ta ſay 


ter of immortality, is very willing to 


ination diſturbed with guilt, juſt as 
e was expiring, King Henry ſtanding - 
whatever it may to others, as a kind of by him full of compaſſion, fays— 

- Inftin& or natural fymptom which the Lord Cardinal! ir tho u think ' FR Heaven's > 


' - © "Hold up thy hand, make fignal of hat hope 


The deſpair which is here ſhewn, +; 
without a word or action on the part of ' - 
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LET IT BE REMEMBER'D THAT WE SPORT IN FABLEP STORIES. 155 


ment of an old poet whieh de- 


7 H AVING lately tranſlated the frag- 


feribes womank ind under ſeveral charac- 
ters, and ſuppoſes them to have drawn 


their different manners and diſpoſitions 
from thoſe animals and elements out of 
which he tells usthey were compounded; 
I had ſome thoughts of giving the ſex 


their revenge, by laying together in an- 


other paper the many vieious charac- 
ters which -prevail in the male world, 


and ſhewing the different ingredients 
that go to the making up of ſuch dif- 


ferent humours and eonſtitutiens. H- 
Face has a thought which is ſomethin 

akin to this, when, in order to excule 
himſelf to his miſtreſs, for an invective 
which he had written againſt her, and 
to account for that unreaſonable fury 
with which the heart of man is often 


tranſported, he tells us, that when Pro- 


metheus made his man ef clay, in the 
kneading up of the heart, he ſeaſoned it 


with ſome furious particles of the lion. 


But upon turning this plan to and fro 
in my thoughts, I obſerved ſo many un- 


accountable humours in man; that I did 


not know out of what / animals to fetch 
them. Male fouls are diverſified with 
ſo many characters, that the world has 


not variety of materials ſufficient to fur- 


niſh out their different tempers and in- 
elinations. 


large enough to ſupply their ſeveral ex- 
travagancies. 

Inttead therefore of purſuing the 
thought of Simonides, EF ſhall obſerve, 
that as he has expoſed the vicious part 


of women from the döôcbrine of pre- 


exiſtence, ſome of the ancient. philoſo- 
phers have, in a manner, ſatirized the 
vicious part of the human ſpecies in ge- 
neral, from a notion of the ſoul's poſt- 
exiſtence, if I may ſo call it; and that 
as Simonides deſcribes. brutes enterin 

into the compoſition of women, others 


have repreſented human ſouls as enter- 


ing into brutes. This is commonly 
termed the doctrine of tranſmigration, 


which ſuppoſes that human ſouls, upon 


their leaving the body, become the fouls 


7 | of ſuch Kinds of brutes as they moſt re - 


3 


/ 
| 


The creation, with all it's 
animals and elements, would not be 
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tembke in their manners; or to give an 
account of it as Mr. Dryden has de- 


ſcribed it in his tranſlation of Pytha- 


goras hisſpeech im the fifteenth book of 


Ovid; where that philoſopher diſſuades | 


his hearers fnor eating fleſh—. 


Thus all things are but altered, nothing dies, 
And here and there th' unbody'd ſpirit flies: 


By time, or force, br ſickneſa diſpoſſeſs d, 
And lodges where it lights, in bird or beaſt,” 
Or hunts without till ready limbs it find, 


And actuates thofe- according to their Kind- 


From tenement to tenement is toſs d:: 


The ſoul is ftill the fame, the figure only loſt. 


Then let not piety be put to flight, _ 


' Fo: pleaſe the taſtè of gluttori-appetite ; _ - 
But ſuffer inmate ſouls ſecure to dwell,  ., 
Leſt from their ſeats your parents you expel ;-/ 


With rabid. hunger feed upon your kind, 
Or from a beaſt diſlodge a brother's mind. 
Plato in the viſion of Erus the Ar- 
menian, which I may poſſibly make the 
ſubject of a future ſpeculation, records 


ſome beautiful tranſmigrations; as that 


the ſoul of Orpheus, who was muſical, 
melancholy, and a woman- hater, entered 
into a ſwan ; the ſoul of Ajax, which 


was all wrath and fiereeneſs, into a lion; 
the ſonl of Agamemnon, that was ra- 
pacious and imperial, into an eagle; and 


the ſoul of Therſites, who was a mimic 
and a buffoon, into a monkey: 
Mr. Congreve, in a prologue to one 


— 


of his comedies, has touched upon this 


doctrine with great humour. 
Thus Ariftotle's ſoul of old that was, 
May now be damn d te animate an aſs; 


Or in this very houfe, for ought we know, 1 
Is doing painful penance in ſome beau. 


I ſhall fill up this paper with ome let⸗ | | 


ters which my. laſt Tueſday's ſpecula- 


tion has produced. My following cor- 
, reſpondents will ſhew, what I there ob- 
ſerved, that the ſpeculation of that day 


affects only the lower part of the ſex. 


FROM MY HOUSE IN THE STRAND, | 


derokzx 30, 1711. 

| Miſt. s CTA Ton © 55 

T TPON reading your Tueſday's pa- 
per, 1 find by ſeveral ſymptoms in 


my conſtitution that I am a bee. Mx 
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; a Ps or if yon pleaſe to call it fo, my ena, ocTonen 30% 
cel „ is in that great hive of females rn. $ÞECTATOR, OD Po 

- which goes by the name of the Ne Ex- T Am mightily” pleaſed with the hu- 
change; where I am daily N bn - mour of the cat; be ſo kind as to en- 
- gathering together a little ſtock of gain large upon that ſubject. Vour's till 

trom the fineſt flowers about the town, deatbù, Jo stan HEN ECK. 


I mean the ladies and the beaus. Iha rue e 
a numerous ſwarm of children, to whom © - P. S. You muſt know I am married ; 
I give the beſt education I am able: but, to a Grimalkin, un. 4 
Sir, it is my misfortune to be married es 3 . off 
| 8 lives upow what I get 35 „mim enn TIN. ou 1 
without bringing any thing into the 4 OM He or Fae FI „% 
Common. flock. "Now, sir as on the E. VER fince your SpeRtatorof Tuer. 4 
one hand I take care not to behave my- da laſt came into our family , my 1 
felf towards him like a waſp, ſodikewiſe huſband is pleaſed tocall ne his Oceana, : TOES 1 
T would not have him look upon me as becauſe the fooliſh old poet that you 3 
an humble bee; for which reaſon 1 do have tranſlated ſays, that the fouls 3 1 
all I can to put him upon laying up ſome women are made of ſea- water. 1 
proviſions for a bad day, and frequent- This, it ſeems, hasencouraged my ſauce- _ 9 
f repreſent to him the fatal effects his box to be witty upon me. When T ana — mY 
floth and negligence may bring upon us angry, he cries.— F r'ythee, my dear, be 9 5 '' 
in our old age. I mult beg that you calm; when I chide one of my ſer= 1 
with join-with me in your good advice vants— Priythee,child,donot bluſter.* oy 
upon this e e ee will for erer He had the impudence about an hour 1 


1 
* 2 


oblige 55 ago to tell me, that he was a 570 ö 
1 Jour humble ſervant, between ſtorm and ſunſhine. wißt 3 

MM ss 4, beſtir myſelf with any ſpirit in my far * 

| - ts mily, it is high ſea A is houſe ; and 2 1 


e 


eee eee whenT ſit ſtill without doing zuy thing SET 1 
Sh A dak 34 771. his affairs forſooth are Wind bahn N 3 


(e nn When I aſk kim whether it rains, he 
1 Am joined in wedlock for my fins to makes anſwer It is no matter, ſo that 
T one of thoſe fillies who are deſcribed * it be fair weather within doors. In 
in the old poet by that hard name you ſhort, Sir, I cannot ſpeak my mind free- 
gave us the other day. She has a flow- ly to him, but J either ſwell or rage, or 
ing mane, and à ſxin as foft as filk: but, do ſpmething that is not fit for a civil ._ 
Sir, ſhe paſſes half her life at ber glaſs, woman to hear. Pray, Mr. Spectator, 
and almoſt ruins me in ribbons. Far fince you ate ſo ſharp upon other wo 
my own part, I ama plain handicraft men, Jet us know what materials younrt. 
man, and in danger of breaking by her wife is made of, if you have one, ! 11} 
. lazineſs and expenſiveneſs. Pray, maſter, ſuppoſe you would make us a parcel of + 
tell me in your next paper, whether I POR l tame infipid creatures a 
may not expect of her ſo much drudgery but, Sir, I would have you to know, 
as to take care of her family, and to we have as good paſſions in us as your- 
oy curry her hide in caſe of refuſal. Your ' ſelf, and that, a woman was never de- 
_ doving friend 4 + 5-2 Digned tobe a wine GS 
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- COLLA JVGo, LIBER, LIBER SUM, DIC AGE—— -OOO00_ÞÞ 
OK: : | | 3 Os 72 | 1 25 bY, Hon. SAT. vrr. L. 2. V. 2. | 
— oo. THY NFCEK ROM THIS 10% t CHAIN. n 
AND BorpLYI SAY Tnov' RT TRI. Ong. 5 1 8 
. J Never look upon my dear wife, but I her preſence. I never go abroad, ex- 


think of the . arg Sir Roger de cept the ſometimes takes me with her in 


overley enjoys, in haying ſuch a friend her coach to take the air, if it may be 
as you to/expoſe in proper colours the called fo, when we. drive, as we genes 


eruelty and perverſeneſs of his miſtreſs. rally do, with the glaſſes up. I have 


T have very often wiſhed you viſited in overheard my ſervants lament my con- 
our family, and were acquainted with dition, but they dare not bring me meſ, 
my ſpouſe; ſhe would afford you for ſages without het knowledge, becauſe 
ſome months at leaſt matter enough for they doubt my reſolution to ſtand by 
one Spectator a week. Since we are not them. In the midſt of this inſipid way 
Jo happy as to be of your acquaintance, of life, an old acquaintance of mine, 
give me leave to repreſent to you our Tom Meggot, who is-a favourite with 
reſent circumſtances as well as I can, her, and. allowed to viſit me in her 

In writing. You are to know then that company becauſe he ſings prettily, has 
I am not of a very different conſtitution rogſed me to rebel, and conveyed his 


from Nathaniel Henrooſt, whom, you intelligence to me in the following 


have wo recorded in your ſpecula- manner. My wife is a great pre- 
tions; al 7 
ere e of the knowledge of it; but far gone in the Ita 
feed to. We had not been a month fing writer of muſic, and deſires him to 
married, when ſhe found in me a certain put this ſentence of Tully in che ſcalg 
pain to give offence, and an indolence of an Italian air; and write it opt'for 
| at made me bear little inconveniencies my ſpouſe from him. An lille mibi 
rather than diſpute about them. From iber cui mulier imperot? Cui leges 
this obſervation it ſoon came to that paſs, «4 imponit, praſcribit, Tubet, vetat, yued 
that if I offered to go abroad, ſhe would © wrdetur ? Nui rihil in pe fan Imegare, 
get between me and the door, kiſs me, © ih ee audet ? "Poſtit? dandum 
. and fay ſhe could not part with me; and * ef. . Vocat ! woniendum, Ejicit ? 
then down „ eee In a day or two © abeundum, Minitatur ? "extimuſcen- 
Alter this firſt pleaſant ſtep towards con- dum. Does he live like a gentleman 


0 


ning me, ſhe declared to me, that 1 © who is commanded by a woman? He 


| was all the world to her, and ſhe thought „to whom ſhe gives law, grants and 


the ought to pe all the world to me. *« denies what ſhe pleaſes? who can qei- 
If, faid ſhe, © my dear loves me as ther deny her any thing ſhe aſks, or 
muh as I love kim, he will never be © refuſe to do any thin; ——— * 
tired of my company. This declara- To be ſhort, my wife was extremely 
tion was followed by my being denied pleaſed with it; ſaid, the Italian was the 


* 


to all my acquaintance; and it very ſoon only language for muſic; and admired 


c ame to that paſs, that to give an anſwer how wondertully tender the ſentiment 
Sat the door before my face, the ſervants was, and how pretty the accent is of that 


would aſk her whether I was within or language, with the reſt that is ſaid by 
not; and ſhe would anſwer No with rote on that occaſion. Mr. Meggot is 
great fondnefs, and tell me I was a good ſent for to ſing this air, which he per- 

ear. L will not enumerate more little forms with mighty applauſe; and my 
. circumſtances to give you a livelier ſenſe wife is in extaſy on 1 oecaſion, and 


of my condition; but tell you in gene- glad to find, by my being +fo, much 


ral, that from ſuch ſteps as theſe at tirſt, pleaſed, that I was at laſt come into whe 
I now live the life of a priſoner of ſtate; notion of the Italian; For, ſaid the, 
my letters arp opened; and T haye not ( it grows upon one pen one once 


t S 6 
bent 


1 * * 
a. ; , - : 8 ; 


I Ir 


the uſe of pn; ink, and paye, dis 


have a wife who makes a tender to muſic, and very ignorant of 
temper than that lady ever pre- Tom goes to Armſtrong, the famous 


* . 
I 
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E SPECTATOR, 
it is very well ; for as foon a as the Specs 


U comes toknow a tel of the language: 

nd pray, Mr. Meggot, ſing again 
© thoſe notes, Nibil'3mperanti” negare, 
' uibit recyſare." You may believe I was 


not a little delighted with my frien 


Tom's expedient to alarm me, and in 


obedience to his ſummons I give all this 
ſtory thys at karge; and I am reſolved, 
when this appears in the SpeRator, to 


declare for elf. "The manner of the 
inſurrection I contrive by your means, 
ng mall be no other than that Tom 


„Who is at bur tea- table every 
ſhall readit to us; and if my 


. 


d all; 


tator is read OY L ſhall without more 
add, call for the coach, namę the hour 
when I ſhall be at home, if I come at 
it I do not, bing may go to dinner, - 

tells and ſays no- 
41 out ther, 


before; "but if ſhe 


Ff my ſpouſe o 
thing, Tom and 
all is well, as L ſaid 


Ut 


* 


— 


begins to command or expobulate, you 85 


ſhall in my next to you receive a full ace" : 
count of her reſiſtance and ſubmiſſion z ; 
for ſubmit the dear thing mutt to, Sir. 


your poſh obedient humble ſervant, 


" AyTyony F gane | 


ety aa ak the hint, and ſay not oye 


Word, but let this be the beginning of 
7 my a without As PTD 


p. s. I hops 


1 not tell vou was 
1 hs this gu may ys 


he in 7 very next. 
. 


. co SATUR Day, NOVEMBER * 
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125 the great art and ſeeret of Chri- 
98 if ] may uſe that phraſe, to 
agg 75 L's us to the beſt adyan- 
in ſuch a manner, 
that e mn 1 we do may turn to ac- 
count at that great day, when every 
thing we haye dane will, be ſet beforg 
us. 
Fir pot: to give this conſi e it's 
ha agg, wag we may caſt all our actions 
divifon of ſuch ag are in 
[= either good, evil, or indif- 
ferent, If we divide our intentions af- 
ter the fame manner, and. gonſider them 
4 75 
cover Anf great art and ſecret of reli- 
"RM haye bere mentioned, 
good intention Joined to a good 
forge and effi- 


tion, irs it it's pro 
paned to an 220 action, exte- 


nuates FAR Ds mel nity, and in ſome gaſes 


may take it wholly away; and joined to 
— indifferent acłign turns it to a vir- 
tue, and makes it meritorious as. far as 


Punzn actions can be (0, 


In the next place, to conſider in the 
| dene of an evil 1 in- 
tention N our aòt ions. 


ſame manner [ 
An eil in. 
tention peryerts the beſt of ations, ang® 
makes t b chat the fathers 
with a witty ind of. zeal have termed 
the virtues of the heathen; world, ſo 
any! thinning ſins. It deſtroys the in- 


n * ee 1 


2 4 


a — R conzers ers | 


A to gur actions, we may diſ- 


ac 


„ TY *. een. 9 


WO an l 1100 all da blae 
nels and horror, or in the emphatical 
langua of ſacred writ, * s makes Fay 
8 exceeding ſinful.“ 

It, in the laſt place, we conſider the 
nature of an inditferent intention, we 
thaſl find that it deſtroys the merit of a 

action; abates, but never takes 

iway, the 11 . of an eyil action; 
Ted leaves an indifferent action i in it's 
batural ſtate of] indifference. Bo 

It is therefore of unſpeakablea 
tage to poſſeſs. our mines with an tt 
tual good intent; ion, and to aim all our 
thoughts, words, and actions, at k 
laudable end, whetller it be the glo 5 
our Maker, the 'good of mank 
the benefit of our own ſouls. 

This is a fort of thrift or 


good wah 


bandry in moral life, which 4 not 


throw away any ſing cle. action, but make 
9515 one go as far as it can. It mul- 
tiplies-the means of ſalyation, increalcs. 


t e number of our virtues; and * 8 


niſhes that of our vices. 

There is ſomethin very devout ut, 
though not ſolid, in Acoſta's anſwer to 
Limbs reh, who objects to him the iv, 
tiplicity of ceremonies in the Jewiſh . 
ligion, as waſhings, dreſſes, meaty, py Jena 
gations, 2 and the like. The reply 
the ew makes upon this e n. 1 
the beſt of my e as 9 


e There: are . aue e 
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1 doing ſomething to pleaſe him.“ 


J of , 2 F ia, * 


<. Jaw for a zealous and active obedi- 
5 ence. Time, place, and perſon, are 
4 requiſite, before you have an oppor- 


4 tunity of putting a moral virtue into 
practice. We have therefore, ſays 
he, enlarged the ſphere of our duty, 
and made many things which are in 
1 themſelves indifferent, a part of our 
religion, that we may have more oc- , 
caſions of ſhewing our love to God, 


and in all the circumſtances of life be 


Monſieur St. Evremond has endea- 


to propoſe 


3 


Fux SPECTATOR. 
fays be, in the eſſential parts of the 


mended to us by the apoſtle in that, yn-. 
common prevents wherein he directs us 

ole to ourſelves the glory of qur 
Creator in all our moſt indifferent 'ac- 
tions, whether we eat or drink, or 


5 whatiocxerweda,?. i. 
A perſon therefore who is poſſeſſed 


with ſuch an habitual good intention, 


as that which I have been here ſpeaking. 
of, enters upon no ſingle circumſtance 


of life, without conſidering it as well-, 


pleaſing to the great Author of his be- 


ing, conformable to the dictates of rea- 
ſon, ſuitable to human nature in gene- 


voured to palliate the ſuperſtitions of the ral, or to that particular ſtation in which, 
Roman Catholic religion with the ſame Providence bay placed him. He lives in 
kind of apology, where he pretends to a perpetual lenke of the Divine Preſence, 
. cCeonſider the different ſpirit of the Papiſts regards himſelf as acting, in the whole 
N and the Calviniſts, as to the great points courſe of his exiſtence, under the ob- : 
wherein they diſagree, He telle us, that ſervation and inſpe&ion of chat Being, 


the former are actuated by love, and 
the other by fear; and that in their ex- 
preſſions of duty and devotion towards 
the Supreme Being 

particularly careful to do every thing 
which may poſſibly pleaſe him, and the 


other to abſtain from every thing which 
may poſſibly diſpleaſe him. | 
this plauſible” 


But notwithſtanding t 
reaſon with which both the Jew and the 
Roman Catholic would excuſe their re- 


ſpective ſuperſtitions, it is certain there 


is ſomething in them very pernicious to 


mankind, and deſtructive to religion 3 


becauſe the injunction of ſuperfluous 


_ + ceremonies makes ſuch actions duties, 
as were before indifferent, and by that 


means renders religion more burthen. 
ſome and difficult than it is in it's on 


nature, betrays many into ſins of omiſ- 


Hon. which they could not otherwiſe be 
guiity of, and fixes the minds of the 


vulgar tothe ſhadowy uneſfential points, 


the former ſeem 


have | ing 
their duty, and therefore greater obli- | 
gations to perform it, into a bettercourſe 


who is privy to All his motions, and all 


his thoughts, who knows his * down- 


© fitting and his up-rifing, who is about 


his path, and about his bed, and ſpieth 
© out all his ways.” In a word, he re- 
members that the eye of his Judge is al- 
ways upon him, and in every action he 
reflets that he is doing What is com- 
manded or allowed by him who will 


hereafter either reward er pufiſm it. 


This was the character of. thoſe holy 


men of old, who in that beautiful phraſe 
of Seripture are faid to have # walked 


5 


When I employ myſelf upon a paper = 


of morality, I generally conſider how T 


may recommend the particular virtue 


which I treat of by the precepts or en- 


amples of the ancient heathend'z by that 
means, if poſſible, to ſhame tho e who - 


cater adyantages of knowing 


59 inſtead of the more weighty and more of life: beſides that many among us are 
EE n= Fai matters of the law. _ unreaſonably diſpoſed to give 4 fairer 
8 . hearing to a Pagan philoſopher, than to 

a Chriftian Mert 


his zealous and active obedience 
however takes place in the great point e 
we are recommending ; for if, inſtead I ſhall therefore produce an inſtance 
of preſeribing to ourſelves indifferent of this excellent frame of mind in a 
actions as duties, we apply a good in- ſpeech of Socrates, which is quoted by 
tention to all our moſt indifferent ac- Eraſmus. This great philo opher on 
tions, we make our very exiſtence one the day of his execution, a little before 
continued act of obedience, we turn our the draught of poiſon was brought to 
diyerſions and amuſements to our eter- him, entertaining his friends with a dif- 
nal advantage, and are pleaſing him, courſe on the immortality of the ſqul, _ 
whom we are made to pleaſe, in all the has theſę wordg—* Whether orno God 
' 1» Circumſtances and occurrences of life. will approve of my actions; I know 
It is this excellent frame of mind, not; but this Tam fure of, that I haye *. 
. ._ this holy officivulneſs, if I may be al- at all times made it my endeavour to { 


\ Jowed to call jt ſuch, which is recom- 


1 pleaſe him, and T have a good hope 
J rand 0008 
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_ © that this my endeaveur will be aecept- 
ed by him. We find in theſe words of 
that great man the habitual good inten- 
tion which I would here inculcate, and 
with which that divine philoſopher al- 
ways acted, I ſhall only add, that 
Eraſmus, who was an unbigotted Ro- 
man Catholic was ſo much tranſported 
with this paſſage of Socates, that he 
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1 Did ſome time ago lay before the 
world the unhappy condition of the 
trading part of mankind, who ſuffer by 
want of punctuality in the dealings of 
perſons above them; but there is a ſet of 
men who are much more the objects of 
compaſſion than even thoſe, and theſe 
are the dependents on great men, whom 
they are pleased take under their pro- 
tection as ſuch as are to ſhare in their 
friendſhip and favour. Theſe indeed, 
as well from the homage that is accept- 
ed from them, as the hopes which are 
given to them, are become a ſort of cre- 
ditors ; and theſe debts being debts of | 
| honour, ought, according to the accuſ- 
tomed maxim, to be firſt diſcharged.: / 
When I ſpeak of dependents, I would 
not be underſtood to mean thoſe who 
are worthleſs in themſelves, or who, 
without any call will preſs into the com- 
pany of their betters.. Nor, when I 
{peak of patrons, do I mean thoſe who 
either have it not in their power, or have 
no obligation to aſſiſt their friends; but 
I ſpeak of. ſuch! leagues where there is 
power and obligation on the one part, 
and merit and expectation on the other. 
The diviſion of patron and client, 
may, I believe, include a third of our 
nation; the want of merit and real worth 
in the client, will ſtrike out about ninety- 
nine in an hundred of theſe; and t 
Want of ability in patrons, as many of 
that kind. But however, I muſt beg 
leave to ſay, that he who will take up 
another's time and fortune in his ſer- 
vice, though he has no proſpect of re- 
 warding his merit towards him, is as 
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could ſcarce forbear looking upon him 


as a faint, and defiring him to pray for 


him; or as that ingenious and learn» _ 
ed writer has expreſſed himſelf ina much 
more lively manner— When I refle& - 
© on ſuch a ſpeech pronounced by ſuck | 
a perſon, Ican ſcarce forbear crying out 


2 Sancte Socrates, ora pro 1051. 


40 0 holy Socrates, pray ; or us. aſs © 
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2 LONG DEPENDENCE IN, AN HOUR 13 or. Devoan. 


goods of > tradefman without intention | 
or ability to pay him. Of the few t 
the claſs which I think fit to conſider, 


there are not two in ten whe ſweceed, 
inſomuch that I know a mart of got 


ſenſe who put his ſon to a, blackſmith, 
though an offer was made him of his 
being received as a page to a man of / 
quality, There are not more cripples 
come out of the wars than there are 
from thoſe great ſervices; ſome through 
diſcontent loſe their ſpeech, ſome their 
memories, others their ſenſes or their 
lives; and I ſeldom ſee a man thorough- 
ly diſcontented, but I conclude he has 
had the favour of ſome great man. I 
have known of -fuch as have been far 


twenty years together within a month of 
a good d 0 vg but never arrived _ 
at the happinet 


of being poſſeſſed of an 


thing. 0 


There is nothing more ordinary, than . 


that a man who is got into a conſider- 
able ſtation, ſhall immediately alter his 


manner of treating all his friends, and 


from that moment he is to deal with o 


as if he were your fate. Vou are no 
longer to be conſulted, even in matters 
which concern yourſelf; but your patron 


is of a ſpecies above you, and a free 


communication with you is not to be ex- 


pected. This perhaps may be your con- 
dition all the while he bears office, and 
when that is at an end, you are as inti- 
mate as ever-you were, and he will take, 


it very ill if you keep the diſtance J 
preſcribed you towards him in his gran- 
deur. One would think this ſhoald be 


a behaviour à man could fall into with 


unjuſt in his dealings as he who takes up | the worle grace imaginable; but _y 
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Who Ks, the World hive feen it more 
than once. I have often, with ſecret 


| Pity: heard the fame man who has pro- 
H 1 „ abhorrence againft all kind of 
ve 


behaviour, loſe minutes, hours, 
ays, and years, in a fruitlefs attend: 
ance on one who had no inclination to 


/ befriend him. It is very much to be 
| „ gore that the great have one parti- 
cu 


ar privilege above the reſt of the 


World, of being flow in receiving im- 


preſſions of kirdnefs, and quick in 


- taking fence, The elevation above the 
reſt of mankind, except in very great 
minds, makes men ſo giddy, that they 


do not ſee after the ſame manner they 
did before: thus they deſpiſe their old 


friends, and-rive to extend their infe- , 
reſts to new pretenders. By this means 
it often happens that when you come to 


know ho you loſt ſuch an employment, 


Fou will find the man who got it never 
dreamed of it; but for ſootnh, he was to 
De furprifed into it, or perhaps folicited 

to receive it. Upon ſuch occaſtons as 


| theſe man may pertiaps grob out of 


humour; if you are ſo, all mankind will 
fall in wich che patron, and you are an 


Kkumouriſt and untractable if you are 


ment: but it is the ſame thing, Whether 


capable of being ſour at a diſappoint- 


you do or do not reſent ill ufage, y 


will de uſed after the ſame manner; as 


ſome good mothers will be ſure to whip 


their children until they cry, and then 
| Whip them for crying. | 

I!ere ate but two ways of doing any 
ching with great p | 
by making yourſelf either eofifiderable 


le, and thoſe are 


or agreeable; the former is not to · be at- 


tained but by finding a way to live 


want thein; tlie latter is only by 8 8 : 


Into their taſte and pleaſures: this is of 


all ehe employmenis in the world the 


your on natural humour. For to be 


agreeable to another, eſpecially if he he 


above you, is not to be poſſeffed of ſueh 


qualities and accompliſiments as ſhould 
render you agreeable in yourſelt, but uch 
as make you agreeable in reſpect to him. 


Ann imitation f his faults, ora compli- 
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He, if not fibſetFſetite, to his victs, - 


muſt be the meaſures of your conduct. 


When it comes to that, the unnatural 
Rate a man lives in, when his patron 
pleafes, is ended; and his guilt and com- 
Pla Grice are öhfe ted to im, though 
the man who rejects him for vices, was 
not only his partner but ſeducer. Thus 
the client; like a young woman who 
has given up the innacence which made 
her charming, has not only loſt his time, 
but allo the virtue which could render 


him capable of reſenting the injury 


which is done him. -- #2, 

It would. be endfefs to reconnt the 
tricks of turning you off from themſelves 
to perſons who have leſs power to ſerve 


yon, the aft of being ſorry for ſuch an 
unaccountable accident in your behavi- 


dur, that ſuch a one, who, perhaps, has 
never heard of you, oppoſes your ad- 
vancement; and if you have any thing 
more than erdinary in you, you are flat - 
tered with a whiſper, that it is no wonder 
people are ſo ſlo in doing for a man of 
your talents and the like. 
After all this treatment, T muſt ti} 
add the pleafanteſt inſolente of all, 
which I have once or to ice ſeen; to wit, 


; that when'a filly rogue has thrown away 


one part in three of his life im unprofit- 
Kble attendance, it is taken wonder fully 


ill chat he withdraw, and is refolved to 


employ the reſt for himſelf. 
yen wor confider theſe things, and 


” 
_- 


reflect upon ſo many honeſt natures, 


which one, ho makes obſervatlons. of 
What palles, may have ſeen, chat have 
mĩſcarrled by ſuch ſort of applications, 
it is too melancholy a ſcene to dwell 
upon; therefore T'ſhall-rakeanother op- 
portunity to diſęourſe of good patrons, 
Aud diſtinguim ſueh as have done their 
Uuty to thoſe WhO Have depended upon 


them, andere not able to at without 


their favour. Worthyzpatrons are like 
Plato's guard ian angeſs, ho are afways = 
doing good to heir wards ; but negli- 
gent patrons are like Bpicurus's gods, 


that Iie - iolling en the clouds, anl. in- 


ſtead of bleflings pour down ſtorms and 
tempeſts on ee penphn 
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Chang the alluſion | 
Mall make uſe of the ſame inſtance to 
uſkrate the force of education, Which 
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THERE 
3 
Conſider 


ti Buchen fou without edu- 


I Aten Hike marble in the quarry, 


which ſhews nene of it's inherent beau- 
ties, until che (kill of the pa wal ix 
dur the colours, makes the ſurface ſhine 


u | | ine, 
and difevers every ornamental cloud, - 
ſpat, and vein, that runs through the 
body of it. Education, after the ſame 


manner, when it Works upon a noble 


mind, draws out fo view every latent 


virtue and perfection, which without 
ſuch helps are never able to make their 
If my reader . give me leave to 


© ſoon upon him, I 


Ariſtotle has brought to explain his 


deckrins of fübffaßtial forms, when he 


tells us that a ſtatue lies hid ina block of 
marble; and that the art of the ſfatuary 


onlyelears away the ſu erfluous matter, 
and removes the rubin 


| The figure 
is in the ſtone; the t only finds it. 
Pure is to a block of marble, 
education is to an human ſoul. The phi- 
loſopher, the ſaint, or the hero, the wiſe, 
the good? or the great man, very often 
liek and concealed ina plebeian,which 
à proper education 85 have diſ- inter- 
ed, and have brought to light. Iam 


1 


che ; - 
therefor much delighted with reading 


the accounts of ſavage nations, and wit 
Sen tho e virtues which are 
Wild and uncultivated ; to ſes courage 


- Geerting itſelf in fierceneſs, reſolution in 


obſtinacy, wiſdom in cunning, patience 


in ſullenneſs and deſpair. 
Men's paſſions operate variouſly, and 
appear in different kinds of ations, ac- - 


cording as they are more or leſs rectified 


_ and+ſwayed by reaſon. When one hears 
ol negroes, who upon the death of their 


maſters, or upon changing their ſervice, 
hang themſelves upon the next tree,” as 
it frequently happens in our American 
plantations, who can forbear admiring 
their fidelity, though. it expreſſes it- 


elf in fo dreadful a manner? What 
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might not that ſavage, greatndſs of ſoul | 


poor wretghes on 


the proper means for attaining it? 
Since 


cerned in it, were all of them the ſlayes 
of a gentleman who is now in England, 
This gentleman among his negroes 
had'a young woman, who was looked 
upda as a moſt extraordinary beauty by: 
thoſe of her own complexion. He had 
at the ſame time two young fellows who 
were likewiſe negroes and flaves, re- 


markable for the comelineſs of their 


perſons,: and for the friendſhip which 
they bore to one another. It unforty> 


nately happened that both of them fel! 


in love with the female negro above- 


mentioned, who would have been very 

lad to have taken either of them for 
25 huſband, provided they could agree 
between themſelves which ſhould be the 
man. But they were both ſo paſſio- 


nately in love with her, that neither of 


them could think of giving her up to 
his rival ; and at the ſame time were ſo 


true to one another, that neither of them 
would think of gaining her without his 
friend's conſent. The torments of theſe 
two lovers were the diſcourſe of the fa- 
| e pe mily 


- 
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Boe of 
muy too hich they belonged, who could the inhabitants of thoſe nations of whiely | 


not forbear obſerving the ſtrange com- 
| REY of paſſions which perplexed the 
earts of the poor negroes, that often 


dropped expreſſions of the uneaſineſs 
they underwent, and how impoſſible it 


: was for either of them ever to be happy. 
| After a long ſtruggle between love 
|  . and friendſhip, truth and jealouſy; they 

144 one day took a walk together ima wood, 
== carrying their miſtreſs along with them 
| where, after abundance of lamentations, 
_ , _ they ſtabbed her to the heart, of which 
mme immediately died. A ſlave who was 
At his work not far from the place where 
this aſtoniſhingpiece of cruelty was com- 
| mitted; hearing the ſhrieks of the dying 
perſon, ran to ſee what was the occa- 
rn of _ = there diſcovered the 
woman lying dead upon the ground, 
with the (hes routes Rach ae of her, 
Kiſſing the dead corpſe, weeping over it, 
and beating their breafts in the agonies 
of grief and deſpair. He inmediately 
ran to the Englith family with the news 
of what he had ſeen; who upon comin 
to the place ſaw the woman dead, an 
the two negroes expiring by her with 
wounds they had given themſelves.- 
We ſee in this amazing inſtance of 
barbarity, what ſtrange diforders are 
8 bred in the minds of thoſe men whoſe 
| ; row are not regulated by virtue, and 
diſciplined by reaſon. Though the 
action which I have here recited is in 
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ceeded from a temper of mind which 
_— have produced very noble fruits, 
had it been informed and guided by a 
ſuiĩtable education. 3 


to be born in thoſe parts of the world, 
- where wiſdom and knowledge flouriſh; 


even in theſe parts, ſeveral poor unin- 


: ſtructed perſons, who are but ittle above 


THE SPECTATOR. - | 


theſe great ends; 


,endeavours ; and muſt take this * 
itſelf full of guilt and horror, it pro- 
It is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſing 


though it muſt be confeſſed, there are, 
not deſerve them. 
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I have been here ſpeaking; as thoſe who 


| have hathe/advantage of a moge liberal 


education, riſe above one another by 
ſeveral} different degrees of perfection. 
For to return to our ſtatue. in the block 
of marble, we ſee it ſometimes only 
begun to be chipped, ſometimes rough- 


" hewn, and but juſt ſketched into an 


human figure; _ fometimes we ſee the 


man appearing diſtinctly in all his limbs 


and features, ſometimes we find the fi- 
yore wrought up. to a great elegancy, 
ut ſeldom meet with any to which the 
hand of a Phidias or Praxiteles could 
not give ſeveral nice touches and finiſh- 
ings. | 9 55 ED 
Diſcourſes of morality, and reflec- 
tions upon human nature, are the beſt 
means we can make uſe of to improve 
our minds, and gain a true knowledge 
of ourſelves, and conſequently to re- 
cover our ſouls out of tlie vice, igno- 
rance, and prejudice, which naturally 
cleaye to them.* T have all along pro- 
feſt myſelf in this r a promoter of 
| * N 5 
ute 


mn 


pa 
that I do from day to day contri 


ſomething 16 the poliſhing. of men's 


minds: at Feaſt my deſign is laudable, 
whatever the execution may be. I muſt 
confeſs I ara not a little encouraged in 
it by many letters which I receive'from- 
unknown hands, in approbation of my 


tunity of returning. my thanks to thoſe 


who write them, and excufing myſelf - 


for not inſerting ſeveral of them in my 
papers, which I am ſenſible would be a 
very great ornament to them. Should 
J publiſh the praiſes which are ſo well 


penned, they would do honour to the 


erſons who write them, but my pub- 
iſhing of them would I fear be aſufſi- 
cient jnffance to the world that I "= 
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WHEN YOU HAVE SET AgouT IT, 
MAXE A VOLUNTARY SUBMISSION, 
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MAY GO HANG nete nenn, 1 11 INSULT OVE 


vou MER . 1 1 
. FR FER 
Z ; ro rar SPECTATOR. 27 


ers, 54 


HIS {lee . 
Freeman had no ſooner taken 


Fen but his lady was taken with a 
terrible fit of the vapours, which it is 
feared will make her miſcarry, if not 


endanger her life; therefore, dear Sir, 


it you know ot any recæipt that is good 
againſt this faſhionable reigning diſtem- 
per, be pleaſed to communicate it for 
the good of the public, and you will 
wow: yours, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 1. i ? 


Tus uproar was ſo 2 as ſoon as. 
I had' read the Spectator concern- 
ing Mrs. Freeman, that after many re- 


volutions in her | temper, of raging, 


ſwooning, railing, fainting pitying 
berſelf, and ceviling her huſband „ upon 


an accidental coming- in of a neigh- 
bourin lady, who ſays ſhe has writ to 
you allo, ſhe had nothing left for it but 


to fall in a fit. I had the honour to 


read the paper to her, and have a pretty 


good command vf my countenance and 


temper on ſuch occaſions; and ſoon 
and every where elſe, is to behave 
© myſelfin ſuch a manner, as it ſhall be 


found my hiſtorical name to be Tom 
. — in your writings, but conceal- 

ed myſelf until I faw how it affected 
Mrs. Freeman. She looked frequently 
at her huſband, as often at me; and ſhe 
did not tremble as ſhe filled tea, until 
the came to the cireumſtanee of Ar 
| frog: s writing out a piece of Tully. 


. A. NonwiL. 


ane 1 11 11 


oup was thrown in the 151 and Wi 

out taking vengeance on her ſpouſe, 1h 
ſaid of me, that I was a pretending cox - 
comb, a medler that knew not what it 
was to interpoſe in ſo nice an affair as 
between a man and his wife. To which 
Mr. Freeman Madam, were I lefs 
fond of you than I am, I ſhould not 
C © have taken this way of writing to the' 
ator, to inform a woman hom 
God and nature has laced under my 
« direQion, with what veſt of her; 
but &nce you are ſo indi crert $8 not 
©-to take the hint which I gave you in 
© that papers I muſt tell you, 5 
in ſo many words, that you — for 
© along on þ tedious ſpace of time aRed 
A part — to the ſenſe. ; 
© ought to have of the ſubordination in 
6 eee youre are placed. And I muſt. 
ICquaint 3 for all, that the 
1 or wit 
footman entered and anſwered Ma- 


dam.“ Sirrah, do not you know 


© my voice? Look upon me when © 

: *H eak to you: I ſay, Madam, this 
ellow here is to know of me myſelf, 

5 PR I am at leiſureto ſee company 

or not. I àm from this hour maſter _ 

* of this houſe ; and my buſineſs in it, 


© hereafter an honour to you to bear my 


name; and your pride, that you are 
the delight, the mes. and ornament 


© of a man of honour, 


ful and eſteem- 


we Bi ed by his friends; and I no lon . 
one that has buried ſome merit in the 


or an opera tune: then ſhe burſt out, world, in compliance to a froward 


the was expoſed, ſhe was deceived, tte} 


| We: eee and n * tan, © "OY you or 


* 


© humour which has 5 own upon an 
„ : 


Le 


out—Ah, Tom!” (here te 
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1 8 ür 2 erterArot | 
Mr. Freeman ended this with a tender- round the room in a et it the 
neſs in his aſpect and a downcaſt = Raf I e of hh and ſervants en- 


= : which he: was ebenen h ſhe fell upon a couch 
x at the anfguithhe ſaw her in; rn 1 Ter ſh, T till pepſin my friend; 
7 U wich nee and her Fa but be, With a yy il Y RY Id them 
1 gel on the fire ; when 


| fearing. 95 f a coach to the door, and, we went 
[1 5 . would loſe all Again, took upon me being Ne to bid the coachman 
AH to provoke her out. of that amiable, ſor- Th on. We were no ſaoner come to 
ny | row ſhe was in, to fall upon me; upon my Jedgings, hut all his wife's: rela- 
=_ Which I ſaid very ſeaſonably for my rion came to enquire after him; and 
11 friend, that indeed Sor e was bore nh th 8 ne _ 2 note, 
become the common talk of the JO = wherein ſhe t N t N to aye ſe | 
Dt hat pothing was much à jcſt, as . [is day, 3 114 85 * 
\ | n it was ſaid iy a ere ar: In a war He. IL am afraid we re 
| 1 ee has promiſed to come to ſuch upon à thing we have not” talents fi ar; 
#1 c a place. Upon which the good lady ani I can obſerve already, my friend 
* ; 8 her ſoſtneſs ipto downright rage, look upon me rather as a man who : 
| and threw the ſcalding tea-kettle upon · knows a weakneſs of him that he is 
your humble ſervant ; ; flew into the aſhamed of, than one who has we 
| middle of the room, and-cried out the him from ſlavery.” Mr. Spectator, I 
Vas the unfartunateſt of all women: am but a young fellow, and if Mr. 
[! | ethers, kept family diflativiaAtions | for Freeman ſubmits, 'T ſhall be looked 
1 hours of privacy and retirement: no upon as an incendiary; and never get 4 
1 apology was to be made to her, no ex- Wife as long as I breathe. He has in- 
fl pidlientto he found, no previous man- deed ifent Word home he ſhall lie at 
nertof breaking what was ainiſs in her; Hampſtead to night; hut I believe fear 
but all the world was to be acquainted of the firſt onſet after this rupture has 
Vith her errors, without the leaſt ad- too great a place in this reſolution. 
Es Mr. Freeman 15 going to Mrs. Freeman has a very pretty ſiſter; 
In | make wer ſpeech, but 1 3 I delivered him up: and articled 
— 5 2 Lok you, Madam, I have the mother for her fer bringing 
Fi 2 n ay to this matter, but you' him home. Tf he has Hot courage to 
bo 2550 t tog anfider you are nom paſt a ſtand it, you are a great cafuiſt, is it 
| i chicken; his- humour, which was ſuch an ill thing to bring myſelf off as 
1 1 vel enough in a girl, is inlufferable well as I can? What makes me doubt 
[ | in ove:af your motherly character. my man, is, that I find he thinks it 
ö 
1 


_ 


* 


With that ſhe laſt all Se, and _ reaſonable to expoſtulate at leaſt with . 
direftly at her tufband's: periw 5 her; and Captain Sentry will tell you, 
got her in my arms, and defended my if yeu let your orders be diſputed, you 
WW  Hijend: he making fgns at the ſame are no longer à commander. I. ith 
i MH time that it was tod much; I beckoning, you could adviſe me how: % 

| 5 nodding, and frowning over her ho of he aj 5 buſineſs b 
der, chat he was loſt i he did not per- : * n 14S MiGooT, 
ft. or 2070 flew wund pd T. Ee eee, ee ee 
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c Shall entertain my reader to-day” co fancy, „hat ehoiter ef it; whoever ; 

with {ome letters from my corre © ſhe i 157 has formed kind of no&urnal 
ts. The ſirſt of them is the de- orgie out of her on fangy : whether 

ſcriptionofa-club, whether.real or ima- 5 be ſo or not, her N may con- 


Ul | r 45 cannot Uterine 5 but am apt dive tothe amendment of that __ of 
[| | 1 N * 
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to give the public a very divert: * 
ing account of ſeveral clubs and noc- 5. W e wot is 


K. 


- 


9 > — *. 
12281 42 
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coach; and meet once 3 week iwa } 
upper chamber; which we hire by 


- 


ng 


immediatehy filled with broken fans, it follows in his own words. 
torn petticoats, lappets, or bead. dreſſ- e LY 
working apronzo--Idradi'Yargot to 17 * my mis fontuns ta he in lawe miti 
tell you at firf eee en er sgoung greaturs who! is du 
we come in oui ſehes, there is one which n though thay giue 
725 e Empty. ts carry off our me te utmaſt uneaſineis, bLẽi nod 
men, 
| ments and tatters with which the rom her with. She is pretty deſſes well, 
is firewed; and which we pack up tor is rich, and good-lauinouiredziajuy Gather! 
3 in hund les and put intothe afore- wholly: neglrots, on hag na notion oft 
hid coach: it is m i | 1.10 
3 „ diſtinguiſh. hy the nume af Deligae y 
pick cut what belonged to ber from this dax, ſhe: threw berſelſ into anreliboves. 
— bundle of Hike, ſtuſfa, lages, chgir, and proſeſſed before a large gan- 


anagcount of our diverſion an ordinary She tohl me this: afternaan, that her- 
club-nights ;: bit muſt, aęguaint you ſtomach aked ; + and was c 


formal vreature in s mong us, and un- a baſket of fruit laſtſummer; which hes 


— 


much ado to come at ber; but you her about to ſpeak or moye.; Ns fle 
would have died vrch faugbing to have does mot want ſenſe, if ſue takes thaſe r 
ſeen-how the ſober aukmwarg thing look-! hints I am happy: if not, I am more: 


* 


trenchments. In ſhort, Fir, if is im- ſhook: me cven in the behauieun of a 

rt, unleſs youwnuld-cqme one hight that oa vf. © 2647 90) er 09 

amongſt us; and ithongh it be directx Ja, Si, pure, be. 
gainſt the rules of cure to admit i en ets ee 
„ 3 pn AST Feed, ; : . 

» i * ; 7 i | 5 1 y 
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es, es, furbelowa, Yartonss: and Ie ee ee harming LT. 


or fa we Coll all thoſe'frag-: how to reprove ber for, ort wen acquaine? 


na fmall diverſion, for that which palite people have agrexdiftn; / at 
ber, Where every one is to Alter our return from a walk the aten 


and ribbons. Ihave hithevto.givan you' pany; that ſhe was all over inſet.” | 


further: that onee a month we; demoliſh: yeſterday at dinner of famething chat 
a prude, that je, we get ſome queer Mrvery in peer, Sov her wur 


rig her in an villant,” Pur lat wanth's cat ſo very greedily,..as almoſt wedeme 


prude was foamed and fortified in refolye never to ſer her more. Iwſbart, 5 
whalebqne and byckram; that We had; Sir, ILbegin ta tremble- whenever I ſen 
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ed hen ſhe-was'forced aut of her in- than afraid, that 'thels things which; | - 5 
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1 Am happilyaryived ata tat of eran- 10 87 12 


quillity, which few people envy, I 
- ing wholly unconcerned in all that med- 
| ley of follies which our ſex is apt to 
contrast from their filly fondneſs of 

Vours, I read your railleries on us 
without provocation. I can ſay with 


ine delights en, 


U 


J [4 
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N — * * | 
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menn that of an old maid ; therefore be- en her / 
1 Am wife to a clergyman, and can- 
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is your humble ſervant, © 
%%% ͤ IANNA FROST} 
webs” 1 r N * 114705 IJ 7 act 


MR. SPECTATORg, 
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not help think ing that in your tenth. 
or tithe character of womank ind yo 
meant myſelf; therefore I have no guar- 
rel againſt you for the other nine cha- 
racters. Your humble ſervant. 
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oer WHOM'YoU' TALK, TO WHOM, AND waar, AND WER. 
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is, to ſtroll into a little coffee houſę 
deyond Aldgate; and as 1 fat there, 
| two moe very d ſenſible men 
were talking of the Speftator. One 
ſaidz that he had that morning drawn 
the great benefit ticket; another wiſhed 
he had; but a third ſhaked his head and 
ſaid; it was pity that the writer of that 
paper was fuch a ſort of man, that it 
ns no great matter whether he had it 
or no. He is, it ſeems,” ſaid the 
good man, © the moſt extravagant crea- 


1 Happened the eee | 


FT < ture in the world; has run through 


_ ©. vaſt ſums, and yet been in continual 
want; a man, for all he talks ſo well 
of economy, unfit for any of the of- 

©: fices of lite by reaſon of his profuſe- 

_ © neſs... It would be.anwnhappy thin 
to be his-wife, his child, or his friend 

© and yet he talks as well of thoſe du- 
ties of life as any one. Much reflec- 
tion has brought me to ſo eaſy a con- 
tempt for every thing which is falſe, that 
this heavy accuſation gave me no man- 
ner of uneaſineſs; but at the fame time 

it threwy me into deep thought upon the 
fſubjedct of fame in general; and I could 
not but pity ſuch as were ſo weak, as 
to value what the common people ſay 
out of their on talkative tempex to the 
Advantage or diminution of thoſe whom. 


gant and knowing part of mankind, is 


/ 


„% Poor r. 


they mention, without being moved ei- 
ther by malice or good-will. It will 


be too long to expatiate upon the ſenſe 


all mankind have of fame, and the in- 


expreſſible pleaſure hich there is in the 


approbation of worthy men, to all who 
are capable of worthy actions; but me- 


thinks one may divide the general word 
Fame into three different ſpecies, as it 


regards the different orders of mankind 
who have any thing to do with it, 
Fame, therefore; may be divided into 
glory, which reſpects the hero; reputa- 


tion, which is preſerved by ny 


tleman ; and credit, which muſt he tup-. 
ported by every tradeſman. Theſe poſ- 
ſeſſions in fame are dearer than lite to 
thoſe characters of men, or rather are 


the life of | theſe character. Glory, 


while the hero purſues great and noble 
enterprizes, is impregnable: and all. the 
aſſailants of hĩs renown do but ſhew their 
pain and impatience of it's brightneſs, 
without throwing the leaſt ſhade upon 


be virtue and ſervice, all that is offered. 
againſt it is but rumour, which is too 
ſhort-lived. to ſfand'up/in competition 


with glory, which is everlaſting. 


Reputation, which is the portion of. 
every man who would live with the ele- 


2 


Ul 


o 
Ks 
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And the common cauſe of human | fo- 


. o 
MATS} 2 


glory, if it be well-founded; 


ciety is thought concerned when we hear 
a man of good behaviour caluminated : 
beſides which, according to a prevailing 
cuſtom amongſt us, every man has his 
defence in his oon arm: and reproach 
is ſoon checked, put out of eountenance, 
and overtaken by diſgrace. 


The moſt -unhappy of all men, and 


the moſt expoſed to the malignity and 
-wantonnels of the common voice, is the 
trader. Credit is undone in whiſpers.. 


The tradeſmanꝰs wound is received from 


one who is more private and more cruel 
than the ruffian with the lanthorn and 
dagger. The, manner of repeating a 
man's name; as—* Mr, Caſh, Oh! do 
© you leave your money at his ſhop? 
© — Why, do you know Mr. Searoom ? 
He is indeed a general merchant. I 
Jay, I have ſeen, from the iteration of 


' a man's name, hiding one thought of 
him, and explaining what you hide, by 


ſaying ſomething to his advantage when 
you ſpeak, a merchant hurt in his credit; 
and him who every day he lived, lite- 


rally added to the. value of his native 
Country, undone by one who was only 


a burden and a blemiſh to it. Since 


every body who knows the world is ſen- 
ſüble of this great evil, how. careful 
+ ought a man to be in his language of a 
merchant! It may. 
power of a very ſhal 


ſſibly be in the 
y creature to la 
the ruin of the beſt family in the mo 
opulent city; and the more ſo, the more 


highly he deſerves of his country; that 


is to ſay, the farther he places his wealth 
out of his hands, to draw home that of 
meien... eg 

In this caſe an ill word may change 


plenty into want, and by araſh ſentence 


| N*.CCXIX. SATURDA 
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- | THESE 1 SCARCE, ALT 


7 of 


Rx are but few men who are 


Fo not ambitious of diſtinguiſhing | 


themſelves inthenation or countryw 
they live, and of growing conſiderable 


among thoſe with 'whom they-converſe. | 


There is a kind of grandeur and reſpect, 
which-the meaneſt and moſt inſignificant 


dart of mankind endeavour to procure. 
2 75 . : oy 


A 
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few days be reduced to beggary. He 
little goes a giddy prater age, 

an idle phraſe to the disfavour of a rmer- 
chant may be as pernicious in the con- 
ſequetce, as the forgery of # dted to 


bar an inheritance would be to a gentle 


man! Land ſtands where it did before a 
N was caluminated, and the 
before caluniny was offered to diminiſh 
it; there is time, place, and occaſion, 
expected to unravel all that is contrived 


againſt thoſe characters; but the trader 


te of a great action is juſt as it was 
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who is ready you for probable demands 


upon him, can have no armour againſt 


the inquiſitive, the malicious, and the 


envious, „ho are prepared to fill the 


cry to his diſhonour. Fire and ſword 
are oy engines of deſtrution, in com- 
pariſo 


nof the babbler in the caſe of the 


merchant. | | Se 
For this reaſon I —_ it an imi- 

table piece of humanity o 

of my acquaintance, who had great va- 

riety of affairs, and uſed to talk with 

warmth enough againſt gentlemen 


a gentleman - 


© gen | 
whom he thought himſelf ill dealt withy 


but he would never let any thi | 
urged againſt a merchant- with whom 
be had any difference, except in a court 


of juſtice. He uſed to ſay, that to 
ſpeak ill of .a merchant, was to begin 
his ſuit with judgment and execution. 


One cannot, I.think, ſay more on this 
occaſion, than to repeat, that the merit 
of the merchant is above that of all 

other ſubje&s; forwhile he is untouched - 


* 


in his credit, his hand- writing is a more 


rtable coin for the ſervice of his fel- 


ow-citizens, and his word the gold of 


Ophir to the country wherein 


Y, NOVEMBER 10. 
: Ovid. Mar. IS. 2111. v. ir. 


in the little circle of their friends and 


OUR -.- -W. 


acquaintance. The pooreſt mechanie, 
here nay, the man who lives upon common 
alms, gets him his ſet of admirers, and 


delights in that ſuperiority which he 
enjoys over thoſe who are in ſome re · 


ſpects beneath him. This ambition, 
Which is batural to the ſoul of man, 


might 
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Mt then 


thy," av it geterallycoos e tines. 


as they have decurted to 
e 60 600 


ner or merbedize them. 


Ack what we can the 


A boperroritydnd pre. eminence that 


one mam cn have over ansther, may be 


eontlidetecd at large, is either thi of for- 
tune, body; or mind. The fe is that 


which confiſts in birth, title, or riches; 


Ad is the moſt foreign to our natures, 
aft eafk our own 


ek any of the three kinds of quafty. In 
relation to the body, quality arifes from 


bealth, ſtrength, or beauty; -which ark 


. Wllitcetto the notion of quality, which, 


| 1 mean eirts 
ak © therefore ptit together ſortie the diſgraes of Wann Haturs. Pirles 
. dn this ſub jest, Wich T Have 
ust met wich im other whiters; ank ffrall and imockery thay reſpect. 
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his Motineſs d Another hears Hin 


nelp er Beelen, who-hee under ſack 
5 6f mortaliry, as ave 


ar ſueN a time hook rather Me inſules 


The trutly of it is, h6nours-ar6 in this 
world under no regulation; true quality 
is neglected, victue is oppreſſed, and vice 
triumphank. The laſt day will re&ify 
ons diſorder, ant aſfigu to every one a 
ſation ſuitable" to the dignity of his 
character; ranks wilt be ther adjuſted, 
and precedeney ſet right, 
thinks we ſhoule Have an ambi- 
tion, if not to advance oarſelves in an. 
ther world, at leaſt to preſerve our poſt 
in it, and oſhine ou inferiors i vir- 
tue here, that they may not h put above 
us in a ſtate vii oft ĩs to ſortle mec ſdno· 


netrer th us ih more 2 part of our- tion for eternitd. 


ſelves than the former. Quality, as it 


egards the mind, has it's ric) from e gers an® ſojourners upon 


Knowledge or virtue; and is that which 


Men in Seripture are called ſtran- 
6 n earth, and 
life a © pilgrimaege. Several Heather, 


- 39 well as Chrifttam authors, under the 


is ore effemtial to us, and more inti- 


The quality of fortune, though a man 
Fas lefs rexfen to value himſelf wport it 


chat on that of the body or mind, is 


| however tlie Kind of qualitywhich makes 
e moſt timing figure in the eye of the 


wer 


to the high-fations which they ple 


As virthe is the nioff redfondBle and 


_ yenuine fource'of honour; we generally 


merttly miited with us than either of the famekind of mietaph 


nd ir tirfes an intimatiot of ſome par- 


fiewfar merit that ffoufctrecbmmend men 

efs. 
Notinels is afcribed. to the pope; m. 
jeſty to kings; ſerenity of mildnefs of 


temper to princes; excellence or perfec- 
tion to ambaſſadors; grace to archbi- 


ſhops ;z honour to peers ; worſhip or ve- 
nerable betfaviour to magiſtrates : and 


_ reverence, which is of the ſame import 
as the former, to the inferior clergy. - 


In the founders of great families, ſuch 


attributes of honour are generally COr- 


reſpondent with'the virtues of theperfow 
to whom they are applied ; but-in the 
deſcendents they are tos often the marles 
ratheꝝ of grandeur rhan of merit. Fhe 
ſtamp and denomination ſtill continues, 
bur the intrinſie value is frequently loſt. 
eee eye empt ineſs of 
tiries in a true light, A poor difpirited 
ſamer lies trembling wn age the appre- 
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| krabons of the ſtate ky is enteving-ow7; 
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act his part in perfection. 


phor, have repreſented 
the world as am im, which was only 
deſigned to furniſh” us wirh accommo- 
dations im this ot palſzge. It is theres 
fore very ab ſurd to think of ſetting up 
our reſt before we eme to our journeys 
end, and not rather to take care of the 
reception we {hilt there meet, than to 
fir Gur thenghts on the little conveni- 
encies and 3 whick we enjoy 
one abbwe another iv the way to it, * 
Epictetus akes we of another kind 


of atfaſivry,, wie is very beautiful, and 
wonderfully proper to ificltine us to be 


farts fett with the poſt in which Provi- 
denee has placed us. We are bere, 
ſays he, as in a theatre, where every 
© one has apart allotted to him. The 
great duty which lies upom a man is to 
e may 
indeed ſay, that our part does not 
© fuit us, and we could act another bet- 
© ter. But this, ſays the philoſopher, 
© not our buſineſs: All that we are 
concerned in is to excel in the part 
© which is given u. If it Be an im- 
proper one, tho fault is not in us, but 
in him who has caſt our ſeveral parts: 
and js the græat Diſpoſer of the duama. 
Fh part that was acted by tlris phi- 
loſopher himfeif was but à very indif- 


event one for he lived and died a ſtave. 
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„ uE SPECTATOR. g 


Tienlar, reseives 2 very great enforce- 
ment from the: above-mentioned. conh- 
deration, if we reniember that our parts 
in the other world will be new caſt, and 


that mankind will be there ranged in 


different ſtations of ſuperiority and pre- 


eminence) in proportion as they have 


here excelled one another in virtue, ang 


per formed in their ſeveral poſts of lite tle 


1 9 to how: 4 EY 
There are many beautiful paſſages in 
the little apocryphal book, intituled, 
The Wiſdom of Solomon, to ſet forth 


the vanity of honour, and the like tem- 


poral bleſſings which are in ſo great re- 
te among men, and to comfort thoſe 


who have not the poſſeſſion of them. It 
repreſents in very warm and noble terms 


this advaneement of a good man in the 


other world, and the great ſurpriſe 


Which it wil produce among thoſe who 
are his ſuperiens in this. Then ſhall 
the righteous man ſtand in great bold- 


fear, and ſhall be amazed at the 


£ nels before the face of ſuch as have 
afflicted him, and made no account 
s of his labours. When they {ee it, 
s they ſhall be troubled with terrible 


„ ſtrangeneſs of his ſalvation, ſo far he- 


0 


« yond-al that they looked for: And 
+ they repenting and groaning for an- 
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\ , RUMORESQUE SERIT VAR1lOSmnm th (bois; ny, ative” 4 
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| A -THOUGAND Aung TNA. ? SHE 
. agree, you may take me or leave me: 


HY will you apply to my father 
| for my love? I cannot help it if 
he will give you my perſon; but I aſ- 
ſure you it is not in his power, nor even 
in my own, to give you my heart, Dear 
Sir, do but conſider the ill-conſequence 


of ſuch a match; you are fifty-five, I 


= 
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twenty-one) You are a man of buſi- 


neſs, and mightily converſant in arith-. 


metic and making calculations; be pleaſ- 
ed therefore to conſider what proportion 


your ſpirits bear to mine, and when you 


ve made a juſt eſtimate of the neceſſa- 


ry decay on one ſide, and the redund- 


ance on the other, you will act accord - 


ingly. This perhaps is ſuch language 


as you may not expect from a young la- 


Ady; but my happineſs is at ſtake, and 


I muſt talk plainly. I mortally hate 
you; and ſo, as you and my father 
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guiſn of ſpirit, ſhall ſay within them- 
„ clve This r we had 


e ſome time in derifion, and a proverb 


e of reproach. We fools aceountal his 
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66 liſe madneſs, and his end to be witk- 


* out honour. How is he numbered 
„ among the .ghildren of God, and his 
5 lot is among the ſaints | 
If the reader wauld ſee the deſerip- 
tion of a life that ſts ꝓaſſed away in va- 
nify, and among the ſhadows of pomp 


and greatneſs, he may ſee it very finely 


drawn in the ſame place. In the mean 


time, ſince it is neceſſary _in-the preſent 


conſtitution of things, that order and 


diſtinction ſhould be kept in the world, 


we ſhould be happy, if thoſe who enjoy 
the upper ſtat ĩons in ĩt, would endeavour 
to ſurpaſs others in virtue, as much as 
in rank, and by their humanity and 


condeſcenſionmake their ſuperiority wy 
and acceptable to thoſe who are beneath - 


them; and if, on the contrary, thoſe 
who are in meaner poſts of life, would 


dition hereafter, and by a juſt deference 


and ſubmiſhon to their ſuperiors, make 


them happy in thoſebleſfingswithwhich - 
Providence thought fat to 2 i 


them. 


— 


but if you will be ſo good as never te | 


ſee me more, you will for ever oblige, 


Sir, your moſt huimnblè ſerrant, 
n 
; ES Lo ALT bt | 


MR. 8PECTATOR; - _ | 5 

ERE are ſo many artifices and 

L modes of falſe wit, and ſuch a va- 
riety of humour diſcovers itſelf amon 


to exhauſt fo fertile a ſubject, if you 


% 


it's yotaries, that it would be impoſſible 


would think fit to reſume it. The fol- 


be added by way of, appendix to your 
diſcourſes on that ſubjeRt. e 
That feat of poetical activity men- 


tioged by Horace, of an author who 
could compoſe two hundred verſes while 
he ſtood upon one leg, has been · imitat . 


ed, as I haye beard ; by a modern writ- 
| + $06 


ity. 


lowing inſtances may, if you think fit, 
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Was not a 


which did not receive ſome ſketc 
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er ; who priding himſelf on the hurry 
of his invention, thought it no ſmall ad- 


dition to his fame to have each piece 


minuted with the exact number of hours 


- or days it coſt him in the compoſition. 


He could taſte no rag Par he had ac- 
quainted you in how ſhort a ſpace of 


time he had deſerved it; and was not 
ſo much led to an oſtentation of his art, 


. 


as of his diſpatch. . 


P fool 
Accipiam tabulas; detur nobis locus, hora, © 


Ciuſtades: videamus ufer plus ſcribere peſſit. 
Hon. SAT. Iv. LI B. I. VER, 14. 


Here's pen and ink, and time, and place; 


let's try, 4 FT 
Who can write moſt, and faſteſt, you or I, 
j) Hal: =: top oages 4 5 oo: - 
This was the whole of his ambition; 
and therefore I cannot but think the 


flights of this rapid author very-proper 
to 


oppoſed to thoſe laborious nothings 


2 


which you have obſerved were the de- 
light of the German wits, and in which 
they ſo happily got rid of ſuch a tedious 


quantity ot their time. 5 5 
I have known a gentleman of angther 
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turn of humour, who, deſpiſing the 


name of an author, never printed his 


works, but contracted his talent, and by 
the help of a very fine diamond which 


he wore on his little finger, was a con- 
ſiderable poet upon glaſs. He had a 
very good epigrammatic wit ; and there 
rlour or tavern- window 
where he viſited or qined for ſome pe 
es or 
memorials of it. It was his mis fortune 
at laſt to Ioſe his genius and his ring to 
a ſharper at play, and he has not at- 
tempted to make a verſe ſince. 
But of all contraftions or expedients 
for wit, I admire that of an ingenious 


projector whole book I have ſeen. This 
virtuoſo being a mathematician, has, ac- 
cording to his taſte, 'thrown the art of 
mootry into a ſhort problem, and con- 
triv 


tables by which any one, without 
knowing a word of grammar or ſenſe, 


may, to his great comfort, be able to 
compoſe, or rather to erect Latin verſes. 


His tables are a kind of poetical loga- 
rithms, which being divided into ſeve- 
Ff inſcribed with ſo 


many incoherent words, appear to the 
eye ſomewhat like a fortune: telling 


ſcreen. What a joy muſt it be to the 
unlearned operator to find that theſe 


yards being carefully collefed aud unt 
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themſelves very agreeab 
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down in order according to the problem 
ſtart of themſelves into hexameter and | 
pentameter verſes? A friend of mine, 
who is a ſtudent. in aſtrology, meetin 

with this -book, performed the'opera- 
tion, by the rules there ſet down; he 
ſhewed his verſes to the next of his ac- 
Frege who happened to underſtand 
Latin; and being informed they de- 
{cribed a tempeſt of wind, very luckily 
prefixed them, together with a tranſla- 


tion, to an almanack he was juſt then 
printing, and was ſuppoſed to have 


foretold the laſt great ſtorm. = 
Tthink the only improvement _— 
this, would be that which the late Duke 


of Buckingham mentioned to a ſtupid 


pretender to poetry, as the project of a 
Dutch mechanic, viz. 2 mill to make 
verſes. This being the moſt compene» 
dious method of all which have yet been 
propoſed, may deſerve the thoughts of 
our modern yirtuofi who are employed 
in new diſcoveries for the public good: 
and it may be worth the while to conſi- 
der, whether in an iſland where few are 
content without being thought wits, it 
will not be a common benefit, that wit 
as well as labour ſhould be made cheap. 
Jam, Sir, your humble ſeryant, &c. 


MR. SPECTATOR, | | 
I Often dine at a gentleman's houſe, 
” where there are two young laflies, in 

e, but very cold 
in their behaviour, becauſe they under- 
ſtand me for a perſon that is to break 
my mind, as the phraſe is, very ſud- 
denly to one of them. But I take this 
way to acquaint them, that I am not in 
love with either of them, in hopes they 
will uſe me with that agreeable Reelle 
and indifference which they do all the 
reſt of the world, and not to drink to 
one another only, but ſometimes caſt a 
kind lpok, with their ſervice to, Sir, 
; 5 Your humble ſervant. 


ME APEEFATOR IL Ee ny 
1 Am a young gentleman, and take it 

for a piece of good - breeding to pull 
off my hat when I ſee any thing peeu- 
liarly charming in any woman, whether 


I know, her or not. I take care that 


there is nothing ludigrous or arch in my 
manner, as if I were to betray a wo- 
man into a ſalutation by way of jeſt or 


humour; and except I am acquainted 


with her, I find ſhe ever takes it for a 
rule, that ſhe is to look upon this ciyility 
V . * an 


7 


rit, as ah impertinence or forwardneſs 
which ſhe is to obſerve and neglect. I 
_ wiſh Sir, you would ſettle the buſineſs 
of ſalutation; and pleaſe to inform me 
how I ſhall refiſt the ſudden impulſe I 
have to be civil to what gives an idea of 
merit; or tell theſe creatures how td be- 
have themſelves in return to the eſteem 
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PP 
and homage I pay to her ſuppoſed me. 
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I have for them. = affairs are ſuch» 
tliat your deciſion will be a favour to 


me, if it be only to ſave the unneceffary 
N e of wearing out my hat ſo faſt as 
I do at preſent, Tam, Sir, yours, 


P. S. There are ſome that do know 
me, and will not bow to WWF 
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FROM EGCS WHICH FIRST ARE SET UPON THE BOARD, 
To APPLES RIPE, WITH WHICH IT LAST IS-STOR'D, 


' XX FHEN I have finiſhed any of my 
VV ſpeculations, it is my method to 
conſider which of the ancient authors 


have touched upon the ſubject that 1 


treat of. By this means I meet with 
ſome celebrated thought upon it, or a 


thought of my own expreſſed in better 


words, or ſome ſimilitude for the illuſ- 
tration of my ſubjett. This is what 
gives birth to the motto of a ſpeculaion, 
which I rather chooſe to take out of the 
poets than the proſe-writers, as the for- 
mer generally give a finer turn to a 
thought than tlie latter, and by couching 


it in few words, and in harmonious 


numbers, make it more portable to the 
memory. 1 x 
My reader is therefore ſure to meet 
with at leaſt one good line in every pa- 
per, and very often finds his imagina- 
tion entertained by a hint that awakens 
in his memory ſome beautiful paſſage 


of a clafſic author. 


It was a Elie in an ancient philoſo- | 


pher, which I find ſome of our writers 


have aſcribed to Queen Elizabeth, who 


perhaps might have taken occaſion to re- 
peat it, that a good face is a letter of 


N © recommendation.” It naturally makes 
tte beholders inquiſitive into the perſon . 


who is the owner of it, and generally 
prepoſſeſſes them in his favour. A hand- 
ſome motto has the ſame effect; be- 
fides that it always gives a ſupernume- 
rary beauty to a paper, and is ſome- 
times in a manner neceſſary when the 


writer is ingaged in what may appear a / 


paradox to vulgar minds, as it ſhews 
that he is ſupported by good authorities, 
and is not fingular in his opinion. 

I muſt contets, the motto js of little 


the occaſion of it, reſolved to give his 


uſe to an unlearned reader, for which 
reaſon I conſider it only as a word to 
© the wiſe.* Bat as for my unlearned 
friends, if they cannot reliſh the motto; 
I take care to make proviſion for them 
in the body of my paper. If they do 
not underſtand the ſign that is hung 
out, they know voy well by it, that 
they may meet with entertainment in 
the houſe ; and I think I was never bet- 
ter pleaſed than with a plain man's com- 
og who, upon his friend's telling 
im that he would like the Spectator 
much better if he underitood the matto, 
replied, that good wine needs no buſh.” 
I have heard of a couple of preachers 
in a country town, who endeavoured 
which ſhould outſhine one another, and 
draw together the greateft congregation. 
One of them being well veried in the 
fathers, uſed to quote every now and 
then a Latin ſentence to his illiterate 
hearers, who it ſeems found themſelves 
ſo edified by it, that they flocked in 
greater numbers to this learned man 
than to his rival. The other finding 
his EY mouldering every Sun- 
earing at length what was 


pariſh a little Latin in his turn; but 
2 unacquainted with any of the fa- 
thers, he digeſted into his ſermons the 


whole book of 2u# Genus, adding how- . | 


ever ſuch explications to it as he thought 
might be for the benefit of his people. 
He afterwards entered upon As in præ- 
?nti, which he converted in the lame 
manner to the uſe of his pariſhioners. 
This in a very little time thickened his 
audience, filled his church, and routed 
his antagoniſt. "Abs 
55 The 
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ſo prevalent in our common people, 
makes me think that my ſpeculat ions 
fare never the worſe among them from 
that little ſcrap which appears at the 
Head of them'; and what the more en- 


ceourages me in the uſe of quotations in 


an unknown tongue, is, that I hear 
the ladies, whoſe approbation I value 


more than that of the whole learned. 


world, declare themſelves in a more 
particular manner * pleaſed with my 
Greek mottos. " : 
Deſigning this day's work for a diſ- 
ſertation- upon the two extremities of 


my paper, and having already diſpatched 


my motto, I thall, in the next place, 


diſoourſe upon thoſe ſingle capital 


letters, which are placed at the end of 


it, and which have afforded great matter 
of ſpeculation to the curious. I have 


- heard various conjectures upon this ſub- 


ject. Some tell us that C is the mark 
of thoſe papers that are written by the 
clergyman, though others aſcribe them 
to the club in general : that the papers 
marked with R were written - my 


. friend Sir Roger: that L N the 


lawyer, whom I have deſcribed in my 


ſecond ſpeculation; and that T ſtands 


. for the trader or merchant : but the 


letter X, which is placed at the end of 
ſome 'few of my papers, is that which 
has ppzzled the whole town, as they 


cannot think of any name which begins 


with that letter, except Xenophon and 
Xerxes, who can neither of them be 


fuppoſed to have had any hand in theſe 


ſpeculations. 1 N 
In anſwer to theſe inquiſitive gentle- 
men, who have many of them made 
enquiries of me by letter, I muſt tell 
them the reply of an ancient philoſo- 


pher, who earried ſomething, hidden 


under his «loke. A certain acquain- 
tance deſiring him to let him know what 
it was he covered {scarefully—* I cover 


_ © it,” ſays hs, on purpoſe that you 


„ ſhould not know. I have made 
uſe of theſe obſcure marks for the ſame 


-purpoſe. They are, perhaps, little 


amulets or charms to preſerve the paper 


againſt the faſcination: and malice of 
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26, FRE SPECTATOR» 
7 The natural love to Latin, which is 


{ . . * 
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evil eyes; for which reaſoh Ewpuld r 


have my reader ſurprized, if hereafter 
he ſees any of my papers marked with 
aQ,a Z, V, an &e, or with the word: 
ht eter 

I ſhall, however, fo far explain my- 
ſelf to the reader, as to Jet him know 
that the 1-:tters C, L, and X, are ca- 
baliſtieal, and carry more in them than 


it is proper for the world tobe acquaint- 


ed with. Thoſe who are verſed in the 
de hy of Pythagoras, and ſwear 
y the Tetrachtys, that is, the number 
Four, will know very well that the num- 
ber Ten, which is fignified by the letter 
X, (and which has ſo much perplexed the 


town) has in it many particular powers; 


that it is called by platonic writers the 
complete number ; that one, two, three, 
and tour, put together, make up the num 
ber ten; and that ten is all. But theſe 
are not myſteries for ordinary readers 
to be let into. A man muſt have ſpent 
many years in hard ſtudy before he can 
arrive to the knowledge of them. 

We had a rabbinical divine in Eng- 
land, who was chaplain to the Earl of 
Eſſex in Queen Elzabeth's time, that 
had anadm:: able head for ſecrets of this 
nature. Upon his taking the doctor of 
divinity's degree, . he preached before 


the univerſity of Cambridge upon the 


firſt verſe of the firſt chapter of the firſt . 
book of Chronicles, in which, ſays he, 
you have the three following words. 
Adam, Sheth, Enoſh. 97 
He divided this ſhort text into many 
parts, and by diſcovering ſeveral my- 


ſteries in each word, made a moſt learn- 


ed and elaborate diſcourſe, The name 
of this profound preacher was Dr. Ala- 
baſter, of whom the reader may find a. 
more particular account in Dr. Fuller's 


beok of Engliſh Worthies. This in- 


ſtance will, J hope, convince my readers 
that there may be a great deal of fine 


writing in the capital letter which bring 


up the rear of my paper, and give thein 
ſome ſatis faction in that particular. 
ut as for the full explication of theſe. 


which difcovers all things. 


matters, I muſt refer them to time, 
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' CUR ALTER FRATRUM CESSARE, ET LUDERE, ET UNCH 
" PREFERAT HERODIS PALMETIS ISO SV 
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wur, OF TWO BROTHERS, ONE HIS PLEASURE LoVES, . 
PREFERS HIS SPORTS TO HEROD'S FRAGRANT GROVES. Cx gen. 


MR. SPECTATOR, - 3 

* leans is one thing I have often 
1 looked for in your papers, and 

have as often wondered to find myſelf 

diſappointed; the rather, becauſe I think 

it a ſubje& every way agreeable to your 


deſign, and by being left unattempted * 


by others, ſeems reſerved as a proper 


employment for you: I mea a diſquiſi- 
tion, from whence it proceeds, that men 


of the brighteſt parts, and moſt com- 
prehenſive genius, completely furniſhed 


with talents for any 2 in human 
affairs: ſuch as by their wiſe leſſons of 


economy to others have made it evident, 


that they have the juſteſt notions of 
life, and of true ſenſe in the conduct 
of it — from what unhappy contra- 


dictious cauſe it proceeds, that perſons 


thus finiſhed * by nature and by art, 
ſhould fo often fail in the management 
of that which they ſo well underſtand, 
and want the addreſs to make a right 


application of their own rules. This is 


certainly a prodigious inconſiſtency in 
behaviour, and makes much ſuch a 
figure in morals as a monſtrous birth in 


naturals, with this difference only, which 


greatly aggravates the wonder that it 
happens much more frequentiy; and 
what a blemiſh does it caſt upon wit and 
learning in the general account of the 
world? and in how diſadvantageous a 
light does it expoſe. them to the buſy 
claſs of mankind, that there ſhould be 
To many inſtances of perſons who have 
ſo conducted their lives in ſpite of theſe 
tranſcendent advantages, as neither to 
be happy in. themſelves, nor uſeful to. 
their friends; when every body ſees it 

Was intirely in their own power to be 
eminent in both theſe characters? For 
my part, I think there is no reflect ion 

more aſtoniſhing than to conſider ane of 
theſe gentlemen ſpending a fair fortune, 
8 in every body's debt without 
the leaft apprehenſion of future reck- 


a 4 & Y to tei 21 +435; 
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oning, and at laſt leavi not only his 


he ſays this of him with relation to e- 


FIR 


- 


AY, NOVEMBER . 


Hor. Er. 11. LIS. 2. v. 183. 


own children, but poſſibly thote of 
other people, by his means, in ſtarving 
circumſtanees; while a fellow, whom 
one would fcarce ſuſpect to have = has 
man ſoul, ſhall perhaps raiſe a vaſt eftate 
out of nothing, and 2 the founder of 
a family eapable of being very confider- 
able in their country, and doing may 
illuſtrious ſervices to it. That this ob- 
ſervation is juſt, - experience has put 
beyond all diſpute. But though the 
fact be ſo evident and glaring, yet the 
cauſes of it are ſtill in the dark; which 
makes me perſuade my (elf, that it would 
be no-unacceptable piece of entertain- 
ment to the town, to inquire into the 
hidden ſoutces of. ſo unaccountable aa 
evil. - I am, Sir, Ts 5 
Vour moſt humble ſervant. 
What this correſpondent wonders at, 
has been matter of admiration ever ſince 
there was any ſuch thing as human life. 
Horace reflects upon this inconſiſtency 
very agreeably in the character of 
Tigellius, whom he. makes a mighty * - 
pretender to ceconomy, and tells you, 
you might one day hear him ſpeak the | 
moſt philoſophic things imaginablecon- 
cerning being contented with a little, 
and his contempt of every thing bt 
mere neceſſaries, and in half a werk 
after ſpend a thouſand pound. When 


nce, he deſcribes him as unequat te 

imſelf in every other circumitance of 
life. And indeed; if we conſider lavidh - 
men carefully, we ſhall find it always 

eeds from a certain ineapacity of 

poſſeſſing themſelves, and finding enjoy- 
ment in their own minds. Mr. Dryden 
has expreſſed this very excellently in the 
character of Zimri. V 
A man ſo, various, that he ſeem'd to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome, 8 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong $ 
Was ev'ry thing by: ſtarts; and nothing long . 
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can be nothing more affliting, than to 


428 

But in the courſe of one revolving moon, 
Was chymiſt, fidler, ſtateſman, and buffoon : 

Then all for .women, painting, rhiming, 


Bleft madman, who could every hour employ 
In ſomething new to wiſh or to enjoy 
In fquand'ring wealth was his peculiar art, 


Nothing went unrewarded but deſert. 


This looſe ſtate of the ſoul hurries 
the extravagant from one purſuit to an- 
other; and the reaſon that his expences 
are greater than another*s, is, that his 

wants are alſo more numerous. But 
vrhat makes ſo many go on in this way 

to their lives end, is, that they certain- 
do not know how contemptible they 

are in the eyes of the reſt of mankind, 

or rather, that indeed they are not fo 


-  contemptible as they deſerve. Tully 
E. it is the greateſt of wickedneſs to 


en your paternal eſtate. And if a 


man would thoroughly conſider how 


much worſe than baniſhment it muſt be 
to his child, to ride by the eſtate which 
ſhould have been his, had it not been for 


his father's injuſtice to him, he would. 
de (ſmitten with the reflection more 


deeply than can be underſtood by any 
but one who is a father. Sure there 


thing. 


it he had no buſineſs, he would have 


. 


— 1 


TAE SPECTATOR | _ 


think it had been happier for his ſon to 

have been born of any other man living 

than himſelf. 3 
It is not perltaps much thougftt of, 


OT d hot Frakes that e 
1 5 ä freaks that | 9 5 but it is certainly a very important leſ- 


ſon, to learn how to enjoy ordinary life, 
and to be able to reliſn your being with- 


out the tranſport of ſome paſſion, or 


gratification of ſome appetite. For 
Want of this capacity, the world is filled 
with whetters, tipplers, cutters, ſippers, 
and all the numerous train of thoſe who, 
for want of thinking are forced to be 
ever exerciſing their feeling or taſting. 
It would be hard on this occaſion to 
mention the harmleſs ſmoakers of to- 
bacco and takers of ſnuff. AR 
The flower part of mankind, whom 
my correſpondent wonders ſhould get 
eſtates; are the more immediately formed 
for that purſuit : they can expect diftant 
things without impatience, becauſe they 
are not carried out of their way either 
by violent paſſion or keen appetite to any 
o men addicted to delights, 
buſmeſs is an interruption z to ſuch as 
are cold to delights buſineſs is an enter- 
tainment. For which reaſon it was ſaid 
to one who commended a dull man for 
his application No thanks to him; 


© nothing to do. 'T 


* CCXXIIL, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15. | 


oOo SUAVIS ANIMA! QUALEM TE DICAM RONAM, 
ANTEHAC FUISSE, TALES CUM SINT RELIQUE |! 


e SWEET SOUL ! how GooD MUST YOU HAVE 
2 12 : 


Pu. FAB. 1. LIB. 3. v. 5. 


BEEN HERETOFORE, WHEN 


= YOUR REMAINS ARE $0 DEL1ICIous ! + 


| fate of thoſe multitudes of an- 
cient writers who flouriſhed in Greece 


* WI L reflect upon the various 


and Italy, I conſider time as an immenſe 


ocean in which many noble authors are 


intirely ſwallowed up, many very much 


ſhattered and damaged, ſome quite diſ- 
jointed and broken into pieces, while 
ſome have wholly eſcaped the common 
wreck ; but the number of the laſt is 


4 


% 


very (mall. - + 


| Apparent rari nates in gurgite o. 


Vixs. Ain. T. v. 112, 
One here and there floats on the vaſt abyſs, 
Among the multilated poets of anti- 


_ quity, there is none whaſe' fragments 
are ſo beautiful as thoſe of Sappho. 


Cacus the ſon of Vulcan, who breathed 


They give us a taſte of her way of 


writing, which is perfectly conformable 
with that extraordinary character we 
find of her, in the remaxks of thoſe 
grout critics who were converſant with 
er works when they were intire. One 
may ſee by what is left of them, that ſhe 
followed nature in all her choughts, 
without deſcending to thoſe little points, 
conceits, and turns of wit, with which 
many of our modern lyrics are fo mi- 
ſerably infected. Her ſoul ſeems to 
have been made up of love and poetry: 


ſhe felt the paiſion in all it's warmth, 


and deſcribed it in all it's ſymptoms. 


he is called by ancient authors the tenth 


muſe ; and by Plutarch is compared to 


voyt. 
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vut nothing but flame, I do not know - 
by the character that is given of her 
| works, whether it is not for the henefit 
of mankind'that they are loſt. They 
were filled with ſuch bewitching ten- 
* dernefs and rapture, that it might have 
been dangerous to have given them a 
An inconſtant lover, called Phaon, 

ocecaſſohed great calamities to this poet- 


ical lady: She fell deſperately in love 


with him, and took a voyage in 
in purfaicof him he having withdrawn 
imſe}f thither on purpoſe to avoid her. 
It way in that iſland, and on this occa- 
fon, ſhe is ſuppoſed to have made the 
hymn te Venus, with a tranſlatipn of 
which I ſhall preſent my reader. Her 
ymp. was: ineffectual 6 
hat happineſs which ſhe prayed for in 
3 Phagn was ſtill obdurate, and 
Sappho ſo tranſported with the violence 
of her paſſion, that ſhe was reſolved to 
get rid of it at any price. © 
There was a promontory in Acar- 
aniz called Leucatę, on the top of 
which was a little temple dedicated to 
Apollo. In this temple it was uſual 
for deſpairing lovers to make their vows 
in ſecret, and afterwards to fling them-- 
ſelves from the top of the precipice into 
the. ſea, where the were ſometimes 
taken up alive. This place was there- 


fore called the Lover's Leap; and 
| Whether or no the fright they had been 


in, or the reſolution that could puſh 
em to ſo dreadful a remedy, or the 
bruiſes which theyoften receiyed in their 
fall, baniſhed all the tender ſentiments 
of love, and gave their 2 | 
turn; thaſe who had taken this leap 
were obſerved never tp relapſe into, that - 
aſſion. Sappho tried the cure, but 
Perilbed in the experiment. 
8 1 Having iven this rs er 
2 0, fo far as it regards the fol- 
fowin ods, 1 heal fubjemn the mant 
Jation of it ag it was ſent me by a friend, 
whole admirable Paſtorals and Winter- 
piece have been already ſo well received. 
The reader will find in it that pathetic 
fimplicity which is ſo peculiar to him, 
and ſq ſuitable to the ode he has there 
tranſlated. | This ode in the k, 
© beſides __ beauties obſerved by Ma- 
dam Daci » has ſeveral harmonious 
turns in the words, which are not Joſt 
in the Engliſh. I muſt farther add, 
Mat the tranflation has preſerved every 
bags and ſentiaent. of Sappho, not- 


Fur $PECTATOR.- 


age info Sicily, 


it's genuine and natural beauty, with - 

out any foreign or affected ornaments,. 
N Y . Re FITS f RE 2 5 4} 
AN HYMN TO yENUS, © 
( PERS . 1 

0 „ 1. DI 
O Venus, wr. des the ſkies, 
F To whom a thouſand temples riſe, 


Gaily falſe in gentle ſmiles 


The waſting cargs ang pains of Joves 


- Deſcend, thou brig 


T faw their quiv'ring pinions play. 


irits another 


What gentle youth I would allure, 


Tho now he thu 


, 
withſtanding it has the eaſe and ſpirit 
f an original. In a word, if the 8 
fave a mind to know the manner of 
writing practiſed by the ſo much cele- 
brated Sappho, they may here ſee it in 


Full of loye-perplexing wiles; 
O goddeſs! from my heart remove 


| 1 
If ever thou haſt kindly heard 
A ſong in ſoft diſtreſs preferr d 
Propitious to my tuneful yow, © 
O gentle goddefs ! hear me now. 
| ht, immortal gueſt, 
In all thy radiant charms confeſt, 
SETS III. 2 

once didſt leave almighty Jovey 

And all the golden roofs above : 8 
The car thy wanton ſparrows drew. 
Hoy 'ring in air they lightly flew; > 
As to my bowed they wing'd their ways 


/ 
* 


| f 


— 


Ik 2 - i L. IV. 
The birds diſmiſ?d (while you remain) 
Bore back their empty car again 


Then you, with looks divinely mild, 

In ev'ry-heav'nly feature ſmiPd, ©. 

And aſk'd what new complaints In or 
And why I call'd you to my aid?  — 


: ö © ER. fa; + 2 . p 

What frenzy in my boſom rag'd, 

And by what cure to be aſſwag' d? 

Whom in my artful toils ſecure? 

©. Who does thy tender-heart ſubdue, 

Tell me, my Sappho, tell me, who? 

| | 7 VI. 1 5 

ns thy longing arms, 

He ſoon ſhall court thy ſlighted charms z 

© Tho! now thy off rings he deſpiſe, 

© He ſoon to thee ſhall ſacrifice; 

© Tho' now he freeze, he ſoon ſhall burn, 

© And be thy victim in i turn. 
VIRB". 

once more 


* 
* * pe 
\ 1 


Celeſtial viſitant, 


Thy needful preſence I implore ! 
In pity come and eaſe my grief, 
Bring my diſtemper d ſoul relief; 
Favour thy ſuppliant's hidden fires, 
And give me all my heart defires, | 
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_ deſcribed as ſending away 


% us SPECTATOR. 


Madam Dacies obſerves, there is 


ſomethin retty in that circum- 
this is gd 


ance o e, 45 Venus is 
upon her arrival. at 85 ppho's lodgings, 
to denote that it was = a ſhort tran- 
kent viſit which ſhe intended to make 
her. This ode was. preſerved by an 


eminent Greek critic, who ipſerted 3 


entire in his works, as a pattera of per- 
fection ip the ſtrutture of it. 

Longinus has quoted another ode of 
this great poeteſs, which is likewiſe ad- 
OS in it s kind, and * been tranſ- 


er chariot ' 


ticiſms that are the 2 
readers, are extremely cult to ren- 


bs rr 
Ot E. 9 my reader 
2 with it in another 5 In, 1055 mean 
_ » I gannot but wonder, that theſe 


two finiſhed pieces have never been at- 


tempted before by any of our own coun- 
Po eu But t 72 . of | it is, the 
compoſttions: of the ancients, which havg 
not in them any of thoſe A wit- 
of ordinary 


der into anotber r fa as che beau 


tics of the ori JOU fe ar weak 
| and faded ip te ann 8 
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SLORY” 8 SHINING CHARIOD SWIF TLY DRAWS _ 


WITH $0088 WHIRL TRE NOBLE AND THE HASE. 
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125 F we Tool! abroad upon hs axcat 
multitude of mankind, and endea- 


' your totraceout the principles of action 


In every individual, it will, I think, 
Rem higlily pr 'abable that e e runs 


45 through the whole ſpecies, and that 
every man, in proportion to the vigour 


of his complexion, is more or leſs actu- 


- ated by it. It is indeed no uncommon 


thing to meet with men, who by the - 
natural bent of their inclinations, and 
without the diſcipline of philoſophy, 

aſpire. not to the heights of power an 34 
grandeur; who never ſet [their hearts 
upon a numerous train of clients and 
dependencies, nor other gay appendages 


| of greatnels ; who ar contented with a 


competency, and will not moleſt their 
tranquillity to gain an abundance : but 
It is not therefore to be concluded that 
ſuch a man is not ambitious; his deſires 
may have gut out another channel, and 
determined him to other purſuits; the 
mative however may be ſtil] the ſame; 
and in theſe caſes likewiſe the-man may 
be equally puſhed on with the deſire of 
diſtinction. 

* Though the pure conſciouſneſs of 


worthy actions, abſtracted from the 


views of popular applauſe, be to a ge- 
nerous wi an ample reward, yet the 


deſire of dittinction was doubrleſy im- 


planted | in our natures. as an ONO 


Cargcn, | 


incentive to exert ourſelves i in vir -tyous 
excellence. | 

Fhis paſſion, indeed; like all others, 
is frequently perverted to evil and igno- 


ble purpoſes; fo that we may account 


for many of the excellencies and follies 
of lite u ne the ſame irmate principle, 

to wit, the deſire of being remarkable: 
for this, as 2 has been Arentiye cul- 
tivated by education, ftudy and con- 
verſe, will bring forth ſuitable effects as 
it falls in with an ingenuous diſpoſition, | 
or a corrupt mind ; ; it does accordingly 
expreſs itſelf in acts of magnanimity or 
ſelfiſh cunning, as it meets with a good 
or weak underſtanding. As it has been 


employed in embelliſhing the mind, or 


adorning the outſide, it renders the man 
eminently praiſe-worthy or ridiculous. _ 
Ambition, therefore, is not to be con- 
fined only to one paſſion or purſuit; for 
as the ſame humours, in conſtitutions 
otherwiſe different, affect the body after 
different manners, ſo the ſame aſpiring 
principle, within us ſometimes breaks 
forth upon one object, ſometimes upon 
another. 

It cannot be doubted,. but that there 
is as great a defire of glory in a ring of 
 vreſtlers*or cudgel-players, as in any 


other more refined competition for fu- _ 


periority. No man that could avoid it, 
would ever ſuffe his heag t to-be ha” 


6» - * * . 2 07 is 45 * 
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f reſemblance to that high 
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is the ſecret ſpring that puſhes them for- tleman out of a larapoon or ſatire, Who 
- ward; and the ſuperiority which they lias as much right to be there as hi 
Fain above the undiſtinguiſbed many, 


* 


es more than repair thoſe wounds they 


— 4 7 


ing to the accidents of art and know- 
ledge; had he not met with thoſe ad- 
vantages, the ſame'ſparks of emulation time the mot abſurd ambition that ever _ * 
would have kindled within him, and ſhewed itſelf in human nature, is that 
prowptes him to diſtinguiſh himſelf in | | 


me enterprizeotf a lower nature. Since; 
therefore, no man's lot is ſo unalterably 
actidents may either forward or diſap- 
point his advancenient, it is, methinks, 
2 pleaſant and inoffenſive ſpeculation, to 


conſider a great mau as diveſted of all 


tune, and to bring him down in one's 


po poſſe ed of. Thus, one ma) 
new him exerciſing in miniature thoſe 


ſcem equal to the poſſible extent of his 


improved capacity. 


Thus nature furniſhes a man with a 


general appetite of glory, education de- 


« 


think, in any inſtance more obſervable 


than in the variety of outſides and new 
_ appearances, which the modiſh part of 
the world are obliged to provide, in or- 
der to make themſelves remarkable; for 
any thing glaring or particular, either 


in behaviour or apparel, is known to 
have this good effect, that it catches the 
ces and will not ſuffer you to paſs over 
the perſon ſo adorned without due notice 
and obſervation. It has likewiſe, upon 


this account, been frequently reſented 


i 
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Fk SPECTATOR: . 
op düt of a principle of honour, This as a very great flight, to leave any gen- 


talents of nature, which being drawn re! | 
dut by education to their full length, the advantages of a liberal education., 
enable him for the diſcharge of ſome are incompatible with avarice. It 1a 
important employment. On the other ſtrange to ſee how ſuddenly this abet 
hand, one may raiſe uneducated merit HER: 
to ſuch à pitch of greatneſs, as may 
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neighbour „ becauſe it ſuppoſes the per- 


ſon not eminent enough to be taken no- 


85 received in the combat. It is Mr. tice of. To this paſſionate fondneſs for 
Waller's opinion, that Julius Cæſar, diſtinction are owing varidus frolicſome 
nad he not been maſter of the Roman aud irregular practices, as fallying out | 3 
empire, would in all probability have into nocturnal exploits, breaking ' of 
made an excellent wreſtler.. Windows, finging of catches, beating 
OE NES Eg IT AT rene Wwe” > obey watch, getting drunk twice a day, 
© Great Julius, on the mountains bred; killing great number of horſes; with 
A flock perhaps or herd had led; many other enterprizes of the like fiery 
5 that the world ſubdu d, had been nature: for certainly many a man is 
But the beſt wreſtler ond the green. more rakiſh and extravagant than he ; 
OO SE oo r... ͤ willingly be,* were there not : 
That he ſubdued the world, was ow-. others to look on and give their appro- 


Which comes upon a man With expe* 
rience and old age, the ſeaſon when it 


th | J alterably might be expected he ſhould be wiſeſt 3 
| fixed in this life, but that a thouſand and therefore it cannot receive any tft 
F eee circumftances which do, | 
u 


in ſome meaſure, excuſe the diſorderly 
ferments of youthful blood: I mean 


the paſſion for getting money, exclufive 


of the character of rhe provident father, 


* 


the affectionate huſband, or the generous 


imagination to that 1dw ſtation of life, friend. It may be remarked, for th 

the nature of which bears ſome diſtant comfort of honeſt poyerty, that this le: 

one he is at ſire reigns moſt in thoſe who have but | 
few good qualities to recommend them. 

This is a weed that will grow in a bars 


ren ſoil, Humanity, good- nature, and 


paſſion kills all the noble ſentiments and 
generous ambitions that adorn human 
nature; it renders the man who is over- 
run with it a peeviſn and cruel maſter; 
a ſevere parent, an unſociable huſband; 


education de- a giſtant and miſtruſtful friend. But 
termipes it to this or that particular ob- it is more to the preſent purpoſe to con- 
ect. The deſire of diſtinction is not, ſider it as an abſurd paſſion of the heat, 


rather than as a vicious affection of the 
mind, As there are frequent inſtances 
to be met with of a proud humility, ſo 
this paſſion, contrary to moſt othere, 


affects applauſe, by avoiding all ſhoõ- 
and appearance; for this reaſon it will 
not ſometimes endure even the common 


decencies of apparel. © A covetous man 


will call himſelf poor, that you may 
© ſoothe his vanity by contradicting 
him.“ Love, and he deſire of glory, 
as they are VEE natural, ſo they are 


capable 
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One very common, and, at the ſame 
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\ 8 capable of being refined into the moſt de- tions which are not ſeconded by the mi 
locate and rational paſſions. It is true, partial teſtimony of his on mind; who 
5 the wiſe man who ſtrikes out of the ſecret repines not at the low ſtation which 


paths of a private life, for honour and 
dignity, allured by the ſplendour of a 
court, and the unfelt weight of public 
employment, whether he ſucceeds in his 


attempts or no, uſually comes near 


Rf 


enough to this painted greatneſs. to diſ- 


cern the a ; he is then deſirous of 
e 


extricating himſelf out af the hurry. of 


life, that he may paſs away the remain- 


der of his days in tranquillity and re- 
Sremant.. IE. 2c 5 

It may be th 
prudence in a man not to change a bet- 
ter ſtate for a worſe, nor ever to quit 


that which he knows he ſhall take up 


again with pleaſure ; and yet if human 


lite be not a little moved with the gentle 


ales of hope and fears, there may be 


ought- then but common 


and unworthy purpoſes. It is the bu- 
ſineſs of religion and philoſophy not ſo. 


ome anger Gf it's ſtagnating in an un- 


8 manly indolence and ſecurity. It is a 


known ſtory of Domitian, that after he 
had poſſeſſed himſelf of the Roman, em- 


* 


Bier, his deſires turned x Nx catching 
ies. Active and maſculine ſpirits in 


the vigour of youth neither can nor 


ought to remain at reſt; if they debar 


' themſelves from aiming at a noble ob- 


Providence has at e allotted him, 


but yet would willingly advance him- 
by juſtifiable means to a more riſing 
and advantageous ground ;: ſuch a man 
it is a” virtuons movement in him to 
wiſh and to endeayour that tis power of 
doing good may be equal to his will. 
The man who is fitted out by nature, 
and ſent into the world with great abi- 
lities, is capable of 
or. miſchief in it. It ought, therefore, 
to be the care of education to infuſe into 
the untainted youth early notices of juſ- 
tice and honour, that ſo the poſſible 
advantages of good parts may not take 
an evil. turn, nor be | perverted to baſe 


much to extinguiſh our paſſtons, as to 


regulate and direct them to valuable 
well- choſen objects: when theſe have 
E out to us which courſe we may 
lawfully ſteer, it is no harm to ſet out 
all. our fail ; if the ſtorms and tempeſts 
of adverſity ſhould ariſe upon. us, ang: 


not ſuffer us to make the haven where 


ject, their deſires will. move downwards, 
and they will feel themſelves actuated 
by ſome low and abje& paſſion. Thus 
if you cut off the top branches of a tree, 


and will not ſuffer it to grow any higher, 
it will got therefore ceaſe to grow, but 


will quickly ſhoot out at the bottom, 


The man, indeed, who, goes into the 
world only with the narrow. views of 
ſelf-intereſt, who catches.at the applauſe 


of an idle multitude, as he can find no 


ſolid contentment. at tlie end of his 
journey, ſo he deſerves. to- meet witli 
diſappointments in his way; but he 
who is actuated by a nobler principle, 
whoſe mind is ſo * enlarged as to take 


in the proſpect of his country's good, 


who is enamoured with that praiſe 
which is one of the fair attendants of 
virtue, and values not thoſe acclama- 


45 


we would be, it will however prove no 
ſmall conſolation to. us in theſe circum- 
ſtances, that we have neither miſtaken 


our courſe, nor fallen into calamities of 


our own procuring. . 


6 » "ov : "Bax Ye? ens WV; 3 
hls Religion, there re, were we. to con- 


fider it no farther than as it interpoſes 


in the affairs of this life, is highly va- 
Jluable, and worthy of great veneration; 
as it ſettles the various ꝑretenſions, and 
otherwiſe interfering. intereſts of mortal 


men, and thereby conſults the harmony 


and order of the great community; as 
1 tan a. man room to play his part, 

exert his abilities; as it animates 
to actions truly laudable in themſelves, 
in their effects beneficial to ſociety ; as 
it inſpires rational. ambition, corrects 
love, and elegant deſire. 


* 


is warmed with a generous emulation; 


ing great good 


, 
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| | 2 Juouv. Sar. x. VER» 365. 
' | © PRUDENCE. SUPPLIES Tux WAN,T OF RVERY GOD» | TIES; 
Have often thought if the minds of indeed which gives à value to all the 
| T men were laid.apen, we ſhould ſve reſt, which ſets them at work in their 
Hut little difference between, that of the proper times and places, and turns them. 
_ wiſe man and that of the toal. There to the advantage of the perſon who is 
ure infinite reveries, numberleſs extra- - poſſeſſed of them. Without it learning 
. /yagancies, and a perpetual train of va- is pedantry, and wit impertinence; vir 
nities, which paſghrough both. The tue itſelf looks like weakneſs; the beſtt 
great difference is, that the firſt knows parts only qualify a. man to be more 
Row to pick and cull his thoughts for ſprightly in errors, and active to his 
converſation, by ſuppreſſing ſome, and own prejudice. F000 
communicating others; whereas the Nor does diſcretion only make a man 
bother lets them all indifferently fly out the maſter of his own parts, but ef other 
in words. This ſort of diſcretion, Sau men's. The diſcreet man finds out the 
ever, has no place in private converſa- talents of thoſe he converſes with, and 
tion, between intimate friends. On ” hy vs how to apply them to proper 
ſuch occaſions the wiſeſt men very often ulcs. Accordingly, if we look into par- 
talk like the weakeſt; -for indeed the ticular communities and diviſions of 
talking with a friend is nothing elſe but men, we may obſerve that it is the diſ- 
thinking aloud. ' ercet man, not the witty, nor the learned, 
© Tully has therefore very juſtly ex - nor the brave, who guides the converſa- 
poſed a precept delivered oy ſome an- tion, and gives meaſures to the ſociety. 
cient writers, that a man ſhould live A man with great talents, but void of 
with his enemy in ſuch a manner, as diſcretion, js like Polyphemus in the 
might leave him room to become his fahle, ſtrong and blind, endned with an 
friend; and with his friend in ſuch a irreſiſtihle force, which for want af 
manner, that. if he became his enemy, it fight is of no. uſe to him. 2 5 5 
ſhould not be in his power to hurt him. Though a man has all other perfec- 
The firſt part of this rule, which re- tions, and wants diſcretion, he will be 
gards our behaviour towards an enemy, 
is indeed very reaſonable, as well as very 5 
prudential; but the latter part of it tion, and but a common ſhare of others, 
hich regards our behaviqur towards a he may do what he pleaſes in his parti- 
friend, (ayours more of cunning than of cular ſtation of life, TY = 
diſeretion, and would cut a man off At the ſame time that I think diſcre- 
from the greateſt pleaſures of life, which tion the moſt uſeful talent a man tan be 
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are the freedoms of converſation with a 
bolom friend. Beſides that when a 


Friend is turned into an enemy, and, as 
the ſon of Sirach calls him, a bewrayer 
oft lecrets, the world is juſt enough to 
aàccuſe the perfidiouſneſs of the friend, 
rather than the indiſcretion of the perſon 
- who confided in him. 
4 Diſcretion, does not only ſhew itſelf 


an wards, but in all the circumſtatces of 


action; and is like an under-agent of 
Providence, to guide and direct us in 
the ordinary concerns of life. 

Phere are many more ſhining quali- 


ties in the mind of man, but there is 


LR 


Bone 16 uſeful as diſcretion; it is this 


0H 


matter of, 1 look upon cunning to be 
the accompliſhment of little mean un- 
generous minds. Diſcretion points out 


the nobleſt ends to us, and purſues the 


moſt proper and laudable methods of 


\ 


attaining them + cunning has only pri- 


vate ſelfiſh aims, and ſticks at nothin 


which may make them ſucceed, Dii- 
cretion has large and extended views, 


and, like a well- formed eye, commands 


a whole horizon; cunnipg is a kind of 
' ſhort-ſightednels, that diſcovers the mi- 
nuteſt objects which are near at hand, - 
but is not able to diſcern things at a 
diſtance. Diſcretion, the more it is diſ- 
covered, gives the omg authority to 


Ly 


the perſon who poſſeſſes it: cunning, 

_ when it is once detected, loſes it's force, 
and makes a man incapable of bringing 
about even thoſe events which he might 

haye done, had he paſſed only for a plain 
man. Diſcretion is the perfection of 
reaſon, and a guide to us in all the du- 
ties of life; cunning is a kind of in- 
ſtinct, that only looks out after our im- 
mediate intereſt and welfare. Diſcre- 
tion is only found in men of ftrong 
Tenſe and good underſtanding: gunning 
is often to be met with in brutes them 
ſelves, and in perſons whio are but the 

' feweſt removes from them. Jn ſhort, 
.cunning is only the mimic ofdifcretion, . 
_and may paſs upon weak men, in the 
fame manner as vivacity is often mif- 

taken for wit, and gravity for wiſdom. 

"The caſt of mind which is natural to 
a diſcreet man, makes him look forward 

Into futurity, and conſider what will be 
his condition millions of ages hence, as 


well as what it is at preſent. He knows 


that tlie miſery or happineſs which are 
reſerved for him in another world, loſe 
nothing of their reality by being placed 
at ſo great a diſtance from him. The 
objects do not appear little to him be- 
cauſe they are remote. He conſiders 
that thoſe pleaſures and pains which He 
hid in eternity, approach nearer to him 
every moment, and will be preſent with 
him in their full weight and meaſure, 
as much as thoſe pains and pleaſures 
which he feels at this very inſtant. For 
this reaſon he is careful to ſecure to 
himſelf that which is the proper hap- 
pineſs of his nature, and the ultimate 
dleſign of his being. He carries his 
thoughts to the end of every action, 
and conſiders the moſt diſtant, as well 
as the moſt immediate effects of it. He 
ſuperſedes every little proſpect of gain 
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I have, in this eſſay 


meeteth them in every thought. 


- on Aw 


\ jo 


and advantage which offers itſelf here 
if he does not find it conſiſtent with hig 
views of an hereafter. In a word, hit 


hopes are full of immortality,his ſchemes 
are large and glorious, and his conduct 


ſuitable to bne who knows his true in- 
tereſt, and how to purſue it by proper 
methods. e 
3 | upon diſcretion, 
conſidered it both as an accomplifhmetit 


and as à virtue, and have therefore de- 


ſeribed it in it's full extent; not only as 
it is converſant about worldly affairs, 
but as it regards our whole exiſtence; 
not only as it is the guide of a morta 
creature, but as it is in general the di- 
rector of a reaſonable being. It is in 
this light that diſcretion'is repreſented 
by the wiſe man, who ſometimes men- 
tions it under the name of diſcretion, 
and ſometimes under that of wiſdom, 
It is indeed, as deſcribed in the latter 


part of this Papers the greateit wiſdom, 
ut at the ſame time in the power of 


every one to attain. It's advantages are 
infinite, but it's acquiſition eaſy; or, to 
ſpeak of her in the words of the apo- 
e writer whom J quoted in my 
ha Saturday's paper—<* Wiſdom is glo- 
* rious, and never fadeth away, yet ſhe 
eis eaſily ſeen of them that love her, 
and found of ſuch as ſeek her. She 
* preventeth them that deſire her, in 
making herſelf firſt known unto them. 
He that ſeeketh her early, ſhall have 
© no great travel : for he ſhall find her 
© ſitting at his doors, To think there- 


fore upon her is perfection of wiſ- 


? dom, and whoſo watcheth for her | 
© ſhall quickly be without care. For. 
© the goeth about ſeeking ſuch as Are 


.© worthy of her, ſheweth herſelf, fa- 


© yourably unto them in the ways; a 
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MUTUM EST, PICTURA POEMA. '' HoR, 


| 'A PICTURE 15 4 
Have very often lamented and hinted 
1 my ſorrow in ſeveral ſpeculations, 
that the art of painting is made ſo little 
uſe of ta the improvement of our man- 
ners. When we conſider that it places 
the action of the perſon repreſented in 
the moſt agreeable aſpect imaginable, 
that it does not only expreſs: the paſſion 

d 


or cancern- as it ſits. upon 


What erg | ; 
manity might. we not expect would be 


POEM WITHOUT WORDS, 


| him who is 
drawn; but has under thoſe features the 
height of the painter's imagination, 
images of virtue and hu- 


7 


inſtilled into the mind from the labours 


of the pencil? This is a poetry which 


would be underſtood with much leſs ca- 
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„„ nner I a- 
zeity, and leſs cxpence of time, than nion which he is unwilling to give up, 
Phat is taught by writings ; but the uſe another wholly convinced and holding 
of it is generally perverted, and that out his hands in rapturt,, while the ge- 
admirable {kill proſtituted to the baſeſt nerality attend, and wait. for the opi- 
and moſt unworthy ends. Who is the nion of thoſe whp are of leading cha- 
better man for beholding the moſt heau- racters in the aſſembly. I will not pre - 
tiful Venus, the beſt wrought Bacchanal, tend ſo much as to mention that chart 
the images of ſleeping Gupids, languiſh- on which is drawn the appearance of 
ing nymphs, or any of the repreienta- our bleſſed Lord after his reſurrection. 
tions of gods, goddeſſes, demigods, ſa- Preſent authority, late ſuffering, hu- 
yrs; Polyphemes,. ſphinxes, or fawns? mility and majelly » deſpotic command. 
Yar if the virtues and vices, which are and divine love, are at once ſeated in his 3 
ſometimes pretended to be repreſented. celeſtial aſpe&. The figures of the eleven 
under ſuch draughts, were given us by apoſtles are all in the ſame paſſion of TE 
the painter in the characters of real life, admiration, but diſcover it differently. © -. 
and the perſons of men and women according to their characters. Peter 1 
Whoſe actions have rendered them laud- receives his Maſter's orders on his knees - ws 
able or infamous; we ſhould not ſee a with an admiration mixed with a more 
od hiſtory-piece without receiving an 'particular attention ; the two next with i 
inſtructive lecture. There needs no. a more open extaſy, though ſtill cons .- 
other proof of this truth, than the teſti- ſtrained by the awe of the Divine pre- 3 
' _mony of every reaſonable creature who ſence: the beloved diſciple, whom I - 
has feen the cartons in her Majeſty's take to be the right of the two firſt 
gallery at Hampton Court: theſe are figures, has in his countenance wonder 
fepreſentations of no Tels actions than drowned in love; and the laſt perſonage, 
thoſe of our dleſſed Saviour and his whole back is towards the ſpectators, 
apoſtles, As I now fit and recolle& and his fide towards the preſence, one 
7 the warm images which the admirable would fancy to be St. Thomas, as 
; Raphael has raiſed, it is impoſſible even abaſhed by the conſcience of his former 
| from the faint traces in one's memory diffidence; which perplexed concern it 
of what one has not ſeen theſe two years, is poſſible Raphael thought too hard 2 
to be unmoved at the horror and reve- taſk to draw but by this acknowledg - 
. Fence which appear in the whole aſ. ment of the difficulty to deſeribe it. „ 
Fembly when the mercenary man fell The whole work is an exerciſe of the 
down dead; at the amazement of the Higheſt piety in the painter; and all the 
man born blind, when he firſt receives touches of a religious mind are expreſſed 
ſight; or at the graceleſs indignation of in a manner much more forciblethan can 
the ſforcerer, when he is ſtruck blind. poſſibly be performed by the-moſt mo. 
The lame, when they firſt find ſtrength ing eloquence. Theſe invaluable pieces 
in their feet, ſtand doubtful of their new are very juſtly in the hands of the greateſt - 
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vigour. The heavenly apoſtles appear and moſt pious ſovereign in the world > n 
acting theſe great things, with a deep and cannot” be the frequent object o © 4” SY | 1 
ſenſe of th infirmities which they re- every one at their own leiſure : but as _ | 
lieve, but no valve of themſelves who an engraver is to the painter, what Aa | 
adminiſter to their weakneſs. They painter is to an author, it is worthy hen Jl 
know themſelves to be but inſtruments; Majeſty's name, that ſhe has encou- _ 
and the generous diſtreſs they are paint- raged that noble artiſt, Monſieur Do- 1 
ed in when divine honours are offered rigny, to publiſh theſe works of Ra- i i, 
to them, is a repreſentation in the moſt 'phael. We have of this gentleman a 8 1 
exquiſite degree of the beauty of holj- piece of th& Transfiguratign, which l! IM 
| Heſs. When St. Paul is preaching to think, is held a work ſecond to none nn lM 


the Athemans, with whiat wonderful art the world. , 9 85 
are almoſt all the different tempers of Methinks it would be ridiculous in . 
mankind repreſented in that elegat 7 our people of condition, after their large 3 
dience? Vou ſee one credulous o all bounty to foreigners of no name or me- | 
that is ſaid, another wrapt up in deep rit, ſhould they overlook this 'occaſion 
ſuſpence, another ſaying there is ſome of having, for a trifling ſubſcription, a a 
 Fealon in what he ſays, another angry work which it is impoikible for a man 
= that the apoſtle Aenne fayourite opi- of ſenſe to hehold without being warmed 
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Eich the nobleſt ſentiments that can be 
\ Inſpired by love, admiration, compaſ- 


ion, contempt of this world, and ex- 
pectation of a better. „ 

It is certainly the greateſt honour we 
can do our country, to diſtinguiſh ſtran- 


gens of merit who apply to us with mo- 
deſty and diffidence, which generally 
accompanies merit.. No opportunity of 


this kind ought to be neglected; and a 


modeſt behaviour ſhould alarm us to 


examine whether we do not loſe ſome- 


thing excellent under that diſad- 
vantage in the poſſeffor of that qua- 


lity. My {kill in paintings, where one 
is not directed by the paſſion of the 
pictures, is ſo inconſiderabſe, that I am 
Ne CCxxVI. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER. 20. 
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in very Pyar perplexity when 1 offer to : 
any | oe 


ſpeak o performances of painter 


of landſkipè, buildings, or ſingle figures. 


This makes me at a loſs how to-men- 
tion the pieces which Mr. Boul expoſes 
to ow by auction on Wedneſday next 
in Chandois Street: but having heard 
him commended by thoſe who have 
bought of him heretofore for great in- 
tegrity in his dealing, and overheard 
him himſelf, though a laudable painter, 
ſay nothing of his own was fit to come 
into the room with thoſe he had to ſell, 
I feared I ſhould loſe an occaſion of 
ſerving a man of worth, in omitting to 


ſpeak of his auction. » 
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TN my laſt Thurkay's paper l made 
1 mention of a/ place called The 


Lover's Leap, which I find has raiſed a 


great curioſity among ſeyeral of my cor- 
reſpondents. I there told them that this 


leap was uſed to be takenfromapromon- 


tory of Leucas. ThisLeucas was former- 


ly à part of Acarnania, being joined to it 
by a narrow neck of land, which the ſea 
bas by length of time overflowed and 


waſhed away; ſo that at preſent Leucas 
is divided from the continent, and is a 
Tittle iſland in the Tonian ſea. The pro- 


montory of this ifland, from whence. 


the lover took his leap, was formerly call- 


ed Leucate. If the reader has a mind to 


know both the iſland. and the promon- 


' tory by their modern titles, he will find 


in his map the ancient iſland of Leucas 
under the name of St. Mauro, and the 


ancient promontory! of Leucate under 
the name of The Cape of St. Mauro. J 
Since I am engaged thus far in anti- 
quity, I muſt obſerve that Theocritüs, 
in the motto prefixed to my paper, de- 
ſeribes one of his deſpairing ſhepherds 
addreſſing himſelf to his miſtreſs after » 
the following manner: Alas! what. 
will become of me! Wretch that E 


© am! Will you not hear me? I will 


throw off my clothes, and take a leap. 
e into that part of the ſea which is o 
8 5 : 4 5 . 935 1 > | f 
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© much frequented by Olphis thefiſher- 


© man, And though I. ſhould eſcape 
with my life, I know you will be 
t pleaſed with it.“ I ſhall leave it with 
the critics. to determine whether the 
place which this ſhepherd ſo particularly 
points out, was not the above-mention- 
ed Leucate, or at leaſt ſome other lover's 
leap, which was ſuppoſed to have had' 
the fame. effect, I cannot believe, as 

all the interpreter do, that the ſhepherd 8 
means nothing farther here than that 

he would drown himſelf, fince he repre- 

ſents the iſſue of his leap as doubtful, 

by adding, that if he ſhould eſcape with 

life, he knows his miſtreſs would be 

pleaſed with it; which is according to 

our interpretation, that ſhe would re- 
joice any way to get rid of a lover who 

was ſo. troubleſomg to her. 

After this ſhort preface, I ſhall pre- 

ſent my reader with {ome letters which 

J have received upon this fubject. The 

firſt is ſent me by a phyſician, © 


MR, SPECTATOR, | | 


Fn Lorry Ley which you men- 


— 


* tion in ie 223d paper, was ge- 
nerally, I believe, a very effectual cure 


for love, and not only for love, but for 


all other evils. In ſhort; Sir, Lam afraid 
it was ſuch a leap as that which Hero 


ä 7  4d- * + W 
BE took-t& get rid of her aſſion for Lean- MISTER rc TAU f/, — 
der. A man is in no danger of breax- MA V heart is ſo full ef loſes and pa. 
. Ing his heart, who breaks his neck to / ſions for Mrs. Gwinifrid, put — | 
prevent it.  I-know. very well the won · is fo pettiſh and over · run with cholers SES | 
ders which ancient authors relate con- againſt me, that if I had the good ha?: 
cLerning this leap; and in particular that pineſs to have my dwelling (which 1s x. 
very many perſons who tried it, eſcaped placed by. my creat-crandtather upon 
not only with their lives but their limbs. the pottom of an hill) no fartherdiſtance „„ 
If by this means they got rid of their but twenty mile from the Lofer's Leap, 2 
love, though it may in part be aſcribed I would indeed indeatour to preak m ̃ f 
to the reaſons you give for it; why may neck upon it on purpoſe, Now, good ' | 
we not ſuppoſe that the cold bath into Miſter Spictatur of Creat Pritain, ou 3M 
which they plunged themſelves, had alſo muſt know it, there is in Caernar- 3 
ſome ſhare in their cure? A leap into vanſhire a very pig mountain the'elory _ —,. 
the ſea, or into any creek of ſalt waters, of all Wales, which is named Penitiin- . - * = 
very often gives a new motion to the maure, and you muſt alſo know, it is - 
ſpirits, and a new turn to the blood; for no ereat journey on foot from me; hut 1 
which reaſon we preſcribe it in diſtem- the road is ſtony and bad for ſhoes, | 1 
pers which no other medicine will reach. Now, there is upon the forehead of this ©1081 
I could produce à quotation out of a mountain a very high rock, (like a pa- 1 
very venerable author, in which the riſh, ſteeple) that cometh a huge deat 1 
frenzy produced by love is compared to over the ſea; ſo when Jam in my me: © | 
that which is produced by the biting of lancholies, and I do throw myſelt from „ 
à⁊ mad dog. But as this compariſon is it; I do deſire my fery good friend to te d 
a little too coarſe for your paper, and me in his Spictatur, if I {hall be cuſfſe 
might look as it were cited to ridicule of my griefous lofes; for there is ty «it 
the author who, has made uſe of it; I ſea 3 as claſs, and as creen as the — 
muhall only hint at it, and deſire you to leek : then likewiſe if I be drown and „ 
| conſider whether, if the-phrenzy produ- preak my neck, if Mrs. Gwinifrid will - _ 
ced by the two different cauſes be of the not lofe me afterwards. Pray be ſpeedy 0 
ſame nature, it may not very properly in your anſwers, for I an in creat Ratte, 33 
be cured by the ſame means. I am, Sir, and it is my teſires to do my pulineſs _ 
\ your moſt humble ſervant, and well- without loſs of time. I remain with cor- _ 
wiſner. adailab affections, your ever lofing friends  . hi 
C Davxrn Ar SHENKYN= .. 
MR. Serre TAro -;; ũ˖ P. S. My law. ſuits have brought mm f 
. 1 Am a young woman eroſſed in love. to London, but I have loſt my cauſes * 
My ſtory is very long and melan- and ſo have made my reſolutions to gag _  *. « i} 
choly. To give you the heads of it: down an | leap before the froſts beginn 1 
a a young gentleman, after having made for I am apt to take colds. f 
his applications to me for three years to- OT OE TIT os Oo putts; = 
- gether, and filled my head with a thou- Ridicule, perhaps, is a better expe- - 
tand dreams of ' happineſs, ſome few dient againſt 3 vſober advice, and 2 
days ſince married another. Pray tell I am of opinion, that Hudibras ang uM 
me in what part of the world your pro- Don Quixote may be as effectualto cure  _ _* «il 
montory lies, which you call The the extravagancies of this paſſion, as an _ 
Lover's Leap, and whether one may go of the old philoſophers. I ſhall there: _ 
to it by land? But alas, I am afraid it fore publiſh ver ſycedily the tranſlation : * we 
has loſt it's virtue, and that a woman of a little Greek: ad which is _ 
ef our times would find no more relief ſent me by a learned friend. It appears _ 
in tak ing luck a N On in ſinging an to have been a piece, of thoſe records 3 | 4 
hymn to Venus. So. that I muſt cry which were kept in the temple of Apolj- =! 
aut with Dido in Dryden's Virgil lo, that ſtood. upon the proniontory-of © ' . - 1 
at 1H . thut made ts for loves Leucate. The reader will find it to bæ Wl 
I ns ne Eng ore 1 a fnmary: account of: everal erſotis 
who tried the Lover's Leap, and of the 8 
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ſucceſs they found in it. As there ſeem | 
to be in it ſame anachroniſms 
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I ſpeak this by way:-of ptecaution, be. 
cauſe I know there are ſeveral writers; 
of uncommon eruditian, who would not 


| viations from the ancient orthography, 

an I am not wholly fatisfied myſelf that it 

3 is authentic, and not rather the pro- 
tere, who have impoſed upon the wor 

ſeveral ſpurious works of this nature. 


duction of one of thoſe erbe, 5 


. cx. WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2. 
© + © PEROVNETATOREM FUGITO, NAM OARRULUS IDEM ESE. 


denn THE INQUISITIVE AND CURIOUS MAN; - | 
FOR WHAT HE HEARS HE WILL RELATE AGAIN, . - 


%. 


| HERE is a creature who has all 

b 1 the organs of ſpeech, a tolera- 

| ble good capacity for conceiving what is 
 -*  * _ Haid to it, together with a pretty proper 
3 behaviour in all the occurrences A ng 


L mon life; but naturally very vacant of 


. thought in itſelf, and therefore forced to 
3 apply itſelf to foreign aſſiſtances. 
tis make is that man who is very in- 

uifitive. You may often obſerve, that 
5 | though he ſpeaks as goad ſenſe as any 

| man upon any thing with which he is 
rell acquainted, he cannot truſt to the 
range of his own fancy to entertain him- 


n 
* 
* 


4 elf upon that foundation, but goes on 


Kill to new inquiries. Thus, though 
vou know he is fit for the moſt po- 


Lte converſation, you ſhall ſee him very 
well contented to fit 25 Jockey, giving 
n 


an account of the many revolutions in 

Bis horſe's health, what potion he made 

him take, how that agreed with him, 

f ; how afterwards he came to his ſtomach 
. and his exerciſe, or any the like imperti- 
=o . _nence; and be as well pleaſed as if you 
"talked to him on the moſt important 


1 - Ing a man unhappy, though it may ſub- 
| | | eb him to rail ry for he generally 
S  ' falls inwitha perſon who ſeems to be 
| born for him, which is your talkative 
fellow. It is ſo ordered, that there is 
E=-. a ſecret bent, as natura] as the meeting 
1 of different ſexes, in theſe two charac- 
| - - ters, to ſapply each other's wants. I 
| Had the honour the other day to ſit in a 
public room, and Iaw an inquiſitive man 
look with an air of ſatis faction upon the 
approach of one of theſe talkers. The 
man of ready utterance fat down b 
him, and rubbing his head, leaning on 
bis arm, ang making 
tenance, he began There is no man- 
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- truths. This humour is far from mak- 


an uneaſy coun»: 


ner of news to-day, I cannot tell 
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fail to expoſe my ignorante, if they 
Wetter of fo 


caught me tripping in à matter of 8 


great moment. 


. 


Hot, Er. xVIII. IIS. Is YER, 69. 
. e 
Poor v. 


© what is the matter with me, büt 1 


© ſlept very ill laſt night; whether I 
* caught cold or no, I know not, but I 
fancy I do not wear ſhoes thick enough 
© for the weather, and I have coughed 


© all this week : it muſt be ſo, for the 


* cuſtom of waſhing my head winter 


Of and ſummer with cold water, prevents 
© any injury from the ſeaſog entering 


that way; ſo it · muſt eome in at m 
© feet; but Itake no notice of it: as it 


comes ſo it goes. Moſt of our evils 
© proceed from too much tenderneſs ; 


© and our faces are naturally as little 
© able to reſiſt the cold as other parts. 


c The Indian anſwered very well to an 


European, «who aſked him how he 
could go naked I am all face. 

I obſerved this diſcourſe was as wel- 
come to my general inquirer as any 
other of more conſequence could have 
been; but ſome body calling our talker 


to another part of the room, the inquirer 


told the next man who ſat by him, that 
Mr. Such- a-one, who was juſt gone 
from kim, uſed to waſh'his head in cold 
water every morning; and ſo repeated 


almoſt verbatim all that had been ſaid 


to him. The truth is, the inquiſitive 
are the funnels of converfation; they do 
not take in any thing for their own uſe, 
but merely to paſs it to another: they 
are the mels through which all the 

"ood and evil that is ſpoken in town are 


conveyed. Such asareoffendedatthemor | 


think they ſuffer by their behaviour, may 


_ themſelves mend that inconvenience; for 
. they are not a malicious people, and if 


you will ſupply them, you may contra- 
dict any thing they have ſaid. before hy 
their own mouths. A farther account 
of a thing is one of the gratefuleſt goods 


that can arrive to them; and it is feldom 


that they are more particular than to 0 
„ ' ; BHT . 8 
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the town will have it, or I have'it from 
a good hand: fo that there is room for 
the town to know the matter more par- 
ticularly, and for a better hand to con- 
tradi& what was ſaid by a good one. 

I have not known this humour more 
ridiculous than in a father, who has 


been earneſtly ſolicitous to have an ac- 


count how his ſon has paſſed his leiſure 
hours; if it be in a way thoroughly in- 
ſignificant, there cannot be a greater joy 
than an inquirer diſcover3 in ſeeing him 
follow ſo hopefully his own ſteps: but 
this humour among men is moſt pleaſant 


when they are ſaying ſomething which - 
holly proper for a third perſon 


is not w 
to hear, and yet is in itſelf indifferent. 
The other day there came in a well- 
dreſſed young. fellow, and two gentle- 
men of this ſpecies immediately fell a 
whiſpering, his pedigree. I could over- 
hear, by breaks, She was his aunt;* then 
an anſwer—=* Ay, ſhewas of the mother's 
ſide: then again in a little lower voice 
— His father wore generally a darker 
wig;* anſwer, © Not much. But this gen- 
3 wears higher heels to his ſhoes.” 
As the inquiſitive, in my opinion, are 
ſuch merely from a vacancy in their own 
imaginations, there is nothing, methinks, 
ſo dangerous as to communicate ſecrets to 
them; for the ſame temper of enquiry 
makes them as impertinently communi- 
cative: but no man, though he converſes 
with them, need put himſelf in their power, 
for they will be contented with matters of 
leſs moment as well. When there is fuel 
enough, no matter what it is — Thus the 
ends of ſentences in the news-papers, as, 
© this wants confirmation; this occaſions 
© many ſpeculations, and time will diſ- 
c cover the event, are read by them, 
and conſidered not as mere expletives. 
One may ſee now and then this hu- 
mour accompanied with an inſatiable 
deſire of knowing what paſſes, without 
turning it to any uſe in the world but 
merely their own entertainment. A 
mind which is gratified this way is 
adapted to humour and pleaſantry, and 
formed for an unconcerned character in 
the world; and, like myſelf, to be a 
mere ſpectator. This curioſity, without 
malice or ſelf-intereſt, lays up in the 
imagination a magazine of circumſtances 
which cannot but entertain when they 
are produced in converſation. If one 


were to know, from the man of the firſt 


| 2 to the meaneſt ſervant, the dif- 


nt intrigues, ſentiments, pleaſures, 


calm. 


and intereſts of mankind, would it not 
be the moſt pleaſing entertainment ima- 
ginable to enjoy ſo conſtant a farce, as 
the obſerving mankind much more dif- 


ferent from themſelves in their Tecret 


thoughts and public actions, than in 


their night-caps and long periwigs ? 


i 


MA. SPECTATOR 


PLUTARCH tell us, that Caius 


Gracchus, the Roman, was fre- 
quently hurried by his paſſion into ſa 
loud and tumultuous a way of ſpeaking, 
and ſo ſtrained his voice as not to be able 

to proceed. To remedy this exceſs, he 


had an ingenious ſervant, by name 
Licinius, always attending him with a 
pitch-pipe, or inſtrument to regulate 
the voice; who, whenever he heard his 
maſter begin to he high, immediatel 
touched a ſoft note; at which, it is ſaid, 
Caius would preſently abate and grow 
Upon recolle&ing this ſtory, I have 
frequently wondered that this uſeful in- 
ſtrument ſhould have been ſo long diſ- 
continued; eſpecially ſince we find that 
this good office of Licinius has preſerv- 
ed his memory for many hundred years, 
which, methinks, ſhould have encourag- 
ed ſome one to have revived it, if not 
for the public good, 'yet for his own 
credit. It may be objected, that our 
loud talkers are ſo fond of their own 
noiſe, that they would not take it well 
to be checked by their ſervants: but 
granting this to be true, ſurely any of 
their hearers have a very good title to 
pray a ſoft note in their own defence, 
o be ſhort, no Licinius appearing 
and the noiſe increaſing, I was reſolved 
to give this late Jong vacation to the 


good of my country; and I have at 


ength, by the aſſiſtance of an ingenious 
artiſt, who works to the Royal Society, 
almoſt completed my deſign, and ſhall 
be ready in a ſhort time to furniſh the 
public with what number of theſe in- 
ſtruments they pleaſe, either to lodge at 
coffee-houſes, or carry for their own 
private uſe. In the mean time, I ſhall 
pay that reſpect to ſeveral gentlemen, 


who I know will be in danger of offeyd = 


ing againſt this inſtrument, to give 
them notice of it by private letters, in 
which I ſhall only write Get a 
© Licinius,” 1 „ 

I ſhould now trouble you na longer, 
but that I muſt not conclude without 


deſiring you to —_ one of theſe pipes, 


3 which 
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oily. I am, Sir, Kr. 


gn for the ſubject o 
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which thall be left for you with Buck - 
ley; and which I hope will be ſerviceable 
th you, ſince as you are filent yourſelf, 
you are moſt open to the inſults of the 


1 
W . B, 
« ; 4 N 2 k 
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1 leg almoſt forgot ia inform 5 only 
that as an improvement in: this inftru- 
ment, there will be a particular note, 


which I call a huſh- note; and this is 


to be made uſe of againſt a long ag, 


fwearing, obſceneneſs, and the like. 
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sArrnd's CHARMING LYNE. 


? 
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"PRESERVES HER SOT DESIRE 


| "AND TUNES OUR RAVIEK'D SOULS TO LOVE - 


W's 8 IE 7 * 1 & 5 Fe f 5 8 of k 4 
MONG the many famous pieces 
of antiquity which are ſtil] to be 
: +12 Si: .. . 1 ? 5 
een at Rome, there is the trunk of a 


and head; but diſcovers ſuch an ex 
quiſite workmanſhip in what remains 

it, that Michael Angelo declared he ha 
learned his whole art from it. Indee 
he ſtudied it ſo attentively, that he made 
moſt of his ſtatues, and even his pic- 


| Lures in that guſto, to make uſe of the 


Italian phraſe; for which reaſon this 


maimed ſtatue is ſtill called Michael | 


Angelo's ſchool. 
A fragment of Sappho, which I de- 
| this paper, is in 
28 great reputation among the poets an 
critics, as the mutilated figure above- 
mentioned is among the ſtatuaries ani 
painters. Several of our countrymen, 
and Mr, b in particular, ſeem 
very often to have copied after it in their 


dramatic writings, and in their poems 
upon love. . 
Whaterer might have been the oc- 


caſion of this ode, the Engliſh reader 
will enter into the beauties of it, if he 
ſuppeſes it to have been written in the 

erſon of a loyer ſitting by his miſtreſs. 
I ſhall ſet to view three different copies 
of this beautiful original: the firſt is a 
tranſlation by Catullus, the ſecond by 
Monſieur Boileau, and tbe laſt by a 
ntleman whoſe tranſlation of the 
ymn to Venus has been ſo deſervedly 


8 Ad LESBIAM, 


Ille mi par eſſe Deo videtur, 
Ulle, f fas e, fu erare divos, 
Nui ſedens adverſus identidem te 


| Spellaty & audit, 


fatue which has loſt the arms, legs, 


ann 
— — * " rhiſers gude 5 t 
a ripit ſenſus mib: nal w fte, 
Lalu, alba vf 
Des loquar mene. 
Tingia ſed torpet :? tenuis ſub artus 
6 . dimanat, ſonitu Juqpte 72 2115 
Tinniuni aures : gemina teguntut 
V 8 2 
My learned reader will know very 
well the reaſon why one of theſe verſes 
is printed in Roman letter; and if he 
compares this tranſlation with the origi- 
nal, will find that the three firſt ſtanzas 
are rendered almoſt word' for word, and 
not only with the”ſame elegance, but 
with the ſame ſhort turn of expreſſion 
which is ſo remarkable in the Greek, 
and ſo peculiar to the Sapphic ode, I can- 
not imagine for what reaſon Madam 
Dacier has told us, that this ode of Sap · 
pho is preſerved entire in Longinus, ſince 
it is manifeſt to any one who looks into 
that author's quotation of it, that there 


muſt at leaſt have been another ſtanza, 


which is not tranſmitted to us. 
The ſecond tranflation of this frag- 
ment which I ſhall here cite, is that of 
Monſieur Bolle. fart 
Heureux ! qui pres de toi, ptur toi ſeule ſolpire: 
Qui jourt du plaiſir de t'entendre parker : 
Qui te volt guelquefois doucement lui ſeirire, 
Les Dieux, dans ſon bonbeur, 'peuvent-ils 
Legaler F 
L. ſens de weine en weine une ſubtile famme 
urir par tout mon corps, fi-tot que te voin: 
Et dans les doux tranſports, o $'egare mon ame, 
Je ne ſcaurois trouver de langue, ni de woix. 
Un nuage confus ſe rapand ſur ma vg, | 
Fe a Hug 2 de douces lan. 
giteursy FED oy 
Et pile, ſans baleine, interdite eperdu?, | 
Un friſſen me ſaiſt, je tremble, je me The 


r 3 * 
- 


at. AS... OS. ER... 


BLEST us the immortal gods is he, 


| Softly ſpeak and ſweetly ſmile. 


In Nr ay Probe were chill d; 


laſt tranſlation, I 
reader to look into the criticiſms which 


By that means he will 


in which it is viewed. W. 
men of inflamed paſſions, or of wicked 
_ deſigns, tearing one another 

by open violence, or undermining each 


THE 
The tender will ſee that this is rather 


- an imitation than a tranſlation.” The 
_ circumſtances do not lie ſo thick toge: 
that 


ther, and follow one another with 

yehemence and emotion as in the/origi- 
nal. In ſhort, Monſieur Boileau has 
given us all the poetry, but-not all the 
paſſion of this famous fragment. I 
ſhall, in the laſt place, preſent my reader 
with the Engliſh tranſfationun. 


The youth who fondly fits by thee, 
And hears and ſees thee all the while 5 


—* 


{+ 7 


IT, 


| "Twas this depriv d my ſoul of weft, | 


For while I gaz'd, in tranſport toſt, 


My breath was gone, my voice was lo ; þ 


AA el „ 7 
My boſom glow'd; the ſubtle flame 
Ran quick thro' all my vital frame; 
O'er my dim eyes a darkneſs hung; 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 


My blood with gentle horrors thrill'dz; © 
My feeble pulſe forgot to play; 


1 fainted, ſunk, and dy d away. 


| Inſtead of givi > any character of this 
Tal deſire my learned 


a 


Longinus has made _—_—__ original. 
| know to which of 


— LS) 
; 4 
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the tranſlations he ought to give the 
preference. I ſhall only add, that this 
tranſlation is written in the very ſpirit 


4 


of Sappho, and as near the Greek as 
the genius of our language will poſſibly 


' ſuffer, 


Longinus has obſerved, that this de- 
ſcription of love in'Sappho is an exact 
copy of nature, and that all the circum- 
ſtances which follow one another in ſuch 
an hurry of ſentiments, notwithſtanding 
they appear repugnant to each other, 


are realſy ſuch as happen in the phrenzies 


of love. 

J wonder that not one of the critics 
or editors, through whoſe hands this 
ode has paſſed, has taken occaſion from 
it to mention a circumſtance related by 
Plutarch. That author in the famqus 
ſtory of Antiochus, who fell in love 


with Stratonice, his mother-in-law, 


and, not daring to diſcover his paſſion, 
8 to be confined to his bed by 
iekneſs, tells us, that Eraſiſtratus, the 
phyſician, found out the nature of his 


diſtemper, by thoſe ſymptoms of love 
which he had learnt from Sappho's writ-- 


ings. Stratonice was in the room of 
the love-fick prince, when theſe ſymp- 
toms diſcovered themſelves to his phy- 
ſician; and it is probable, that they 
were not very different from thoſe which 


oi e here deſcribes in a lover fitting - 
by his miſtreſs. This ſtory of Antio- 


chys is ſo well known, that I need not 
add the ſequel of it, which has no re- 
lation to my preſent ſubjedt, Ka 
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E UMAN' nature appears a very 


1 deformeil, or a very beautiful ob- 
je&, according to the different lights 
When we ſee 
to pieces 
other by ſecret treachery z when we ob · 


ignominious and diſhoneſt means; when 


we behold men mixed in ſotiety as if it 
were for che deſtruction of itz, we are 


of the fame kind. 


ſaed by | 
/ appear gods to each other, in the exer - 


ſerve baſe and narrow ends pur; 


even aſhamed of our ſpeties, and out of 
humour with our owu being; but in 
another light, when we behold them 
mild, ph. ; and benevolent, full of a 
generous regard for the public proſpe- 


compaſſionating each other's diſ- 


rity 

— * and relieving each other*s wañts, 
we can hardly believe they are creatures 
In this view they 
ciſe of the nobleſt power, that of doing 


have 


good] and the greateſt compliment Ke 
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being, has been by calling this diſpo- 
fitien of mind humanity. We cannot 
but obſerve a pleaſure ariſing in our 
own breaſt upon the ſeeing or hearing 
of a generous action, even when we are 
wholly diſintereſted in it. I cannot give 


a a more proper inſtance of this, than by 


a letter from Pliny, in which he recom- 


mends a friend in the moſt handſome 


manner; and, methinks, it would be a 
great pleaſure to know the ſucceſs of this 
epiſtle, though each party concerned in 
it has been ſo many hundred years in 
his grave. | l 


TO MAXIMUS. 


WW HAT I mould gladly do forany 


friend. of your's, I think I may 

now with confidence requeſt for a friend 
of mine. Arrianus Maturius is the 

molt conſiderable man of his country; 

- when I call him ſo, I do not ſpeak with 
relation to his fortune, though that is 
very plentiful, but to his integrity, juſ- 

tice, gravity, and prudence: his advice 

is uſeful to me in buſineſs, and his 

judgment in matters of learning; his 


fidelity, truth, and good underſtand- 


ing, are very great; beſides this, he 
loves me as you do, than which I can- 
not ſay thing that ſigniſies a warmer af- 


fection. He has nothing that is aſpir- 


ing; and though he might riſe to the 
higheſt order of nobility, he keeps him- 
ſelf in an inferior rank; yet I think 
myſelf bound to uſe my endeavours to 
ſerve and promote him; and would there- 
fore find the means of adding ſome- 


thing to his honours while he neither 


expects nor knows it, nay, though he 
ſhould refuſe it. Something, in ſhort, 


I would have for him that may be ho- 
nourable, but not troubleſome; and I 


entreat that you will procure him the 


firſt thing of this kind that offers, by 


which you will not only oblige me, but 


' Him allo; for though he does not covet 


it, I know he will be as grateful in ac- 
knowledging your favour as if he had 
alked it. f , N ; 1 a f 
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TA refletions in ſome of your 


me in a very difficulty though not un- 
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have ever been able to make to our own 


ba requiſite to enexciſe their ſtile in writ- 


grateful adventure. I am about to un- 
dertake, for the ſake of the Britiſh 
youth, to inſtru& them in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the moſt dangerous page in 
Virgil or Homer may be read by them 
with much pleaſure, and with perfect 

ſafety to their perſons.. 
Cauld I prevail ſo far as to be ho- 

noured with the protection of ſome few 
of them, for I am not hero enough to 
reſcue many, my deſign is to retire with 
them to an agreeable ſolitude; though 
within the neighbourhood of a city: for 
the convenience of their being inſtructed 
in muſic, dancing, drawing, deſigning, 
or any other ſuch accompliſhments, 
which it is conceived may make as pro- 
per diverſions for them, and almoſt as 
pleaſant, as the little ſordid games which 
dirty ſchool-boys are ſo much delighted 
with. It may eaſily be imagined, how 
ſuch a pretty ſociety, converſing with 
none beneath themſelves, and ſometimes 
admitted as perhaps not unentertaining 
parties amongſt better company, com- 
mended and careſſed for their little per- 
formances, and turned by ſuch conver- 
ſations to a certain gallantry of ſoul, 
might be brought early acquainted with 
ſome. of the moſt polite Engliſh writers. 
This having given them ſome tolerable þ. 
taſte of books, they would make them- 
ſelves maſters of the Latin tongue by 
methods far eaſier than thoſe' in Lilly, 
with as little difficulty or reluctance as 
young ladies learn to ſpeak French, or 
to ſing Italian operas. When they had 


advanced thus far, it would be time to 


form their taſte ſomething more exactly: 
one that had any true reliſh of fine writ- 
ing, might, with great pleaſure both to 
himſelf and them, run over together 
with them the beſt Roman hiſtorians, 
poets, and orators, and point out their 


more remarkable beauties; give them a 


ſhort ſcheme of chronology, a little view 


of geography, medals, aſtronomy, or 
what . 15 0 4 


might beſt feed the buſy in- 
rr ve) 1 gen ſo natural to that age. 
uch of them as had the leaſt ſpark of 


genius, when it was once awakened by 
the ſhining thoughts and great ſenti- 
ments of thoſe admired writers, could 
not, I believe, be eaſily withheld from 


| | attempting that more difficult ſiſter lan- 
papers on the ſervile manner of 


education now in uſe, have given birth 
to an ambition, which, unleſs you diſ- 
countenance it, will, I doubt, engage 


ee whoſe exalted beauties they would 
ave heard fo often celebrated as the 


pride and wonder of the whole learned 


world. In the mean while, it would 


r 


2a 


them. 
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ag any light pieces that aſk more of 
fancy than of judgment: and that fre- 
quently in their native language, which 


every one, methinks, ſhould be moſt. 
concerned to cultivate, eſpecially letters, 
inwhich a gentleman muſt have ſo fre- 
uent occaſions to diſtinguiſh himſelf. 
; ſet of genteel good-natured youths 


fallen into ſuchu manner of life, would 


form almoſt a little academy, and doubt- 
leſs prove no ſuch contemptible com- 
panious, as might not often tempt a 
vviſer man to mingle himſelf in their di- 


verſions, and draw them into ſuch ſeri- 
ous ſports as might prove nothing leſs 
inſtructing than the graveſt leſſons. I 
doubt not but it might be made ſome of 
their favourite plays, to contend which 


5 


ſpeare. The cauſe of Milo might 
again be pleaded before more favourable 


judges, Cæſar a ſecond time be taught 


to tremble, another race of Athenians 
be afreſh enraged at the ambition of an- 
other Philip. Amidſt theſe noble amuſe- 
ments, we could hope to ſee the early 


dawnings of their imagination daily 
- brighten into ſenſe, their innocence im- 


prove into virtue, and their u peri- 


enced. good- nature directed to a gene- 
rous love of their country. | 
| Jam, &c. 
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_ © MopEsTY! oritTty! 


” 'OOKING over the letters which 
2 I have lately received from m 
- correſpondents, I met with the follow- 


ing one, which is written with ſuch a 


ſpirit of politeneſs, that I could: not but 
be very much pleaſed with it myſelf, 
and queſtion not but it will be as ac- 
ecptable'to the reader. | 


Mu. SPECTATOR, | 
VO, who are no ſtranger to public 
ſerved the awe they often ſtrike on ſuch 
as are obliged to exert any talent before 
This is a ſort of elegant diſ- 
treſs, to which ingenuous minds are the 
moſt liable, and may therefore deſerve 
ſome remarks in your paper. Many a 
brave fellow, who has put his enemy 
to flight in the field, has been in the ut - 
moſt diforder upon making a ſpeech be- 
fore a body of his friends at home: one 
would think there was ſome kipd of 
faſcination in the eyes of a large cirele 
of people, when darting all together upon 

one perſon. I have ſeen a new actor in 
a tragedy ſo bound. up by it as to be 
ſcarce able to fpeak or move, and have 


expected he would have died above three 
as before the dagger or cup of poiſon 
were brought in. It would not be 
amifs, if ſuch an one were at firſt intro-—- 


duced" as a'ghoſt, or a ſtatus, until he 
CG VOLTS Co WAIT SRI GEE 31638 


aſſemblies, cannot but have ob- 


| MAR Ts 


* 


recovered his ſpirits, and grew fit for 
ſome living part. bt, WET I 
As this ſudden deſertion of one's ſelf + 


ſhews a diffidence, which is not diſ- 


-Pleakings it implies at the ſame time the 
reſpect to an audience that can 
be. It is a fort of mute eloquence, 
which pleads for their favour much bet- 


greate 


ter than words could do; and we find 
their generoſity naturally moved to ſap-- 


port thoſe who are in fo much perplexity 


to entertain them, T was extremel 
pleaſed with a late inftance of this kind 


at the opera of Almahide, in the encou- 
ragement given to a young finger, whoſe 
more than ordinary concern on her firſt 


appearance, recommended her no leſs 
than her agreeable voice, and juſt per- 
formance. 
merit is aukward ; and merit without 
modeſty, inſolent: but modeſt merit 


has a double claim to acceptance, and 
generally meets with as many patrons 
as beholders. I am, &c. _ | 


It is impoſſible that a perſon ſhould 


exert himſelf to advantage in an aſſem- 


bly, whether it be his part either to ſing 


br ſpeak, who lies under too great op- 


courſe led us into the enumeration of 


C 


a 
of them ſhould xecite a beautiful part of 
a poem or oration moſt . gracefully, or 
ſometimes to join in acting a ſcene of 
Terence, Sophocles, or our own Shake 


Mere baſhfulneſs without 


preſſions of modeſty. I remember, upon 
talking with a friend of mine concern- 
ing the force of pronunciation, our diſ- 


5 
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the ſeveral organs of ſpeech which an 
orator ought to have in perfection, as 
the tongue, the teeth, the lips, the noſe, 


the palate, and the wind- pipe. Upon 
which, ſays my friend, you have omit- 


ted the moſt material organ of them all, 
and that is the forehead, _ 
But-notwithſtanding an exceſs of mo- 


deſty obſtructs the tongue, and renders 


it unfit for it's offices, a due proportion 


of it is thought ſo requiſite to an orator, 


that rhetoricians have recommended it 
to thei- diſciples as a particular in their 
art. Cicero tells us that he never liked 
an orator, who did. not appear in fome 
little confuſion at the beginning of his 
ſpeech, and confeſſes that he himſelf 


never entered upon an oration without 


trembling and concern. It is indeed a 
kind of deference which is due toa great 


aſſembly, and ſeldom fails to raiſe a a 
benevolence in the audience towards the - 
8 who ſpeaks. My correſpondent 


as taken notice that the braveſt men 


often appear timorous on theſe occa-. 


ſions, as indeed we may obſerve, that 
there is generally no creature more im- 
pudent than a coward. _ 
— Lingus melior, ſed frigida bella 

Dextera 


VirG. EN. 11. VER» 338. 


0 at the council boara 


But cautious in the field, he ſhunn'd th 
ſword, . Dx Y DEN. 


A bold tongue and a feeble arm are 
the qualifications of Drances in Virgil; 


as Homer, to expreſs a man both ti- 
morous and ſaucy, makes uſe of a kind 
of point, which is very rarely to be met 
with in his writings; namely, that he 
had the eyes of a dog, but the heart of 


2 deer. | rs 5 | 
A juſt and reaſonable modeſty does 


not only recommend eloquence, but ſets 


off every great talent which a man can 


be poſſeſſed of. It heightens all the 
virtues which it accompanies; like the 
ſhades in paintings, it raiſes and rounds 
every figure, and makes the colours 
more beautiful, though not ſo glaring 


as they would be without it. 


Modeſty is not only an ornament, but 
alſo a guard to virtue. It is a kind of 
quick and delicate feeling in the ſoul, 
which makes her ſhrink and withdraw 


herſelf from every thing that has dan- 

. ger in it, It is ſuch an exquiſite ſenſi- 
© - bility, as warns her to ſhun the firſt ap- 
pearance of every thing which is byttul, 


I cannot at preſent recolle& either tlie 
place or time of what I am going to 
mention; but I have read ſomewhere in 
the hiſtory of ancient Greece, that the 
women of the country were ſeized with 
an unaccountable melancholy, which 
diſpoſed ſeveral of them to make away 
with themſelves. The ſenate, after hav- 
ing tried many expedients to prevent 
this ſelf- murder, which was ſo frequent 


among them, publiſhed an-ediR'that if 


any woman whatever ſhould lay violent 
hands upon herſelf, her. corpſe ſhould be 
expoſed naked in the ſtreet, and dragged 


about the city in the moſt public man- 


ner. This edi& immediately po cage 
to the practice which was before ſo 
common. We may ſee in this inftance 
the ſtrength of female modeſty, which 
was able to overcome the violence even 
of madneſs and deſpair. The fear of 
ſhame in the fair-fex, was in thoſe days 
more prevalent than that of death. 

If modeſty has ſo great an influence 
over our actions, and is in many caſes 
ſo impregnable a fence to virtue; what 


can more undermine morality than that 


politeneſs which reigns among the un- 
thinking part of mankind, and treats as 


unfaſhionable the moſt ingenuous part 


of our behaviour; which. recommends 


impudence as good breeding, and keeps 


a man always in countenance, not be- 
cauſe he yh; Plan. but becauſe he js 
ſhameleſs? 12 i | 
Seneca thought modeſty ſo great a 
check to vice, that he preſcribes to us 
the progiicy pt it 2 ſecret, and adviſes 
us to raiſe it in ourſelves upon imaginary 
occaſions, when ſuch as . real do not 
offer themſelves; for this is the meaning 
of his precept, that when we are by our- 
ſelves, and in our greateſt ſoljtudes, we 
ſhould fancy that Cato ſtands before vs 
and ſees every thing we do. In ſhort, 


if you baniſh modeſty out of the world, 


that is in it. ä 

After theſe reflections on modeſty, 
as it is a virtue; I muſt obſerve, that 
there is a vicious modeſty, vhich juſtly 


ſhe carries away with her half the virtue 


deſerves to be ridiculed, and which thoſe 


perſons very often diſcover, who. yalye 


©; 


themſelves moſt upon a well-bred con- 


_ fidence. This happens when à man is 

_ aſhamed. to act up to his reaſon, and 

would not wpon any conſideration be 
t 


. 


ſurpriſed in the practice of thoſe duties, 
for the performance of which he was 


ſent into the world, Many an impu- 
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dent libarfirie would-bluſh to be caught 


in à ſerious diſcourſe, and would ſcarce 


be able to ſhew his head, after having 


diſcloſed a religious thought. Decency 
of behaviour, all outward ſhow of vir- 
tue, and abhorrence of vice, are care - 
fully avoided by this ſet of ſhame-faced 
people, as what would diſparage their 
gaiety of temper, and infallibly bring 
them to diſhonour. This is ſuch a 
poorneſs of ſpirit, ſuch a deſpicable 
cowardiee, ſuch a degenerate abjett ſtate 
of mind,as one would think human na- 
tare incapable of, did we not meet with 
frequent inſtances of it in ordinary con- 
verſation. | 


+ There is another kind of vicious mo- rels 


- N % 
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deſty which makes a man aſhamed of 
his perſon, bis birth, his profeſſion, his 
poverty, or the like misfortunes, which 
it was not in his choice to prevent, and 
is not in his power to rectify. If a man 
appears ridiculous by any of the afore- 
mentioned circumſtances, he becomes 
much more ſo by being out of counte- 
nance for them. They ſhould rather 
give him occaſion to exert a noble ſpirits 


and to palliate thoſe imperfeRions which . 
are not in his power, by thoſe perfectious 


which are; or, to uſe a very witty-allu- 
fon of an eminent author, he ſhould 


imitate Ceſar, who, becauſe his head 


was bald, covered that deſect with Iau- 
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drew Freeport, divides himſelf 
almoft equally between the town and the 
country: his time in town is given up to 
the public, and the management of his 
er fortune; and after every three or 


our days ſpent in this manner, he re- 


tires for as many to his ſeat within a 
few miles of the town, to the enjoyment 
of himſelf, his family, and his friend. 
Thus buſineſs and pleaſure, or rather, 


in Sir Andrew, labour and reſt, recom- - 


mend each other. They take their turns 
with ſo quick a viciſſitude, that neither 


becomes a habit, or takes poſſeſſion of 


the whole man; nor is it poſſible he 
ſhould be furfeited with either. I often 
ſee him at our club. in good humour, 
and yet ſometimes too with an air of 
care in his looks; butin his country re- 


treat he is always unbent, and ſuch a a 


companion as I could defire; and there- 


fore I ſeldom fail to make one with him | 


- when he is pleaſed to invite me. 


The other day, as ſoon as we were 


got into his chariot, two or three beg · 
gars on each fide hung upon the doors, 
and ſolicited our charity with the uſual 


rhetoric of x ſick wife or huſband at 
home, three or four helpleſs little chil- 


dren, all ſtarving with cold and hunger. 
We were forced to part with ſome mo- 
ney to get rid of their importunity; and 
then we proceeded on our journey with 


NIHIL LARGIUNDO GLORTAM ADEPTUS EST. 


V wiſe and good friend, Sir An- 


SALLUSTs 


BY BESTOWING NOTHING HE ACQUIRED GLORY» 


the 2 and acclamations of theſe 
ople. | 
«© Well then, ſays Sir Andrew, we 
go off with the prayers and good- 
wiſhes of the beggars, and perha 
too our healths will be drunk at the 


next alehouſe: fo all we ſhall be able 


c 

c 

c 

c 

© to value ourſelves upon is, that we 
© have promoted the trade of the vic- 
© tualler and the exciſes of the govern- 
© ment. But how few ounces of wool 
© do we ſee upon the backs of theſe poor 
© creatures? And when they ſhall next 
© fall in our way, they will hardly be 
© better drefled; they mutt always live 
in rags to look like objects of com- 
© paſſion. 

© as they are repreſented, it is certain 
© they cannot be better cloathed, and 
c 
; 
« 
c 
o 
= 
* 
c 
= 
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would think potatoes ſhould be all 
their bread, and their drink the pure 
element; and then what: goodly cuſ- 
tomers are the farmers like to have for 
their wool, corn, and cattle? Such 
cuſtomers, and ſuch a conſumption, 
cannot chuſe but advance the landed 
intereſt, and hold up the rents of the 
* gentlemen. 
- © But of all men living, we merchants, 


< who live by buying and ſelling, onght | 


© never to encourage beggars. The 
goods which we export are indeed the 


product of the lands, but much the 
9 a | N greateſt 


If their families too are ſuch 


© muſt be a great deal worſe fed: one 
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* greateſt. part of their value is the la- 
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© bour of the people: but how much of 


© theſe people's labour ſhall we yr * 
© © whilſt we hire them to ſit ſtill? The 
© very alms they receive from us are 
© the wages of idleneſs. I have often 
© thought that no man ſhould be per- 


© mitted to take relief irom the pariſh, 
© or to aſk it in the ſtreet, until he has 
firſt purchaſed as much as poſſible of 
his own livelihood by the labour of 
his own hands; and then the public 
ought only to be taxed to make good 
the deficiency. If this rule was ſtrict- 
ly obſerved, we ſhould ſee every where 
ſuch a multitude of new labourers, as 
would in all probability reduce. the 
prices of all our manufactures. It is 
the very life of merchandize to buy 
cheap and ſell dear. The merchant 
ought to make his outſet as cheap as 
poſſible, that he may find the greater 
profit upon his returns; and nothing 
will enable him to do this like the 


all our manufactures. This too 
would be the ready way to increaſe 
the number of our foreign markets: 
the abatement of the price of the ma- 
nufacture would pay for the carriage 
of it to more diſtant countries; and 


ly beneficial both to the landed 
and trading intereſts. As ſo great 
an addition of labouring hands would 


to the merchant and the gentleman; 
our liberality to common beggars, and 


of labourers, muſt be equally perni- 
cious to both.* 1 5 

Sir Andrew then went on to affirm, 
that the reduction of the prices of our 
manufactures by the addition of ſo many 


new hands, would be no inconvenience 
to any man: but obſerving I was ſome- 


thing ſtartled at the aſſertion, he made 
a ſhort pauſe, and then reſumed the diſ- 
courſe. . It may ſeem,” ſays he, a 
paradox, that the price of labour 

ſhould be reduced without an abate- 
ment of wages, or that wages can be 


certain than that both theſe. things 
may happen. The mages of the la- 
bourers make the greateſt part of the 


R a «a 


« price of every thing that is uſeful; and 


«© if in proportion with the wages the 
prices of all other things ſhould be 


v 
* 
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abated, every labourer withlefs wages 


reduction of the price of labour upon 


this conſequence would be equal- 


produce this happy conſequence both 


every other obſtruction to the increaſe 
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abated without any inconvenience to 
the labourer, and yet e is more 
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would ſtil} be able to purchaſe as 


would be the inconvenience? But the 


price. of labour may bè reduced by the 
addition of more hands to a manu- 


facture, and yet the wages of perſons 
remain as high as ever. The admira- 


one of them, as I remember, is that 


to explain ſo as ſhall fuit my preſent 
purpoſe. It is certain that a ſingle 


proportion by one only man, as 2 
hundred watches by a hundred; for 
as there is a vaſt variety in the work, 
no one perſon could equally ſuit him- 
ſelf to all the parts of it; the manu- 
facture would be tedious, and at laſt 
but clumfily performed: but if an 
hundred watches were to be made by 
an hundred, men, the caſes may be 


another, and every other part to a 
proper artiſt; as there would be no 
need of perplexing any one perſon 


would be able to perform his ſingle 
part with greater ſkill and expedition; 
and the hundred watches would be 
finiſned in one fourth part of the time 
of the firſt one, and every one of them 
at one fourth part of the coſt, though 
the wages of every man were equal. 
The reduction of the price of the ma- 
nufacture would increaſe the demand 
of it, all the ſame hands would be 


. fame rule will hold in the cloathing, 
the ſhipping, and all other trades 
whatſoever. And thus an addition 
of hands to our manufaQures will 


bourer will ſtill have as much wages, 
and will conſequently be enabled to 
purchaſe more conveniencies of life; 
ſo that every intereſt in the nation 
would receive a benefit from the in- 
_ creaſe of our working people. 

© Beſides, I ſee no occaſion for this 
© charity to common beggars, ſince every 
© beggar is an inhabitant of a pariſh, 
© and every pariſh is taxed to the main- 


. © tenance of their own poor. For my 


many neceſſaries of life; where then! 
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ble Sir William Petty has given ex- 
amples of this in ſome of his writings: 


of a watch, which I- ſhall endeavour | 


watch, could not be made ſo cheap in 


aſſigned to one, the dials to another, 
the wheels to another, the ſprings 0 


with too much variety, every one 


ſtill employed and as well paid. The 


only reduce the price of them; the la- 


© own part, I cannot be mightily pleaſed 


© with the laws which have done this, 
© which have provided better to — 


— 


44 cloathed me not, a ſtran 
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tradition from our forefathers, that 
after the firſt of thoſe laws was made, 


„ chey were inſulted with that famous 


ſong -x 


Hang ſorrow, and caſt away care, 
ee bound. to find was. th6-/; 


And if we will be ſo good-natured as. 


to maintain them without work, they 
© can do no leſs. in return than ſing vs. 


© The Merry Beggars. 


dur practice. I was hungry and 
. «ye gaye me no meat, mo and ye. 
ic: gave me no drink, naked 


4 took me not in, ſiek and in priſon-and 


« ve viſited me not. Our bleſſed 8a- 


© 'yiour treats the exerciſe or negle& of 
© tharity towards a poor man, as the 
performance or breach of this duty 


towards himſelf, I ſhall endeavour 
to obey the will of my Lord and 


© Maſter: and therefore if an induſtrious 


© man ſhall ſubmit to the hardeſt labour, 


© and coarſeſt fare, rather than endure 
the ſhame of taking relief from the 
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© Fan empioy the! poor. We have 3 


What then? am I againſt all acts of 
charity? God forbid ! I know of no 
< yirtue in the Goſpel that is in more 
© pathetic expreſſions recommended to 


and ye 
and ye 


% 


4 f 


„ ͤ 
© pariſh, or aſking it in the ftreet, this 


is the hungry, the thirſty, the naked; 


and I ought to. believe, if any man is 


*. come hither for ſhelter againſt perſe-. 


« cutionor oppreſſion, this is the ſtranger, 
and I ought to take him in. If any 
* countryman of our own is fallen into 
© the hands of infidels, and lives in a 


ſtate of miſerable taptivity, this is the 


man in priſon, and I ſhould contri- 
© bute to his ranſom. I ought to give 
© to. an hoſpital of invalids, to recover 
as many uſeful ſubjects as I can; but 
I ſhall- beſtow none of my bounties 
upon an alms-houſe of idle people; 


think it a reproach to me if I had 


mon beggars. But we preſcribe bet- 
ter rules than we are able to practiſe; 
we are aſhamed not to give into the 
miſtaken cuſtoms of our country; but 
at the ſame time, I cannot hut think 
it a reproach worſe than that of com- 
mon ſwearing, that the idle and the 
abandoned are ſuffered in the name 
of Heaven and all that is ſacred, to 
extort from chriſtian and tender minds 


never relie ved. 
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438 ir v THESE MY SUFFERINGS'S COULD EASE, ' 
0 BY MY PAINS,THE GOD OF LOVE APPEASE. - | 


I Shall, in this paper, diſcharge. my- 
I-57 of the won Thane ds to 


_ the public, by. obliging them with a 


tranſlation of the little Greek manu- 


ſcript, which is ſaid to have been a piece 
_ bf. thoſe, records that were preſeryed in 
the temple of Apollo; upon the * 
montory of Leucate: it is a ſhort hiſtory 
of the Lover's Leap, and is inſcribed— 
An account of perſons, male and fe- 
male, who offered up their. vows in 
© the temple of the Pythian Apolla, in 
* the forty-ſixth Olympiad, and leaped 
; from-the promontory of Leucate into 
! ſelves of the paſſion of love. 
This account is very dry in many 


W 
* 


— 
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the Ionian ſea, in order to cure them 


FIS. ECL» z. VER 60. 
Davprx. | i 
parts; as only mentioning the name of i 
the lover who leaped, the perſon he leaped 
for, and relating, in ſnort, that he was 
either cured or killed, or maĩmed by 
the fall; It indeed gives the names of 


fo many who died by it, that it would 


pv looked like a bill of mortality, had 
tranſlated it at full length; I have 
therefore made an abridgment of it, and 
only extracted ſuch particular paſſages 
as have ſomething extraordinary, either 
in the caſe, or in the cure, or in the fate 
of rhe perſon who is mentioned in it. 
After this ſhort 

count as follows. 


ro) Battus, the ſon: of Menalcas the Si- 
cilian, leaped for 1 the muſi⸗ 
KS . 


ian: 


and for the ſame reaſon I ſhould not... 


ace take the ac- 


©» 


a ſupply to a profligate way of life, 
that 15 wee to be fupported, my | 
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of his right- "leg an 

broken in the fall. 
Meliſſa, in love with Daphnis very 

much bruiſed, but eſcaped Vith life. 
Lyniſca, the wife of Zſchines, being 


| 1 loye. with Lycus; and ZEſchines her 


me , 


. love with N th 
ing ſpent his whole 


E for 


ulband being in love with“ Eurilla; 
{which had made this married couple 
very uneaſ to one another for ſeveral 
pars) ) both. the huſband and the wife 
ook the leap by conſent; they both of 
them eſca . and have lived very hap- 
pil to; ether ever Mee: Th 
arilſa, a virgin o f Theſſaly, deſerted 
by Plexippus, after a courtſhip. of three 
years; ae Need upon the brow of the 
ſome time, and after 
aving thrown down a ring, a bracelet, 
and a Bette picture, with other preſents 


7 9 which ſhe had received from Plexippus, 
| the threw herſelf into the Sea, and was 


taken up alive. 
N.B. 4 3-4 fore ſhe leaped, made 
an offering of a ſilver Cupid 1 in the tem. 

ple of A; ollo, _ | 


Simeztha, in love with N the f 


Myndian, periſhed in the fall. | 
| bart th bot er of Sa p „ in 
courte be 


eſtate upon her, was 
adviſed by his ſiſter to leap in the be- 
ginning of his amour, but would not 
hearken to her until he was reduced to 


his laſt talsüt; being forſaken by Rho- 
dope, at length reſolved to take the leaps 


Periſhed in it. 

Aridæus, a beautiful youth'of Epirus, 
in love with Praxinoe, the wife of 'Theſ- 
pis, eſcaped withoyt damage, ſaving 


only that twp of his fore teeth were 


ſtruck out and his noſe a little flatted. 


Cleora, a widow of Epheſus, bei 

inconſolable for the death of her hu 

band, was reſolved to take this leap: ry 
order to get rid of her paſſion for his 
memory; but being arrived at the pro- 
montory, ſhe there met with Dimma- 
chus the Miletian, and after a ſhort 


converſation with him, laid aſide the 


thoughts of her leap, and married him 
in the temple of Apollo. 

N. B. Her widow's weads- are itt 
ſeen hanging up in the weſtern corner 
of the temple. 

Olphis, the fiherman, having 1 Ke 


ceived a box on the ear from Theſt 


the day before, and being determine 


have no more to do wi her, Le. 


and 1 with life. 
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"Thin erer ten: 


| id f his paſſion with the loſs 
| RAT got rid o his pain which were | 
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Atalanta, an old maid, ** * 
] ſeveral years before driven: two or 
deſpairing lovers to this leap z be- 
RIO „ 
age, and in love with an officer of Sparta 
mp hep e ** the Talk 8 
1pparcaus ona 
0 Ba 2 e bes e g. 
of Bathyllus, leaped, and died hy 
j upon w which his eile married ber | 
lant. -. 
42 the dancin .maſter, i in love. 
ith Olympia, an _ 5 thenian —— 
wew himſch from the rock wit 
"agility, but was crippled in the 
Diagoras, the uſurer, in love with his 
cook - maid; he peeped ſeve times over 
the precipice, but his heart mifgiving 
him, he went back and married her that 
evening. | 
Cine dus, after having entered his 


own name in the Pythian recor 


ing r aſked the name of the p erſon ao 
be leaped for, and bei ed to diſs 
cover it, he was ſet de, and not Gut 


fered to leap. ; i 
Eunica, a maid of FU aged nine- 
teen, in love wit Eurybates. Hurt i in 
the Tall but recovered... 
* was the ſecond time * 
her leaping. 
eſperus, a oung man of Taren- 
tum, in love with his maſter's daughter. 
er the N ppt coming in foon 
enough to his vel 
Sappho, the Lolbian, in love with 
Phaon, arrived at the temple of Apollo, 
habited like a bride in garments as white 
as ſnow. _ She wore a garland of myr- 


:tle on her heads and carried in her hand 


the little muſical initrument of her own 
invention. After having ſung an h » 4 
to Apollo, the hung 5 her'garlanc 
2 wc of his ts and her harp on . 
' Shie then tucked up her veſt - 
—_ like a Spartan virgin; and amidſt 
thouſands of 8 'who were 
anxious for her ſafety, and offered up 
rows for her aptiverance,' marched di- 
2 forwards, to the N 1 
montory, after havin 
wits 4.1060 Nt bs of her own . — 8 
4 jeh we eould not hear, thettirewher- | 


| felf off the rock with ſuch an intrepidity. | 


"was never before obſerved in a y 


5 wo 15 attempted that dangerous leap. | 


Many who were. preſent. related, that 
they ſaw her fall into the fea, from 
hence the neter roſe again; tho 5 | 
there were others * 1 95 that 
l neter 


1 
755 
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never cam? to the bottom of her leap, 
but that ſhe was changed 
ſhe fell, and that they faw her hovering 
nn the air under that ſhape. But whe- 
ther or no the whiteneſs and fluttering of 
hee 
who looked upon her, or whether ſhe 


ts might not deceive thoſe 


449 
order to take the leap upon her account; 


into a ſwan.as but hearing that Sappho had heen there 


before him, ant that her body could be 
no where found, he very generoyfly. la- 

mented her fall, and is faid to have - 
written his hundred and twenty-fifth - 
ode upon that occaſion. 


mitzlit not really be metamorphoſed into Leaped in this Olympiad 230 
el al and melancholy bird, is ſtill Males 1324 

a doubt among the Leſians. Females 126 

Alcæus, the famous Lyric poet, who + Cure 120 
had for ſome time been paſſionately in OTC. UND 
love with Sappho, arrived at the promon- Females 69 5 


_ tory of Leucate that very evening, in 


N COXXXIV. WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 28. 


VELLEM IN AMICITIA SIC EERAREMUS. 


* 


Fo Von very often hear people, after 
1 a A been. told with ſome 
entertaining circumſtances, tell it over 


in with particulars that deſtroy the 


jeſt, but give light into the truth of the 


narration, This ſort of veracity, though 
it is impertinent, has ſomething amiable 
in it, becauſe. it proceeds from the love 
of truth, even in frivolous occaſions, If 
ſuch honeſt atnendments do not promiſe 
an agreeable companion, they do à fin- 
cere friend; for which reaſon one ſhould 


allow them ſo much of our time, if we 


fall into their company, as to ſet us 
right in matters that can do us no man- 
ner of harm, whether the facts be one 
way or the other. Ly 
out of arrogance and oſtentation a man 
ſhould detect in his own defence, becauſe 
he ſhould not be triumphed over; lyes 
Which are told out of malice he ſhould 
expoſe, both for his own fake and that 
of the reſt of mankind, becauſe every 
man ſhould riſe againſt a common ene- 
my: but the a a 
deren is to be excuſed; becauſe it does 
ome man good, and no man hurt, The 
man who more than ordinary ſpeed 
from a, fight in which the Athenians 


ious liar many have 


» 


were beaten, and told them they had ob- 
a complete victory, and put the 


tained l 
whole eity into the utmoſt joy and exul 
- 2 was checked by the magiſtrates 


or his falſenood; but excuſed himſelf by 


faying=»" O Athenians! am I your ene- 


© my becauſe I gave you two happy days? 
Tu fellow did to a whole people what 


— 


which are told 


Hor. SAT. 111. L. 1. Ve. 41. = | 


1 WISH THIS ERROR IN OUR PRIENDSHIP AEIGN'D OCaxncHs 


an acquaintance of mine does every 
day he lives in ſome eminent degree to 


particular perſons, He is eye lying 
people into good humour; and, as Plato 


ſaid, it is allowable in phyficjans to lye 
to their patients to keep up their ſpirits, 
J am half doubtful whether my friend's 
behaviour is not as excuſeable. His 
manner is to expreſs himſelf ſurpriſed. 
at the chearful countenance of a man 
whom he obſeryes diffident of himſelf; 
and generally by that means; makes his 
lye a truth, He will, as if he did not 
know any thing of the circumſtance, 
aſk one whom he knows at variance 
with another, what is the meaning that 
Mr. Such · a · one, naming his adverſary, 
does not applaud him with that hearti- 
neſs which formerly he has heard him? 
* He ſaid indeed, continues he, I 
would rather have that man for my 
friend than any man in England; but 
© for an enemy This melts the per- 
fon he talks to, who &ed nothing 
but downright raillery from that fide. 
According as he ſees his practices ſuc- 
ceed, he goes tothe an party, and 
tells him, he cannot imagine how it 
happens that ſome people know one 
another ſo little; you ſpoke with ſo much 
© caldneſs of a gentleman who faid more 
© good of you, than, let me tell you, any 
© man living deſerves.” The ſucceſs of 
one of theſe incidents was, that the next 
time that one of the adverſaries ſpied 
the other, he hems after him in the 
public ſtreet, and they muſt crack oa 
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of that time. 
ſand lamentations for ſo long a ſepara- 


and ſentiments, inſtea 


bottle at the next tavern, that uſed to 
turn out of the other's way to avoid one 
another's eye- not. He will tell one 
e ſhe was commended by another; 
may, he will ſay ſhe gave the woman he 
ſpeaks to, the preference in a particular 
fir which ſhe herſelf is admfred. The 


 pleaſanteſt confuſion imaginable is made 


„ 
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man was a free:thinker, he ſhontd have 
gueſſed, by his way of talking, he was 


a little better than a heathen; excepting 


only that he had been a good gentleman 

to him, and made him drunk twice in 
. one day, over and above what they had 
bargained for. TENTS p 
I do not look upon the ſimplicity of 


through the whole town-by my friend's this, and ſeveral odd inquiries with 


indirect offices; you ſhall have a viſit re- 


turned after a half year's abſence, and 


mutual railing at each other every day 
They meet with a thou- 


tion, each party naming herſelf for the 

eateſt delinquent, if the other can 
poſſibly be ſo good as to forgive her, 
which ſhe has no reaſon in the world, 
but from the knowledge of her goodneſs, 


to hope for. Very often a whole train 


of railers of each fide tire their horſes in 
ſetting matters right which they have 
ſaid during the war between the parties; 


and a whole circle of acquaintanee are 


put into a thouſand 3 paſſions 
of the pangs of 

anger, envy, detraction, and malice. 
The worſt evil I ever obſerved this 


man's falſhood occaſion, has been that 


he turned detraction into flattery. He 


is well ſkilled in the manners of the 


world, and by overlooking what men 
really are, he grounds his artifices upon 
what they have a mind to be. Upon 
this foundation, if two. diſtant friends 
ar2 brought together, and the cement 
teems to be weak, he never 1eſts until 
he finds new appearances to take-off all 
remains of ill-will, and that by new 
miſunderſtandings they are thoroughly 
reconciled. : eh 


TO. THE SPECTATOR. _ 


six, DEVONSHIRE, Nov. 14, 1711. 


THERE arrived in this neighbour- 


hood two days ago one of your gay 
ntlemen of the town, who being at- 
tended at his entry with a ſervant of 
his own, beſides a countryman he had 
taken up for a guide, excited the curio- 
ſity of the village to learn whence and 
what he might be. The countryman, 
to whom they applied as moſt eaſy of 
acceſs, knew little more than that the 
gentleman came from London to travel 


and fee faſhions, and was, as he heard 
ſay, a free-thinker: what religion that 


might be, he could not tell; and for his 
gwn part, if they had not told him the 


which I ſhall not trouble you to be won- 
dered at; much leſs can I think that our 
eee of fine wit, and enlarged under- 
ſtandings, have any reaſon to laugh. 
There is no neceſſity that every ſquire 
in Great Britain ſnould know what the 
word Free- thinker ſtands for; but it 
were much to be withed, that they who 
value themſelves upon that conceited 


title were a little better inſtru&ed in 


what it ought to ſtand for; and that they 
would not perſuade themſelves a man is 
really and truly a free thinker in any 
tolerable ſenſe, merely by virtue of his 
being an atheiſt, or an infidel of any 
other diſtinction. It may be doubted 
with good reaſon, whether there ever 
was in nature a more abject, laviſh, 
and bigotted generation, than the tribe 
of Beaux Eſprits, at preſent ſo prevail- 
ing in this iſland, Their pretenſion to 
be free · thinkers, is no other than rakes 


have to be free-livers, and ſavages to 


be free-men; that is, they can think 


whatever they have à mind to, and give 


themſelves up to whatever conceit the 
extravagancy of their inclination, or 


their fancy, ſhall ſuggeſt; they can think 


as wildly as they talk and act, and will 
not endure that their wit ſhould be con- 
. trouled by fuch formal things as decency. 
and common ſenſe: deduction, coher- 
. ence, . confiſtency, and all the rules of 
reaſon, they accordingly diſdain, as too 
preciſe and kerne for men of a li- 
beral education. Mr | 
This, as far as I eoyld ever learn 
from their writings,” or my own obſer- 
vation, is a true account of the Britiſh 
free-thinker. Our vifitant here, who 
gave occaſion to this paper, has brought: 
with him a newſyſtem of common ſenſe, 
the particulars of which I am not yet 
acquainted with, but will loſe no oppor- 
tunity of informing myſelf whether it 
contains any thing worth Mr. Specta- 
tor's notice. In the mean time, Sir, I 
cannot but think it would be for the 


geo of mankind, if you would take 


this ſubject into your own conſidera- 
tion, and canvince the hopeful youth of 
„ „ 
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vur nation, that licentiouſneſs is not 
freedom; or, if ſuch a paradox will not 


be underſtood, that a prejudice towards 
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VINCENTEM STREPITU Som 


| FP HERE is nothing which lies more 
within the province of a ſpectator 
than public ſhows and diverſions; and 


adàãs among theſe there are none which can 


pretend to vie with thoſe elegant enter- 
tainments that are exhibited in our thea- 
tres, I think it particularly incumbent 

on me to take notice of every thing that 
is remarkable in ſuch numerous and re- 

fined aſſemblies. e 

It is obſerved, that of late years there 
nas been a certain perſon in the upper 
gallery of the play-houſe, who when he 
is pleaſed with any thing that is ated 
upon the ſtage, expreſſes his approba- 
tion by a loud knock upon the benches 
or the wainſcot, which may. be heard 
over the whole theatre. This perſon is 
commonly known by the name of the 


Trunk. maker in the Upper-gallery.? 
Whether it be, that the blow he gives 


on theſe occaſions reſembles that which 
is often heard in the ſhops of ſuch arti- 
ſans, or that he was ſuppoſed. to have 
been a real trunk- maker, who after the 
_ finiſhing of his day's work, uſed to un- 


bend his mind at theſe public diverſions 


with his hammer in his hand, I cannot 
certainly tell. There are ſome, I know, 
who have been fooliſh enough to ima- 
gine it is a ſpirit which haunts the up- 
per gallery, and from time to time 
makes thoſe ſtrange noiſes; and the ra- 


ther becauſe he is. obſerved to be Touder 
than ordinary every time the ghoſt of 


Hamlet appears. Others have reported, 
that it is a dumb man, who has choſen 
this way of uttering himſelf when he is 
tranſported with any thing he ſees or 
hears. Others will have it to be the 
play-houſe thunderer, that exerts him- 
ſelf after this manner in the upper gal- 
lery when he has nothing ta do upon 
the roof. „„ 1 r 

But having made it my buſineſs to get 
the beſt information. I could in a matter 


of this moment, I find that the trunk- 


bl 


ſoon as any ſhiningt 


upon his not being able to 


7 
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| maker, as be-is commionly called, is 4 


451 


large black man, whom nobody knows. 


He generally leans forward on a huge 
oaken plant with great attention to every 


never ſeen to ſmile; but upon hearing 


thing that paſſes upon the ſtage. He is 


any thing that pleaſes him, he takes up 


his ſtaff with both hands, and lays it 


upon the next piece of timber that ſtands 
in his way with exceeding vehemence: 
after which he compoſes himſelf in bis 


tic could never _— againſt it. Ws 
ought is expreſſed 


in the poet, or any uncommon grace 


appears in the actor, he (mites the bench _. 
If the audience does not 


or wainſcot. 
concur with him, he ſmites a ſecond 


time, and if the audience is not yet 
awaked, looks round him with great: 
- wrath, and re 


ts the blow a third time, 
which never fails to produce the clap. 


He ſometimes lets the audience begin the 
' clap of themſelves, and at the concluſion 
of their applauſe ratifies it with a fingle . 


He is of ſo great uſe to the play-houſe, 
that it is ſaid a former director of it, 


tendance by reaſon of ſickne 


time as he recovered; but the perſon ſo 
employed, though he laid about him 


with incredible violence, did it in ſuch 


wrong places, that the audience ſoon 


the trunk- maker | 
It has been remarked, that he has not 


yet exerted himſelf with. vigour this ſea- 


former poſture, until ſuch time as ſume- 
thing new ſets him again at work. 
It has been obſerved, his blow is ſo | 
well-timed, that the moſt judicious eri= 


pay his at- - 
s, kept one 
in pay to officiate for him until ſuch - 


found out that it was not their old friend 


ſon. He ſometimes plies at the opera; 


and upon Nicolini's firſt appearance, 
was ſaid to havedemoliſhed three henches 
in the fury of his applauſe; He has 
broken half a dozen oaken planks upon 
FFF 


* 
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tragedy of Shakeſpeare, withouz leaving 
_ the wainſeot extremely ſhattered. - 


The players do not only connive at 
his obſtreperons approbatien, but very 


chearfully repair at their own coſt what- 
ever damages ks makes.” Th | 


ey hall once 
a thought of erecting a kind of wooden 
anvil tor his uſe, that ſhould be made of 


a very ſounding plank, in order to ren- 


der his ſtrokes more deep and mellow; 
but as this might not have been diſtin- 
hed from the muſic of a kettie- 


In the mean while, I cannot but take 
notice of the great uſe it is to an audi- 


ence, that a perſon ſhould thus preſide 


over their heads like the director of a 
concert, in order to awaken their atten- 


tion, and beat time to their applauſes; 


or, to raiſe my ſimile, I have ſometimes 


fancied the trunk-maker in the upper 


gallery to be like Virgil's. ruler of the 
witids, ſeated upon the top of a moun- 
tain, who when he ſtruck his ſceptre 
upon the ſide of it, rouſed an hurricane, 
and ſet the whole cavern in an uproar. 
It is certain the trunk - maker has ſaved 
many a goed play, and brought many a 
graceful actor into repu 


notice of. It is very viſible, as the au- 


dience is not a little abathed, if they find 


theniſelves betrayed into a clap, when 
their friend in the upper gallery does not 


come into it; ſo the actors do not value 


themſelves upon the clap, bat regard it 


nus a mere brutum fulmen, or empty noiſe, 
when it has not the ſound of the oaken 


plant in it. I know it has been given 
out by thoſe who are enemies to the 


trunk-maker, that he has ſometimes 


been bribed to be inthe intereſt of a bad 


_ Expre 
on, ſufficiently ſhews the evidence and 
ſtrengch of his conviction. His zeal for 


E ; | tation 7 who. 
would not otherwife have been taken 
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Dogget, and ſeſdom goes away from a poet or a vicious player; but this is a 


ſurmiſe which has-no foundation; his 
ſtrokes are always juſt, and his admoni- 
tions ſeaſonable; he does not deal about 
his blows at random, but always hits 
the right ng upon the 1 Mk in- 


ible force wherewith"hE lays them 


a good author is indeed outrageous, and 
breaks down every fence and partition, 


every board and plank, that ſtands with-. 


in the expreffion of his applauſe. 

As I do not care for terminating my 
thoughts in barren ſpeculations, or in 
repofts of pure matter of fact, without 
drawing ſomething from them for the 


advantage of my countrymen, I ſhall © 
take the liberty to make an humble pro- 


poſal, that whenever the trunk-maker 
ſhall depart this life, or whenever he 


_ ſhall have loſt the ſpring of his arm by 


ſickneſs, old age; infirmity, pr the like, 


ſome able-bodied critie ſhould be ad- 
vanced to this poſt, and have a compe- 


tent ſalary ſettled op him for life; to be 


furniſhed with bamboos for operas, 
crabtree-cudgels for comedies, and oak - 


en plants for tragedy, at the public ex- 
pence, And to the end that this place 
ſhould be always diſpoſed of according 
to merit, I would have none preferred to 
it, who has not given convincing proofs 
both of a ſound judgment and a'ſtrong 
arm, and who could not, upon occafion, 
either knock down an ox, or write a 
comment upon Horace's Art of Poetry. 
In ſhort, I would have him a due com- 
poſition of Hercules and Apollo, and ſo 
rightly qualified for this important of- 
fice, that the trunk-maker may not be 
miſſed by our poſterity, e 
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NM. SPECTATOR; rr 24 


Y OU have not ſpoken in ſo dire 


1a manner upon the ſubject of 
Marriageas that important caſe deſerves; 
It would not be improper to obſerve 
upon the peculiarity in the youth af 
Great Britain, of railing and laughing 

at that inſtitution; and when they fall 
into it, from a profligate habit of mind, 


being infenſible of the ſatisſaction in 


that way of life, and treating their wives 
with the moſt barbarous diſreſpect. 


Particular circumſtances and caſt of 


temper, muſt teach a man the prohabi- 
lity of mighty -uncaſmeſſes- mi that ſtate, 


for unqueſtionably ſome there are whoſe. 
very diſpoſitions are ſtrangely averſe to 
conjugal friendſhip; but no one, I be- 


eve, 


* * 
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him take care of thecoriſequence; which 
will be certain, and worſe than the pre- 
fent evil; his ſeeming qr will - 
by degrees grow into real contempt, 
and; it it doth not whoily alienate the 
affections of his wife for ever from him, 


liere, is by his own natural complexion 
prompted to teaze and torment another 
for no reaſon but being nearly. alligd 
to him: and can there be anything more 
baſe, or ſerve to ſink a man ſo much be- 
Tow his own diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, 


I mean rea 


treating an helpleſs. creature with un - 
nion of him 38 to believe what he iaid 
relating to one af the greateſt concerns 
of life, b her happineſs in 
this world to his care and protection? 
Muſt not that man be abandoned even 
to all manner of humanity, who can 
deceive. a woman with appearances of 
affodtion and Kindneſs, for no other end 
but to torment her with more eaſe and 
authority? Is any thing more unlike a 
gentleman, than hen his bonour is en- 
ed for the performing his promiſes, 
auſe vothing but that can oblige him 


to it, to become afterwards falſe to his 
word; and he alope the occaſfion of mi- 


ſery to one whoſe happineſs he but lately 
pretended was dearer to him than his 
own? Ought ſuch a one to be truſted in 


his common affairs, or treated but as 


one whole honeſty conſited1only ip hig 


incapacity of being otherwiſe? 
here id one CAP nage nd 
leſs H hon common, which takes 


* 


place among the more unthink ing men; 


and that is the defire, to appear to their 
friends free and at liberty; and without 
culed. Tb avoid f $ they fly into the 
other extryme, and grow tyrants that 
they may feem maſters. Becauſe an in- 
controulable command of their own gc- 
tions is à certain 85 of intire domi: 
nion, they will not fo much as recede 
from the government even in one mulcle 
of their faces. A kind look they be- 
lieve would be fawning, and a civil an- 
ſwer yielding the ſupertority. To this 
muſt we ztizibute an qufterity they be. 
tray in every action: what but this can 


thoſe 'trammiels ther hae Yo much ridi- 


put a man out of humour in his wife's , 


F though he is ſo diſtinguiſfi- 
ingly pleaſant every where elſe? The 
bitterneſs of his replies, and the ſeverity 
of his frowns to the tendereſt of wiyes, 


| _ clearly demonſtrate, that an'ill-ground-, 


ed fear of being thought too ſubmiſſive, 
zs at the bottom of this, as I am willin 

to call it, affected moroſeneſs; but if it 
be f uch only, put on to convince His ac- 
- quaintance Ent ie e "las 


oy 


„ than rgturning evil for make both him and her more 


good in ſo open 2 manner, as that of 


auſe of this uſage no 


than if it really did ſo. | 


However inbonſiſtent it may appear, 
to be thought a well bued perſon, has 
no: ſmall ſhare. in this clowniſn beha- 
viour : a diſcourſe therefore relating to 


good · breeding towards: a loving and a 
tender wife, wauld be of great uſe to 


this ſart of gentlemen. Could you but 


once convince them, that to be civil at 
leaſt is not beneath the character of a 
gentleman, nor even tender affection 
. 
ciprocal, betrays any. or æ Hemi 
— that the moſt maſculine diſpoſition 
need be aſhamed of; could you ſatisſy 


them of the generofity. of voluntary 


civility, and the greatneſs af foul that 
is couſpicuaus in benevolence without 
immediate obligations; could you re- 
commend to people's practice the ſay- 


ing of the gentleman quoted in one of 


your ſpeculations, That he though t 
* it incumbent upon him to make th. 


© inclinations of a woman of merit go 


along with, her duty; could you, I 
ſay, pa ade theſe men of the beauty 
and reaſonahleneſs af this fort of be- 
haviour, I have ſo much charity fox 


ſome of them at leaſt, to believe you 


would convince them of a thing they 


are only aſhamed to allow: befides, you 
would recommend that ſtate in it's trueſt, 
and conſequently it's moſt agreeable 
colours; and the gentlemen who have 
for any time been ſuch profeſſed enemies 
to it, when occation ſhould ſerve, would 
return you their thanks for aſſiſting 
their intereſt in prevailing oyer their pre- 


judices. Marriage in general would by 
this qricans be a more ealy and comfor- | 
_ table "condition; the hüſband would be 


no where fo well ſatisfied as in his own 


parlour, nor the wife ſo pleaſant as in 
.of being agreeable in the lover would 


and: a defire 


be inereafed in the huſband, and the 


miſtreſs be more amiable b 8 


the wife. Beſides all which, Jam a 


* 


54 wiſer as their 


inder, and the affection of their parents 
would bg conſpicuous in the wiſdom 
their children; in ſhort, men would i 
| a general 


4 


3 


to believe we ſhould find the race of men 
progenitors. grew - 


„ 


* 


3 


where they · ought to exert the beſt. 
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„n. SPECTATOR, © xy 
1 Am a woman who left the admiration 

of this whole town, to throw myſelf, 
for love of wealth, into the arms of a 
fool. When I married him, I could 


have had any one of ſeveral men of ſenſe 


- 


who languiſhed for me; but my caſe is 


Juſt. I believed my ſaperior underſtand- 


ing would form hiin into a tractable 
creature. But, alas, my ſpouſe has 


Cunning and ſuſpicion, the inſeparable 
_ companions. of little minds; an 
attempt I make to divert, by putting on 


every 


an agreeable air, a ſudden chearfulneſs, 


or kind behaviour, he looks upon as the 
- firſt acts towards an inſurrect ion againſt 


his undeſerved dominion over me. Let 


every one who is ſtill to chooſe, and 
Hopes to govern a fool, remember, 
e 120 7 HE RISTISS A. 5: 


| THE SPECTATOR: 
_ general be much better humoured than 
they are, did not they ſo frequently ex - 
ceireiſe the worſt turns of their temper 


it in your pap 
very oed oft 


1. MARTINS, 'NOVEMELR 29. 
anne 7 HOT: 
HIS is to complain of an evil prac - 
- "tice which Ithink very well deſerves 
a redreſs, though you have not as yet 
taken any notice of it: if you mention 
r, it-may perhaps have a 
What I mean is the 
difturbance ſome people give to others 
at church, by their repetition of the pray» 
ers, after the miniſter, and that not only 
in the prayers, but alſo the abſolution 
and the commandments fare no better, 
which are in a particular manner the 
rieſt's office: this I have known done 
in ſo audible a manner, that ſometimes 
their voices have been as loud to his. 
As litttle as you would think it, this is 
frequently done by people ſeemingly de- 
vout. This irreligious -inadvertency is 
a thing extremely offenſive; but I do 
not recommend it as a thing I give you 
liberty to ridicule, but hope it may be 


amended by the bare mention. 


Sir, your very humble ſervant, 


93 
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II Urn IS IN A GREAT. MEASURE CONCEALED FROM THE BLIND: - | 


I T is very reaſonable to believe, that 
1 part of the pleaſure which happy 
minds ſhall enjoy in a future ſtate, will 
ariſe from an enlarged contemplation of 
the divine wiſdom in the government of 


the world, and a diſcovery of the ſecret 


and amazing ſteps of Providence, from 
the beginning, to the end of time. No- 


thing ſeems to be an entertainment more 
adapted to the nature of man, if we con- 


ſider that curioſity is one of the ſtrongeſt 


and moſt laſting appetites implanted in 


us, and that admiration is one of our 
moſt pleaſing paſſions; and what a per- 


petual ſucceſſion of enjoyments will be 
afforded to both theſe; in a ſcene ſo large 


and various as ſhall then be laid open 


to our view in the ſociety vf, ſuperior 


” 


ſpirits, who perhaps will join with us in 
ſo delightful a proſpe&! - h 


It is not impoſſible, on the contrary, 


_ part of the puniſhment of ſuch as are 


A 


excluded from bliſs, may conſiſt, not 


only. in their being denied.this privilege, 


but in having their appetites at the ſame 


Others apart fat an a hill retired, _ 


timevaſtly increaſed, without any ſatisfac- 
tion afforded to them. In theſe, the vain 
purſuit of knowledge ſhall, ar 
to their infelicity, and bewilder them in- 
to labyrinths of error, darkneſs, diſ- 
traction, and uncertainty of every thing 
but their own. evil ſtate. Milton has 
thus repreſented the fallen angels reaſon- 
ing together in a kind of reſpite from their 
torments, and creating to themſelves a 
new diſquiet, amidſt their very amuſe- 
ments; he could not praperly- have de- 
ſeribed the ſports of condemned ſpirits, 
without that caſt of horror and melan- 
choly he has fo judiciouſly mingled with 
In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixt fate, free will, foreknowledge abſolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes loſt, 


In our preſent condition, which is 2 


middle ſtate, our minds are, as it were, 
7 5 cChequered 
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chequered with truth and fal hood; and 
as our faculties. are narrow, and our 
views imperfect, it is impoſſible but our 


curioſity muſt meet with many repulſes. 


The buſineſs of mankind in this life be- 
ing rather to act than to know, their 
portion of knowledge is dealt to them 
accordingly. 
From — it is, that the reaſon of 
the inquiſitive has ſo long been exerciſed 
with difficulties, in accounting for the 
promiſcuous diſtribution of good and 


evil to the. virtuous and the wicked in - 


this world. From hence come all thoſe 
pathetic complaints of ſo many tragical 
events, which happen to the wiſe and 
the good; and of ſuch ſurpriſing pro- 
ſperity, which is often the reward of the 
ilty and the fooliſh; that reaſon is 
ometimes puzzled, and at a loſs what 
to pronounce upon ſo myſterious a diſ- 
penſation. | 
Plato expreſſes his abhorrence of ſome, 
fables of the poets, which ſeem to re- 
flect on the gods as the authors of in- 
juſtice; and lays it down as a principle, 
that whatever is permitted to befal a juſt 
man, whether poverty, ſickneſs, or any 
of thoſe. things which ſeem. to be evils 
ſhall either in life or death.conduce to 
his good. My reader will obſerve how 
agreeable this maxim is to what we find 
delivered by a greater authority. Seneca 
has written a diſcourſe purpoſely on this 
ſabje&, in which he takes pains, after 
the doctrine of the Stoics, to ſhew that 
adverſity. is not in itſelf an evil; and 
mentions a noble ſaying of Demetrius, 
That nothing would be more unhappy 
than a man who had never known 
« afflition.' He eompares proſperity 
to the indulgence of a fond mother to a 
child, which often proves his ruin; but 
the affection of the divine Being to that 
of a wiſe father who would have his 
ſons _£exerciſed-with labour, difappoint- 
ment, and pain, that they may gather 
ſtrength and improve their fortitude. 
On this occaſion the philoſopher riſes in- 
to that celebrated ſentiment That 
there is not on earth a ſpectacle more 
* worthy the regard of a Creator intent 
on his works than a brave man ſupe- 
© rior to his. ſufferings;* to which he 
adds, that it muſt be à pleafure to Ju- 
piter himſelf to look down from heaveg, 
and ſec Cato, amidſt the ruins of his 
country, preſerving his integrity. 
This thought will appear yet more 


reaſonable, if we conſider human life as 


_ 


a ſtate of probation, and adverſity 2s 
the poſt of honour, in it, aſſigned often 
to the beſt and moſt ſelect ſpirits. 


But what I would chiefly inſiſt on 
here, is, that we are not at preſent in a 


% 


proper ſituation to judge of the counſels 
dy whieh Providence acts, ſince but little 
arrives at our knowledge, and even that 
little we diſcern imperfectly; or accord- 


ing to the elegant figure in holy writ, 
We ſee but in part, and as in à glaſs 
* darkly.” It is to be conſidered that 
providence in it's c-conomy regards the 


whole ſyſtem of time, and things to- 
ther, ſo that we cannot diſcover the 


utiful connexion between incidents 


which lie widely ſeparated in time, and 
by lofing ſo many links of the chain, 
our reaſonings become broken and im- 
perfect. Thus thoſe parts of the moral 
world which have not an abſolute, may 


yet have a relative beauty, in reſpect of 


ſome other parts concealed from us, but 


open to his eye before whom paſt, 


* preſent, and to come, are ſet together 
in one point of view: and thoſe events, 
the permiſſion of which ſeems now to 
accuſe his goodneſs, may in the con- 
ſummation of things both magnify his 
goodneſs, and exalt his wiſdom.” And 


this is enough to check our preſumption, - 


ſince it is in vain to apply our meaſures 
of | regularity to matters of which we 
know neither the antecedehts nor the 
conlequents, the beginning nor the end. 

I ſhall relieve my readers from this 


abſtracted thought, by relating here a 


Jewiſh tradition concerning Moſes, 


which ſeems to be a kind of parable, 


illuſtrating what I have laſt mentioned. 
That great hy an it is ſaid, was called 


up by a voice from heaven to the top of 


a mountain; where, in a conference 
with the ſupreme Being, he was per- 


| mitted. to propoſe to him ſome queſtions 


concerning his adminſtration of the uni- 
verſe, In the midſt of this divine colloquy 
he was commanded to look down on the 
plain below. At the. foot of the moun- 
tain there iſſued out a clear ſpring of wa- 
ter, at which a ſoldier alighted from his 
horſe to drink. He was no ſooner gone 


than alittle boy came to the ſame place, 


and finding a purſe of gold which the 


ſoldier had dropped, took it up and went 
away with it. Immediately after this 


came an infirm old man, weary with ag 


and e and having quenched his 


thirſt, fat down to reit bimſelf by the 
fide of the ſpring. The ſoldier miſſiag 
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his purſe, returns to ſearch for it, and 
demands i it of the old man, who affirms' 


he had not ſeen it, and appeals to Heaven 
* 


in witneſs of his innocence. The fol- 
dier not believing his p! ofeſtations, kills 


him. Moſes fell on his face with horror 
and amazement, when the dS ws 


up Sade . e c BEG 
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© notſurpriſed, Moſes, n nor r.aſk wh the 
© Judge of the whole earth, has ſufferod 
5 this tt thing to come to paſs: the child 
© js the occaſion that the blood of the old 
© man js ſpilt; but know, that the old 
men 1.4 thou k, was them mur- 
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Mo a e Uileales -of.. the 


1 mind; there js: 721 one more epi- 


demĩcal or more pernicious | than the 
love of flattery.. For as where the} Juices 
of the body are prepared to receive a ma- 
/ lignant influence, there the diſeaſe rages 
with moſt violence; ſo.i in this. diſtempe 
of the mind, where there i is Ever a pro- 
penſity and inclinagion f to ſuck in the 
on, it cannot be but that the whole 


were as kitle « 


not, which are the cauſes of our geg 


ourſelves up to thar man, 'who be 
upon us the characters and alice es <4 = 


aps ſuit us as Il, and 
eſigned for our wearing, 
8 their Aab. Inſtead of going out 
of our” own complexional nature into 


others; ; which 


"that of others, it Were a better and more 


laudable induſtry. to improve our own, 
and inſtead of a EAN copy become 


= of reaſonable action e over. 1 good original; for there is no t 


turned; for, like mulic, it 45 


le dee: the mind, +. + 


That not ope arrow can reſiſtance i 4. 


Firſt we fatter ourſelves, and hah the A perſ 
| flattery of others is ſure of ſucteſs. It 


*awakens our ſelf· love within, 4 party 


which is ever ready to revolt r from i; 


59 diſpoſition ſo rode and untracta i, 
bur tyay in it's own peculiar caſt and 
be brought" to ſome agreeable” 55 
verſation, or in the affairs of 

perſdn of a rougher: e, 25 


5 tied up to the uſual ceremonies of 


ehaviour, in, like Manly i in the play, 
pleaſe by the grace which natüre gives 


better judgment, and join th N05 5 10 e ation wherein ſhe 'is*complied 
without. Hence it is, tliat the n with; de briſk -and Hon ONE 
1 and ed 


ſion of favours we ſo often ben 
upon the paraſite, are 4 to us, 


aud melanche 101 


vy our ſelf. Jove, as Juſtice: done to the times de agreeable: - 7 
man, who fo agretably reconiciles us o When dere is not Yao 


"ourſelves. ' When we are overcome: 


ſuch fofrinlinuaGonsandenſnoring com- Ri ſlirs up 
enſe tlie Ar- IS 
tifices that are [ms of to blind our b 4 coxcomb. 
"reaſon, and which triumph over "hp: 


pliances, we gladly 


br gg of our eee 


. 3 


= of ſome > AY we are not poi of, 


awake in a man t6 undc 
"that -dorifiant” 8 
and inſpires ohm th Chart - 


Ence of merit; the ther din be ſhew s 
e knows how to diſcern it; but abexe 
all, that man is happy in this art, who, 


er incliaation to be e we are "like a Kilful Painter, retains the fea- 
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tures and complexion, but ſtill ſoftens. 
the picture into the moſt agreeable 
„„ %, ̃— —düH COR 
There can aps i © T believe, be ima- 
gined a more deſirable pleaſure, than 
that of praiſe unmixed with any poſſi- 


bility of flattery. Such was that which 


Germanicus enjoyed, when, the night 


U 


him, he is deſcribed by Tacitus liſten- 


ing in a diſguiſe to the diſcourſe of a2 
ßſoſciier, and wrapt up in the fruition of 


his glory, whilſt with an undeſigned fin- 
cerity they praiſed his noble and ma- 
jeſtic mien, his affahility, his valour, 
conduct, and ſucceſs in war. How 


8 * 


muſt a man have his heart full blown 


with joy in ſuch an article of glory as 
this? What a ſpur and encouragement 
ſtill to proceed in thoſe ſteps which had 
already brought him to 
of the greateſt of mortal enjoyments? 
It ſometimes happens, that even ene- 
mies and envious perſons beſtow the 
ſincereſt marks of eſteem when they 
leaſt deſign it. Such afford a greater 
_ pleaſure, as extorted by merit, and freed 
trom all ſuſpicion of favour or flattery. 
Thus it is with Malvolio; he has wit, 
learning, and diſcernment, but tem- 
pered with an allay of envy, ſelf - love, 
and detraction: NMalvolio turns pale at 
the mirth and good · humour of the com - 
pany, if it center not in his perſon; he 
grows jealous and diſpleaſed when he 
ceaſes to be the only perſon admired, 
and looks upon the commendations paid 
to another as a detraction from his me- 
rit, and an attempt to leſſen the ſupe- 
riority he affects ; but by this very me · 
thod, he beſtows ſuch praiſe as can 
never be ſuſpected of flattery. His un- 
eaſineſs and diſtaſtes are ſo many ſure 
and certain ſigns of another's title to 
that glory he deſires, and has the mor- 
tification to find himſelf not poſſeſſed of. 
A good name is ſitly compared to a 
precious ointment, and when we are 
praiſed with {kill and decency, it is in- 


- (deed . the moſt agreeable perfume; but 


if too ſtrongly admitted into a brain of 
a leſs vigorous and happy texture, it 
will; like too ſtrong an odour, overcome 

the ſenſes, and prove pernicious to ihoſe 
nerves it was intended to refreſh» A 
generous mind is of all others the moſt 
ſenſihle of praiſe. and diſpraiſe; and a 

noble ſpirit is as much invigorated with 
it's due praportion of honour: and ap- 


1 


» 


| 


before a battle, defirous of ſome fincere 
mark of the eſteem of his legions for 


* 


qught him to ſo pure a taſte. 


— 


2 * 
N 


plauſe, as it is depreſſed by negle& and 


contempt : but it is only 1 8 far 
0 


above the common level who are thus 


affected with either of theſe extremes z, 


as in a thermometer, it is only the pureſt 


and moſt ſublimated ſpirit that is either 
contradted or dilated by the benignity ., TR 


inclemency of the ſeaſon. _ 
MA. SPECTATORs- 
T HE tranſlations which 
lately given us from the 
ſome of your laſt papers, have been the 
occaſion of my looking into ſome of 
thoſe authors; among whom I chanced 


on a collection of letters which. pals. 
under the name of Ariſtænetus. Of all 


the remains of antiquity, I believe there 
can be nothing produced of an air ſo 


gallant and politè; each letter contains 


2 little novel or adventfire, which is 
told with all the beauties of language, 
and heightened with a luxuriance of 


wit. , There are ſeveral,of them tranſ- 


lated, but with fuch 'wide deviations 
from the original, and in a ſtile ſo far 


differing from the author's, that the | 


tranſlator ſeems rather to Have t ney 
hints for the expreſſin his oben ſenſe 


and thoughts, than to have endeavoured = 


to render thoſe of Ariſtænetus. In the 
following tranſlation, I have kept as 


near the meaning of the Greek as 1 
could, and have only added a fe words 


to make the ſentences in 2 ſit to- 
gether a little better than they would 
otherwiſe have done. The ſto | 
to be taken from that of Pigmalion and 


the ſtatue in Ovid: ſome of the thoughts 
are of the ſame turn, and the whole is 


written in a kind of poetical proſe, 


' PHILOPINAX TO CHROMATION. | 


\NTEVER was man more overcome 


* with ſo fantaſtical a paſſion as mine. 
I have painted a beautiful woman, and 
am: deſpairing, dying for the picture. 
Ay own 1kilt has undone me; it is not 
the dart of Venus, but my own pencil 


has thus wounded me. Ah me! with 


what anxiety am I neceſſitated to adore 


"my own idol! How miſerable am I, 
whilſt every one muſt as much pity the 
painter as he praiſes the pigure, and, 
own my torment more than equal td my 


art! But why do I thus complain? Have 
there not been more unhap 


ciſſus, 
3M 2 


457 


Greek, in 


ſeems 


and 1 
natural paſſions than mine? Ves, I have 
ſeen the repreſentations of Phra, Nar- 
and Paſiphae. Phædra was un- 
5 33 
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happy in her love; that of Paſiphae was often have I taken my revenge in kiſſes 
monſtrous; and whilft the other caught from her cheeks and eyes, and ſoftly 
at his beloved likeneſs, he deſtroyed the wooed her to my embrace, whillt the, 
watery image, which ever eluded his as to me it ſeemed, only with-held her 
embraces, The fountain repreſented tongue the more to inflame me? But, 
| Narcifſus to himſelf, and the picture madman that Iam, ſhall I be thus taken 
both that and him, thirſting after his - with the repreſentation only of a beau- 

- adored image. But I am yet. leſs un- teous torr: net Pouring hair, and-thus 
happy, I enjoy her preſence continually, -waſte myſelf, and melt to tears for a 
and if I touch her, I deſtroy not the ſhadow ? Ah, ſure it is ſomething more, 
| beauteous form, but ſhe looks pleaſed, it is a reality! ſor ſee her beauties ſhine 
- and a ſweet ſmile fits in the charming out with new luſtre, and ſhe ſeems to 
pace which divides her lips, One would upbraid me with unkind. reproaches. 

' {wear that voice and ſpeech were iſſuing Oh may I have a living (aca of this 
out, and that one's ears felt the melo- form, that when I ſhall. compare the 
dious ſound. How often have I, de- work of nature with that of art, I may 
ceived by a lover's credulity, hearkened he ſtill at a loſs which to chuſe, and be 
if ſhe had not ſomething to whiſper me? long perplexed with the pleaſing uncer- 
and when Frultraba of my hopes, how tainty! 1. . 


* 
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1 Have ſometimes amuſed myſelf with 
conſidering the ſeveral methods of 


managing a debate which have obtained 


in the world. 


The firſt races of lacking Win 


e do 'now- 


logic, uncul- 


diſpute, as our ordinary p 
a days, in a kind of wild 
t: vated by rules of art. 
- Socrates intro ſuced a catechetical me- 
thod of arguing. He would aſk his 
adverſary queſtion upon queſtion, until 
he had convinced him out ef his own 


WARS, HornD Wars! | Du vb 


- 


ſenſe. of the age cut and minced into 


almoſt an infinitude of diſtinctions. 
When our \ univerſities found that 
there was no end of wrangling this way, 
they invented a kind of argument, which 
is not reducible to any mood or figure 
of Ariſtotle. It was called the Argu- 


mentum Baßlinum, others write it Ba- 
cilinum or Baculinum, which is pretty 


wellen preſſed in our Engliſh word, Club- 
law. When they were not able to con- 
fute their antagoniſt, they knoeked him 


mouth that his opinions were wrong. down. It was their method in theſe 

This way of debating drives an enemy polemical debates, firſt to diſcharge their 

; up into a corner, ſeizes all the paſſes ſyllogiſms, and afterwards to - betake 

through which he can make an eſcape, themſelves to their clubs, until ſuch 

and forces him to ſurrender at diſcretion. time as they had one way or other con- 

Alriſtotle changed this method of at- founded their gainſayers. There is in 

tack, and. invented a great variety of Oxford a narrow defile,,to make uſe of 

1 little weapons, called Syllogiſms. As a military term, where the partiſans 

1 in the Socratic way of diſpute you agree uſed: to encounter, for which reaſon it 

1 to every thing which yonr opponent ad- ſtil] rerains the name of Logic. Lane. 

. - Yances, in the Axiitotelic you are ſtill I have heard an old gentleman, a phyſi- 

4 lenying and contradiQing ſome part or cian, make his boaſts, that when he was 

14: other of what he ſays. Socrates con- a young fellow he marched feveral times 
4 quers you by ſiratagem, Ariſtotle by at the head of a troop of Scotifts, and 

1 force: the one takes the town by ſap, cudgelled à body of Smiglefians half the 

* the other ſword in hand. illengthof Higb Street, until they had 

i}. _.. The univerſities of Europe, for many diſperſed themſelves for ſhelter into their 

ik Fears, carried on their debates by ſyllo- reſpectiwe garriſons. 

7 gdiſm, inſomuch that we ſee. the know⸗- + This humour, I find, went very far 

14 ; ledge of ſeveral centuries laid out into in Eraſmus's time. For that author 

1 objections and anſwers, and all the good: tells us, that upon the revival of ee 

1 c es . tters, 
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letters, moſt of the univerſities of Eu- 

rope were divided into Greeks and 
Trojans. The latter were thoſe who 

| bore a mortal enmity. to 

of the Grecians, inſomuch that if they 

met with any who underſtood it, they 
did not fail to treat him as a foe. Eraſ- 

mus himſelf had, it ſeems, the misfor- 


tune to fall into the hands of a party of 


Trojans, who laid on him with ſo many 
blows and buffets, that he never forgot 
their hoſtilities to his dying day. 
Fhere is a way of managing an ar- 
gument not much unlike the former, 
vhich is made uſe of by ſtates and com- 
munities, when they draw up a hundred 
thouſand diſputants on each ſide, and 
© convince one another by dint of ſword. 
A. certain grand monarch was ſo ſenſi- 
ble of his ſtrength in this way of fea- 
_— that he writ upon bg guns 

—* Ratio ultima Regum—The Logic 


of Kings; but, God be tlianked, he 


is now pretty well baffled at his own 
weapons. When one has to do with a 
philoſopher of this kind, one ſhould re- 


member the old gentleman's ſaying, who” 


had been engaged in an argument with 
one of the Roman emperors. ' Upon his 


friend's telling him, that he wondered 


he would give up the queſtion, when he 
had viſibly the better of the diſpute— 
Jam never aſhamed,* ſays he, to be 


© confuted by one who is maſter of fifty ; 


© Jegions:? 4 #55 2 | 
I hall but juſt mention another kind 
of reaſsning, which may be called ar- 
guing by poll; and another which is of 
equal force, in which wagers are made 
uſe of as arguments, according to the 
celebrated line in Hudibras. e 
But the moſt notable way of manag- 
ing a controverſy, is that which we may 
call arguing by torture. This is a me- 
thod of - tee which has been made 


uſe of with the poor refugees, and 


_ - which-was ſo faſhionable in our country 
during the reign of Queen Mary, that 
in à paſſage of an author quoted by 
Monſteur Bayle, it is ſaid the price of 


wood was raiſed in England, by reaſon 


of the executions that were made in 
Smithfield. Theſe diſputants convince 
their adverſaries with a Sorites, com- 


„language 


40 
monly called a pile of faggots. The 
rack A alſo a kind of ſyHogiſm which 
has been uſed with good et and has 
made muſtitndes of converts. Men 
were formerly diſputed out of their 


. doubts, reconciled to truth-by force of 


reaſon, and won over to opinions by the 


candour, ſenſe, and ingenuity of thoſe 


who had the right on their fide; but this 
method of conviction operated too flowly, 
Pain was found to be much more en- 


lightening than reaſon. Every ſcru 
was looked upc nog kf, Fer = 5 


to be removed but by ſeveral engines 
invented for hat purpoſe. In a word, 
the application of whips, racks, gibbets, 
gallies, 2 fire and ot, in a 

iſpute, m ooked upon as popilh 
T6 Hanes pon the old heathen logic. 
There is another way of 


n 
which ſeldom fails, though iu be of 2 


quite different nature to that I have laſt 
mentioned. I mean, convincing a man 
by ready-money, or as it is ordinarily 


called, bribing a man to an opinion. 


This method has often proved fucceſſ- 
ful, when all the others have been made 
uſe of to no purpoſe. A min who is 
furniſhed with arguments from the 
mint, will convince his antagoniſt much 


ſooner than one who draws them from 


reaſon and philoſophy. Gold is a won - 
derful clearer of the underſtanding; it 
2 every doubt and ſeruple in 
an inſtant; accommodates itſelf to wr 
meaneſt capacities; ſilences the loud an 

elamorous, and brings over the moſt 
obitinate and inflexible. Philip of Ma- 


cedon was a man of moſt invincible 


reaſon this way. He refuted by it all 
the wiſdom of Athens, confounded their 


ſtateſmen, ſtruck their orators dumb, 


and at length argued them out of all 
their liberties. 25 
| Having here touched upon the ſeveral 
methods of diſputing, as they have pre- 
vailed in different ages of the world, I 
ſhall very ſuddenly give my reader an 
account of the whole art of cavilling; 
which ſhall be a full and ſatisfactory 


wer do all ſuch papers and pamphlets 


as have yet appeared againſt the Spec- 
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| in che city, and underſtand. thus 


much of liberal education, as to have 
an ardent ambition of being uſeful 
to mankind, and to think that the 
5 Sick end of being as to this life. I 


3 from 


theſe good impreſſions: given me 
2 


learned, generous, and wealthy man to- 
why me, when I firſt began fhe world. 
Some diffatisfaftion between me and 


my parents made me enter into it wit 
len 


reliſh; of buſineſs. than I ought; and 


to turn off this uneafineſs, I gave myſelf 
to criminal pleaſures, ſdme exceſſes, and 
. 2 general looſe conduct. I know. not 
what the excellent man above- men- 
tioned ſaw in me, but he deſcended from 


the ſuperiority of his wiſdqm and me- 


/ rit, to throw-himſelf eg into my 


company. This made me hope 


that I had ſomething in me worth cul- 
tivating, and his converſation made me 
| ſenſible af ſatis factions in a regular way, 
which I had never, before imagined. 


When he was grown familiar with me, 
he opened , himſelf like a good angel, 
and told me, he had long labonred to 
ripen me into a preparation to receive 
his friendſhip-and advice, both which I 
ſhould daily command, and the uſe of 
any part ot 

meafures, he ſhould propoſe to me, for 


the improvement of my own. I aſſure 


you, I cannot recolle& the goudneſs and 


confiyſion of the good man when he 


ſpoke to this purpoſe to me, without 
melting into tears; but in a word, Sir, 
I muſt haſten to tell you, that my heart 


burns with gratitude towards him, and 


he is ſo happy a man, that it ean never 
be in my power to return him his fa- 
vours in Kind, but 1 am ſure I have 
made him the moſt agreeable ſatisfaction 


I could poſſibly, in being ready to ſerve 


others to my utmoſt ability, as far as is 
conſiſtent with the prudence he preſet1bes 
to me. Dear Mr. Spectator, I do not 


_ owe to him only the good-will and 
_ritcem of my own relations, who are 


ndſome behaviour. of a 


his fortune, to apply the 
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people of ditinction, the preſent eaſe and 
plenty of my,/ circumſtances, but -alſs 
the government of my paſſions, and re- 
8 of my deſires. 1 doubt not, 
Sir, but in your imagination ſuch vir - 
tues as theſe of my worthy friend, bear 


zs great a figure as actions which are 


more glittering in the common eſtima- 
tion, What I would aſk of you, is to 
give us a whole Spectator upon heroic 
virtue in common life, which may in- 
cite men to the ſame generous inclina- 


tions, as have by this admirable perſon 


been ſhewn to, and raiſed in, Si,, 
Vuoour molt humble ſervant. 
f MR, SPECTATOR) V 
Am a country gentleman, of a good 
*: plentiful eſtate, and live as the reſt 
of my neighbours with great e no 
I have been ever reckoned” amorig-the 
ladies the. beſt company in the world, 
and have acceſs as ea ſort of favourite. 
I never came in public but I ſaluted 
them, though in great aſſemblies, all 
around, where it was ſeen how ntcel- 


Iy avoided hampering my ſpurs in 


] 
their petticoats, whilſt: moved amongſt 
them; and on the other fide how pret- 
tily they curtſied and received me, ſtand - 
ng in proper rows, and advancing-as 
faſt as they ſaw their elders, or their 
betters, diſpatehed by me. But ſo it is, 
Mragpectator, that all our good- breed- 
ing is of late loſt by the unhappy arrival 
of a courtier, or town gentleman, wha 
came lately among us: this perſon where» | 
ever he came into a room made a pro- 


found bow, and fell back, then reco- 


vered with a ſoft air, and made a bow: - 
to the next, an ſo to one or two more, 
and then took the croſs of the room, by 
paſſing by them in a continued bow. 
until he arrived at the perſon he thought 
oper particularly to entertain. This 
e did with ſo good a grace and aſſur- 
ance, that it is taken for the preſent fa- 
ſhion; and there is no young gentlewo- 
man within ſeveral miles of this place 
has been kiſſed ever ſince his t rit ap- 
pearance among us. We country gen- 
5 Os | e tlemen 


gu 


rur srrcraron. 
took ſnuff with a tolerable 


tlemen cannot. begin pan, and learn 
theſe fine and relerved airs; and our 
converſation is at a ſtand, until we have 
your judgment for or againſt kiſſing, by 
way of civility or ſalutation; which is 
impatiently expected by your friends of 
both ſexes, but by none ſo much as 
your humble ſer rant... 
Xus ric SPRIGHTLY. 
Mx. BPECTATORs DEC. 3, 1717. 
1 Was the other night at Philaſter, 
where I expected to hear your famous 
trunk-maker, but was unhappily diſap- 
pointed of his company, and ſaw ano- 
ther prob who had the like ambition 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf in a noiſy man- 
ner, partly by vociferation or talking 
toud, and partly by his bold agility. 
This was a very lu 
4 ſort of beau, who getting into one of 
the ſide- boxes 8 1 ſtage before the 
curtain drew, was diſpoſed to ſhew the 


whole audience his activity by leaping 


over the ſpikes; he paſſed from thence 
to one of the entering doors, where he. 


* 


Py ; 


fellow, but withal 


#/ 
** / 


_ 
good grace, 


diſplayed his fine cloaths; made two or 
three feint paſſes at the curtain with his 
cane, then faced about and appeared at 
the other door: here he affected to ſur- 
vey the whole houſe, bowed and ſmiled 
at random, and then ſhewed his teeth, 
which were ſome. of them indeed very 


. white: after this he retired behind the 
curtain, and obliged us with ſeveral 


views of his perſon from every open- 


42 


ing. 5 | 
„ the time of acting, he appeared 


frequently in the prince s apartment, 


nade one at the hunting - match, and was 
very forward in the rebellion. If there 


ma 


were no injunctions to the contrary, yet 


this practice muſt be confeſſed to dimi- 


late. command has made it criminal, you 


niſn the pleaſure of the audience, and 
for that reaſon preſumptuous and un- 
warrantable: but ſince her Majeſty's 


have authority to take notice of it. Sir, 
your humble ſervant, :e. 
OOO, CHARLES EAST. 
I. " 5 ; , by 2 N 4 #1 R . 
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1 virtuous love in moſt of it's diſ- 
treſſes, I do not remember that you 
haye given us any diſſertation upon the 
abſence of lovers, or laid down any 


methods how they ſhould ſnpport them- 


ſelves under thoſe long ſeparations which 
they are ſometimes forced to undergo. 


] am at preſent in this unhappy circum- 
- ſtance, having parted with the beſt of 


huſbands; who is abroad in the ſervice 
of his 'country, and may not poſſibly 
return for ſome years. His warm and 
generous affection while we were to- 


4 to me at parting, make his 
abſence almoſt inſupportable. I think 
of bim every moment of the day, and 
meet him every night in my dreams. 
Every thing I ſee puts me in mind of 
kim. I apply myſelf with more than 
JJ ²˙ .. UNGTT IOL 
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_FRHOUGH: vou have conßdered 


gether, with the tenderneſs which he 
8 
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- ordinary diligence to the care of his fa- 
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mily and his eftate; but this, inftead of 
relieving me, gives me but ſo many oc- | 
eaſions of wiſhing for his return. 1 

frequent the rooms where J uſed to con- 
verſe with him, and not meeting him 

there, fit down'in his chair, and fall a 
weeping. 'I love to read the "books he 


delighted in, and to converſe with the- 
perſons whom he eſteemed. I viſit his 


picture a hundred times a day, and 
place myſelf over-againſt it whole hours 


together. I paſs à great. part of my 


time in the walks where I uſed to lean 


upon his arm, and recollect in my mind 5 


the diſcourſes which have there paſſed 
between us: I look over the ſeveral pro- 
ſpects and points of view which we uſed 


to ſurvey together, fix my eye upon the 


objects which he has made me take no- 


tice of, and call to mind à thouſand 


agreeable remarks: which he has made 


4 
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on thoſs eeafivas. I write to him by 


every conveyance, and contrary to other 


people, am always in good humour 


when an eaſt wind blows, becauſe it 


ſeldom fails of bringing me a letter from 
him. - Let me entreat you, Sir, to give 


me your advice upon this occaſion, and 
- - to let me know how I may relieve my- 

ſelf in this my widowhood, I am, Sir, 

| your very bumble ſervant. 


- ASTERIA. 


| Abſenee is what the poets call death 


in love, and has given occaſion'to abun- 
dance of beautiful complaints in thoſe 
authors who have treated of this paſſion 


in verſe. Ovid's Epiſtles are full of 


them. Otway's Monimia talks very 
renderly upon this ſubjet— — . 
— was not kind 

To leave me like a turtle here alone, 
To droop and mourn the abſence of my mate. 


When thou art from me, every place is deſert: . 


And I, methinks, am ſavage and forlorn. 
Thy preſence only tis can make me bleſt, 


Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my ſoul. | 


The conſolations of lovers on theſe 


- eccaſions_ are very extraordinary. Be- 


ſides thoſe mentioned by Aſteria, there 
are many other motives of comfort, 


which are made uſe of by abſynt lovers. 


I remember in one of Sc s ro- 


mances, a couple of honourable lovers 
agreed at their parting to ſet aſide one 


half hour in the day to think of each 
other during a tedious abſence. The 


romance tells ue, that they both of them 


punctually obſerved the time thus agreed 
vpon; and that whatever r or 
"buſineſs they were engaged in, they left 
it abruptly as ſoon as the clock warned 


them to retire. The romance further 
adds, that the lovers expected the return 


of this ſtated hour with as much impa- 


_ * tience, as if it had been a real aſſigna - 


tion, and enjoyed an imaginary happi- 
neſs that was almoſt as pleaſing Nag 4 
as what they would have found from a 
real meeting. It was an inexpreſſible 


fatisfaction to theſe diviled lovers, to 
be aſſured that each was at the ſame 

time employed in the ſame kind of con- 
Rt ation, and making equal returns 


of tenderneſs and affection. | 


If I may be allowed to mention a 
more ſerious expedient for the alleviat- 
ing of abſence, I ſhall take notice of 
dne which I have known two perſons 

praftife, who: joined religion to that * 


af 


— 


mountains; ſeas or deſarts. 


elegance of ſentiments with which the 
paſſion of love generally inſpires it's 
votaries. This was, at the returi of 


ſuch an hour, to offer up a certain prayer 


for each other, which they had a ey. 
upon before their parting. The 155 - 
band, whio is a man that makes a figure 
in the polite world, as well as in his 


own 3 has often told me, that lie 
a 


could not have ſupported an abſence of 
three years without this n 28 

Strada, in one of his proſuſions, gives 
an account of a chimerical correſpon-. 


. dence between two friends by the help 


of a certain loadſtone, which had ſuch 
virtue in it, that if it touched two ſeve- 

ral needles, when one of the needles fo 
touched began to move, the other, 


though at never fo great a diſtance, 


moved at the ſame time, and in the fame 
manner. He tells us, that the- two 
friends, being each of them poſſeſſed of 
one of theſe needles, made a kind of 
à dial-plate, inſcribing it with the four 
and twenty letters, in the ſame manner 

as the hours of the day are marked 


upon the ordinary dial- plate. They 


then fixed one of the needles on each of 


theſe plates in ſuch a manner, that it 


could move round without impediment, 
ſo as to touch any of the four and twen- 
ty letters. Upon their ſeparating from 
one another into diſtant countries, they 
agreed to withdraw themſelves puntu- 
ally into their cloſets at à certain hour 


of the day, and to. converſe with one 


another by means of this their invention. 
Accordingly when they were ſome hun- 


dred miles aſunder, each of them ſhut 


himſelf up in his cloſet at the time ap- 
nted, and immediately caſt his eye upon 


His dil. plate. If he had a mind to write 


any thing to his friend, he directed his 
needle to every letter that formed the 


words which he had occafion for, mak - 


ing a little pauſe at the“ end of» every 
word or ſentence, to avoid conſuſion. 
The friend, in the mean while, faw'his 


own ſympathetic needle” moving of it- 


felf to every letter which that of his cor- 
reſpondent pointed at. By this means 
they talked together acrofs. a whole cons. 


_ tinent, and conveyed their thoughts to 


one another in an inftant over cities or 
If Monſieur Scudery, or any other 
writer of romance, bal introduced a 
necromancer, who is generally in the 
train of a knight errant, making a pre- 
ſent to two lovers of a couple of theſe 

1 | 'above- 


* 
* # 


Sz 
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. above-mentioned needles, the reader 
would not have been a little pleaſed to 
have ſeen them correſponding with one 
another when they were guarded by ſpies 
and watches, or ſeparated by c 
adventures. 


In the mean while, if ever this in- 


vention ſhould be revived or put in 


practice, I would propoſe, that upon 


the lover's dial- plate there ſhould be 
| written not only the four and twenty 


3 
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letters, but ſeveral entire words which 
have always a place in paſſionate epiſ- 
tles, as Flames, Darts, Die, Lan- 
c guiſh, Abſence, Cupid, Heart, Eyes, 

Hang, Drown, and the like, This 
would very much abridge the lover's 
pains. in this way of writing a letter, as 
it would enable him to expreſs the moft 


_ uſeful and fignificant words with a ſingle 


touch of the needle. 
Ec 4 - - e. 
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TO WRITE ON VULGAR THEMES, IS THOUGHT AN EASY TASK. 


. : un. rere ros . 
* F. OUR ſpeculations do not fo gene- 
| rally prevail over men's manners as 


I could with. A former paper of your's 


| n the miſbehaviour of people, 

who are neceſſarily in each other's com- 
pany in travelling, ought to have been 
2 laſting admonition againſt tranſgref- 
ſions of that kind: but I had the fate 
of your Quaker, in meeting with a rude 
Fellow in a ſtage-coach, who entertain- 
ed two or three women of us, for there 
was no man beſides himſelf, with lan- 
guage as indecent as ever was heard 
upon the water. The impertinent ob- 
ſervations which the coxcomb made upon 
our ſhame and confuſion were ſuch, that 
it is an unſpeakable grief to refſect upon 
them, As much as you have declaimed 
' againſt duelling, I hope you will do us 
the juſtice to declare, that if the brute 


Has courage enough to ſend to the place 


where he ſaw us all alight together to 
get rid of him, there is not one of ug 
but has a lover who ſhall avenge the in- 
- Hult. It would certainly be worth your 
consideration, to look into the frequent 
mis fortunes of this kind, to which the 
modeſt and innocent are 7 by 
the licentious behavieur of ſuch as are 
as much ſtrangers to good - breeding as 
to virtue. Could we avoid hearing what 
we do not approve, as eaſily as we can 
ſeeing what is diſagreeable, there were 
ſome conſolation; but fince in a box at 
. a'play, in an 


of a groſs coxcomb to utter what a wo- 


man Fannot aygid hearing, how miſer- 


embly of ladies, or even : 
in a pew at church, it is in the power 

had promiſed. to 
bring her news 


able ie her condition who comes within 
the power of ſuch impertinents! and 


how neceſſary is it to repeat invectives 
againſt ſuch a behaviour! If the licen- 
tious had not utterly forgot what it is to 
be modeſt, they would know that of- 
fended modeſty labours under one of 
the greateſt ſufferings to which human 
life can be expoſed. If one of theſe 
brutes could refle& thus much, though 
they want ſhame, they would be moved 
by their pity, to abhor an impudent be- 
haviour in the preſence of the chaſte and 
innocent. If you will oblige us with 
a Spectator on this ſubject, and procure 
it to be paſted. againſt every ſtage-coach 
in Great Britain, as the Jaw of the jour- 


ney, you will highly oblige the whole 


ſex, for which you have profeſſed. fo 
t an eſteem; and inparticular, the 
two ladies my late fellow-ſufferers, and, 


Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, - | 
© REBECCA RIDINGHOOD. 


TY SPECTATOR 35 | 
PHE matter which T am now going 
to ſend you, is an unhappy ſtory in 


low life, and will recommend itſelf, ſa 


that you muſt excuſe the manner of ex- 
preſſing it. A poor idledrunken weaver 
in Spittlefields has a faithful laborious 
wife, who by her frugality and induſtry 
had laid by her as much money as pur- 
chaſed her a ticket in the preſent lottery. 
She had hid this very privately in the 
bottom of a trunk, and had given her 
number to a friend and canfident, who 

ow the ſecret, and 
ws of the ſuccels» The 
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oor adventurer was one day gone any one ſingle part of the character of | 
1 3 when her careleſs huſband, ſu- a notable 8 'Whilft- they Hou 1 
ſpecting ſhe had ſaved: ſome money, have been N ee ingre- 
earches every corner, until at length dients for a fack-poſlet, you ſhould Hear 
he finds this ſame ticket; which he im- a diſpute concerning the magnetic virtue 
mediately carries abroad, ſells, and of the loadſtone, or perhaps the preſſure 
ſquanders away the money without the of the 3 their language is 
wife's ſuſpecting any thing of the mat- peculiar to th mſelves, and they feorn 
ter? A day or two after this, this to expreſs themſelves on the meaneſt 
friend, who was a woman, comes and trifle with words that are not of a Latin 
brings the wife word, that. ſhe had a derivation. But this were fupportable 
benefit of five hundred pounds. The fhll, would they ſuffer me to enjoy an 
r creature overjoyed, flies up ſtairs uninterrupted ignorance ; but unleſs I 
to her huſband, who was then at work, fall in with their abſtracted ideas of 
and defires him to leave his loom for things, as they call them, I muſt not 
that evening, and come and drink with expect to ſmoke one pipe in quiet. In 
a friend of his and herꝭs below. The a late fit of the gout I complained of 
man received this chearful invitation as the pain of that diſtemper, when my 
. bad huſbands ſ6metimes do, and after niece Kitty begged leave to aſſure me, 
a croſs word or two, told her he would that whatever, IL. might think, ſeveral 
not come. His wife with tenderneſs great philoſophers, both ancient and 
renewed her importunity, and at length modern, were of opinion, that  hoth 
ſaid to Hut My love! I have within pleaſure and pain were imaginary. dif- 
© theſe few months, unknownato you, tin&tions, and that there was no ſuch 


1 * ſcraped together as much money as thing as either in rern natura, I bave 
bas bought us a ticket in the lottery, often heard them affirm, that the fire 
— 1 © and nom here is Mrs. Quick come to was not hot; and one day when I, with 


| 

| Rs lms, that it is come up this morn- the authority of an old fellow, deſired 
ll ing a five hundred pound prize. The one of them to put my blue cloak on 
"nl © Huſband 72 immediately — You my knees, ſhe anſwered—“ Sir, I . - 
| 


7 he, you flut, you have no ticket, for. © reach the cloak; but take notice, 


* 


© I have fold it.” The poor woman © do not do it as allowing your deſcrip- 


4 upon this faints away in a fit, recovers, * tion; for it might as well be callec 
10 and is now run diſtrafted. As the had yellow as blue; for colour is nothing 
j | no deſign to defraud her huſband, but © but the various infractions of the rays 
BY - was willing only: to participate in his of the ſun,” Miſe. Molly told me one 
| 10 ages. fortune, every one pities her, but day, that to ſay ſow was white, is al- 
i _ thinks her huſband's puniſhment-but lowing a vulgar error; for as jt con- 
x juſt. _ This, Sir, is matter of fact, and “ tains a great 1 9 nitrous par- 


would, if the perſons and circumſtances . * ticles, it might more reaſonably be 
| were greater, in a well-wrought play be ( ſuppoſed to be black.” In Bent the = 
==: called Beautiful Diſtreſs.” I have young huſſeys would perſuade me, that 
only ſketched.it' out with chalk, and to believe one's eyes is 2 ſure way to be 
know a good hand can make a moving deceived; and have often adviſed me, 
picture with worſe materials. Sir, &c. by no means, to truſt any thing fo fal- 
. llbble as my ſenſes. What L haye to beg 
u. SPECTATOR) © | of you now is, to turn ons ſpeculation 
1 Am what the world calls a warm to the due regulation of female. litera- ' 
fellow, and by good ſucceſs in trade ture, fo far at leaſt, as to make it con- 
I have raiſed myſelf to a capacity of ſiſtent with the quiet of ſuch whoſe fate 


making ſome figure in the world; but it is to be liable to it's inſults; and to 55 
no matter for that. I have now under tell us the difference between a gentle- 
my guardianſhip a couple of nieces, who man that ſhould make cheeſe-cakes and 
will certainly make me run mad; which raiſe paſte, and a lady that reads Locke, 
you will-not wonder at, when I tell you and underſtands the mathematics, In 
they are female virtugfos, and during which you will extremely oblige your 
the three years and a half that I have hearty friend and humble ſervant, * 
had them under my care, they never in ABRAHAM THRIFTY, 
the leaſt inclined their thoughts towards T. 1 5 
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Foriam GID EN TPSAM, MARCE FITS, ET TANQUAM FACIEM HONESTI VIDES? 
sI OCULIS CERNERETUR, MIRABILES AMORES (ur AIT PLATO) EXCI- 


Tan T SAPIENTIA. | 


Tou SER, MY SON MARCUS,' THE VERY SHAPE AND COUNTENANCTE, AS IT WEREg_ 
or vis rug; WHICH IF IT COULD BE MADE THE OBJECT OF SIGHT, WOULD | 
(As PLATO 8AYS) EXCITE IN US A WONDERFUL LOVE OF-WISDOM»s _ 


x * 2 "FS "3 Th 3 * Ms ++ {> "{I.&% V1 ; 
Do not remember to have read any 


diſcourſe written expreſely upon the 


uy and lovelineſs of virtue, without 


conſidering it as a duty, and as the 


means of making us happy both now 
Tagge 5 


and hereafter, erefore this 


ſpeculation as an eſſay upon that ſub- 


in which I ſhall conſider virtue no 


Farther than as it is in-itſelf of an ami- 


able nature, after having premiſed, that 
J underſtand by the word Virtue ſuch a 
general notion as is affixed to it by the 
writers of morality, and which by de- 
vout men generally goes under the name 
of religion, and by men of the world 
under the name of honour. 
+ Hypocriſy itſelf does great honour, or 
rather juſtice, to religion, and tacitly 
acknowledges it to be an orn 


not be at ſo much pains to put on the 
appearance of virtue, if he did not know 


it was the moſt proper and effectual 


means to gain the love and eſteem of 
mankind. | 


common faying among the heathens, 


loves the virtubus. io 

Fully has a very beautifol gradatidn 
of thoughts to ſhew how amiable virtue 
is. We love a virtuous man, ſays he, 


Who lives: in the remoteſt parts of the 
and lovely nature, there are ſome parti- 


earch, though we are altogether out of 
the reach of his virtue, and can receive 
from it no manner of benefit; nay, one 
who died ſeveral ages ago, raiſes a ſecret 


fondneſs and benevolence for him in our 


minds, when we read his ſtory: nay, 

_ What is ſtill mere, one who has been 
the enemy of our country, provided his 
2 Were regulated by juſtice and hu- 
Mmanity, as in the inſtance of Pyrrhus, 
whom Tally mentions on this oceafion 
in oppoſition to Hannibal. Such is the 
Matüral beauty and lovelineſs of virtue, 


Stoiciſm, which was the pedantry ef 
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inan. Accordingly Cato, in the cha- 
philoſophical rant than the real opmion 


tue, if they did not comprehend in the 


but that it made the very body amiable, 


ment to 
human nature. The hypocrite would 


N ſtruck with the charms of virtue in the 
We learn from Hierocles, it Was a 
that the wiſe man hates nobody, but only 


therefore it is no wonder that it makes 


to do good to mankind. Temperance 
and abſtinence, faith and devotion; are 


even an extravagant man, who has no- 


Pl 
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virtue, aferibes all good qualifications; 
of what kind ſoever, to the virtuous 


racer Tully has left of bim, carried 
matters ſo far; that he would not allow 
any one but a virtuous man to be hand- 
ſome, This indeed looks more hke-a 


of a wiſe man; yet this was what Cato 
very ſeriouſly maintained, In ſhort, 
the Stoics thought they could not ſuf- 
ficiently repreſent the excellence of vir- 


notion of it all poſſible perfections; and 
therefore did not only ſuppoſe, that it 
was tranſcendently beautiful in itſelf, . 


and baniſhed every kind of deformity 
from the perſon in whom itreſided. | 
It is a common obſervation, that the 
moſt abandoned to all fenfe of goodneſs, 
are apt to wiſh thoſe who are related to 
them of a diferent character; and it is 
very obſervable, that none are more 


fair-ſex, than thoſe who by their very 
admiration of it are carried toa defire © 
raining it. VV 
A virtuous mind in a fair body is in- 
deed a fine picture in a good light, and 


the beautiful ſex all over charms. 
As virtue in general is of an amiable 


cular kinds of it which are more ſo than 
others, and theſe are ſuch as diffpoſe us 


in themſelves perhaps as laudable as any 
other virtues; but thoſe which make a 
man popular and beloved, are juftice, 
charity, munificence, and, in ſhort, all 
the good qualities that render ns 'bene- 
ficial to each other. For which reaſon 


* 


thing elſe to recommend him but a falſe 
generoſity, is often mort beloved and 
= 3N2 . eſteemed 
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eſtegmned than à perſon of a much more 


finiſhed character, who is defective i 


this icular. 


e two great ornaments of virtue, 


which ſhew her in the moſt advantage- 
ous -views, and make her altogether 
Lovely, are chearfulneſs and good- nature. 
Theſe generally go together, as a man 


cannot be agreeable to others who is not 


eaſy within himſelf. They are both very 
requifite in a virtuous mind, to keep out 
melancholy from the many ſerious 
thoughts it is engaged in, and to hinder 
it's natural hatred of vice from ſouring 
into ſeverity and cenſoriouſneſs. + | 

If virtue is of this amiable nature, 
what tan we think of thoſe who can 
look upon it with an eye of hatred and 
ill-will, « or can ſuffer their averſion for 
a party to blot out all the merit of the 
perſon who is engaged in it? A man 


uncharitable, who believes that there is 
no virtue but on his own fide, and that 
there are not men as honeft as himſelf 
who may differ from him in political 
principles. Men niay oppoſe one ano- 
ther in ſome particulars, but ought not 
be carry their hatred to thoſe qualities 


om 0" 
with them 
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which ace of n aintably-n maine m 


+ themſelves, and have nothing to do with 


the points in diſpute. Men of virtue, 
though of different intereſts, ought to 

conſider themſelves as more nearly unit- 
ed with one another, than with the vi- 
of mankind, who embarks 
in the ſame civil concerns. 
We ſhould bear the ſame love towards a 
man of honour, who is a living antago- . 


niſt, which Tully tells us in the fore- 


mentioned paſlage every one naturally 
does to an enemy that is dead. In ſhort, 
we ſhould eſteem virtue though in a foe, 
and abhor vice though in a friend. 
I ſpeak this with an eye to thoſe cruel 


treatments which men of all fides are 


apt to give the characters of thoſe who 
do not with them. How many 
perſons of undoubted probity, and ex- 


\  emplary virtue, on either fide, are black - 
muſt be exceſſively ſtupid, as well as 


ened and defamed? how many men of 
honour expoſed to public obloquy and 

reproach? Thoſe therefore who are 
either the inftruments or abettors in ſuch 
infernal dealings, ought to be looked 
upon as perſons who make uſe of reli. 
gion to promote their cauſe, not of their 
cauſe to promote religion. 0 


Ne CCXLIV. MONDAY, DECEMBER 10. 


4 JUDGE OF PAINTING YOU, AND MAN OF 8XILL-» 


corn GARDEN, DEC. 7. 


J Cannot, without a double injuſtice, 


J forbear expreſſing to you the ſatiſ- 
faction which a whole clan of virtuoſos 
Rave received from thoſe hints which 
you have lately given the town on the 
cartons of the inimitable Raphael. It 
ſhould be methinks the - buſineſs of a 
Spectator to improve the pleaſures of 
ſight, and there cannot be a more im- 
. mediate way to it than recommending 
the ſtudy and obſervation. of excellent 


drawings and pictures. When I firit 


went to view thoſe of Raphael which 
you have celebrated, I muſt confeſs I 
was-but barely. pleaſed; the next time I 
| tked them better; but at laſt, as I grew 
© better; acquainted with them, I fell 
22 in love with them, like wiſe 
ſpe. ches they ſunk deep into my heart; 
for you know, Mr. Spectator, that a 
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JVUDExX ET CALLIDUS Aus. 


Hor. SAT. VII. LIB. II. VER, 101. | 
Cnzzch. 
| man of wit may extremely affect one for 
the preſent, but if he has not diſcretion, 


his merit ſoon vaniſhes away; while a 
wiſe man that has not ſo great a ſtock 


of wit, ſhall nevertheleſs give you a far 


greater and more laſting ſatisfaction: 
juſt ſo it is in a picture that is ſmartly 
touched, but not well ſtadied; one may 
call it a witty picture, though the painter 
in the mean time may be R of 
being called a fool. On the other hand. 
a picture that is thoroughly underſtood 
in the whole, and well performed in the 
-particulars, that is, begun on the foun- 
dation of geometry, carried on by the 


rules of perſpective, architecture, and 


anatomy, and perfected by a good har - 
mony, a juſt and natural colouring, and 
ſuch paſſions and expreſſions of the 
mind as are almoſt peculiar to Raphael; 
this is what you may juſtly ſtile a wiſe 
picture, and which ſeldom fails to ne 
NN „ 
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mould be but one forcible light in a 


us dumb, until we can aſſemble all our 


faculties to make but a tolerable judg- 
ment upon it. Other pictures are made 


for the eyes only, as rattles are made 
for children's ears; and certainly that 
picture that only pleaſes the eye, with - 
out repreſenting ſome well - choſen part 
of nature or other, does but ſhew what 
fine colours are to be fold at the colour- 
ſhop, and mocks the works of the Crea- 
tor. If the beſt imitator of nature is 
not to be eſteemed the beſt painter, but 
he that- makes "the greateſt ſhow and 
glare of colours; it will neceſſarily fol- 
low, that he who can array himſelf in 
the moſt gaudy 7 is beſt dreſſed, 
and he that can ſpeak loudeſt the beſt 
erator. Every man when he looks on 


a picture ſhould examine it according to 


that ſhare of reaſon he is maſter of, or 


he will be in danger of making a wrong 


judgment, If men as they walk abroad 
would make more frequent obſervations 
on thoſe beauties of nature which every 


moment preſent themſelyes to their view, 


they would be better judges when they 


ſaw her well imitated at home: this 


would help to correct thoſe errors which 


moſt pretenders fall into, who are over- 


haſty in their judgments, and will not 


ſtay to let reaſon come in for a ſhare in _ 


the decifion. It was for want of this 


that men miſtake in this caſe, and in 


common life, a wild extravagant pencjl 
for one that is · truly bold and great, an 
impudent fellow for a man of true cou- 


| rage and bravery, haſty and unreaſon- 
able 


actions for enterprizes of ſpirit and 


_ reſolution, gaudy colouring for that 
- which is truly beautiful, a falſe and in- 
ſinuating diſcourſe for ſimple truth ele- 


gantly recommended. The parallel will 
old through all the parts of, life and 


painting too; and the virtuoſos ,above- 
mentioned will be glad to ſee you draw 


it with your terms of art. As the ſha- 
dow in a picture repreſent the ſerious 
or melancholy, ſo the lights do the 
bright and lively thoughts: as there 


picture, which ſhould catch the eye and 


Fall on the heroz ſo there ſhould be but 


one object of our love, even the Author 
of nature. Theſe and the like reflections 


well improved, might very much contri- 
bute to open the beauty of that art, and 
prevent young people from being poiſon- 
workman that ſhould be impoſed upon 
us. I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſer- 


o of any extravagant 


Yaat, 


k 
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MR. SPECTATOR, h | 


PHOUGH I am a woman, 


3 
am one of thoſe who confeſs chem 


ſelves highly pleaſed with a ſpeculation 
you obliged the world with ſome time 
ago, from an old Greek poet you calt 
Simonides, in relation to the ſeveral na- 
tures and diſtinctions ef Bur den ſex. 
I could not but admire how juſtly the 


characters of women in this age fall in 
with the times of Simonides, there be- 


ing no one of thoſe forts I have not at 
ſome time or other of my life met-with - 


a ſample of. But, Sir, the ſabje& of - 
this preſent addreſs, are a ſet of women 
comprehended, I think, in the ninth ſpe- 


cies of that ſpeculation, called the apes; 
the deſcription of whom 1 find to be 
That they are ſuch as are both ugly 
© and ill-natured, who have nothing 


© beautiful themſelves, and endeavour wo 


* detr3t from or ridicule every thing 
© that appears ſo in others. Naw Sir, 


this ſect, as IJ have been told, is very + 


frequent in the great town where y 


live; but as my circumſtance of Hieb 
liges me to reſide altogether in the coun- 
try, though not many miles from Lon- 


don, I cannot have met with a 
number of them, nor indeed is it a de- 
ſirable acquaintance, as I have lately 


found by experience. Vou muſt know, 


Sir, that at the beginning of this ſum- 
mer, a family of theſe apes came and 


ſettled for the ſeaſon not far from the 


lace where Ilive. As they were ſtran 


in the country, they were viſited by the 


ladies about them, of whom I was one, 
with an humanity uſual in thoſe that 
paſs moſt of their time in ſolitude, The 
apes lived with us very agreeably our 
own way until towards the end of the 
ſummer, when they began to. bethink 
themſelves of returr.ing to ton then it” 
was, Mr. Spectator, that they began to 
ſet themſelves about the proper and diſtin- 
guiſhing buſineſs of their character; and, 
as it is ſaid of evil ſpirits, that they are 
apt to carry away a piece of the houſe 


they are about to leave, the apes, with- 


out regard to common mercy, civility, 
or gratitude, thought fit to mimic, and 


fall foul on the faces, dreſs and behavi- 
our, of their innecent neighbours, be- 


ſtowing abominable cenſures and diſ- 
graceful appellations, commonly called 


nick- names, on all of them; and in 
ſhort, like true fine ladies, made their 
honeſt plainneſs and ſincerity matter . 
ridicule. I could not but acquaint 

with theſe grievances, as well at the de- 
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| fire of all the parties injured, as from 


* 


my own inclination. I hope, Sir, if ble, that this ſort of mirth is 
Fou cannot propoſe intirely to feform. 


this evil, you will take ſuch notice of it 
in ſome of your future ſpeculations, as 


may put the deſerving part of our ſex on 
_ their guard againſt theſe creatures; and 


i 


at the ſame time the a my 
| 5 o far from 
an innocent diverſion, that it is in the 
higheſt degree that vice which is ſaid to 
comprehend all others; I am, Sir, your 
humble Erin. oooh 
Ke x CONSTANTIA FIELDg 
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FICTA VOLUPTATIS CAUSA 8INT PROXIMA VERIS. 


FICTIONS, TO PLEASE, SHOULD WEAR THE FACE OF TRUTH» 


HERE is nothing which one re- 
2 gards ſo much with an eye of 
mirth and pity as innocence, when it 
has in it a daſh of folly. At the fame 
time that one eſteems the virtue, one 1s 
tempted to laugh at the fimplicity which 
accompanies it. 
up wholly of the dove, without the leaft 
grain of the ſerpent in his compoſition, 
he becomes ridiculous in many circum- 
| ſtances of life, and very often diſcredits 


his beſt. actions. The Cordeliers tell a 


Kory of their founder St. Francis, that 
as he paſſed the ſtreets in the duſk of the 
evening, he diſcovered a young fellow 
with a maid in a corner; 18 which the 
good man, ſay they, lifted up his hands 
to Heaven with a ſecret thankſgiving, 
that there was ſtill ſo much chriſtian 
charity in the world. The innocence of 
the ſaint made him miſtake the kiſs of a 
lover for a ſalute of charity. I am 
heartily concerned when I ſee a virtuous 
man without a competent knowledge of 
the world; and if there be any uſe of theſe 
my papers, it is this, that without re- 
preſenting vice under any falſe alluring 
- notions, they give my reader an inſight 
into the ways of men, and repreſent hu- 
man nature in all it's changeable co- 
Jours. The man who has not been en- 
gaged in any of the follies of the world, 
or, as Shakeſpeare expreſſes it, hack-. 
© neyed in the ways of men,” may here 
find a picture of it's follies and extrava- 
gancies. The virtuous and the innocent 
may know in ſpeculation what they 
could never arrive at by practice, and 
by this means avoid the ſnares of the 
_ crafty, the corruptions of the vicious, 
and the reaſonings of the prejudiced. 
Their minds may be opened without 
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When a man is made 
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Hor. As POET. VER» 338. | 
It is with an eye to my following cors 
reſpondent, Mr. Timothy Doodle, who 
feems a very well-meaning man, that I 
have written this ſhort preface, to whick 
J ſhall ſubjoin a letter from the ſaid Mr. 
Doodle. $I g N 


SIR, | 5 
J Could heartily wiſh that you would 

let us know your opinion upon ſeve- 
ral innocent diverſions which are in uſe 
among us, and which are very proper to 
paſs away a winter night for thoſe whio do 
not care to throw away their time at an 


opera, or at the play-houſe, I would. 
| gladly know in particular, what notion 


you have of hot-cockles; as alfo whe- 
ther you think that queſtions and com- 


mands, mottoes, fimiles, and croſs- 


urpoſes, have not more mirth and wit 


in them, than thoſe public diverfions 


which are grown ſo very faſhionable 
among us. If you would recommend 


to our wives ani daughters, who read 


our papers with a great deal of plea- 
ure, ſome of thoſe ſports and paſtimes 
that may be Practilec within doors, and 
by the fire-fide, we who are maſters of 


families ſhould be hugely. obliged fo 


”_ I need not tell you that I would 
ave theſe ſports and N not önl. 
or which 


4 


merry but innocent, reaſon 


have not mentioned whiſk or lanterloo, 


nor indeed fo much as one- and- thirty. 


After having communicated to you my 
requeſt upon this ſubject, I will be ſo 


free as to tell you how my wife and TL 


paſs away theſe tẽdidus winter evenings 
with a gieat deal of pleafüre. Though 


ſhe be young and handſome, and good- 
humoured to a mirade, ſhe dbes not 


care for gadding abroad like others of 


her ſex, There is à very friendly man, 


a CO 
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a ftw 


to hoodwin 


a colonel in the army, whom I am migh- 
tily obliged to for his civilities, that 


| - comes to ſee me almoſt every night; for 


he js not one of thoſe giddy young fel- 
| lows that cannot live out of a play- 
houſe, When we are together, we very 
often make a party at blind-man's buſt, 
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many a brave fellow, who carries his 
miſtreſs in the lid of his ſnuff-box, and 
by that cxpotionk has ſupported himſelf 
under the abſence of a whole-campaign. 

or my own part, I have tried all theſe 


remedies,” but never found ſo much be- 


nefit from any as from a ring, in which 


which is a ſport that I like the better,, my. miftreſs's hair is platted together 


becauſe there is a good deal of exerciſe 
in it. The colonel and I are blinded 
by turns, and you would laugh. your 
heart out * what pains my dear takes 
us, ſo that it is impoſſible 
for us to ſee the leaſt glimpſe of light. 
The poor colonel ſometimes hits his 
noſe againſt a poſt, and makes us die 
with laughing. I have generally the 
good luck not to hurt myſelf, but am 
very often above half an hour before I 
can catch either of them; for you muſt 
know we hide ourſelves up and down in 
corners, that we may have the more ſport. 
I only give you this hint as a ſample of 
ſuch innocent diverſions as I would have 
you recommend; and am, moſt eſteemed 
Sir, your ever loving friend, 
TMO TrRHTYT DOODLE. 


The following letter was occaſioned 
by my laſt Thuriday's paper upon the 
abſence of lovers, and the methods 
therein mentioned of making ſuch ab- 
ſence ſupportable. peg e 


N | . 
5 AMO NG the ſeveral ways of conſo- 

CE lation which abſent lovers make uſe 
of while their ſouls are in that ſtate of 
departure, which you ſay is death in 
love, there are ſome very material ones 
that have eſcaped your notice. Among 
theſe; the fk and moſt received is a 
crooked ſhilling, which has adminiſter- 

ed great comfort to our forefathers, and 
is ſtill made uſe of on this occaſion with 
very good effect in moſt part of her ma- 
jeſty's dominjons. There are ſome, I 
| know, who think a crown- piece cut into 
two equal parts, and preſerved by the 
diſtant lovers, is of more ſovereign vir- 
tue than the former. But ſince opinions 
are divided in this particular, why may 
not the ſame 


ſtone or caſt in metal, whether bleeding 
upon an altar, ſtuck with darts, or held 
in the hand of a Cupid, has always been 
looked upon as taliſmanic in diſtreſſes 
ef this nature, I am acquainted with 


— % 
* 


% 


| ime perſons make uſe of both? 
The figurs of a heart, whether cut in 


* 


very artificially in a kind of true lover's 
knot. As I have received great benefit 


from this ſecret, I think myſelf obliged 


to communicate it to the public, for the 
good of my fellow ſubjects. I deſire 
you will add this letter as an appendix 


to your conſolations upon abſence; and 


am, your very humble ſervant, — 


T ſhall conclude this paper with a let | | 


ter from an univerſity gentleman, occa- 
fioned by my laſt 


great feuds which happened formerly 


in thoſe learned bodies, between the - 


modern Greeks and Trojans. 


STIR, | 


"HIS will give you to underſtand, 
that there is at preſent in the ſociety, 


whereof I am a member, a very conſider- 


able body of Trojans, who, upon aproper 
occaſion, would not fail to declare our- 
ſelves. In the mean while we do all we 
can to annoy our enemies. by ſtratagem, 


and are reſolved by the firſt opportunity” 
to attack Mr. Joſhua Barnes, whom we 


look upon as, the Achilles of the oppa- 
ſite party. As for myſelf, I have tad 
the reputation ever ſince I came from 
ſchool, of being a truſty Trojan, and 


am reſolved never to give quarter to the 


ſmalleſt particle of Greek, whereyer 

chance to meet it. It is for this reaſon 
I take it very ill of you, that you ſome- 
times hang out Greek colours at the- 
head of your paper, and ſometimes give 
Arg of the enemy even in the body 
Ot it. 
this nature, I throw down your ſpecu- 
lations upon the table, with that for 

of words which we make uſe of when 


we declare war upon an author. 
Gracum eſt, non poteſt legi. 


J give you this hint, that you may for 
the future abſtain from any ſuch hefti 
On at your peril, | e 


Te" 4190.0 


TROILUS, 


f 


ueſday's paper, 
wherein I gave ſome account 77 rg | 


en I meet with any thing of 


1 
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ME. SPECTATOR, 

As your paper is part of the equi- 
3 page of the tea-table, I conjure 
Jau to print what I now write to you; 
for I have no other way to communicate 
what I have to ſay to the fair-ſex on the 
moſt important circumſtance of life, even 
the care of children. I do not under- 
Rand that you profeſs your paper is al- 
ways to conſiſt of matters which are 


only to entertain the learned and polite, 


but that it may agree with your deſi 

to e ſome- which may tend to the 
m formation of mankind in general; and 
when it does ſo, you do more than writ- 
ng wit and humour. Give me leaye 
then to tell you, that of all the abuſes 
that ever you have as yet endeavoured 
to reform, certainly not one wanted ſo 


much your affiſtance as the abuſe in 


nurſing children. It is unmerciful to 
e, that a woman endowed with all the 
perfections and bleſſings of nature, can, 
as ſoon as ſhe is delivered, turn off her 
Innocent, tender, and helpleſs infant, 
and give it up to a woman that is, ten 
thouſand to one, neither in health nor 
good condition, neither ſound in mind 


nor body, that has neither honour nor 


reputation, neither love nor pity for the 
poor babe, but more regard for the mo- 
ney than for the child, and never will 
take farther care of it than what by all 
the encouragement of money and pre- 
ſents ſhe is forced to; like Æſop's earth, 
which would not nurſe the plant of an- 
other ground, although never ſo much 
improved, by reaſon that plant was not 
of it's own production. And ſince an- 


other's child is no more natural to a nurſe 


than a plant to a ſtrange and different 


. und, how can it be ſuppoſed that the 
Child ſhould thrive? And if it thrives, 


malt it not imbibe the groſs humours 


and qualities of the nurſe, like a plant 


* 


ror's nurſe had been very 


Porr. 


in a different ground, or like a graft 
upon a different ſtock? Do not we ob- 
ſerve, that a lamb ſucking a goat changes 
et de it's nature, nay even it's ſłin 
and wool into the goat kind? The 
wer of a nurſe over a child, by infuſ- 
ing into it, with her milk, her qualities 
and diſpoſition, is ſufficiently and daily 
obſerved; hence came that old ſaying 
concerning an ill -· natured and malicious 
fellow, that he had imbibed his malice 
with his nurſe's milk, or that ſome brute 
or other had been his nurſe. Hence 
Romulus and Remus were ſaid to have 


been nurſed by a wolf, Telephus the ſon 


of Hercules by a hind, Pelias the ſon 


of Neptune by a mare, and iſthus 
by a goat; 5 that they bad aftualy 


ſucked ſuch creatures, as ſome ſimple- 
tons have imagined, but that their nurſes 
had been of ſuch a nature and temper, 
and infuſed ſuch into them. ' 
Many inftances may be produced from 
good authorities and daily experience, 


that children actually ſuck in the ſeveral 


paſſions and depraved inclinations of 
their nurſes, as anger, malice, fear, me- 


lancholy, ſadneſs, deſire, and averſion. 
This Diodorus, lib. ii. witneſſes, when 


he ſpeaks, ſaying, that Nero the empe- 

— 
ed to drinking; which habit Nero re- 
ceived from his nurſe, and was ſo very 


particular in this, that the people took 


ſo much notice of it, as inſtead of Tibe- 


rius Nero, they called him Biberius 


Mero. The ſame Diodorus alſo relates 
of Caligula, predeceſſor to Nero, that 
his wine 4 uſed to-moiſten the nipples of 
her breaſt frequently with blood, to make 
Caligula take the better hold of them; 
which, ſays Diodorus, © was the cauſe 
that made him ſo blood - thirſty and 
cruel all his life-time after, that he 
not only committed frequent murder 


by 
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after whom the c 


to cut it off. Such like degeneracies 
aſtoniſh the 8 who not knowing 
i 


incline to ſtealing, another to drinking, 
cruelty, ſtupidity z yet all theſe are not 
minded. Nay, it 1s eaſy to demonſtrate, 
that a child, although it be born from, 


the beſt of parents, may be corrupted by 


an ill · tempered nurſe. How many chil- 
dren do we ſee daily brought into fits, 
conſumptions, rickets, &c. merely by 
ſucking their nurſes when in a paſſion 
or fury? But indeed almoſt any diſor- 
der of the nurſe is a diſorder to the 
child, and few nurſes can be found in 
this town but what labour under ſame 
diſtemper or other. The firſt queſtion 


that is generally aſked a young woman, - 


that wants to be a nurſe, why the ſhould” 
be a nurſe to other people's children? is 


anſwered, by her having an ill huſband, 


and that ſhe muſt make ſhift to live. I 
think now this very anſwer is enough to 
give any body a ſhock, if duly conſi- 


dered; for an ill huſband may, or ten to 


one if he does not, bring home to his 


wife an ill diſtemper, or at leaſt vexa- 


tion and diſturbance. Beſides, as ſhe 
takes the child out of mere neceſſity, her 


food will be accordingly, or elſe very 


coarſe at beſt; whence proceeds an ill- 
concocted and coarſe food for the child; 
for as the blood, ſo is the milk; and 
hence I am very well aſſured proceeds 
the ſcurvy, the evil, and many other 
diſtempers. I beg of you, for the ſake 
of the many poor infants that may and 


will be ſaved by weighing this caſe ſe- 


riouſly, to exhort the people with the 
utmoſt vehemence to let the children 
ſuck their own mothers, both for the 
benefit of mother and child, For the 


general argument, that a mother is 


weakened by giving ſuck. to her chil - 
dren, is vain and ſimple; I will main 


tain that the mother grows ſtronger by 


it, and will have her health better than 


ſhe would have otherwiſe: ſhe will find 
it the greateſt cure and preſervative for 


| | THE SPECTATOR. 

# by his own hand, but likewiſe wiſhed 
© that all human Kind wore but one 
neck, that he might have the pleaſure 


Id can take, fee one - 


ful 


the vapours and fature miſcarriages, 


much beyond any other remedy what- 


ſcever; her children will be like giants, 
whereas otherwiſe: they are but living 
ſhadows, and like unripe fruit; and cer- 
tainly if a woman is ſtrong enough to 
bring forth a child, the is beyond all 


doubt ſtrong. enough to nurſe it after- 


wards, It grieves me to obſerve and 


conſider how many 2 children are 
$ NU 


daily ruined by carel rſes; and yet 
how tender ought they to be of a poor 
infant; ſince the leaſt hurt or blow, eſpe- 
cially upon the head, may make it ſenſe» 


leſs, ſtupid, or otherwiſe miſerable fr 


ever? 


But I cannot well leave this ſubject 


as yet; for it ſeems to me very unnatural, 


that a woman that has fed a child as 


art of herſelf for nine months, ſhould 


ve no defire to nurſe it farther, when 
brought to light and before her eyes, 


971 


1 


and when by it's cry it implores her 


aſſiſtance and the office of a mother. Do 
not the very cruelleſt of brutes tend their 
young ones with all the care and deligh 

imaginable? For how can ſhe be called 
2 mother that will not nurſe her young 
ones? The earth is called the mother of 


all things, not becauſe ſhe produces, but 


becauſe ſhe maintains. and nurſes what 
ſhe produces. The generation of the 


infant is the effect of deſire, but the care 


of it argues virtue and choice. -I am 
not ignorant but that there are ſome 
caſes of neceſſity where a mether cannot 
give ſuck, and then out of two evils the 


leaſt muſt be choſen; but there are ſa _ 


very few, that I am fure iu a thouſand 
there is hardly one real inſtance; for if 


a woman does but know that, her. huſ- 
band can ſpare about three or tix ſhil - 


lings a week extraordinary, although 


this is but ſeldom conſidered, ſhe cer- 


tainly, with the aſſiſtance of her goſhps, 
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will ſoon perſuade” the good man to ſend 
the child to nurſe, and eafily impoſe 
upon him by pretending indiſpoſition. 
This cruelty is ſupported by faſhiong _ _ . 
and nature gives place to cuftom. Sir, 
Daour humble ſervant, 
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It has been faid in the praiſe of ſome 


..courty of judicature, I am 
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We told by ſome aneient au- 
VVchors, that Socrates was in- 
ſtructed in eloquence by a woman, whoſe 
name, if Iam not miſtaken, was Aſpa- 
fla. I have indeed very often looked 
upon that art as the moſt proper for the 


female ſex, and I think the univerſities” 


&ould do well to conſider whether they 
mould not fill the rhetoric chairs with 


men, that they cou talk whole hours 
together upon any thing; but ĩt muſt be 
ewned to the honour of the otlier ſex, 
that there are many among them who 
can talk whole hours together upon no- 


thing. I have known a woman branch 


out into à long extempore diſſertation 
pon the edging of a petticoat, and chide 


ker ſervant for breaking a china cup, in 


all the figures of rhetoric, 

Were women admitted to plead in 
6 perſuaded 
they would carry the eloquence of the 
bar to greater heights than it has yet 
arrived at. If any one doubts this, let 
Aim but be preſent at thoſe debates which 


Frequently ariſe among the ladies of the 
- Britiſh fiery. | | 


'The firſt kind therefore of Ferne ben⸗ 
tors which I ſhall take notice of, are 


_ thoſe who are employed in flirring u 


the paſſions; a part of rhetoric ĩn whic 
Socrates his wife had perhaps made a 


greater proficiency than his above- men- 
. tioned teacher. e 
- The ſecond kind of female orators are 

. thoſe who deal in inveRtrves, and who 
are commonly known by the name of 
me cenſorious. The imagination and 
elocution of this ſet of rhetoricians is 
Wonderful. With what a fluency. of 
Invention, and copiouſneſs of expreſſion, 
vill they enlarge upon every little ſlip 
In the behaviour of another? With how 
many different circumſtances, and with 
yi: variety of panes, will they tell 
2 ver 


the ſame ſtory? 1 have known an 


© eld lady make an unhappy marriage the 


ſubject of a month's converſation. She 


| blamed the bride in one place; pitied her 


92 reren? 


in another; laughed at ber in a third; 


wondered at her in a fourth; was angry 


with her in a fifth; and, in ſhort, wore 
out a pair of coach- horſes in expreſſing 
her concern for het, At length, after 
having quite exhauſted” the ſubje& on 
this ſide, ſhe made a viſit to the new- 


married pair, praiſed the wife for the 


prudent choice ſhe had made, told her 


the reaſonable reflections which ſome 


malicious people had caſt upon her, and 


_ defired that they might be better ac- 
ainted. The centure and approba- 


tion of this Kind of women are therefore 


only to be conſidered as helps to diſ- 
melt * 

A third kind of female ↄrators may 

be comprehended under the word Goſ- 

ſips. Mrs. Fiddle Faddle is perfectly 

- accompliſhed in this fort of eloquence; 


| the launches. out into deſcriptions of 


chriſtenings, runs diviſtons upon an head- 


dreſs, knows every diſh of meat that is 
ſerved up in her neighbourhood, and 


entertains her company a whole after- 
noon together with the wit of her little 
x whe before lie is able to ſpeak. - |, 


he coquette may be looked upon as 


x fourth kind of female orator. To 
give herſelf the larger field for diſcourſe, 
yarn loves in the fame breath, 
talks to her lap-dog or parrot, is uneaſy 
in all kinds of 1 5 
of the room: ſhe has falſe quarrels 

and feigned obligations to all the men 


df her wcquaintance; ſighis when ſhe is 


not fad, * and laughs when ſhe is not 
merry. The coquette is in particular a 


weather, and in every 


great miſtreſs of that part of oratory _ 


which is called a&ton, and indeed ſeems 
to ſpeak for no other purpoſe, but as it 
vip her an opportnnity-of ſtirring a 


mb, or varying a feature, of glancing. 


her eyes, or playing with her fan. 

As for news-mongers, politicians, 
mimics, ſtory-tellers, with other cha- 
racters of that nature, which give birth 
toloquacity, they are as commonly found 
among the men as the women; for which 
reaſon I ſhall paſs them over in filence. 


3- 


I barg often been puzzled to afſign a 


_ cauſe 
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fretentive 


always thinks. 


ſation with -a 
that be 8 her tongue was my 
| blad when ſhe. was. Ae for N : 
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vauſe why women fhculd have this ta- had not a moment's reſt all the while | 
| lent of a ready utterance in ſo much 


greater perfection than men. I have 


ſometimes fancied that they have not a 


1 their thonghts, as men have, 
ut that they are neceſſitated to ſpeak 
every thing they think; and if. ſo, it 
would perhaps furniſh a ve ſtrong ar- 
gument to the Carteſians, for the ſup- 


| Porting of their * Er E 


opinion that the fair- ſex are not alto- 
gether ſtrangers to the art of diſſembling 
and concealing their thoughts, I haye 
been forced to relinquiſh that opinion, 
and have therefore endeavoured to ſeek 


after ſome better reaſon. In order to 


it, a friend ef mine who is an excellent 


anatomiſt, has promiſed me by the farſt 
opportunity to difſe& a woman's tongue, 


and to examine whether there may nat 


be in it certain juices which render it ſo 


wonderfully voluble or flippant, or 
whether the fibres of it may not be made 

* a finer or more pliant thread, or 
whether there are not in it ſome parti- 


cular muſcles which dart it up and 


down by ſuch ſudden gl d vi- 
(Ras aa 5 whether, 5 1 the hat place 
there may not be ſame pe, > co- 
vered channels running from the head 
and the heart, to this little inſtrument 
of loquacity, and conveying into it a 
rpetual affluence of animal ſpirits, 
Nor muſt I omit the reaſon which Hu- 
dibras has given, why thoſe who can 
talk on 2 
fluency; namely, that the tongue is like 
a race-horſe, which runs the faſter the 


leſſer weight! it carries. 4 


- Which of theſe reaſons ſoever may be 


looked upon as the moſt probable, I 


think the Iriſhman's thought was very 
natural, who, after ſome hours conver- 
female orator, told her, 


er, or the faculty of ſup- | 


ſpeak with the greateſt 


the was awake. 


That ers, lent old ballad of the Wan- 


ton Wife of Bath has the an re- 


markable lines; 


I think, STE Thomas, womens tongues 


Of af pen leaves are made. 


And Ovid, though in the deſcription 
of a very barbarous circumſtance, tells 
us, that when the ton 

| female was cut out, and thrown 


upon the ground, it could not forbear 


en even in that poſture. l 


omprenſam forcipe linguam 
2 t enſe e pf 1. 


Ipſa jacet, terreque tremens immurmurat atræ; 


Utque ſatire ſolet mutilatæ cauda colubræ 

P Qlpitat—— 

— he blade had cut 

Her tongue 1heer off, cloſt to the trembling 
root: 


The mangl'd part ftill quiyer'd on the ground, | 


Murmuring with a faint imperfe found; 
And, as a ſerpent wreaths his wounded traing 


Yes panting, and n with pain. 
© CaoxaALs 


If a tongue would be talking 
mouth, what could it he done when 


it had all it's organs of ſpeech, and act . 


complices of ſound about it? I might 


here mention the ſtory of the Pippin o | 


weman, had I not ſome xeaſon to look 
Upon it as fabulous. 

I muſt confeſs I am ſo vonderfully 
charmed with the muſic of this little in- 
ſtrument, that I would by no means 


- diſcourage it. All that I aim at by this 
diſſertation is to cure it of feveral difa . 
ticular of - 


agreeable notes, and in 
thoſk little jarrings an diſſonances 
which ariſe from anger, „ 
goſſi ipings and. coquetry. In ſhort, I 
wou 

Mee won, Knee * 3 
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"HERE: are none who:deſerve fa" endeaveur to be beneficial to oeiety; 


periority over others in the eſteem  . 


d, Who do not make * 


and who upon all oceaſions which their 


e of life can adminiſter, do 
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things worthy, but heroic, 
Foundation of civil virtue is ſelf-denial; 


have placed them in conſpicuous ſtations 
of life, are indiſpenſably obliged to exert 
ſome noble inclinations for the ſervice 


: of the world, or elſe ſuch advantages 


become misfortunes, and ſhade and pri- 
vacy are a more eligible portion. Where 
opportunities and inclinations. are given 


to the ſame perſon, we ſometimes ſee 
ſablime inſtances of virtue which ſo 


dazzle our- imaginations, that we look 


"with ſcorn on all which in lower ſcenes 
of life we may ourſelves be able to prace 


tiſe. But this is a vicious way of think - 
ing; and it bears ſome ſpice of romantic 


ma dneſs, for a man to imagine that he 


muſt grow ambitious, or ſeek adventures, 
to be able to do great actions. It is in 


every man's power in the world who is 


to do 
great 


above mere poverty, not onl 


and there is no one above the neceſſities 


of life, but has opportunities of exerciſ- 
ing that noble quality, and doing as 


much as his circumſtances will bear for 
the eaſe and convenience of other men; 


and he who does more than ordinary 


men practiſe upon ſuch occaſions as 


becur in his life, deſerves the value of 
his friends as if he had done enterprizes 


which are uſually attended with the high- 


eſt glory. Men of public ſpirit differ 


rather in their circumſtances than their 
virtue; and the man who does all he can 


in a low ſtation, is more a hero than he 
Who omits any worthy action he is able 


to accompliſh in a great one, It is not 
many years ago ſince Lapirius, in wrong 
ef his cider brother, came to a great 


eſtate by gift of his father, by reaſon of 


the diſſolute behaviour of the firſt. 
porn. Shame and contrition reformed 


The life of the diſinherited youth, and he 


became as remarkable for his good qua- 
lities as formerly for his errors. Lapi- 
fius, who obſerved his brother's amend- 
ment, ſent him on a new · year 
the morning the following letter; 
- | RONOURED BROTHERs. | 
1 Incloſe to you the deeds whereb my 

father gave me this houſe and land: 


had he lived until now, he would not 


nave beſtowed it in that manner; he took 


it from the man you were, and I reſtore 


it tothe man you are. I am, Sir, your 
 $6chonats brother, and bumble ſervent, 
5 ö 5 8 Bo 3 1 « V7 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
"| Hot take a certain unfeigned pleafure in As great and exalted ſpirits undertake 
,  - Conferring benefits of one kind or other. 

"Thoſe whoſe great talents and high birth 


worthy minds in the dome 


5 day in, 


* 


/ 


the purſuit of hazardous actions for the 
8 others, at the ſame time grati- - 
ying their paſſion for glory o do 
| ſtic way of life 
deny themſelves many advantages, to 
ſatisfy a generous benevolence which 
they bear to their friends oppreſſed with 
diftrefſes and calamities. Such natures 
one may call ſtores of Providence, which 
are actuated by a ſecret celeſtial influence 
to undervalue the ordinary gratifications 
of wealth, to give 0 #. to an heart 
loaded with affliction, to fave a falling 
family, to preſerve a branch of trade in 
their neighbourhood, and give work to 
the induſtrious, preſerve the portion of 
the helpleſs infant, and raiſe the head of 
the mourning father. People whoſe 
hearts are wholly bent towards pleaſure, 
or intent upon gain, never hear of the 
noble occurrences among men of in- 
duſtry and humanity. It would look 
like a city romance, to tell them of the 
generous merchant, who the other day 
ſent this billet to an eminent trader un- 
der /difficulties to ſypport himſelf, in 
whoſe fall many viundfeds beſides him- 
ſelf had periſhed; but becauſe I think 
there 1s more ſpirit and true gallantry in 
it than in any letter I have ever read 
from Strephon to Phillis, I ſhall inſert 
it even in the mercantile honeſt flile in 
which it was ſent, Ak | 


„ 85 ps At 2 J 
1 Have heard of the caſualties which 
have involved you in extreme diſtreſs 


at this time; and knowing you to be a 


man of great good nature, induſtry, 


and probity, have reſolved to ſtand by 


Jon. Be of good cheer, the bearer 
rings with him five thouſand pounds, 
and has my order to anſwer your draw- 
ing as much more vn my-account, I 
did this in haſte, for fear I ſhould come 


too late for your relief; but you may 


value yourſelf with me to the ſum of 
fifty thouſand pounds; for I can _ 
0 


chearfully run the hazard of being 
much Jeſs rich than I am now, to ſave 


an honeft min':whom I love. Your 


friend and ſervant, W. P. 
I think there is ſomewhere in Mon- 


taigne mention made of a family bock 
wherein all the occurrences that hãppened 


from one generation of that houſe to 


another ere recorded. Were there 
ſuch a method in the families which are 
toneerned in this generoſity, it wauld bs 


' An hard taſk for the greateſt in ves 
1 - d 
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mittee ordered to look into the man 2 b 
ment of his treaſury. Among other 
things it appeared, that his majeſty 


to give, in their own, an inftance of a 


benefit better placed, or conferred with 


| a more graceful air. It has been here- 


tofore urged how barbarous and in- 


human is any unjuſt ſtep made to the 
diſadvantage of a trader; and by how 


much ſuch an act towards him is deteſt- 


able, by fo much an act of kindneſs to- 


wards him is laudable. I remember to 


have heard a bencher of the Temple tell 
a ſtory of a tradition in their houſe, 
where they had formerly a cuſtom of 
chooſing kings for ſuch a ſeaſon, and 
allowing him his expences at the charge 
of the ſociety. - One of our kings ſaid 
my friend, carried his royal inchnation 


a little too far, and there was à com- 


* 


HEN I make choice of a ſub- 
ject that has not been treated on 


by others, I throw together my reflec- 


tions on it without any order or method, 
ſo that they may appear rather in the 
looſeneſs and freedom of an eſſay, than 
in the regularity of a ſet diſcourſe. It 


laughter and ridicule in my preſent 


PN {3 4 5 * 4 0 2 1 
Man is the merrieſt ſpecies of the 
creation, all above and below him are 


ſerious. He ſees things in a different 


light from other beings, and finds his 
mirth ariſing from objects that perhaps 


cauſe ſomething like pity or diſpleaſure 


in higher natures. Laughter is indeed 
a very good counterpoiſe to the ſpleen; 


and it ſeems but reaſdnable that we 


ſhould be capable of receiving joy from 
what is no real good to us, ſince we can 
receive grief from what is no real evil. 

I have in my forty- ſeventh paper 
raiſed a ſpeculation on the notion of a 


modern philoſopher, who deicribes the 
firſt motiye of laughter to be a ſecret 


compariſon which we make between 
ourſelves, and the Lene. laugh at; 
or, in other words, that ſatisfaction 
which we receive from the opinion of 
ſome pre- eminence in ourſelyes, when 


we ſee the abſurdities of another; or 
when we reflect on any paſt abſurdities | 
of aur own. This ſeems to hold in 

 moſtrales, and we may obſerve that the 


"ſmall ſum would make me the happieſt 
man in the world. The Kola f 
royal lo! 6 gp privately inquired into 
his chara 

object of charity, ſent him the money. 
When the committee read the report, 
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walking incog. in the cloiſter, had aver- 
heard a poor man ſay to another, ſuch a 


er, and finding him a proper 


the houſe paſſed his accounts with a 


plaudife without farther examination, 
upon the recital of this article in them, 
55 1285 Lo „ 4. 
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I have read a ſermon of a conventual 
in the church of Rome, on thoſe words 


of the wiſe man, I ſaid of laughter, it 


is mad; and of mirth, what does it?“ 


5 b rr which he laid it down as a point 
is after this manner that I ſhall conſider of d 


octrine, that laughter was the effect 


of original ſin, and that Adam could 
not laugh before the fall. Jr gies 
Laughter, while it laſts, ſlackens and 
unbraces the mind, weakens the facul- 
ties, and cauſes a kind of remiſſneſs and 


diflolution in all the powers of the ſoul x 


and thus far may it be looked upon as 3 


weakneſs in the compoſition of human 
nature. But if we conſider the frequent 
reliefs we receive from it, and how often 
it breaks the gloom which is apt to de- 
preſs the mind and damp our ſpirits, 
with tranſient unexpected gleams of joy, 


one would take care not to grow too 


wiſe for ſo great a pleaſure of lite, 
The talent of turning men into xidi- 
cule, and expoling to laughter thoſe one 


converſes with, is the qualification of 


little ungenerous tempers. A you 


man with this caft of mind cuts himſalf 

off from all manner of improvement. 
Every one has his flaws and weakneſſes; - 
nay, the greateſt blemiſhes are often · 


found in the moſt ſhining characters: 
but what an abſurd thing is it to paſs 
over all the valuable parts of a man, 


and fix our attention on his infirmities ! 
| 9285 _ 


his - 


vaineſt part of mankind are the moſt 5 
addicted to this paſſion. a 
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' -2o obſerve. his imperſections more than 
His virtues ! and to make uſe of him for 
the ſport of others, rather than for our 


own improvement! 


3 


perſons the moſt accompliſhed in ridicule 
axe thoſe who are very ſhrewd-at hitting 
s blot, without exerting any thing ma- 
ſterly in themſelves. As there are many 
eminent crities who never writ a good 


We therefore very often find, that but | 9 * 1 
and degraded, it is done belt in dog- ; 
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Heroio verſe; like that of the Diſpenſarx; 


or in doggerel, like that of Hudibras. 


I. think. where the low character is to he 


raiſed, the heroic is the proper meaſure; 


but when an hero is to be pulled down 


If Hudibras had been ſet out with'as 


much wit and humour in heroic. verſe 
as he is in doggerel, he would have 


Ine, there are many admirable buffoons 


that animadvert upon every ſingle defect 
in another, without ever diſcovering the 
Jeaſt beauty of their own. By this 
means, theſe unlucky little wits often 


made a much more agreeable figure than 


he does; though the generality of his 


gain reputation in the eſteem of vulgar 


ninds, and raiſe themſelves above per- 
ſons of much more laudable characters. 
If the talent of ridicule were employ- 
Nd d to laugh men out of vice and folly, 
it might be of ſome uſe to the world; 
but inſtead of this, we find that it is 
generally made uſe of to laugh men out 
of virtue and good-ſenſe, by attacking 
every. thing that is ſolemn and ſerious, 
decent and praiſe-worthy in human life. 


readers are ſo wonderfully pleaſed with 
the double rhimes, that i do not expect 
many will be of my opinion in this par- 
ticular, . 1 
I ſhall conclude this eſſay upon laug- 
ter with obſerving, that the metaphor of 


laughing, applied to fields and meadows 


We may obſerve, that in the firſt 


ages of the world, when the great ſouls 
and maſter- pieces of human nature were 
produced, men ſhined by a noble ſim- 
plicity of behaviour, and were ſtrangers 
to thoſe little embelliſhments which are 
ſo faſhionable in our preſent converſa- 
tion. And it is very remarkable, that 


notwithſtanding we fall ſhort at preſent 


of the ancients in poetry, painting, ora- 
mk wow” iu and all the 


* 


tor y, hiſtory, 


noble arts and ſciences which depend 


more upon genius than experience, we 
exceed them as much in doggrel, hu- 
mour, burleſque, and all the trivial arts 
of ridicule. We meet with more rail - 


leryamong the moderns, but more good- 


ſenſe among the ancients. 
The two great branches of ridicule 
in writing are comedy and burleſque. 


The firſt ridicules perſons by drawing 


rem in their 
. other by drawing them quite unlike 
_ themſelves. Burleſque js therefore of 
two kinds; the firſt repreſents mean 
; perſons in the accoutrements of heroeg, 
dhe other deſcribes great perſons acting 
. and ſpeaking like t 


proper characters, the 


when they are in flower, or to trees 
when they are in bloſſom, runs through 
all languages; which I have not obſerv- 
ed of any. other metaphor, excepting 
that of fire and burning when they are 
applied to love. This ſhews that we 
naturally regard laughter, as what is in 
itſelf both amiable and beautifut. Por 
this reaſon likewiſe Venus has gained 
the title of @:ocidng, the laughter-lov- 
ing dame, as Waller has tranſlated it, 
and is repreſented by Horace as the 
goddeſs who delights in laughter. Mil- 
ton, in a joyous aſſembly. of imagmary 
perſons, has given us a very poetical 
figure of laughter. His whole band. of 
mirth is ſo finely deſcribed, that I ſhall 
{et down the paffage at length, 
But eome, thou ſs fair and free, 
Levon dee mar back e ' 
And by men, heart-eaſing mirth, 
Whom lovely Venys at a birth, - 
With two ſiſter graces more 
To ivy>crowned Bacchus bores 
Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jeſt and youthful jollity, ON. 

ies, 8 . 

less, 


Quips and cranks, and wanton w 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed ſmi 
'Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 

And love to live in dimple ſleek : 


Sport that wrinkled care derides, 


baſeſt among the 


ople. Don Quixote is an inſtance of 
The firſt, and Mein gods, of the ſe- 


Lond. It is a diſpute among the critieg, 
whether. burle 


— 1 


ſque poetry runs belt in 


And Laughter bo[ding both his de. 
Come, and trip it, as you go, 

On the light fantaſtic too; 

And in thy right-hand lead with thee _ 
The mountain nymph, ſweet Libertyz-* '. 
And it I give thee honout dug. 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To live with her, and live with thee, 


In upreproyed pleaſures free. 
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- YET HEAR WHAT THY UNSEILFUL FRIEND CAN SAT, -- 


Hon. Er. 2vII. IIS. . VER. 3. 


- 


£8 IF ONE-BEIND PRETENDS TO SHEW THE WAY; 
YET SEX A-WHILE, IF WHAT IS FAIRLY SHOWN 


BL GOOD, AND SUCH AS YOU MAY MAKE YOUR OWN. 


MR. SPECTATOR, FL ND SEAL 
O fee the nature of my requeſt by 
che Latin motto which 1 addreſs to 
you. I am very ſenſible I ought not to 
uſe many words to Yous who are one of 
but few; but the following piece, as it 
relates to fpeculation in propriety of 
ſpeech, being a curioſity in it's kind, 
begs your patience. It was found in a 
poetical virtuoſo's cloſet among his rari- 
ties; and ſince the ſeveral treatiſes of 
thumbs, ears, and nofes, have obliged 
the world, this of eyes is at your ſer- 
vice. 1 
- The firſt eye of conſequence, under 
the inviſible Author of all, is the viſible 


luminary of the univerſe. This glo- 


rious ſpectator is ſaid never to open his 


eyes at his riſing in the morning, with- 


out having a whole kingdom of adorers 
in Perfianſilk waiting at his levee. Mil- 
| Bons of creatures derive their fight from 

this original, who, beſides his being the 
great director of optics, is the ſureſt teſt 
Whether eyes be of the ſame ſpecies with 
that of an eagle, or that of an owl: the 


one he emboldens with a manly. affur- 
ance to look, ſpeak, act, or plead, be- 


Fore the faces of a numerous affembly; 
the other he dazzles out of countenance 
Into a ſheepiſh dejectedneſs. The ſun- 
proof eye dares lead up a dance in a full 

- court; and without blinking at the luſtre 
bf beauty, can diſtribute an eye of pro- 
per complaiſance to a room crouded with 
company, each of which deſerves par- 


_ ticular regard: while the other ſneaks” 


from converſation, like a fearful debtor, 
. who never dares to look out, but when 
he can ſee nobody, and nobody him. 


The next inſtance of optics is the fa- 


mous Argus, Who, to ſpeak the lan- 


. Fun e of Cambridge, was one of an 


_ Hundred; and being uſed as a fp» in the 
ö affairs of jealouſy, was obliged to have 


aſpect takes it's name fron 
of a ſharp piercing nature from the hawk, 
thoſe of an amorous roguiſh look de- 
rive their title even from the ſheep, and 

we ſay ſuch an one has a ſheep's eye, 


Carrcn., 


Al hin eyes idee hin We 


account of the particular colours, caſts, 


and turns, of this body of eyes; but as 


he was pimp for his miftreſs Juno, it is 


_ probable he uſed all the modern leers, - 


fly glances, and other ocular activities, 


to ſerve his purpoſe. . Some look upon 
him as the then king at arms to the hea- 
theniſh deities; and make no more of his 


eyes than ſo many ſpangles of his he- 
rald's coat. „„ 
The next upon the optic lift is old 
Janus, who ſtood in a double-ſighted 
capacity, like a perſon Ss 


a ſort of retroſpective caſt at one view. 


Copies of this double · faced way are not 
yet out of faſhion with many profeſſions, 


and the ingenious artiſts pretend to keep 
up this ſpecies by double-headed canes 


this Ity, except in the emblematical 
way of a wiſe general having an-eye-to 
both front and rear, or a pious. man 
taking a review and proſpect of his paſt 
and future ſtate at the ſame time. 
1 I muſt own, that the names, colours, 
qualities, and turns of eyes, vary almoſt 
in every head; for, not to mention the 
common appellations of the black, the 


blue, the white, the gray, and the like | 
the molt remarkable are thoſe that bor- 


row their titles from animals, by virtue 
of ſome particular quality of reſemblance 
they bear to the eyes of the reſpective 
creatures; as that of a greedy rapacious 
m the cat, that 


not ſo much to denote the mnocence as 
the ſimple ſlyneſs of the caſt: nor is this 


_ metaphorical -inoculation a modern in- 


vention, for we find Homer taking the 


freedom 


laced betdvixt 
two oppoſite looking - glaiſes, and ſo tool 
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and ſpoons; but there is no mark of - 
fene 
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FE Vis to place the eye of an ox, bull, | 


or cow, in one of his principal goddeſſes, 

dy that frequent expreſſion of 

| Boles wern N Ms 
The ox-ey'd venerable Juno. 

| Now as to the peculiar qualities of 

the eye, that fine part of our conſtitu- 


tion ſeems as much the reception and ' f, 


ſeat of our paſſions, appetites, and in- 


clinations, as the mind itſelf; and at leaſt 


it is as the outward pertal to introduce 
them te the houſe within, or rather the 


of heteroptics, as all 
religion are ranked under the general 


SR. 


common thorough-fare to let our affec- 


tions paſs in and out. Love, anger, 

ide, and avarice, all viſibly move in 
thoſe little orbs. I know a young lady 
that cannot tee a certain gentleman ral 


by without ſhewing a ſecret deſire of 


ſeeing him again by a dance in her eye- 
balls; nay, ſhe cannot for the heart of 
her help looking half a ftreet's length 
after any man in a gay dreſs. You can- 
not behold a covetous ſpirit walk by a 
| Sold{mith's hop without caſting a wiſh- 

ful eye at the heaps upon the counter. 
Does not a — perſon ſhew the 


A 


temper of his ſoul in the ſupercilious 
roll of his eye? and how frequently in 


the height of paſſion does that moving 
picture in our head ſtart and ſtare, ga- 
ther a redneſs and quick flaſhes of fake. 
ning, and makes all it's humours ſparkle 
with fire, as Virgil finely deſcribes it. 
—AAaentis ab ore 


Scintillæ abſiſtunt: oculis micat &cribus Enis. 
| N. XIts VER» 101. 
rom his wide noftrils flies 
A fiery ſtream, and ſparkles from his eyes. 
. | Da vox. 


As for the various turns of the eye- 
fight, ſuch as the voluntary or involun- 
tary, the half or the whole leer, I ſhall 
not enter into a very particular account 
of them, but let me obſerve, that oblique 
viſion, when natural, was anciently the 


mark of bewitchery and magical faſei- 


nation, and to this day it is a malignant 


Ill look; but when it is forced and af- 
feed, it carries a wanton. deſign, and 
in play-houſes, and other public places, 
this ocular intimation is often an aſkg- 


nation for bad practices: but this irre- 


gularity in viſion, together with ſuch 
enormities as tipping 
Sum 

{thin 


= 


e wink, the cir- 
tive roll, the fide-peep through a 
hood er fan, muſt be put in the clais 


place, or modeſty. 


it ſhall not be 
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wrong notions of 


— 


name of heterodox. All the pernicious 


f N of ſight ate move immedi- 
ately under the direction of a Spectator; | 


and I hope { 
againſt the miſchiefs which are l 
done by killing eyes, in which you wi 


highly oblige your wounded unknown 
T. B. 5 


riend, Þ: 
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MR. SPECTATOR, 


| you profeſſed in ſeveral papers your 
particular endeavours in the province 
of Spectator, to correct the offence com- _ 


mitted by ſtarers who diſturb whole aſ- 
ſemblies without any regard to time, 
ou complained alſo 
that a ſtarer is not uſually a a to 
be convinced by the reaſon of the thing, 
nor ſo eaſily rebuked, as to amend by 


admonitions. I thought therefore fit to 
acquaint you with a convenient me- 


6 LH 


ou will arm your readers 


: 
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chanical way, which may eaſily prevent 


or correct ſtaring, by an optical contrir- 


ance. of new perſpective glaſſes, ſhort 
and commodious like opera- glaſſes, fit 
for ſnort - ſighted people as well as others, 
theſe glaſſes making the objects appear, 
either as they are ſeen by the naked eye, 
or more diſtinct, though ſomewhat leſs 
than fe, or bigger and nearer. A per- 
ſon may, by the help of this invention, 
take à view of another without the im- 
pertinence of ſtaring; at the ſame time 

oſſible to know whom 
} at. One may 


or what he is lookin 


look towards his right or left hand, 


when he is 4 to look forwards: 
this is ſet forth at large in the 8 
ropoſals for the ſale of theſe glaſſes, to 


be had at Mr. Dillon's in Long Acre, 


next door to the White Hart. Now, 
Sir, as your Spectator has oclliched 
the publiſhing of this inveation for the 
benefit of modeſt ſpectators, the inventor 
deſires your admonitions concerning the 
decent uſe of it; and hopes, by your 
recommendation, that for the future 


* 


beauty may be beheld without the tor- 


ture and confugon which it ſuffers from 


the inſolence of ſtarers. By this means 


* 45 


you will relieve the innocent from an 


inſult which there is no law to puniſh, | 
it is a greater offence than many : 


though 
which are within the cognizance of julſ- 
tice. 1 am, Sir, your moſt humble 
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2 country, a 
don. My. good friend Sir | a — 
them out of 


his head or go to 5 for ae the 66 


Cages 


Range a Fl Lt i 
the Kurs of. the fields and 
871 lately receiyed a letter 

ery odd felloꝝ upon this ſub- 
ject, whichT thall leave with my reader 
| without ayin Ms Wi yam ink 1 


woods. 
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sis, 8 

Am 2 man 195 1 40 WER — 
would willingly turn my head to any 
thing for an Ki livelihood. IT have 
| invented ſeveral projects for raiſing many 


millions of money without — 


the ſubject, but I cannot get the parlia- 
ment to liſten to me, who look upon 
me, for ſogth, as a ee Ne a prqjector; 


0 that deſparing to enrich either my 


25 being well qualified for this 


procure me a hand ſome ſubſiſtence, if 


elf or my country by this public ſpirit- 

| ednet „I would make ſome prop rel * 
you relating to a deſign Whic 

very much at heart, and aden — 


you will be pleaſed to recommend it to 
the cities of London and Weſtminſte 

The poſt I. would aim at, is to b 
comptre 9 955 e ondon cries, 
Which are at preſent under no manner 
of rules or diſeipline- 1 think I, am. 
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ungs, of 


ing fp pak . 2.5 ſtrong 


a Ei 2 5 lt 100 all 0 the e gag 


iſh opp and: manu factures, and . Some of 


à competent Gill in mu. 
The cxies of ndon may be divided 
into vocal and inſtrumental. As for the 


latter, they are at preſent under a very 


5 2 diſorder. 


A freeman of London 
as the privilege of diſturbing a hole 
ſtreet ee e, an hour together; rs the 


run b erzenär. Br 
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e- to their reſpectiye wares; 
eare in 1 . that thoſe may 1 
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5 ao 5 — has indeed lamething mu- 


in the liberties. 1 would therefore pro- 
poles: that no tof this nature 


| bac be gag! ule of, wich 1 a <a 


not tuned, and . after ha 


1 * E. 4 15 
local eries . A ouch 8 


tent, and indeed ſo full of i incongraities 


and barbariſms,, that we appear l diſe 
trated city to foreigner $5, Ub do, not 


comprehend the meaning of ſuch enon - 
i general a 


mous ee | 79 5 18 


2 times in delt 
n the loweſt; note G 5 e 

ſame e mi made on = 
retailers. of ane „not to mention” 
broken glaſſes ar driek duſt. In 999 
therefore, and the like cales, it thould. 
be my care to ſweeten and mellow. th 
voices of theſe; itinerant tradeſmen, en 
fore they make their appearangè in our. 
ad; hoe 
to. take 


make the noife who have the lea 
to ſell, v Toes is very obſervable in tt 
venders of card-matches;:.to e 
cannot but apply the ald Proverb. « 
Much cry, but little wool.” ene. utes 
theſe laſt· mentioned 
eians are ſo very loudin he ſale of the! 
trifling mann 1 that an honeſt 
lepetic gentieman acquaint 
5 with vne ef Wen * 


come into tlie ſtreet where he lived; but 


what was ibe effect of this contract? 


Why, the whale tribe af-card-match- - TOS 
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It is other great Uuperkerton; in our 


London cries, that there is no juſt time 
ur news | 


or meaſure obſerved in them. 
ſhould indeed be Fur in a very 
quick time, becauſe it is a commodi 
5 will not keep cold. Tt ould not, 
bhoweve er, be cri: 
tation as fire: yet this is gener y the 
= bleu battle alarms the town 


|, From dé end té another in am inſfant. 


Bvery motion of the French ispubliftied | 
n awould'think- 
die eben were at our gates: This 
== would ta on dnt wx 
in ſuch a manner, * ere 

de ſome ditinction made between the 

© ſpreading of a victory, 4 march, or an 
ment, a Dutch; Portugal, or a 
ail. Nor muſt I omit under 
thoſe excetfive Harms with _ 
ieh ſeveral boiſterous ruſtiks infſeſt 
our rette in turnip+-feafon'; and which 
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1 This rabRn x 


the tradiczondd, cries of their forefathers, 
- have inventedpartioujanfongs and tunes 
'of pays own: ſuch'as was, not many 7 
ears ſince, the -man, common! 
Jed! Is the ol 7-Moll: 4 
Putf; and ſuch as is at this day the 
powder and' waſh-balls, who, 
if 1 am ri ight informed, goes under the 
name of er- Watt. 
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I muſt not here omit. one 

abſurdity uhickrune chrou 

voeiferoùs generation, and ich ren- 
ders their cries very often not only in- 
commodions, But altogether uſeleſs to 
the public; E mean; / that idle aceom- 
pliſhment which they alt of them aim at, 
of erying ſo as not to be under 

or no they have learned this 
from ſeyeral of our affected Angers, I 
Au not take upon me to fayj but moſt 
pl: now the wares 


ITED e bee 
their at 1 


e 5 eee, 
t 1 wou 

1 W 2 - 
We. owns over theſe pub- 
Ke eries, . lift 


Ruß their P in our ſtrerts; that have 
nor tunable throats, and are not on! 


| | . ae of the crowd, 


the rat of eoxches, bur alſo t 
Ene n de — Mi kein 
apt 5 emoſt diftin 

le ſounds. I do therefore hum- 
recommend my ſelf us a perſon right- 
Iy qualrfied . is poſt; and ff meet 
with Rtting ent, Mall com- 
nrutmiete . e roje& which 1 
Have by, Sarma, 0 les conduce 
2 the mo ft e Lan, 
Ke. 2 4 rn Crorerr. 
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As it is natural ts have a fondneſs for what has coſt us much time _ 4 

1 and attention to produce, I hope your Grace will forgive and 
endeavour to preſerve eee ohlixion, .by-affixing to it your | © 
JJ TO oe pero e We of, pd pn, 
I ſhall not here pteſumt td mention the illuſtrious paſſages of your 
3 are celebrated by the py a, e have been 5 %% 

_ jc of che moſt, ſublime pens; but if I could convey you to my - i 
> in Mi e IE FE d deſcribe the ſtature, he bebavigur. and © 25 1 
afpect of the Duke of Marlborough, I queſtion not but it would fill _ 
the reader with more agreeable- images, and give him a more delight= * © 
ful entertainment than what can be found in the following, or aux 
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One cannot, indeed, without offence to yourſelf, obſerve, that c 
excel the reſt of mankind in the leaſt, as well as the greateſt endow- 
ments. Nor werfe it a circumſtance to be mention Fit the graces 
and attractions of your perſon were not the only pre- eminence you 

, have above others, which is left, almoſt, unoblerved by greater 
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JJ%%%%% en pd gt oe Caen” ag 2 OR I Aer . da | 
Vet how pleaſing would it be to thoſe who ſhall: read the ſurpriſing 
revolutions in your ſtory, to be made acquainted with your ordinarx Þ| 
life and deportment ? How pleafiny would it be to hear that the ſame 1 
man, who had carried fire and ſword into the countries of all that 
had oppoſed the cauſe of liberty, and ſtruck a- terror into the armies - 
of France, had, in «he midlt of his high ſtation, a behaviour as l 
gentle as is uſyal in the firſt ſteps towards greatneſs! And if it were 
_ Poſſible to expreſs that eaſy grandeur, which did at once perſuade 
and command; it would appear as clearly to thoſe to come, as it does =: 
to his contemporaries, that all the great events which were brought + 
to paſs under the conduct of ſo well-governed a ſpirit, were the - 
1 bleſ gs of heaven upon wiſdom add valour ; and all whieh ſeem ad- 
xerſe fell out by divine permiſſion, which we are not to ſearch into. 
Lou have paſſed that year of life wherein the moſt able and for- 
tunate captain, before your time, declared he had lived enough both 
| to nature and to glory; and your Grace may make that reflection 
with much more juſtice. He ſpoke it after he had arrived at empire 
by an uſurpation upon thoſe whom he had enſlaved ; but the Prince k 
Mindleheim may rejoice in a ſovereignty which was the gift of him 
' Fhoſe dominious he had preſer ret. 
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we way congratulate your Grace not only upon your high atchjeve=- 
up wents, bur likewiſe upon the happy expiration'of your command, by _ 


T _- - which your glory is put out of the power of fortune: and when your 
perſon, ſhall be {o too, that the Author and. Diſpoſer of all thin 
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Mk. SPECTATOR, | ET e 
Am very ſorry to find by your diſ- 
| 1 courſe u W that Kees 

_ pot thoroughly ſtudied the nature and 
force of that part of a beauteous face. 

Had you ever been in love; you, would 

have ſaid ten thouſand things, which it 

ems did not occur to you: do but re- 
fleet upon the- nonſenſe it, makes men 


O34 Fu af 
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5 = talk, the flames which. it is laid to kin- 
ale the tranfport.it raiſes; the dejection 


it cauſes in the braveſt men; and if you 
do believe thoſe things are expreſſed to 
dn extravaganct, yet you will own, that 
te influence of it is very głeat which 
moves men to that extravagance. Cer- 
tain it is, that the whole ſtrength of the 
mind is ſometimes ſeated there; that a 
kind look imparts all, that a year's diſ- 
- eourſe could give you,” in one moment. 
What matters it what the ſays to you 
See how ſhe looks, is the language of 
all who know what love is. When the 
winch je thus ſummed up and expreſſeg 
ma glance, did you never oblerve a 
ſudden joy ariſe in the countenance of a 
lover Did you never ſee the attendance 
of years paid, over · paid, in an inſtant? 
Tou a SpeQator, and not know that the 
intelligence of affeQtion is cart ĩed on by 
, the eye only; that good- breeding has 
made the tongue falſify the heart, and 
aft a part of continual conſtraint; while 
nature has preſerved the eyes to heſelf, 
that ſue may not be diſguiſed or miſre. 
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hand, and ay-—* 1 do, with a! 0 
ing air, to the man ſhe is obliged bx 
cruel parents to take for mercenary rea- 
but at the ſame time ſhe-cannot _ 
look as if ſhe loved; her eye is fall of 
forrow, and rejuRtance fits in a tears | 
while the offering of the ſacrifice is per- 
formed in what we call the marriage 
ceremony. Do you never go to plays? 
Cannot you diftipguiſh between the eyes _ 
of thoſe who go to ſee, from thoſe who 
come to be ſeen? I am a woman turned Rigel 
of thirty, and am on. the obſervation, 
little; therefore if you or you cory- 5 
ſpondent had conſulted me in your diſ-. 
courſe on the eye, I could have told you 
that the eye of 2e try Gily's 08 
ful while it looks negligent ; ſhe looks 
— her without the help of the glaſſes 
you. ſpeak of, and yet ſeems to be em- 
2957 on objects directly before her. 
his eye | 
nid an a Taddens 28 IO Te c 
another thing, turns all it's charms | 
againſt an ogler. ' The eye of Luſitania | | 
is an inſtrument of premeditated mur- 
der; but the deſign being viſible, de- 
ſtroys the execution of it ; and with — 
much more beauty than that of Leono-* _ 
ra, it is. not half ſo miſchievous. There 
is a brave ſoldier's daughter in town 
that by her eye has been the death of 
more than ever her father made py Se 2 5 
ore him. A beautiful eye makes lence - 
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This, Sir, is a k 
can be no deceit, nor can a ſkilful ob- 


nest make you a 


| heard many eminent 3 in mytime, 
as well as other eloquent ſpeakers of 


both univerſities, yet I agree with you, 


wes 
r 
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eloquent, à kind eye makes contradic- 


tion an affent, an enraged eye makes 
"beauty deformed. This little member 
_ = * gives life to every other part about us; 

And I believe the ſtory of Argus implies ' 
no more than that the eye is in every 


part; that is to ſay, every other part 
would be mutilated, were not it's farce 


© - repreſented more by the. eye than even 


by itſelf. But this is heathen Greek to 
thoſe who have not eonverſedby glances, 
language in which chere 


ſerver be impoſed upon by looks even 


among politicians and ceurtiers. If 
.you do me the honour to print this 


among your ſpeculations, I ſhal} in m 


ry, by tranllating all the looks of the 


next aſſembly of ladies and gentlemen 
into words, to adorn fome future paper. 


I am; Si, your faithful friend, 
> *MARY- HEARTFBEE., 


* DEAR MR, SPECTATOR, 


very ſcandalous Hfe, and waſtes away 
his body and fortune in debaiicheries z 


Y * 


and is immoveable to all the arguments 


1 tan urge to him. I would gladly 


know whether in ſome caſes a cudgel 
may not be allowed as a goed figure of 
Ay arid whether it may not be law- 


uled by a female orutor. Your 


kumble fervant, | 


 - - Banparg CRABTREE, 
OUGH.I am a prattitioner in the 
law of ſome ſtanding, and have 


that women are better qualified to ſue- 
ceed in orator̃y than the men, and be- 


lieve this is to be reſdlved into natural 


cauſes. You have mentioned only the 


Wenn of their ee; wur dae 


— N J 


8 


preſent of ſeeret hiſto- 


— 


periodical fits about the time o the ſub- 


THE SPECTATOR. „ 
vou think of the fileht flattery of their 


pretty faces, and the perfuafron-which 


even an inſipid diſcourſe carries with it 
when. flowing from beautiful Tips, to 


thing? It is certain too, that they are 


. which it would be cruel to deny any 


N poſſeſſed of : ſome ſprings of rhetoric - 


which men want, ſuch as tears, fainti 
fits, and the like, which I have ſeen 


employed upon occaſion with good fuc- 


ceſs; Yau mult nod Tam a plain man, 


an love mymoney a yet I have a ſpouſe 


who is ſo great an orator in this way, 
that ſhe draws from me what ſums ſhe 


pleaſes. Every room in my houſe is» 
Furniſhed with trophies of her eloquence, _ 


rich cabinets, piles of china, Japan 


ſcxeens, and ooſtly jars; andif maven 
you 


"to come 'ints my great *partour, 


* 


would fancy yourſelf in an India ware- 
houſe + behdes this, ſhe keepsia ſquirrel, 


and I am doubly taxed to pay for the 
china he breaks. She is ſeized with 


{criptions to a new opera,and is drowned 
in tears after having ſeen any woman 
there in finer clothes than herſelf : theſe 


are arts of perſuaſion purely feminine, 


and which a tender heart cannot reſiſt. 
What I would therefore deſie of you is, 
to prevail with | your friend who has 
Tage to diſſect a female tongue, that 

e wonld at the fame time give us the 


anatomy of a female eye, and explain 


the ſprings and ſluices which feed it 
with fach-ready ſupplies of moiſture 3 
and likewiſe ſhew'by what means, if 
poſſible, they may be ſtopped at a rea- 
ſonable expence t or indeed, ſinee there 
is ſomething ſo moving in the very 


image of -weeping beauty, it would be 


* 


worthy. his art to provide, that theſe 


eloquent drops may no more be laviſhed 
on trifles, or a W as ſervnnts to 
their way ward wills 3 ꝓut referved for 
ſerious 'vecahons in life, to adorn ge · 
nergus pity, — or al fo or- 


* 
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„ os MY PATIBNCE, AND I 
. WHEN WORKS. ARE CENSUR'D, 


Fg HERE is nothing which more de- 
A+ notes-2a great mind, than the ab- 
horrence of envy and detraction. This 

| {on reigns more among bad poets 
0 than among any other {et of men. 
| As there are. none more ambitious of 
fame than thoſe ho are converſant in 
E it is very natural for ſuch as 
ave not ſucceeded in it to deprec late the 
works of thoſe who have. For ſince 
they cannot raiſe themſelves to the re- 
putation of their fellow- writers, they 
muſt endeavour to ſink it to their own 
pitch, if they would ſtiH keep themſelves 
upon à level with them. 
The greateſt wits that ever were 
produced in one age, lived together 
in fo good an underſtanding; and cele- 
brated one another with ſo much gene- 
roſity, that each of them receives an ad- 
ditional luſtre from his contemporaries; 
and is more famous for having lived 
with men of ſo extraordinary a genius, 
than if he had —— von- 
der of the age. I need not tell my 
reader, that I here point at the reign of 
Auguſtus, .and T believe he will be of 
my opinion, that neither Virgil nor Ho- 


1 „ 1 
— 


tation in the world, had they not been 
the friends and admirers of each other. 
Indeed all the great writers of that age, 
for whom ſingly we have fo great an 

_ eſteem, ſtand up together as vouchers 
for one another's. reputation. But at 


e. he tame time that Virgil was celebrated 
r- bY Gallus, Propertius, Horace, Varius, 
42 Tucca, and Ovid, we know that Ba- 
0 n and Mzvius were his declared foes 
5 and cafumniators. e 
In our on country a man ſeldom fets 
up for a poet, without attacking the re- 
putation of all his brothers in the art. 
The ignorance of the moderns, the ſerib- 

be} blers of the age, the decay of poetry, 
„ re the topics of detraction, with which 
255 he makes his entrance into the world ; 
I. but how much more noble is the fame 


that is built on candour and ingenuity, 
according tothoſe beautiful lines of Sir 


\ 
8 


Tn sbrer Aron. 


race would have gained ſo great a repu- 
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But whither am 1 firay's? I need not raiſe 


Trophies to-thee from other men's: di * 


Nor is thy fame on leficr ruins built, 


Nor needs thy juſter title the foul guilt | 
Of eaſtern kin. 8, who, to-ſecure their. rrign, 


Muß have their brothers, ſons; and Kindred 


— 17 


| Lai ſorry to find hat an author, who 
is very juſtly eſteemed among the beſt 


| Judges, has admitted ſome ftrokes of 


this nature into a- very fine poem; I 


mean the Art of Criticiſm, which wag - 


publiſhed ſome months ſince, and is 3 
maſter- piece in it's kind. The obſerva- 
tions follow one another 'like thoſe in 


Horace's Art of Poetry, without that 
methodical regularity.which would have 
been requiſite in a proſe author. The: 

are ſome of them uncommon, but ſuch 


as the reader muſt aſſent to, when he 


ſees them explained with that . . 


and perſpicuity in which they are Jeli- 


vered. As for thoſe which are the moſt- 


known, and the moſt received, they are 
prank in ſo beautiful a light, and il- 


they have in them all the graces' of no- 
velty, and make the reader, who was 
before acquainted with them, ſtill more 
convinced of their truth and folidity. 


And here give me leave to mention 


what Monſieur Boileau has fo very well 


enlarged upon in the preface to his 


works, that wit and fine writing do not 


conſiſt ſo much in advancing things that 


are new, as in giving things that are 
known an agreeable turn. It is im- 


poſſible for us, who Jive inthe later ages 
of the world, to make obſervations in 

criticiſm, morality, or in any art or 
ſcience, which have not been tonched © 


upon by others. We have little elſe 


left us, but to repreſent the common 
. ſenſe of mankind in more ftrong, more 


beautiful, or more uncommon. lights. 
If a reader examines Horace's Art of 
Poetry, he will find but very few pre- 


cepts 


"TI, 


John Denham, in his poem an Fletcker's " rs. 


trated with ſuch apt alluſions, that 
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s in it; which hemay not 19 906 with 
in Ariſtotle, and which were not com- 
monly known by all the ports! of the 
Augultan age. His way of exprefling 
and applying them, not his invention of 
, is what we are chiefly to admire. 
For this realon I think there is no- 
thing in the world ſo tireſome as 
works of thoſe critics who write in a 
3 dogmatic way, without either 
genius, or imagination. I 
the — would ſee how the beſt of 
the Latin critics writ, he may find their 
manner very beautifully deſcribed in the 
characters of Horace, Petronius, Quin- 
| tilian, and Longinus, as they are drawn 
in the eſſay of which I am now ſpeaking. | 
Since I have mentioned Longinus,who 
in his reflections has given us the ſame 
kind of ſuablime, which he obſerves in 
the ſcveral paſſages that occaſioned them; 


I cannot but take notice, that our Eng- | 


liſh author has after the fame manner 
exemplified ſeveral of bis recepts in the 
very precepts themſelves. 1 ſhall produce 
two or three inſtances of his kind. 
Speaking of the inſipid ſmoothnels 
which ſame readers are ſo much in love 
with, he has the following verſes. 


Theſe cat ſyllables alone require, = 
"Tho' oft the ear the open vowels tire, 
While expletives their feeble aid do join, 
| And ten low wore oft creep! in one dall line. 


3 


The gaping of the vowels in the 
ſecond line, the expletive do in the third, 
and the ten monoſyllables in the fourth, 
give ſuch a beauty to this paſſage, as 
would have been: very much admired in 
an ancient poet. The reader may ob- 
ſerve the tollowing lines in the ſame 
view 1 
A needleſs Cade ents the has - 
'That like a woungen ſnake 29 0 it's a 
length aleng. 
And afterwards, 


is not enough no harſhneſs gives W N 
The found muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. 
Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the ſmooth ſtream i in ſmodther numbers 
5 flows ; 

But when wud ſurges ſh the ſounding ſhore; 


N e won N ſhould Bice pag tore. 


x 
1, 


rent roar, 29 RE. 


"y 


THE. errerA Ton. 
When Ajax alives fome rocks oats 


to throw, 


The Slay n. words move 


Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
F lies o*cr th ares corny tid ys along 
e main. 


The beautiful diffich upon 55 in 
the foregoing lines, puts me im mind of a 
deſcription in Homer's Odyſſey, whic 


none of the critics have taken notice of. 


It is where Siſyphus is repreſented lift- 
ing his ſtone up the hill, which is no 
ſooner carried to the top of it, but it 
immediately tumbles to the bottom. 
Fhis double motion of the flonie is ad- 
mirably deſcribed in the numbers of 
theſe verſes ;- as in the four finſt it is 


' heaved up by ſeveral Spondees inter- 


mixed with proper breathing places, and 
at laſt trundles down ina continual Rag 
of Daktyls. „ | 
Kult Auge dot, pip * a, 
Acta facial chf io a pepoTigco uy. en 


Hos 6 {ey npnoprrros Xegoly rt woe xe, 
Aden ho wheoxe wort Moor, GAN CagpENNG _ 


"Axon U gerd lei, rr roc! Jaot Kraradg, | 
ang uf Wet Ende un M5 area, f 
Odyſſ. 1. IF, 


I REA: d my eye, nds AS 1 turn'd ſurvey d 


A mournful viſion ! the Siſyphian ſhade: 


With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, 


Ur the high hill ne à huge round 


ſtone: 


The huge round dane, reſulting -with 4 


bound, 5 
Thunders Imporvous. down, and ſmokes 2. 
> the N | 
Por E. 


It wonld;be endleſs to quote verſes 
ourof Virgil which have this particular 
kind of beauty in the numbers; but 1 


may take an occaſion in a future paper 


to ſhew ſeveral of them which have 
eſcaped the obſervation of others. 
I cannot conchide this paper without 


taking notice that we have three poems 


in our tongue, which are of the ſame 
nature, andeach of them a maſter-piece 
in it's kind; the eſſay on tranſſated verſe, 


the effay on the art of . we 1 10 


— 


eſſay upon criticiſm, 
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ON LOVE OF VIRTUE REVERENCE ATTENDS, _ : 
' BUT SENSUAL PLEASURE IN OUR RUIN ENDS. 


the generality of the world, Iam troubled 
none more than a certain levity of 


thought, which many young women of 
quality have entertained, to the hazard 


of their characters, and the certain mis- 


following letters may beſt repreſent the 
faults I would now point at, and the 
anſwer to-it the temper of mind in a 
contrary character. Do 
MY DEAR RARRIOT, „ 
I F thou art ſhe, but oh how fallen, 
how changed, what an apoſtate! How 


loft to all that is gay and agreeable! To 


be married I find is to be buried alive; 


I cannot conceive it more difmal to be 


ſhut up in a vault to converſe with the 


ſhades of my anceſtors, than to be car-- 


ried down to an old manor- houſe ir the 
country, and confined to the conver- 
ſation of a ſober- huſband and an auk- 
ward chamber -maid. For variety I 
ſuppoſe you may entertain yourſelf with 
Madam in her grogram gown, the ſpouſe 
of your pariſh vicar, who has by this 
time I am ſure well furniſhed you with 
receipts for making ſalbes and poſſets, 


_ diſtilling cordial-waters, making ſy- 


rups, and applying poultices. 
Bleſt ſolitude! I wilh thee joy, my 
dear, of thy loved retirement, which in- 


deed you would perſuade me is very 


agreeable, and different enough from 


what IJ have here deſcribed ::but, child, 


I am afraid thy brains are a little diſ- 


ordered with romances and novels : after 


fix months marriage to hear thee talk 
of ſove, and paint the counffy ſcenes ſo 


ſoftly, is a little extravagant; one would 


think you lived the lives of ſylvan dei- 


ties, or roved among the walks of para- 


diſe, like the firſt happy pair. But 


| pr” ythee leave theſe whimites, and come 


to town in / order to live and talk like 
other mortals. However, as I am ex- 
tremely intereſted in your reputation, I 
would willingly give you a little good 
ad vice at your fl appearance under the 


/ 
7 


| HEN I conſider the falſe im- 
'Y | preffions which are received by 


character of à married woman: it is 4 
little inſolent in me, perhaps, to adviſe 
a matron ;, but I am ſo afraid you will 
make ſo ſilly a figure as a fond wife, 
that I cannot help warning you not to 


appear in any public places with your 
| PL | * huſband, and 5 
fortune of their lives. The firſt of the 


ver to launter about St. 
James's Park tagether: if you preſume 
to enter the ring at Hyde Park together, 
ou are ruined for ever; nor muſt you 
take the leaſt notice of one another at the 
pl y-houſe or opera, unleſs you would 
e laughed at for a very loving couple 
moſt happily paired in the yoke of wed- 


lock. I would recommend the example 


of an acquaintance of ours to your imi- 
tation ; ſhe is the moſt negli gent and 6 
faſhionable wife in the world; ſhe is 
hardly ever ſeen in the ſame place with 
her huſband; and if they happen to 
meet, youwquld think themperfect ſtran- 
gers : ſhe never was heard'to name him 
in his abſence, and takes care he ſhall 
never be the ſubject of any diſcourſe ſhe 
has a ſhare in. I hope you will propoſe 


this lady as a pattern, Rouge am very 
Il 


much afraid you will be ſo filly to think 


Portia, &c. Sabine and Roman wives 


much brighter examples. I wiſh it may 


never come into your head to imitate 


thoſe antiquated creatures ſo far, as to 
come into public in the habit as well as 


air of a Roman matron. Vou make 


already the entertainment at Mrs. Mo- 
diſh's tea-table; ſhe ſays ſhe always 


thought you a diſcreet perſon, and qua- 


lified to manage a family with admirable 
prudence : ſhe dies to ſee what demure 
and ſerious airs wedlock has given you, 
but the ſays ſhe ſhall never forgive your 
choice of ſo gallant a man as Bellamour 
to transform him to a mere ſober huſ- 
band; it was unpardonable : you ſee, 
my dear, we all envy your happineſs, 

and no perſon more than you humble 
era); OL NG. 


E not in pain, good Madam, for my 
D appearance'iintown : I ſhall frequent 
no public- places, or make any yihts 
where the character of a modeſt wife is 


3Q xidiculous. 


ridiculous. As for your wild raillery 
on matrimony, it is all hypocriſy; you, 
and all the handſome young women of 
your acquaintance, ſhew yourſelves to 
no other purpoſe than to gain a conqueſt 
over ſome man of worth, in order to 
beſtow your charms and fortune on 
him. There is no indecency in the 
confeſſion, the deſign is modeſt and 


honourable, and all your affectation can- 


not diſguiſe it. — 


I am ers. „and have no other con- 


eern but to pleaſe the man I love; he 

1s the end of every care Ihave; if Idreſs, 
. It is for him; if I read a poem or a play, 
it is to qualify myſelf for converſation 
agreeable to his taſte ; he is almoſt the 
end of my devotions ; half my prayers 


axe for his happineſs—T love to talk of 


him, and never hear him named but with 
pleaſure and emotion. I am your friend, 
and wiſh you happineſs, but am ſorry 
to ſee by the air of your letter that there 
are a ſet of women who are got into the 
common-place raillery of every thing 
that is ſober, decent, and proper: ma- 
trimony and the clergy are the topics of 

eople of little wit and no undenſtanding. 
i own to: you, I have learned of the 
vicar's wife all you tax me with: ſhe 
is a diſcreet, ingenious, nr pious 
women; I wiſh ſhe had the handling of 

ou and Mrs. Modiſh ; you would find, 
If you were too free with her, ſhe would 
ſoon make you as charming as ever you 
were, ſhe would make you bluſh as 
much as if you had never been fine 
ladies. The vicar, Madam, is fo kind: 
as to viſit my huſband ; and his agree- 


483 | THE. SPECTATOR, 


danger of doing ſomething. v 


TY 


able converſation has brought. him to 
enjoy many ſober happy hours when 
even I am ſhut qQut, and my. dear ma- 


' ſter is entertained only with his own 
thoughts. Theſe things, dear Madam, 


will be laſting ſatisfactions, when the 
fine ladies, and the coxcombs by whom 
they form themſelves, are irreparably 
ridiculous, ridiculous in old age. Iam, 
Madam, your moſt humble ſervant, . 
JJ. 


DEAR MR. SPECTATOR, . 
VO have no goodneſs in the world, 
and are not in earneſt in any thing 
you ſay that is ſerious, if yau do not 


iend me a plain anſwer to this: I hap- 


pened ſome days paſt to be at the play, 
where, during the time of perfotmance, I 
could not keep my eyes of Cond beauti- 
ful young creature who ſat juſt before 
me, and who I have been ſince informed 


has no fortune. It would utterly ruin my 


reputation for diſcretion to marry ſucha 
one, and by what I can learn ſhe has a 
character of great modeſty, ſo that there 
is nothing to be thought on. any other 


way. My mind has ever ſince been ſo 


wholly bent on her, that I am much in 
extra- 
vagant without your ſpeedy advice to, 
Sir, your moſt humble ſervant. 

I 'am ſorry I cannot anſwer this im- 
patient ee but by another queſ- 
tion. : ; 2X1 


DEAR CORRESPONDENT, e Ss : 
WOVurp you merry to pleaſe other 
people, or yourſelf? [ 
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| © LAUDIS AMORE TUMES ? SUNT CERTA PIACULA, QUX TE 
TER PURE LECTO' POTERUNT RECREARE LIBELL@O, 


IMITATED, 


Hon. Er. 1. T. 1. VER. 36. 


KN. THERE ARE RHYMES, WHICH: (FRESH Au D FRESH APPLY'D) 


WILL CURE. THE ARRANT'S'f PUPPY OF HIS PRIDE. 


| HE ſoul, conſidered abſtracted! 
from it's paſſions, is of a remiſs 
and ſedentary nature, flow in it's re- 
- ſolves, and Janguiſhing in- it's execu- 
tions. The uſe therefore of the paſſions. 
is to ſtir it up, and to put it upon action, 
toawaken the underſtanding, to enforce 
the will, and to make the whole man 
more vigorous and attentive in the pro- 


Po PE, 


ſeeution of his defigns. As this is the 


end of the. paſſions in general, ſo it is 
particularly ef ambition, which puſhes 


the ſoul te ſueh actions as are apt to 


proeure honour and reputation to the 


actor. But if we carry our reflections 
higher, we may diſcover farther ends of 


8 in implanting this paſſion in 
ind. e 
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It was neceſfary for the world, that 

arts ſhould be invented and improved, 
books written and tranſmitted to peſte- 


rity, nations conquered and:civilized ; 
now ſince the proper and genuinemotiyes 
to theſe and the like great actions, would 
only influence virtuous minds; there 
would be but ſmall improvements in the 
world, were there not ſome common 


principle of action working eguallywith | 


all men. And ſuch a principle is am- 
bition, or a deſire of fame, 8 


| gut endowments are not ſuffered to 


lie idle and uſeleſs to the public, and 
were, and engaged contrary to their na- 
tural, inclinations in a glorious and 
Jaudable courſe of action. For we may 
farther obſerve, that men of the greateſt 
abilities are moſt fired with ambition: 


and that on the contrary, mean and 


narrow minds are the leaſt actuated by 


it; whether it be that a man's ſenſe of 
His own incapacities makes him deſpair 
of coming at fame, or that he has not 
enough range of thought to look out 


For any which does not more im- 


cn relate to his intereſt or con- 
venience, or that Providence, in the 


very frame of his ſoul, would not ſub- 
ject him to ſuch a pafften as would be 
uſeleſs to the world, and a torment to 
himſelf. IS 2 
Were not this deſire of fame very 
ſtrong, the difficulty of obtaining it 
and the danger of loſing it when ob- 
tained, would be ſufficient to deter a 


man from ſo vain a purſuit. 


How feware there who are furniſhed 
with abilities ſuftcient to recommend 
their actions to the admiratian of the. 
world, and to diſtinguiſh themſelves 


From the reſt of mankind ! Providence 
for the moſt part ſets us upon a level, 


and obſerves a kind. of proportionin it's 
diſpenſation towards us. If it renders 


us perfect in one accompliſhment, it ge- 
nerally leayes us defective in another, 


and ſeems careful rather of preſerving 
every perſon from being mean and de- 


ficient in his qualifications, than of 


making any ſingle one eminent or ex- 
traordinary, _ _ rt | 
And among. thoſe who are the moſt 
richly endowed by nature, and accom- 
pliſhed by their own induſtry, how few 
are there whole virtues are not obſcured 
y the ignorance, prejudice, or envy of 
their beholders! Some men cannot diſ- 


dern between a noble and a mean action: 


— 2 


* / 


many vicious men, over-reached, as it 


« 


let upon. 


cthers are apt to attribute chem to ſome 


falſe end or intention; or other pur- 


poſely miſrepreſent, or put a wrong in- 


terpretation on the. 
But the more to. enforce this conſide- 
ration, we may obſerve that thoſe are 


nerally moſt unſucceſsful in their 
purfuit after fame, who are moſt deſir- 
ous of obtaining it. It is Salluſt's re- 
mark upon Cato, that the leſs he co- 
veted > 1 the more he acquired it. 
Men take an ill-natured pleaſure in 
croſſing our inclinations, and diſap- 
cee us in what our hearts are moſt 


in the ambitious man, as no temper of 
mind is more apt to ſhew itſelf, they be- 
come ſparing and reſerved in their com- 


| When, therefore, they have . 
diſcovered the paſſionate deſire of fame 


mendations, they.enyy him the ſatiſ- 


faction of an applauſe, and lock on 


their praiſes rather as a kindnefs done 
to his perſon, than as a tribute paid to 
Others who are free from 


his merit. 8 
this natural perverſeneſs of temper grow 


wary in their praiſes of one, who ſets 


too great a value on them, Jeſt they 
ſhould -raiſe him too high in his own 


imagination, and by conſequence re- 
move him to a greater diſtance. from 


themſelves. 

But farther, this deſire of fame na- 
turally betrays the ambitious man into 
ſuch indecencies, as are a Feng to 
his reputation. He is ſtil] afraid Jeft 
any of his actions ſhould be thrown away 
in private, leſt his deſerts ſhould be con- 


cealed from the notice of the world, or 


receive any diſadvantage from the re- 
ports which others make of them. This 


oſtentations of himſelf, and betrays hit 
into vain fantaſtical recitals of his own 
erformances « his diſcourſe generally 
Fans one way, and, whatever is the 
ſubje& of it, tends obliquely either to 
the detracting from others, or to the ex- 
tolling of himſelf. Vanity is the natu- 
ral weakneſs of an ambitions man, 
which expoſes him to the ſecret ſcorn 


* 


often ſets him on empty boaſts and 


and deriſſon of thoſe he converſes with, 


and ruins the character he is ſo induſ- 
trious to advance by itz For though 
his actions are never ſo glorious, they 


loſe their luſtre when they are drawn at 
large, and ſet to ſhow by bis own hand 3 


and as the world is more apt to find 


7 7 


fault than to commend, the boaſt will 
probably be cenſured when the great 
action that occaſioned it is forgotten. 

55 3Qz | Beſides, 
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Beſides, this very deſire of fame is 
looked on as a meanneſs and imperfec- 
tion in the greateſt character. A ſolid 


and ſubſtantial greatneſs of ſoul looks 


down with a generous neglect on the 
cenſures and applauſes of the multitude 


and places a man beyond the little noiſe 


and ſtrife of tongues. Accordingly we 
find in ourſelves a ſecret awe and vene- 
ration for the character of one, who 
moves about us in a regular and illuſ- 
trious courſe of virtue, without any re- 
gard to our good or ill opinions of him, 
to our reproaches or condemnations. 
As on the contrary it is uſual for us, 
when we would take off from the fame 
and reputatiefi of an action, to aſcribe 
it to vain-glory, and a deſire of fame in 
the actor. Nor is this common judg- 
ment and opinion of mankind itl-found- 
ed; for certainly it denotes no great 


bravery of mind to be worked up to any 


= 


| Feng are many paffions and 


equal. | 8 
But farther, a man whoſe extraordi- 


diſpoſe us to depreſs and vili 


tempers of mind which naturally 
the merit 
of one riſing in the eſteem of mankind. 
All thoſe who made their entrance into 
the world with the ſame advantages, and 
were once looked on as his equals, are 


' apt to think the fame of his merits a 


reflection on their own indeſerts; and 
will therefore take care to reproach him 
with the ſcandal of ſome paſt action, or 
derogate from the worth of the preſent, 
that they may ſtill keep him on the ſame 
level with themſelves. 
of conſideration often ſtirs up the envy 
of ſuch as were once his ſuperiors, who 
think it a detraction from their merit to 
fee another get ground upon them, and 
overtake them in the purſuits of glory; 
and will therefore endeavour to fink his 
reputation, that they may the better 
preſerve their own. Thoſe who were 


once his equals envy and defame him, 
detauſe they now ſee him their ſuperior; 


and thoſe who were once his ſuperiors, 
becauſe they look upon him as their 


characters. 


The like kind 


and are apt to be tranſported with a ſe- 
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noble action by ſo ſelfiſh, 2 motive, and 
to do that out of a deſire of fame, which 
we could not be prompted to by a diſin- 
tereſted love to mankind, or by a ge- 
nerous paſſion for the glory of him that 
ih RE Des wok ata 
Thus is fame a thing difficult to be 
obtained by all, but particularly by thoſe 
who thirſt after it, ſince moſt men have 
ſo much either of ill. nature, or of wari- 
neſs, as not to gratify or ſoothe the va- 
nity of the ambitious man; and ſince 
this very thirſt after fame naturally be- 
trays him into ſuch indecencies as are a 
leſſening to his reputation, and is itſelf 
looked uponas a weak neſs in the greateſt 


In the next place, fame is eafily loſt, 
and as difficult to be preſerved as it was 


at firſt to be acquired. But this I ſhall 


make the ſuhject of a followin g pape 
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DESIRE OF FAME BY. VARIOUS WAYS IS CROST, , 
HARD TO BE GAIN'D, AND EASY TO BE LOST. 
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nary reputation thus lifts him up to the 
notice and obſer vation of mankind draws 
a multitude of eyes upon him that will 
narrowly inſpe& every part of him, con- 
ſider him nicely in all views, and not 
be a little pleaſed when they have taken 
him in the worſt and moſt difadvanta- 
geous light. There are many who find 
a pleaſure in contradiftng the common 
reports of fame, and in ſpreading abroad 
the weakneſſes of an exalted character. 
They puhliſn their ill natured diicove- 
ries with a ſecret pride, and applaud 
themſelves for the ſingularity of their 
judgment which has ſearched deeper 
than others, detected what the reſt of 
the world have overlooked, and found a 
flaw in what the generality of mankind 
admires. Others there are, who pro- 
claim the errors and infirmities of a great 
man with an inward ſatisfaction and 
complacency, if they diſcover none of 
the like errors and infirmities in them- 
ſelves; for while they are expoſing an- 


other's weakneſſes, they are tacjtly aim- 


ing at their own commendations, . who 
are not ſubje& to the like infirmities, 


cret 


— 


rn 


Urne 


e- 


* 


xrior in ſome reſpects to one of a ſub- 


lime and celebrated reputation. Nay, 
it very often happens, that none are 
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ret kind of vanity to ee themſelves ſu- 


— 


more induſtrious in publithing the ble 


miſhes of an extraordinary reputation, 
than ſuch as lie open to the ſame cen- 


fures in their own characters, as either 


hoping to excuſe their own defects by the 


authority of ſo high an example, or 


raiſing an imaginary applauſe to them- 
ſelves far reſembling a perſon of an ex- 


alted reputation, though in the blame 


ts of his character. If all theſe 


able par 


ſecret ſprings of detract ion fail, yet very 
often a vain oſtentation of wit ſets a 
man on attacking an eſtabliſhed name, 


nd facrificing it to the mirth and laugh- 
ter of thoſe about him. A ſatire or 2 
Jibel on one of the common ſtamp, never 
meets with that reception and approba- 
tion among it's readers as what is aimed 


at a perſon whoſe merit places him upon 


an eminence, and gives him a more con- 
ſpicuous figure among men. Whether 


it be that we think it ſhews greater art 


to expoſe and turn to ridicule a man 
whoſe character ſeems ſo improper a ſub- 
ject for it, or that we are pleaſed by 
ſome implicit kind of revenge to ſee him 


taken down and humbled in his reputa- 
tions in others to cenſure a famous man, 


tion, and in ſome meaſure reduced to 
our own rank, who had fo far raiſed 
himſelf above us in the reports and opi- 
nions of mank ina. 

Thus we ſee how many dark and in- 
tricate motives there are to detraction 
and defamation, and how many mali- 


498 


fame, naturally betrays us into fuck. 


dent to men of a contrary diſpoſition. N 


% 


lips and unwarineſſes as are not inci- 


After all, it muſt be confeſſed, that 


a noble and triumphant merit often 
breaks through and diſſipates theſe little 
ſpots and ſullies in it's reputation; bit 
ir by a miſtaken purſuit after fame, or 
through human infirmity, any falſe ſtep 
be made in the more momentous con- 
cerns of life, the whole ſcheme of am- 


ditious deſigns is broken and di ſappoint- 
"ed. The imaller ſtains and blemiſhes 


may die away and diſappear amidf the 
brightneſs that ſurrounds them ;, but a 
blot of a deeper nature caſts. a ſhade on 
all the other beauties, and darkens the 
whole character. How difficult there» 
fore is it to preſerve a great name, when 
he that has acquired it is ſo obnoxious 


to ſuch little weakneſſes and infirmities 


cious ſpies are ſearching into the actions 
of a great man, who is not, always, 


the beſt prepared for ſo narrow an in- 


ſpect ion. For we may generally ob- 
ſer ve, that gur admiration of a famous 


man leſſens upon our nearer acquaint- 


ance with him: and that we ſeldom hear 
the deſcription of a celebrated perſon, 
without a catalogue of ſome notorious 
weakneſſes and intirmities. . The rea- 
fon may be, becauſe any little flip is 
more conſpicuous and obſervable in his 
conduct than in another's, as it is not 


of a piece with the reſt of his character, 


or becauſe it is impoiſible for a man at 


ie ſame time to be attentive to the more 


important part of his life, and to keep 
a watchful eye over all the inconſider- 
able circumitances of his behaviour and 
converſation ; or becaule, as we have 


before obſerved, the ſame temper. of 
mind which inclines us to a deſire of 


— 


as are no ſmall diminution to it when 
diſcovered, eſpecially when they are 

indutrioufly proclaimed, and aggra- 
vated by ſuch as were once his ſuperiors 
or equals ; by ſuch as would fet to ſhew 
their judgment or. their wit, and by 
ſuch as are guilty or innocent of the 


ſame flips or miſconducts in their own. 


behaviour! F „ 
But were there none of theſe diſpoh- 


nor any ſuch miſcarriages in himſelf, 


yet would he meet with no ſmall trouble 
in keeping up his reputation in all it's 
heighth and ſplendour. There muſt be 


pres a noble train of actions to pre- 


ſerve his fame in life and motion. For 


when it is once at a ſtand, it naturally 
flags and languiſhes. Admiration is & 
ea Ars lived paſſion, that immedi- 
ately decays upon growing familiar with 
it's object, unleſs it be (till ted with 
freſh diſcoveries, and kept alive by a 
new perpetual ſucceſſion o 


ing up to it's view. And even the great- 


eſt act ions of a celebrated perſon labour 
under this diſadvantage, that however 
ſurpriſing and extraordinary they may 


be, they are no more than what are ex- 


peed from him; but on the contrary, 
if they fall any thing below the opinion 


that is conceived of him, though they 


might raiſe the reputation of another, 
they are a diminntion to his. 

One would think there ſhou!d be ſome- 
thing wonderfully pleaſing in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of fame, that, notwithſtanding 
all theſe mortifying conſiderations, can 
engage a man in fo deiperate a purſuit j 
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ments of it. = IR | : 
Nor is fameonly unſatisfying in itſelf, 
but the deſire of it lays us open to many 


* 
75 1 


and yet if we conſider the little happi- 


neſs that attends a great character, and 
the multitude of diſquietudes to which 


tze deſire of it ſubjects an ambitious 
mind, one would be ſtill the more ſur- 


prone to ſee fo many reſtleſs candidates 
ba MY r LPT 


| bitionraiſes a ſecret tumult in the 
fonl, it inflames the mind, and puts it 
into a violent hurry of thought: it is 


ill reaching after an empty imaginary 
good that has not in it the power to. 


abate or ſatisfy it. Moſt other thin 

we Jong for can allay the cravings of 
their proper ſenſe, and for a 'while ſet 
the appetite at reſt : but fame is a good 
fo wholly foreign to our patures, that 
we have no faculty in the fout adapted 
to it, nor any organ in the body to re- 


liſh it; an object of deſire placed out of 


the pofſitbihty of fruition. It may in- 
rd ot the mind for a while with = 
giddy kind of pleaſure, but it is ſuch a 
pleaſure as makes a man reſtleſs and un- 
eaſy under it; and which does not fo 
much fatisfy the preſent thirſt, as it ex- 
cites. freſh kefires, and ſets the foul on 
new enterprizes. For how few ambi- 
tious men are there, who have got as 
much fame as they deſired, and whofe 


_ thirſt after it has not been as eager in 


the very height of their reputation, as 
it was before they became known and 
eminent among men ! There is not an 

circumſtance in Cæſar's character which 


| gives me a greater idea of him, than a 


ying which Cicero tells us he frequent- 
made uſe of in private converſation, 
hat he was ſatisfied with his ſhare of 


fife and fame Se ſatis vel ad naturam, 


vl ad gloriam vixifſe, Many, indeed, 
have given over their purfuits after fame, 
but that has proceeded either from the 
diſappointments they have met in it, or 
from their experience of the little plea- 
fare which attends it, or from the better 
informations or natural eoldneſs of old 


nage; but ſeldom from a full ſatisfaction 


and acquieſcence in their preſent enjoy- 


accidental troubles which thoſe are free 


from who have not ſuch a tender regard 


for it, Howoften is the ambitious man 


_ caſt down and diſappointed, if he re- 
ceives no praile where he expected it! 
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Nay, how often is he mortified with the 
very praiſes he receives, if they do not 
riſe ſo high as he thinks they ought, 
which they ſeldom do unleſs increaſed. 
by flattery, ſince few men have ſo good 
an opinion of us as we have of ourſelves! 


But if the ambitious man can be ſo 


much grieved even with praiſe itſelf, 
how will he be able to bear up under 
ſcandal and defamation ?. For the ſame 
temper of mind whigh makes him defire 


fame, makes him hate reproach. If he 


can be tranſported with the extraordi- 
nary praiſes of men, he will be as much 
dejected by their cenſures. How little, 
therefore, is the happineſs of an ambi: - 
tiqus man, who gives every one a do- 


minion over it, who thus ſubje&s him- 


ſelf tothe good or ill ſpeeches of others, 
and puts it in the power of every mali- 
cious tongue to throw him into a fit of 
melancholy, and deſtroy his natural reſt 
and repoſe of mind! eſpecially when we 
conſider that the world is more = to 
cenſure than applaud, and himſelf fuller 
of imperfe&ions than virtues. 
We may farther obſerve, that ſuch a 
man will be more grieved for the loſs of 
fame, than he could have been pleaſed 
with the enjoyment of it. For though 
the preſence of this imaginary good can- 
not make us happy, the ablence of it 
may make us miſerable: becauſe in the 
enjoyment of an object we only find that 
ſhare of pleaſure which it is capable of 
giving us, but in the loſs of it we do 
not proportion our grief to the real va- 


lue it bears, but to the value our fan- 


cies and imaginatjons ſet upon it. 

So inconfiderable is the ſatisfation 
that fame brings along with it, and ſo 
greatthediſquietudes to which it makes 
us liable. The deſire of it ftirs up very 
uneaſy motions in the mind, and is ra- 


ther inflamed than ſatisfied by the pre- 


ſence of the thing deſired. The enjoy= 
ment of it brings but very little plea- 
ſure, though the loſs or want of it be 
very ſenſible and afflicting; and even 
this little happineſs is ſo very precari- 
ous, that it wholly depends on the will 
of others. We are not only. tortured by 
the reproaches which are offered us, but 
are diſappointed by the ſilence of men 
when it is unexpected; and humbled 
even. by their ait 8 
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IxcxRr. EX SToB. 


THE EYE OF PROVIDENCE, 


PRESENT To EVERY ACTION WE COMMENC &. 


Ar I might not loſe myſelf 
I upon à ſubjeck of ſo great extent 


as that of fame, I have treated it in a 
particular order and method. I have 


rſt of all conſidered the reaſons why 


* Fra . 4 4 * 
Providence may have implanted in our 


mind ſuch a principle of action. I have 
in the next'place ſhewn from many con- 


ſiderations, . firſt, that fame is a thin 
difficult to be obtained, and eaſily loſt ; 
ſecondly, that it brings the ambitious | 
man very little happineſs, but ſubjects 
him to much uneaſineſs and diſſatisfac- 


tion. I ſhall in the laſt place new, that 


it hinders. us from obtaining an end 


which we have abilities to acquire, and 
which is accompanied with fulneſs of ſa- 
tisfaction. I need not tell my reader, 
that I mean by this end that happineſs 


- which is reſerved for us in another 
world, which every one has abilities to 
procure, and which will bring along 
with it © fulneſs of joy and pleaſures for 
_ © evermore.” | 


How the purſuit after fame may 


| hinder us in the attainment of this great 


end, I ſhall leave the reader to colle& 
from the three following conſiderations. 
Firſt, Becauſe, the ſtrong deſire of 
ame breeds ſeveral vicious habits in the 
mind. a : 
Secondly, Becauſe many of thoſe ac- 


5 


tions, which are apt to procure fame, 
are not in their nature conducive to this 


our ultimate happineſ. 

Thirdly, Becauſe if we ſhould allow 
the ſame actions to be the proper inſtru- 
ments, both of acquiring fame, and of 
procuring this 8 they would 


- nevertheleſs fail in the attainment of 


this laſt end, if they proceeded'from a 


- deſire of the firſt. 


Theſe three propoſitions are ſelf- evi- 
dent to thoſe 1 are verſed in ſpecula- 
tions of morality. For which reaſon I 
ſhall not enlarge upon them, but pro- 
ceed to a point of the ſame de es 
may open to us a more uncommon field 


— 


\ 


and place, a proper object and a fit 
N ; conjunRure wo 


From what has been already obſerved, 
I think we may make a natural conclu- 
fion, that it is the greateſt folly to ſeek 
the praiſe or approbation of any being, 


beſides the Supreme, and that for theſe 
two reaſons; becauſe no other being can 
make a right judgment of us, and eſteem + 


us according te our merits ; and becauſe 


we can procure no conſiderable benefit 
or advantage from the eſteem and ap- 


probation of any other being. 


In the firſt place no other being can 
make a right judgment of us, and eſteem 


us according to our merits. Created 
beings ſee nothing but our outſide, and 
can therefore only frame a judgment of 
us from our exterior actions and beha- 
viour; but how unfit theſe are to give 


us a right notion of each other's per- 


fections, may appear from ſeveral con- 
ſiderations. ere are many virtues, 
which in their own nature are incapable 


of any outward repreſentation ; many 


ſilent perfections in the ſoul of a good 


man, which are great ornaments to hu- _ 


man nature, but not able to diſcover 
themſelves to the knowledge of others ; 
they are tranſacted. in private, without 
noiſe or ſhow, and are only viſible to 
the great Searcher of hearts. What at- 
rions can expreſs the intire purity of 


thought which refines and ſanct ies a 


virtuous man? that ſecret reſt and con- 
tentedneſs of mind, which gives hima 
perfect enjoyment of his preſent condi- 
tion? that inward pleaſure and compla - 


cency which he feels in doing good? 


that delight and ſatisfaction which he 
takes in the proſperity and happineſs of 
another? theſe and the like virtues are 
the hidden beauties of a ſoul, the ſecret 


graces which cannot be diſcovered by a 
mortal eye, but make the foul lovely 


and precious in his fight, from whom 
no ſecrets are concealed. Again, there 


are manyvirtues whick want an opportu- 
nity of exerting and ſhewing them ſelves 


in actions. Every virtue requires time 


i 0 5 
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. obicures all theyirtues of liberality and 
munificence. The patience and forti- 
tude of a martyr or confeſſor lie conceal- 
ed in the flouriſhing times of Chriſti- 

anity. Some virtues are only ſeen in at- 
Mi&ion, and ſome in pröſperity; ſome 


in a private, and others in a public ca- 
ane fo But the great Sovereign of the 


World beholds every perfection in its ob- 
feurity,” and not only ſees what we do, 


fairs, and fees us engaged in all the poſ- 
- Dbilities of action. He diſcovers the 
martyr and confeſſor without the trial of 
flames and tortures, and will hereafter 
intitle many to the reward of actions, 


which they had never the opportunity 


of performing. Another reaſon why 

men cannot form a right judgment of 

us is, becauſe the fame actions may be 
aimed at different ends, and ariſe from 

& quite contrary principles. Action are 
of ſo mixt a nature and fo full of cir- 
cuſtances, that as men pry into them 


more or leſs, or obſerve ſome parts more 


than others, they take different hints, 


and put contraryinterpretationsonthem; 
1 © 


lo that the ſame actions may repreſent a 
wan as hypocritical and deſigning to 
one, which make him appear a ſaint or 
hero to another. He therefore who looks 
upon the ſoul through it's ontward ac- 
tions, often ſees it through a deceitful 


9 


medium, which is apt to diſcolour and 
per vert the object: ſo that on this ac- 
count alfo, He is the only proper judge 


of our e e who does not gueſs 
at the ſincerity of our intentions from 
the goodneſs of our actions, but weighs 


the goodneſs of our actions by the ſin- 


cerity of our intentions. 

But further; it is impoſſible for out- 

ward actions to repreſent the perfect ions 

gt the ſoul, becauſe they can never ſhew 

the ſtrength of theſe principles from 
hence they proceed. They are not 
adequate expreſſions of our virtues, and 
can only ſhew us what habits are in the 
d foul, withoutdiſcoyering the degree and 


4 


3 ſuch habits. They are at 


% 


* _ tentions, faint and imperfect copies that 
may acquaint us. with the general de- 
ſign, but can never expreſs the beauty 
and life of the original. But the great 


ED Judge of all the earth knows every dif- 


ferent Rate and degree of human im- 


But what we would do. He views our 
behaviour in every concurrence of af- 


our ambition. 


to itt? 


eſt but weak reſemblances of our in- 


ur SPECTATOR. 
conjuncture of circumftances, for the 


/ 


due exerciſe of it. A ſtate of poverty 


provement, from thoſe weak ſtirrings 
and tendencies of the will which have 


not yet formed themſelves into regular 


purpoſes and deſigns, to the laſt intire 
finiſhing and conſummation of a good 


habit. He beholds the firſt imperteẽ᷑t 


rudiments of a virtue in the ſoul, and 
keeps a watehful eye over it in all it's. 
progreſs, until it has received every 


rg it is capable of, and appears in it's 
full beauty and perfection. 


Thus we 
ſee that none but the ſupreme Being ean 
eſteem us according to our proper me- 
rits, fince all others muſt judge of us 
from our outward actions; which can 
never give them a juſt eſtimate of us, 
ſince there are many perfeEtions. of a 


- 


man which are not capable of appear- 


ing in actions; many which, allowing 


no natural incapacity of ſhewing them- , 
ſelves, want an opportunity of doing it ; 
or, ſhould they all meet with an oppor- 
tunity of appearing by actions, yet thoſe 
actions may be miſrepreſented, and ap- 
plied to wrong principles ; or though 
they plainly diſcovered the principles 
from whence they proceeded, they could 
never ſhew the degree, ſtrength, and 
perfection of thoſe principles. 
And as the ſupreme Doug is the only 
roper judge of our perfections, ſo is 
be the only fit rewarder of them. This 
is a conſideration that comes home to 
our intereſt, as the other adapts itſelf to 
And what could the 
moſt aſpiring, or the moſt ſelfiſh man 
deſire more, were he to form the no- 


tion of a being to whom he would re- | 


commend himſelf, than ſuch a khow- 
ledge as can diſcover the leaſt appear- 
ance of perfection in him, and ſuch a 
goodneſs as will proportion a reward 
Let the ambitious man therefore turn 
all his deſire of fame this way; and that 


: he may propoſe to himſelf a fame wor- 


thy of his ambition, let him conſider 
that if he employs his abilities to the beſt 
advantage, the time will come when the 


ſupreme Governor of the world, the 


great Judge of mankind, who ſees every 
degree of perfection in others, and po- 
ſefſes all poſſible perfection in himſelf, 
ſhall proclaim his worth before men and 
angels, and pronounce to him in the 
prelepce of the whole creation that beſt 
and moſt ſignificant of applauſes— 
© Well done, thou good and faithful 
c ſervant, enter thou into thy, i 
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_ DIVIDE AND RULE. _ | ee OR ARA 0 


: PRE and recreation of one dramatic theatre licenſed for the delight 
kind or other are abſolutely neceſ- and profit of this extenſive metropolis, T 
ſary to relieve..our minds and bodies do humbly propoſe for the convenience | 
from too conſtant attention and labour: of ſuch of it's inhabitants as are too di- 
where therefore public diverſions are to-,- ſtant from Covent Garden, that another 
lerated, it behoves perſons of diſtin- Theatre of Eaie may be erected in ſome 
tion, with their power and example, to we ti part of the city; and that the 
. prefideoverthem.in ſuch a manner as to direction thereof may be made a fran- 
check any thing that tends to the cor · chiſe in fee to me, and my. heirs for ever. 
ruption of manners, or which is too And that the town may have no jealouſy 
mean or trivial for the entertainment of of my ever coming to an union with the 
b reaſonable creatures. As to the diver- ſet of actors now in being, I do further 
| ſions of this kind in this town, we owe Propoſe to conſtitute for my deputy my 
them to the arts of poetry and muſic: nearfkinſman and adventurer, Kit Cro- 
my wn private opinion, with relation chet, whoſe long experience and im 
to ſuch recreations, I have here:ofore: provements in thoſe affairs need no re- 
given with all the frankneſs imaginable; commendation. It was obvious to every 
what concerns thoſe arts at preſent the ſpeRator, what a quite different foot the 
reader ſhall have from my correſpond- ita was upon during his government: 
ents. The firſt of the letters with which an had he not been holted out of his 
I acquit myſelf for this day, is written trap-doors, his garriſon might have held 
by one A ji” uur to improve our en- out for ever, he having by long pains 
tertainments of dramatic poetry: and and perſeverance arrived at the art of 
the other comes from three perſons, making his army fight without pay or 
who, as ſoon as named, will be thought proviſions. I muſt confeſs it with a me- 
capable of advancing the pretent ſtate lancheiy amazement, I ſee ſo wonder-. 
nn, ul a genius laid aſide, and the lats 
Os LO 2 02 2 »1.7+ © 4, faves of the ſtage now become it's ma- | 
MR. SPECTATOR, | 2... fters, dunces that will be ſure to ſup- . 
5 LAN confiderably obliged to you for preſs all theatrical entertainments ana 
your ſpeedy publication of my laſt activities that they are not able them 
in your's of the 18th inſtant, and am in ſelves to ſhine in))! 
no ſmall hopes of being ſettled in the Every man that goes to a play is not 
poſt of comptroller of the cries. Of all obliged to have either wit or under- 
the object ions I have hearkened after in ſtanding; and I inſiſt upon it, that all 
public coffee-houſes, there is but one who go there ſhould ſee ſomething which 
that ſeems to carry any weight with it, may improve them in a way of which NED 
| Viz. That ſuch a poſt would come too they are capable. In ſhort, Sir, I would | yo 
near the nature of a monopoly. Now, have ſomething done as well as ſaid on 4 
Sir, becauſe I would have all ſorts of the ftage. A man may have an ative” 
pgs made eaſy, and being willing to body, though he has not a quick con- 
ave more ſtrings than one to my bow; ception; for the imitation therefore of | 
in caſe that of comptroller ſhould fail ſuch as are, as 1 mY ſo ſpeak, corpos - I» 
me, I have ſince formed another pro- real wits or nimble fellows, I would faig 
ject, which being grounded on the di- alk any of the preſent miſ managers, why - 
_- viding of a preſent monopoly, I hope ſhould not Tope-dancers, vaulters, tuꝶß- 
will give the public an equivalent to blers, ladder-walkers, and bag gn Rs 
their full content. You know, Sir, it ſters, appear again on our ft age? Aftef N 
zs allowed that the buſineſs of the ſtage ſuch a repreſentation, a five · bar M 
1s, as the Latin has it, jucunda et idonea would be leaped with a better grane _ Þ 
licere vite, How there being but one nent time any of the audience went a — I 
FEE 7 Wy | e . e ee RR | = hunting. 185 4 7 15 
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hunting. Sir, theſe things cry aloud 
for reformation, and fall properly under 
the provinceof Spectator Geherab; but 
how indeed ſhould it beotherwiſe, while 
fellows, that for twenty years together 
were never paid but as their maſter was 
in the humour, now preſume to pay 
thers .more than ever t ey | 
live ; and in contempt ef the practice 
f perſons of condition, have the inſo- 
lence to owe no tradeſman a farthingat 
che end of the week. Sir, all I propoſe 
is the public good; for no one can ima- 
An I ſhall ever get a private ſhilling by 
it: therefore I hope you will recommend 
this matter in one of your this week's 


Rapers, and defire when my houſe opens 


you will accept the liber) of it for the 


trouble you have received from, Sir, 
Cr a Your humble ſer vant, - 


RNarn CROTCHET. 


P. S. T have affurances that the trunk- 
maker will declare for us. 


MR. SPECTATOR, | „ 
W E whoſe names are ſubſeribed, 
think you the propereſt perſon to 

nify what we have to offer the town, 
in behalf of ourſelyes, and tlie art which 
'we profeſs muſic. We conceive hopes 


* 1 , 


of your favour from the ſpeculations on 


_ the miſtakes which. the town run into 
of this 


with regard to their pleafure 


A «. * 


ind; and believing your method of 
Judgin g is, that you conſider muſie only 


yaluah e, as it is agreeable: to, and 
eightens the purpoſe of poetry, we con- 
een that that p 

xeliſhing that pleaſure, 

without it a compoſure 
me thing as a poem, 


ules of poetic 


A . * * . . 
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is not only the true way of 


5 
* 


of muſic is the 


] al numbers, are obſerved, 
though the words have no ſenſeor mean- 
Ing; to ſay it ſhorter, mere muſical 
unds are in our art no other than non- 
nſe verſes are in poetry. Mufic there- 


fore is to aggravate what is intended by 


et 
BN ſentiment to expreſs, or elſe vio- 
ng; Yoices, or any other organs of 
found, afford anentertainmentvery little 
' above the rattles of children. It was 
from this opinion of the. matter, that 
tp Mr. Clayton had 6niſhed his ftu- 
 Mggin Nialy, nnd broughtoyer thi opera 
of Arvnge, that Mr. Haym and Mr. 
Dieupart, Who had the honour. to be 
well een received among the na- 
2 , 3 PEG > | 


E ” A s 
. 


had in their 


"= 


but alſo that 
where all the 


ry z it wuſt always have ſome paſ-, 


wilo have 


— 


to. aſſiſt hy their ſolicitations, in intre- 

dueing ſo elegant an entertainment as t 

Italian muſie grafted upon Engliſh 
etry. For this end Mr. Dieupart and 


Mr. Haym, according to their ſever: 
opportunities, promotedthe introductio 


of Arſinde, and did it to the beſt advan 


tage ſo great a novelty would allow. I 


Tur ere raren II» 
bility and gentry,were zealouſly inclined 
LIL 


—— 


is not proper to trouble you with part: 


culars of the juſt complaints we all cf 


us have to make; but ſoit is, thatwith- 
out regard to-our obliging pains, weare 
all equally ſet aſide in the preſent opera. 
Our applieation therefore to you is only 
fo inſert this letter in your papers, that 
the town may know we have all three 
joined together to make entertainments 
of muſic for the future at Mr. Clayton's 
houſe in Vork Buildings. What we 
promiſe ourſelves, is, to make a ſub- 
ſcription of two ginueas, for eight times; 
and that. the entertainment, witk the 
names of the authors of the poetry, may 
be printed, to be ſold in the hoof with 


an account of the ſeveral authors of the 


vocal as well as the inſtrumental muſic 
for each night; the mortey to be paid at 
thereceipt of the tiekets, at Mr. Charles 
Lillie's. It will, we hope, Sir, be eaſily 
allowed, that we are capable of under- 
taking to exhibit by our joint force apd 


different qualifieations all that can be 


done in muſic : but left you ſhould think 
ſo dry a thing as an account of our pro- 
poſal ſhould be a matter unworthy your 


1ing of public uſe; give us leave to lay, 


the utmoſt barbarifm under an affęcta- 


aper, which generally contains ſome- 


that favouring our deſign is no lefs than 
reviving an art, which runs to ruin by 


tion of knowledge. We aim at eſta- 


bliſhing ſome ſettled notions vf what is 
mulic, at recovering from neglect and 
want very many families, who depend 
upon it; at making all foreigners who 
pretend to fucceed in England to learn 
the language of it as weourſelves have 
done, and fiot be fo inſolent as to ex- 
pect a whole nation, a refined and learn- 
ed nation, ſhould fubmit-to learn theirs. 
In a word, Mr. 
ference and humi 
have ourſelves int] 
ſuch a 3 


» we hope to be · 
s undertaking in 


any fkill in muſic may be fur- 
thered in it er their profit or diverſion 
by what new things we'ſhall produce; 
never pretending to ſurpaſs others, or 

e e e 


3 with all de- 


that all Engliſnmmen 


> 
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* 
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cannot come under certain rules, 


but which one would think could not 


need them. Of this kind are outward 
_civilities and ſalutations. Theſe one 


would imagine might be regulated by | 


every man's common ſenſe, without the 


help of an inſtructor; but that which we 


call common ſenſe ſuffers under that 
word ; for it ſometimes iniplies no more 
than that faculty which is common to 
all men, but ſometimes fignifies right 


reaſon, and what all men ſhould conſent 


to. In this latter acceptation of the 


. phraſe, it is no great wonder people err 
lo moch againſt it, fince it is not every 


one who is poſſeſſed of it, and there are 


fewer, who, againſt common rules and 


faſhions, dare obey it's dictates. As to 


_falutations, which I was about to talk 
of, I obſerve, as I. ſtroll about town, 


there are great enormities committed 
with regard to this particular. You 


all ſometimes ite a man begin the offer 


ot a ſalutation, and obſerve a forbidding 


air, or eſcaping eye, in the perſon he is 
going to ſalute; and ſtop ſhort in the pole 


of his neck. This in the perſon who 
believed he could do it with a good 


grace, and was refuſed the opportunity, 


means or for any purpoſe over-flattered, 


are apt to practiſe this, which one may 


call the preventing aſpect, and throw 


their attention another way, left they - 


ſhould confer à bow or a courteſy upon a 


ee who might not appear to deſerve 


that dignity, Others you ſhall find ſ. 
* Snity Ti * d 10 


uious, and ſo very courteous, as 


there is no eſcaping their favours of this 


A kind. * Of this ſot̃t may be a man who 
is in the fifth or ſixth degree of favour 
with a miniſter; this good creature is 


# 
* 


75 
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was; he will venture his neck to b 
out of a coach in full ſpeed, af ch, fo 


ſhew he is full of bulineſs, and yet is 
not ſs taken up as to forget his old 


viour, ſuch a gentleman as this ſeldom 
finds his account in the return of his 
compliments, but he will till goon, for 
he is in his own way, and muſt not 
omit; let the negle& fall on your ſide, 
or where it will, his bufinefs is ſtill to 
be well-bred to the end. I think I have 


read, in one of our Engliſh comedies, 
a deſcription of à fellow that affected 


| knowing every body, and for want of 
judgment in time and place, would bow 
and ſmile in the face of a judge ſitting 
in the court, would ſit in an oppoſite 


gallery and ſmile in the miniſter's fate / 
as he-came up into the pulpit, and nod 


as if he alluded to ſome familiarities be- 
tween them in another place. But 
now I happen to ſpeak of, {alutation at 


church, I muſt take notice that ſeveral 


of my correſpondents have importuned 


the point of decorum in that particular, 
I do not pretend to be the beſt cour- 


tier in the world, but I have often on 


public occaſions thought it a very great 
abſurdity in the company (during the 
royal preſence) to'exc — 

from all parts of the room, when cer- 
tainly common ſenſe ſhould ſuggeſt, 


* 


that all regards at that time ſhould be 


engaged, and cannot be diverted to any 
other object, without diſreſpect to the 
ſovereign. But as to the complaint of 


my correſpondents, it is not to he ima» 


at the cuſtom of ſaluting in places of 


* jr . 


e ſalutations 


ined what offence ſome of them take | 


recopmegiding oprislxes: We N Sit 
gerek We wp hp 


HERE are ſome things which... xeſolved to ſhew the world, that reit 
honours cannot at all change his maß- 

* 22 » 15 . . „ 12232 5 
ners; he is the ſame civil perſon he ever 


friend. With manwhs is not ſo well _ 
formed for courtſhip and en 


me to conſider that ſubject, and ſettle 
is juſtly reſented with a coldneſs the 
. . whole enſuing ſeaſon. Your great beau- 
ties, people in much favour, or by any 


worlhip, 
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Ship. 1 haye a very Angry tetter 
troin a lady, wlio tells me of one of her 


THE SPECTATOR: | 


Wy lt -b. Fe : gh 


acquaintafice, who, out of mere pride 


and a pretence to be rude, takes upon 


her to return no eivilities done to her 


in time of divine ſervice, and is the moſt 


religious woman for no other reaſon but 
to appear a woman of the beſt quality 
in a 2, 


church. This abſurd cuſtom had 
better be aboliſhed than retained, if it 


were but to prevent evils of no higher 


aganature than this is; but Jam inſtt med 


of objections much more eonftderable : 
a diſſenter of rank and diitinftion was 


to come to one of the greateſt congrega- 


tions of the church of England about 
town: after the ſervice was over, he de- 
- Elared he was very well ſatisfied with 
the little ceremony which was uſed to- 


wards God Almighty ;. but at the ſame 


* 4 ; 


lately prevailed upon by a friend of his 


time he feared he ſhould not be able to 
go through thoſe required towards one 
Another: as to this point he was in a 
ate of deſpair, and feared he was not 


IDAY, DECEM 


chure 
with a carpet larger than that from th 
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have been many ſcandals of this kind 


given to our proteſtant diſſenters from 
the outward pomp and reſpect we take 
to ourſelves in our religious aſſemblies. _ 
Wn who came one day into un 


A 
» fixed his eye upon an old lad 


pulpit before ber, expecting when ſhe 
would hold forth. An Anabaptiſt,who 
deſigns to come over himſel, 


fible they want breeding enough forour 


congregations, and has ſent his two 
eldeſt daughters to learn to dance, that 
they may hot miſbehave themſelves at 


church: it is worth conſidering whe. 


ther, in regard to aukward people with 


ſerupulous conicienees, a good Chriſ. 
tian of the beſt air in the world ought 
not rather to deny herſelf the opportu 
nity of ſhewing io many graces, than 


keep a baſhful proſelyte without the 


pale of the church. 
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BARS FOLLOWING YEARS STFAL SOME THING EVERY. DAT, 


aT LAST THEY STEAL us FROM OURSELVES AWAY6 
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un. SPECTATOR, 


T Am now in the ſixty- fifth year of 
I my age, and having been the greater 
Part of my days a man of pleaſure, the 
decay of my faculties is a ſtagnation of 
my life. But how is it, Sir, that my 


appetites are increaſed upon me with the 


this, like a criminal, to warn people to 
enter upon what reformation they pleaſe 


ofs of power to gratify them? I write 
2 that which. profuſed in luxury and 


to make in themſelves in their youth, 


and not expect they ſhall be capable of 
' It from a fond opinion ſome have often 
in their mouths, that if we do not leave 
our deſires they will leave us. It is far 

otherwife; Tam now as vain in my dreſs, 


and as flippant if I fee a pretty woman, 


As when in my youth I ſtood upon a 
dench in the pit to ſurveythe whole cir. 
cle of beauties. The folly is ſo extra- 


* 


vagant with me, and I went on with to 


little check of my deſires, or reſignation 
of them, that I can aſſure you, T-very |. 
often, merely to entertain my own 
thoughts, ſit with my ſpectacles on, 


Port, 


- writing love-letters to the beauties that 


have been long ſince in their graves. 
This is fo warm iy heartwith'the faint 
memory of delights which were once 
agreeable to me; but how much happier 
would my life have been now, if I could 
have looked back on any worthy action 
done for my country? If I had laid out 


wantonneſs, in acts of generoſity or cha- 


rity ; 1 have lived a bachelor to this day; 


to be $eonverts There 


3 


% 


| and all 
his family, within ſe months, is ſen - 


BER. 


and inſtead of a numerous offspring, 


5 


with which; in the e ee of lite, 
I might poſſibly have delighted myſelt, I 


have only to amuſe myſelt with the repe - 
tition of old ſtories and intrigues which 


no one will believe I ever was concerned 


in. I da not know whether you have 


ever treated of it or not; but you cannot 


fall on a better ſubject, than that of the 


art of growing old. In ſuch a lecture 


dr muſt propoſe, that no one ſet his 
heart upon what is tranſient; the beauty 
grows wrinkled while we are yet gazing 
at her. The witty man 


ſinks into an 
hu mouriſt 


* 


1 


- 
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humour iſt impereeptibly, for want of re- treſs. You muſt know. I am not a per- 

os that all things around him are ſon apt to deſpair, but ſhe has got an 

in a flux, and continually changing: odd humour of Roppin { ſhort; 4inac- 

thus He is in the ſpace of ten or fttcen-, countably, and, as ſhe herielf told a 
years ſurrounded by a new ſet of people, confident. of her's ſhe has cold fits. 

- whole manners are as natural to them as Theſe fits ſhall laſt her a month or ER 
his delights, method of thinking, and weeks together; and as ſhe falls into 
* mode of living, were formerly to him them without provocation, ſo it is to be 
| And his friends. But the miſchief is, he hoped ſhe wil! return from them with- - 
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; -Jooks upon the ſame kind of errors which | out the merit ot new ſervices. But life _ 
he himſelf was guilty of with an eye - and love will not admit of ſuch inter- is 
of ſcorn, and with that ſort of iE will vals, therefore pray let her be admo- th 
* which men entertain againſt each other niſhed as follows, ,” ,  ' l 
ö for different opinions: thus'a crazy con- k ee 3 i 
4 ſtitution, and an uneaſy mind, is fretted mapamy . * 
7 with vexatious paſſions for young men's Love you, and I honour you ; there. . 0 
j doing fooliſhly what it is folly to do at I fore pray do not tell, me of waiting 95 
all. Dear Sir, this is my preſent ſtate till decencies, till forms, till hamours, W M 
. of mind; T hite thoſe I ſhould laugh at, are coniulted and gratified. If you have „ 
. 5 and envy thoſe I contemn, The time that happy conſtitution .as to be indo- 2 1 03 1 |; 
_ of youth and 5 paſſed Jent for ten weeks together, youſhould — & _ -+} | 
* - the way in which I have diſpoſed of it, conſider that all that while Iburnwith IK 
I s attended with theſe conſequences; but _ impatiences and fevers ; but ſtill you ſay } 


Bol thaſe who Jive and pals ave as it will be time enough, though T and 
they aught, all parts of it are equally. you too grow older while we are yat 
pleaſant; only the memory of good and talking. Which do you think the more 
: worthy actions is a feaſt which mult realſonahle, that you ſhould alter a ſtate 

give a quieker reliſh to the ſoul than of indifference tor happineſs, and that ' | 
ever it could poſſibly taſte in the higheſt oblige me; or I live in torment, and that -. 

enjoyments or jollities of youth. As to lay. no manner of obligation. upen 9 
for me, if I fit down in my great chair you? While I indulge your inſen. 

and begin to ponder, the vagaries of a” bility, T'am doing Hs e if you fa 


"8 ; 


child are not more ridiculous than the. your my paſſion, you are beſtowing ; 
| circumſtances which are heaped up in bright deſires, gay hopes, generouns 
my memory; fine govns, country dances, cares, noble reſolutions, and trauſport- ä 


i "ends of tunes, interrupted converſations,” ing raptures, u . Ml 
6 and midnight quarrels, are what muſt Your, moſt devoted humble ſervant. /.- 
IC ,  "neceflartly compoſe my ſollbqay..Theg ße ee 
e of you to print this, that ſome ladies of Mn. HC TA To W .. : 1 
1 > my acquaintance, and my years, may be HERE is a gentle woman lodges in 9 
| perſuaded to wear warm night-caps this II the (ame houſe with me, that I never i 
* cold ſeaſon : and that my old friend did any injury to in my whole life; and bh # | 
- = Jack Tawdry may buy hima cane, and ſhe is always, railing at me to thoſe ſhe = 
'  _ Not creep with the air of a ſtrut. T knows will tell me of it. Do not you 8 
5 muſt add to all this, that if it were not think that ſhe is in love with me? Or 1 
5 for one pleaſure, which I thought a very would you have me break my mind yet 4m 
2 mean one until of very late years, I or not? Your ſervant. T. B. = | 
© ſhould” have no great ſatis faction left; | CCC il 
1 dut if Ilive to the 10th of March, 1714, MR. SPFCTATORy *. „ 1 
4% and all my ſecurities are good, T ſhall * I Am a footman in a great family, and W 
4 be worth fifty thouland pound. I am, I am in love withthehouſe-maid. We 4 
. Sir, your molt humble ſervant, woᷣere alt at hot-cockles laſt night in the | | 
* DDC JACK Ar TER DA. hall theſe holidays; when I lay down _ f 
. c Ge 1ae 43 ben . and was blinded, ſhe pulled off her ſhoe, - 
bs. eren „ . and hit une with\the heel fuch «rape as | ©» it 
is | You will infinitel oblige a diſtreſſed ; almoſt broke my head to pieces. | Tay, / 4 
" lover, if you will injert in your "oy - Sir, was this love or ſpite ? 2 e '' 
4 nextpaper, the following letter to mymits © YO b = 
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ATA father, whom ; mentioned in 
| VI my firft ſpeculation, and whom 
: 1 mult always name with honour and 
PVatitucle, has very frequent ly talked to 
me upon the ſubject of marriage. I was 

in my younger years engaged, partly by 


— i 


ho Had a 3 of beauty, and did 
. _ Hot at my firſt approackes ſeem to have 
ny averſion to me; but as my natural 

'. citurnity hindered me from ſhewing 

— _ mipſelf tothe belt advantage, the by de- 
3 rees began to look upon me as a very 
Wil fellow, and being reſolved to re- 
guard merit mote than any think elſe in 

ume perſons who made their applications 
0 to her, ſhe married à captain of dragoons 


<Ervtts/in thoſe parts. . | 
This unlucky accident has given me 
den averfion to pretty feHows ever fince, 
and diſcouraged me from trying my 
fortune with the fair-ſex. The oblerva- 
*Hotis which I made in this conjuncture, 
*#nd the repeated advices which I re- 
-cttved at that time from the good old 


0 | Bis figure, gives him fears, apprehen- 
3 2. Goon; and poorneſs of ſpirit, and often 
makes him appear ridiculous where he 
| haas a mindito recommend himſelf. 
_— - Thoſe marriages generally abound 
= _ molt with love and conſtancy, that are 


4 * : 


by a long courtſhip, ' The 


- 


_ » Te aFSCPATOR, 
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- is advice, and partly by my own in- 
elinations, in the courtſhip of a perſon. 


who happened to be beating up for re- life to the 
15 eſpouſe; an 


man above-mentioned, have produced 
ie following effay upon Love and Mar- 
| riage. | 3 
A Fa — part of a man's life is 
1 > generally that which paſſes in courtſhip,. 
= Provided his _— be ſincere; and the 
. Party beloved kind with diſcretion. 
1 Love, defire, hope, all the pleaſing mo- 
18  _ _  Ubnis of the ſoul, riſe in the purſuit. 
bl _*- Tris eaſier for an artful man who is 
4/0 not iu loye, to perſuade his miſtreſs he 
11 has a paſſion for her, and to ſucceed in 
. his purſuits, than for one who loves 
11H 7 with the greateſt violence. True love 
1 Aas tenthoufand griefs, impatiences, and 
Fẽ.eſentments, that render a man unami- 
Able in the eyes of the perſon whole af- 
= fection he ſoticits; beſides, that it ſinks 


— 
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aden thould firike root; and gather 
5 2p r before marriage be grafted on 
it. A 


long coutſe of hopes and expecta- 


EAGERLY EMBRACE» _ 


tions fixes the idea in our minds, and 


habituates us to a fondneſs of the per- 
Pr bland. OS fees. 
.,_ There is nothing of ſo great itnport» 
ance to us, as the good qualities of one 
to whom we join ourſelves for life 3 they 
do not only make our preſent ſtate agree- 
able, but often determine our happineſs 
to all eternity. Where the choice is left 
to friends, the chief point under conſi- 
deration is an eſtate: where the parties 


chuſe for themſelves, their thoughts turn 


moſt upon the. perſon. They have both 
their reaſons. The firſt would procure 


many conveniencies and pleafures of 
1 whole intereſts they 


life to the | 
ind at the ſame, tinie may hope 
that the wealth of their friend will turn 
*to their own credit and advantage: The 
others are Srepbring for themſelves a 
"perpetual fealt, A good perſon. does 
not only raiſe, but continue love, and 


"breeds à ſecret pleaſure and complacency 


in the behalder, when the firft heats of 
defire are extinguiſhed, ” It puts the 
wife or huſband in. countenance both 


among friends and ftrangers, and gene- 


rally fills the family with a healthy and 
beautiful race of children. - 
I ſhould prefer a woman that is agree- 
- able in my own eye, and not deformed 
in that of the world, to a celebrated 
beauty. If you marry one remarkabl: 


beautiful, you muſt have a violent paſ- 


fion for her, or you have not the proper 
taſte of her charms; and if you have 
ſuch a paſſion for her, it is odds but it 
would be imbittered with fears and jea- 
louſies. „„ Rl 
Sood- nature and evenneſs of temper 
will give you an ęaſy companion for life; 
virtue and good ſenſe, an agreeable 


friend; love and conſtancy, a good wife 


or huſband, Where we meet one perſon 
with all theſe accompliſkments, we find 
an hundred without any one of them. 
The world, notwithſtanding, is more 
intent on trains and equipages, and all 
the ſhowy. parts of lite ; we . 


* 
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- Want ie edits h en ai 
our proper intereſts ; and, as I haveclſe- 
where obſerved, it is one of the moſt 


unaceountable paſſions of human na- 


ture, that we are at greater pains to ap- 
pear eaſy and happy to others, than 
really to make ourſelves ſo. Of all diſ- 


parities, that in humour makes the moſt manity, amd by degrees ſoftenthole very | 


unhappy "marriages, yet ſcarce enters 
into 464 Pept. at the contract 
them. Several that are in this reſpect 
vnequally yoked, and uneaſy for lite, 
with a perſon of a particular character, 
might have been pleaſed and happy with 
- pexſon of a contrary 'one, notwith- 
ſtanding they are both perhaps equally 
virtuous and laudable in their kind. 


quifitive and diſcerning in the faults of 
the perſon beloved, nor after it too dim- 
fighted and ſuperficial. However per- 
fect and accompliſned the perſon ap- 
pears to you at a diſtance, you will find 
many blemiſhes and imperfections in 
her humour, upon a more intimate ac- 
M LO NI ION HOACNS” 
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| Think myſelf highly obliged to the 
1 . ind acceptance of a 


» # 


ood, ene 


> ” 


rat epneTATER. 


of Marriage enlarges the ſeene' of obe 


| 4 added all the ſweets of life. Nothing s 
Before marriage we cannot be too in- 


gi honour upon myſelf, as on my readers, 


quaintance, which you never diſcovered _ 
or perhaps ſuſpected. Here therefore 
diſeretion and nature are to-ſhew _ 
their ftrength ; the firſt will hinder your 

thoughts from dwelling on what is diſ- 

"agreeable, the other will raiſe in you all 
N of daſſion and ha- 
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imperfections into beauties. 
happineſs and miſeries. A marriage ef 
love is pleaſant; a marriage of intere® _ 
eaſy ; and a marriage, where both meet, 
happy. A happy marriage has inits 
the pleaſures ot friendſhip, all the en- 
joyments of ſenſe and teaſon, and in- 


— I 
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\ 
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a greater mark of a degenerate and vi= _ 
'£10us- age, than the common ridicule Ee 
which paſſes on this ſtate of life, © It iss | 

indeed, only happy in thoſe who can 2 

look down with tcorn or neglect on the 

impieties of the times, and tread the 
ths of life together in a conſtant uni- 
| — of Virtues. „ 


Din TrIS r. bio Ag: 
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| fine their firſt appearance in the world. 


This does not perhaps reflect {6 much © 


who give a much greater attention to 
\ diſcourſes of virtue and morality, than 
ever I expected, or indeed could hope. 


4 bu 


When I broke looſe tro: Fat Wola # 
body of writers who have employed their 3 
wit and parts in propagating 8 2d 3 
irreligion, I did not queſtion but Tfliapld - I 

be treated as an odd kind of fellow, that } 

bad a mind to appear ſingular in uw 


the world is not ſo N as we are 


lar 5 families, or ſocieties. apt to imagine; and that if thoſe men af 1 3 
There is not one of thoſe above- men - parts who have been employed in vitiat- Ce 
tioned ſubjects that would not ſell a ing the age had endeavoured ta rei! 
very indifferent paper, could I think of and amend it, they needed not have fa- + 
pratifying the public by ſuch mean and crificed their good ſenſe and virtue to | 
dale methods. But notwithſtanding T their fame and reputation, No man is 
have rejected every thing that favours ſo ſunk in vice and ignorance, but there | 
ol party, every thing that is looſe and are ſtill ſome hidden feeds of gopdneſs * 
immoral, and every thing that might and knowledge in him; which give him : 
create uneaſineſs in the minds of parti- a reliſh of ſuch reflections and ſpecula - Z 
cular perſons, I find that the demand tions as have an aptneſs to improve the 
formy papers has increaſed every month mind, and make the heart _— 6; Rin 
8 — 8 
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I have ſhewn-in a former papers with 


how much care I have avoided: all fuch 


thoughts as are looſe, . obſcene, or im- 
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amuſements. 


* * > 


L have been ſo, very ſerupulous in this 


moral; and I believe my reader would particular of not hurting any. man's re- 


ſtill think the better of me, if he knew 


the pains I am at in qualifying what I 
write after ſuch a manner, that nothing 


may be interpreted as aimed at private 
per ſons. For this reaſon, when I draw 


pence of any private man. 


55 any faulty character, 1 conſider all thoſe 


perſons to whom the malice of the world 


may poſſibly apply it, and take care to 
daſh 1 =54 


it with ſuch particular circum- 


ſtances as may prevent all ſuch ill- 


natured applications. If I write any 
think on a black man, I run over in my 
mind all the eminent perſons in the na- 
tion who are of that complexion: when 
8 an ĩmaginary name at the head 
of a character, I examine every ſyllable 
and letter of it, that it may not bear any 
reſemblance to'one that is real. I know 
very. well the value which every man 
fets upon his reputation, and how pain- 


ful it is to be expoſed to the mirth and 


deriſion of the public, and ſhould there- 
fore ſcorn to divert my reader at the ex- 


As T have been thus tender of every. 


particular perſon's reputation, ſo I have 


* 


taken more than ordinary care not to 


ive offence to thoſe who appear in the 

igher figures of life. I would not 
make mylelf merry even with a piece of 

aſteboard that is inveſted with a public 


character; for which reaſon I have never ' 


nced upon the late deſigned proceſſion 
Te holineſs and his eee not · 
withſtanding it might have afforded 
matter to many ludicrous ſpeculations. 
Among thoſe advantages which the pub- 
lic may reap from this paper, it is not 
the leaſt, that-it draws men's minds off 


from the bitterneſs of party, and fur- 


niſhes them with ſubjects of diſcourſe 


that may be treated without warmth or 


afſion. This is ſaid to have been the 
ſt deſign of thoſe. gentlemen. who ſet 


, on foot the Royal Society ; and had then 


a very good effect, as it turned many 


of the greateſt geniuſes of that age to the 
diſquiſtions of natural-knowledge, who, 
Af they had engaged in politics with the 


e ſame parts and application; might have 


ſet their country in a flame. The air- 


pump, the barometer, the quadrant, 


and the like inventions; were thrown out 
to thoſe buſy ſpirits, as tubs and bar- 
-rels areto a whale, that he may let the 


cu fail on without diſturbance, while 


putation, that I have forborne mention- 
ing even ſuch autifors as I could nbt 
name with honour. This I muft 


confeſs to have been a piece of very 


cat ſelf-denial: for as the public re- 
iſhes nothing better than the ridicule 
which turns upon a writer of any emi- 
nence, fo there is nothing which a man 
that has but a very ordinary talent in 
ridicule may execute with greater eaſe. 
One might raiſe laughter for a quarter 
of a year together upon .the wm 
perſon who has publiſhed but a very few 
volumes. ' Fox which reaſon I am afto- 


niſhed that thoſe. who have appeared 
againſt this paper have made 15 very 
little of it. The criticiſms which Ihave 
hitherto publiſhed, have been made with 
an intention rather to diſcover beauties 
and excellencies in the writers of my 
own time, than to publiſh any of their 
faults and im e Cog In the mean 
while, I ſhould take it for a very great 
favour from ſome of my underhand de- 
tractors, if they would break all mea- 
ſures with me ſo far, as to give me a 
pretence for examining their perform- 
ances with an impartial eye: nor ſhall I 
look upon it as any breach of charity to 
criticiſe the author, ſo long as I keep 
clear of the perſu . 


time to time endeavour to do juſtice to 


thoſe who havediſtinguiſhed themſelves 


in the politer arts of learning, and to 
point out ſuch beauties in their works as 


may have eſcaped the obſervation of 


others. | . : FA 4 ; 
As the firſt. place among our Engliſh 
.poets is due to Milton; and as I have. 
drawn more quotations out of him than 
from any other, I ſhall enter into a re- 


gular criticiſm upon his Paradiſe Loſt, 


which I ſhall publiſh every Saturday 
until I have * my thoughts upon 
that poem. I ſhall no however pre- 
ſume to impoſe upon others my own 
particular judgment on this author, but 
only deliver it as my private opinion. 
Criticiſm is of a very large extent, and 


every particular matter in this art has 


his favourite paſſages in an author, 
judlges. Tt will be due nn for 
diſcover many beauties or imperſec- 


{8 


In the mean while, until 7 5 am ro- 
voked to ſuch hoſtilities, I ſhall from 


which do not pally, ſtrike the beſt © 
be ſufficient for me if 


sof 2 


— 


* 


a n 


mous lines— _ 


TOR : _ r 8 
tions which others have not attended to; 


and F ſhould be very glad to ſee any of 
our eminent writers publiſh their diſ- 


coveries on the fame fubject. In ort, 


1 would always be underſtood to write 
my papers of criticiſm in the ſpirit which 


Horace has expreſſed in thoſe two fa- 


s, 1 4 
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» REJOICE, THAT THE PERSON, WHOM IT WAS MY DUTY, TO LOVE; So os 
BAD, 18 SUCH AN ONE, THAT 1 CAN | 
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f 12 the happy father of a very to- 


wardly ſon, in whom I do not only 


ſee my lite, but alſo my manner of life, 


renewed. It would be extremely bene- 
ficial to ſociety, if you would frequently 


reſume ſubjects which ſerve to bind theſe 


ſort of relations faſter, and endear the 
ties of blood with thoſe of good-will, 
protection, obſervance, indulgence, and 
veneration. | I would, methinks, have 


this done after an uncommon method, 


and do not think any one, who is not ca- 
pable of writing a good play, fit to un- 
dertake a work wherein there will neceſ- 


ſarily occur ſo many ſecret inſtin&s, and 


biafſes of human nature which would 
paſs unobſerved by common eyes. I 
thank Heaven I have no outrageous of- 
fence againit my pwn excellent parents 
to anſwer for ; Lat when I am now and 
then alone, and look back upon my paſt 


lite, from my earlieſt infancy to this 
time, there are many faults which I 
committed that did not appear to me, 
even until I myſelf became a father. 


had not-until then a notion of the yearn- 
ings of heart, which a man has when 
he ſees his child do a laudable thing, 
or the ſudden damp which ſeizes him 
when he fears he will act ſomething un- 
worthy. It is not to be imagined, 
what a remorſe touched me for a long 
train of childiſh negligences of my mo- 
ther, when I''aw my wife the other day 
look out of the window, and turn as 


pe as aſhes upon ſeeing my younger 


boy liding upon the ice. Theſe ſlight 
intimations will give you to underſtand, 
that there are numberleſs little crimes 


5 = A 


If you Have made any better rematks of 
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your own, communicate them with can- 


dour ; if not, malce uſe of theſe I preſent 


+ you with. N E521 & g 
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FALEM'HABEMUS UT LIRENTER QUOQUE DIEIGAMUS. 


LOVE HIM WITH, A WILLING MIND. 


which children take no notice of while 
they are doing, which, upon refle&ion; 
when they ſhall themſelves become fa- 
thers, they will look upon with the ut- 


„ QUALISCUNQUE ESSET, | 


moſt ſorrow and contrition, that they 


did not regard, before thoſe whom they 
offended were to be no more ſeen. How 
many thouſand things do I remember, 
which would have highly pleaſed my 
father, and J omitted for no other rea- 
ſon, but that I thought what he propoſ- 
ed the effect of humour and old age 
which I am now convinced had reaſon 
and good ſenſe in it. I cannot now 
go into the parlaur ta him, and make 

is heart glad with an account of a mat- 
ter which was of no conſequence, but 
that I told it, and acted in it. The good 
man and woman are long fince in their 
gtaves, who ulcd to fit and plot the 
welfare of us their children, while, per- 


aps, we were ſometimes laughing at 


the old folks at another end of the houſe. 
The truth of it is, were we 3 to 
follow nature in theſe great duties of! 

though we have a ſtrong inſtinct towards 


the performing of them, we ſhould be 
on both ſides very deficient. Age is fo 


unwelcome to the generality of mankind, 
and growth towards manhood fo defira- 
ble to all, that reſignation to decay is too 


ife, 


£ 


difficult a taſk in the father; and de- 


ference, amidſt the impulſe of gay de- 


ſires, appears unreaſonable to the ſon. 


There are fo few who can grow old with a 


ood grace, and yet fewer who can come 
ow enough into the world, that a father, 


were he to be actuated by nis deſires, and 5 


a ſon, were he to conſult himſelf only, 
neither of them behave himſelf as he 


vught to the other. But when reaſon 
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courſe of good offices hetween thoſe 


interpoſes againſt inſtin&,where it would 
carry exther out. of the intereſts of the 


ether, there ariſes: that happieſt inter- 
deareſt relations of, human life. The 


father; according to the opportunities 


which are offered to him; is throwing 


* 


1 


down bleſſings on the ſon, and the ſon 


85 endeavouring to appear the worthy off- 


ing of ſuch a father. It is after this 


manner that Camillus and his firſt- born 
_ dwell together. Camillus enjoys a pleaſ- 


ing and indolent old age, in which 
patron is ſubdued, and reaſon e alted. 

e waits the day of his diſſolution with 
a reſignation mixed with delight, and 
the ſon fears the acceſſion of his father's 


has,. by the applauſe and appropation 
8 


„ # 


pe of mine, and I have the inexpreſſible 
appineſsofoverhearingour ne 


lights which theſe relations well regard- 
X beſtow upon each other. Ordinary 


| pallages are no longer ſuch, but mutual 


ve gives an importance to the moſt in- 


different things, and a merit to actions 


| the moſt inſignifcant. When we look 
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round the world, and obſerve the many. 
miſunderſtandings which are created by 
the malice and infinuation of the meaneſt 


ſervants. between people thus related, 
how neceſſary will it appear that it were 


inculcated that men would be upon their 
guard to ſupport a conſtanęy of affec- 
tion, and that grounded upon the princi- 
ples of reaſ- 
It is from the common prejudices 
which men receive from their parents, 


that hatreds are kept alive from one ge- 


neration to another; and when men act 


by inſtinct, hatreds will deſcend when 
good offices are forgotten. For the de- 
generacy of human life is ſuch, that 
our anger is more eaſily transferred to 
our children than our love. Love al- 
ways gives ſomething to the object it 
delights in, and anger ſpoils the perſon 


againſt whom it is moved of ſomething 
laudable in him: from this degeneracy 
therefore, and a ſort of ſelf- love, we are 


more prone to take up the ill- will of our 


parents, than to follow them in their 
friendſhipss. 7 


One would think, there ſhould need 


no more to make men keep up this ſort 


of relation with the utmoſt ty, 
it Fo 


than to examine their own hearts. 


every father. remembered his own 
thoughts and inclinations when he was 


a ſon, and every. ſon remembered what 
he expected from his father, when he 
» himſelf was in a ſtate of ee, 

© 


this one reflection would preſerve men 
from being diflolute or rigid in theſe 
ſeveral capacities. The power and ſub- 


jection between them, when broken, 
make them more emphatically tyrants 
and rebels againſt each other, with 


greater cruelty of heart, than the diſ- 
ruption of ſtates and empires can poſſi- 


* bly produce. I ſhall end this application 


to you with two letters which paſſed 
between a mother and ſon very lately, 


and are as follows. 


DEAR FRANK, 


| JF the pleaſures, which I have the 


grief to hear you purſue in town, do 
not take up all your time, do not deny 


our mother ſo much of it, as to read 
ſeriouſly this letter. You ſaid before 
Mr. Letacre, that an old woman might 


live very well in the country upon half 


my jointure, and that your father was a 


fond fool to give me a rent · charge of 
j 0.” - E97. 14 ICE - 


on, not the impulſes of in- 
%% / Ne e 
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elght hundred a year to the prejudice of 
bis ſon. What Letacre faid to you upon 
that occaſion, you ought to have borne 
with more decency, ' as he was your 


father's  well:beloved' ſervant, than to 


have called him country-put. In the 


firſt place Frank, I muſt tell you; 1 


will have my rent duly paid, fbr I will 
make up to your'ſiſters for the partiality 
1 was guilty of, in making your father 


do ſo much as he has done for you. I 


may, it ſeems, live upon half my join- 


ture! I lived upon much leſs, Frank, 


when I carried you from place to place 
in theſe arms, and could neither eat, 
dreſs, or mind any thing for feeding 


and tending you a weakly child, and 


ſhedding tears when the convulſions you 
were then troubled with returned upon 


you. By my care you out- grew them, 


ner as diſpoſes 


to throw away the vigour of your youth 


in the arms of harlots, and deny your 
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your molt dutiful ſon, 


3 
Both your ſiſters are crying to ſee the 
paſſion which TIſmother; but if you 
pleaſe to go on thus like a gentleman of 
the town, and forget all regards to your - 
ſelf and family; I ſhall immediately 
enter upon your eſtate for the arrear 
due to me, and without one tear more 


condemn you for forgetting the fondneſs 


of your mother, as much as you have 
the example of your father. O Frank, 
do I Jive to omit writing myſelf,” your” 


atk, ectionate mother , > g 5 A. F. 
; : . 2 FT, 
MANAM), - 


* 
1 
to 
1 


I Will come down to-morrow and pay 


ſhall, for T will be for ever hereafter 


+ 


I will bring down new heads for my. 
| | ſiſters, Pray let all be forgotte. 
mother hat it not your's to detai zs, oo re h# 7 


. 


Hos, Er. xvIII, LIB. 1. VER, 103. | 


—CLE RETIREMENT," AND A LIFE EY STEALTH, | 


„ Fe; * 416 nne 


— 


I* has been from age to age an affec- . I have often obſerved, there is not 2 


tation to love the pleaſure of ſolitude 


man breathing who does not differ from. 


the money on my knees. Pray write” 
ſa no more. I will take care you never” 


1 1 * 
F. . 
F 8 * 4 , 


among thoſe who cannot poſſibly be ſup- 
poſed qualified for paſſing life in that 


manner. This people have taken up 


from reading the many agreeable things 
which have been writ on that ſubject, 
for which we are beholden to excellent 


perſons who delighted in being retired 


and abſtracted from the pleatures that 
- enchant the generality of the world. 


This way of lite is recommended indeed 
with great beauty, and in ſuch a man- 
s the reader for the time 
to a pleaſing forgetfulneſs, or negli- 


gence of the particular hurry of life in 


which he is. engaged, together with a 
longing for that ſtate which he is charm- 
ed with in deſcription. But when we 
conſider the world itlelf,- and how few 
there are capable of a religious, learned, 
or philoſophic ſolitude, we ſhall be apt 
to change a regard to that ſort of foli- 
tude, for being a little ſingular in en- 


5 . 


likes beſt in the world, without going 


i» far as wholly to withdraw from it. 


3 


fed forſooth an inviolable conſtan cy I 


joying time after the way a man himſelf . 


all other men, as much in the ſentiments 

of his mind, as the features of his face. 

The felicity is, when any one is ſo happy 
t 


as to find out and follow what is 

proper bent of his genius, and turn all 
his endeavours to exert himſelf accord 
ing as. that prompts him. Inftead of 
this, which is an innocent method of 
enjoying a man's ſelf, and turning out 


of the general tracks wherein you have 
crowds of rivals, there are thoſe who 


purſue their own way out of a ſourneis 


and ſpirit of contradiction: theſe men 


do every thing which they are able to 


ſupport, as if guilt and impunity could 


not go together. They chuſe a thin 
only becauſe another diſlikes it; and ai. 


cy in 
matters of nomanner of moment. Thus 
ſometimes an old fellow thall wear this 
or that ſort of cut in his cloaths with 


great integrity, while all the reſt of the 
world are degenerated into battons, 
pockets, and _ unknown to their 


ignificant as even this 


angeſtors, As in 
h OS ye 2» 
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is, if it were ſearched to the bottom, 
you perhaps would find jt not ſincere, 
but that he is in the faſhion in his heart, 
and holds out from mere obſtinacy. 


But 1: am running from my intended 
purpoſe, which was to celebrate a cer- 
tain particular manner of paſſing away 
life, and is a contradiction. to no man, 
but a reſolution to contract none of the 


exorbitant deſires by which others are 


enſlaved. The beſt way of ſeparating 
a man's ſelf from the world, is to give 
up the deſire of being known to it. 
After a man has preſerved his innocence, 
and performed all duties incumbent up- 


en him, his time ſpent his own way is 


what makes his lite differ from that of 


a a ſlave. If they. who atfe& ſhow and 


omp knew how many of ther ſpecta- 
tors derided their trivial taſte, they 
would be very much leſs elated, and 
have an inclination to examine the merit 


of all they have to do with: they would 


| ſoon find out that there are many who 


make a figure below what their fortune 


or mexit entitles them to, out of mere. 


choice, and an elegant deſire of eaſe and 
diſincumbrance. 6 
romance to tell you in this age of an old 
man who is contented to paſs for an 


humouriſt, and one who does not un- 


derſtand the figure he ought to make in 


the world, while he lives in a lodging 


of ten ſhillings a week with only one 


ments which people of his own condi- 
tion could make him, for the pleaſures 


ſervant; while he dreſſes himſelf accord- 


ing to the ſeaſon in cloth or in ſtuff, and 
has no one neceſſary attention to any 


thing but the bell which calls to prayers 
twice a day. I ſay it would look like 
a fable to report that this gentleman 
gives away all which is the overplus of 


à great fortune, by ſecret methods, to 
. Other men. 


If he has not the pomp of 
a numerous train, and of profeſſors of 
ſervice to him, he has every day he lives 
the conſcience that the widow, the fa- 
therleſs, the mourner, and the ſtranger, 
bleſs his unſeen hand in their prayers. 
This humouriſt gives up all the compli- 


of helping the afflifted, ſupplying the 


needy, and befriending the neglected. - 


This humouritt Keeps to bimſelf much 
more than he wants, and gives a vaſt 
refuſe of his. ſuperfluities to purchaſe 
heaven, and by freeing others from the 


temptations of worldly want, to carry a 
retinue with him thither. 


” 


Of all men who affect living in a par- 


It would look like a, 


— 
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ticular way, next to this admlrable cha- 
racer, I am the moſt enamoured of Irus, 
whoſe condition will not admit of ſuch 
largeſſes, and perhaps would not be 
capable of making them, if it were. 
Irus, though he is now turned of fifty, 
has not appeared in the world, in his 
real character, ſince five and twenty, 
at which age he ran out a ſmall patri- 
mony, and ſpent ſome time after with 
rakes who had lived upon him: a courſe 1 
of ten years time, paſſed, in all the little 
alleys, by paths, and ſometimes open 
taverns, ane ſtreets of this town, gave 
Irus à perfect ſkill in judging of the in- 
clinations of mankind, and acting ac- 
cordingly. He ſeriouſly conſidered he 
was poor, and the general horror which 
moſt men have of all who are in that 
condition. Irus judged very rightly, 
that while he could keep his poverty a 
ſecret, he could not feel the weight of 
it; he improyed this thought into au at- 
fectation of cloſeneſs and covętouſneſs. 
Upon this one principle he reſolved to 
overn his future life; and in the thirty- 
_ Iixth year of his age he repaired to Long 
Lane, and looked upon ſeveral dreſſes 
which hung there deſerted by their firſt 
maſters, and expoſed to the purchaſe of 
the beſt bidder. At this place he ex- 
changed his gay ſhabbineſs of cloaths 
fit for a much younger man, to warm 
ones that would be decent for a much 
older one. Irus came out thoroughly 


equipped from head to foot, with a little 


oaken cane in the form of a ſubſtantial 
man that did not mind his dreſs, turned 
of fifty. He had at this time fifty | 
3 of ready- money; and in this 
abit, with this fortune, he took his 
preſent lodging in St. John's Street, at 
the manſiog-houſe of a taylor's widow, 
who waſhes and can clear-ſtarch his 
bands. From that time to this he has 
kept the main ſtock, without alteration 
ur:ler or over, to the value of five 
pounds. He left off all his old ac- 
quaintance to a man, and all his arts 
of life, except the play of backgammon, 
upon which he has more Han bore his 
charges. Irus has, ever ſince he came 
into this neighbourhood, given all the 
intimation he ſkilfully could of being a 
cloſe hunks worth money: nobody 
comes to viſit him, he receives no let- 
ters, and tells his money morning and 
evening. He has, from the public pa- 
pers, a knowledge. of what generally 
paſſes, ſhuns all diſcourſes o 8 8 
8 e 
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dut thirugs bis ſhoulders when you talk 
of ſecurities ; he denies his being rich 
with an air, which all do who are vain 


of being ſo: he is the oracle bf a neigh- 


bouring juſtice of peace, who meets him 
at the coffee - houſe; the hopes that what 
he has muſt come to ſomebody, and that 

he has no heirs, have that effect where- 
ever he is known, that he every day has 

three or four-invitations to dine at dif- 
ferent places, which he generally takes 

care to chuſe in ſuch a manner, as not 

to ſeem inclined to the richer man; All 


the young men reſpe& him, and ſay he 


is juſt the ſame man he was when they 
were boys. He uſes no artifice in the 
world, but makes uſe of men's deſigns 
upon him to 


that no one would believe could poſſibly 


enter into the head of a poor fellow. 


His mein, his dreſs, his carriage, and 
eee language, are ſuch, that you would 


be at a loſs to gueſs whether in the active 
part of his life he had been a ſenſible. 


_ Citizen, or a ſcholar that knew the 


world. ' Theſe are the great circum- 


ſtances in the life of Irus, and thus does 
he paſs away his days a ſtranger to man- 
| kind; and at his death, the worſt that 

will be ſaid of him will be, that he got 
by every man who had expectations 


from him, more than he had to leave 


him, | 
I have an inclination to print the fol- 
lowing letters ; for that I have heard the 
author of them has ſomewhere or other 
ſeen me, and by an excellent faculty in 


mimicry, my correſpondents tell me he 


can aſſume my air, and give. my taci- 
_ turnity aſlyneſgwhich diverts more than 
any thing I could ſay if 1 were preſent. 
Thus I am glad my ſilence is atoned 
for to the good company in town, He 
has carried his {kill in imitation' ſo far, 
as to have forged a letter from my friend 

Sir Roger in ſuch a manner, that any 
one but I'who am thoroughly acquaint- 


ed with him, would have taken it for 


genuine, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


» - 


| HAVING obferved in Lilly Gram- 


* * mar how ſweetly Bacchus and 


Apollo run in verſe: J have, to pre- 


ſerve the amity between them, called in 
us + 53 03 bs * — ct 1 3 2 


* 


| t a maintenance out of 
them. This he carries on by a certain 


peeviſhneſs, (which he acts very well) 


- 


the theatre. So that while ſome people 
of quality are beſpeaking plays of me 
to be ated upon ſuch a day, and others, 


hogſheads for their houſes againſt ſuch | 


a.time; I am wholly employed in.the 


agreeable ſervice of wit and wine: Sir, 


I have ſent you Sir Roger de Coverley's 

letter to me, which pray cones with 

in favour of the Bumper Tave 

kind, for you know a player's utmoſt 

pride is the approhation of the Spectator. 

I am your admirer, though unknown. 
. RichARD ESTCOURT. 


3 
* 


TO MR. ESTCOURT, AT HIS- Ros 


IN COVENT, GARDEN, | ++, 


COVERLEY, Dre. THE IS8th, 1711. 


OLD COMICAL ONES, 


HE hogſheads of [neat port came. 
1 ſafe, and have gotten thee; good 
reputations in theſe parts; and I am glad 


to hear, that a fellow who has been 
laying out his money ever ſince he was 


born, for the mere pleaſure of wine, 
has bethought himſelf of joining profit - 


and pleaſure together. Our exton 


(poor man) having received ſtrength 


from thy wine ſince his fit of the gout, 


is hugely taken with it: he ſays it is 


given by nature for the uſe of families, 
that no ſteward's table can be without 
it, that it ſtrengthens digeſtion, excludes 


ſurfeits, fevers, and phyſic; which green 
wines of any kind cannot do. Pray get 
a pure ſnug room, and I hope next term 


to 8 fill your bumper with our peo- 


le of the club; but you muſt have no 
bells ſtirringwhen the Spectator comes: 
I forbore ringing to dinner while he 
was down with me in the country. 


Thank you for the little hams and Por- 
tugal onions; pray keep ſome always, 


by you. You know my ſupper is only 
good Cheſhire cheeſe, beſt muſtard, a 


| Oe pippin, attended with a pipe of 


ohn Sly's beſt. Sir Harry has ſtolen 
all your ſongs, and tells the ſtory of the 


Fifth of November to perfection. 


b Vours, to ſerve you, 


ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


here. 
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Bacchus to the aid of my profeſſion of 


rn. Be 


We haveloſt old John ſince you' were 
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Worb. vou INCREASE THE CRAPT OF WOMAN-KIND Pz 
TEACH THEM NEW WILFS AND ARTS? AS WELL. vou MAY 
\ INSFRUCF A SNAXE TO BITE, OR WOLF TO PREY. _ _*. 
"TT Eo EY © 01 17 RR 
N of the fathers, if I am rightly be ſubſtituted in the place of thoſe anti- 
informed, has defined a woman quated commodes. 1 our female pro- 
to be. g ph en animal that jectors were all the laſt ſummer fo taken 
'© delights in finery. I have already up with the improvement of their petti- 
treated of the ſex in two or three papers, coats, that they had not time to attend 
conformably to this definition, and to any thing elſe; but having at length 
have in particular obſerved, that in all ſuffietently adorned their Jower parts, 
they have been more careful than they now. begin to turn their thoughts 
e men to adorn tha: part of the head, upon the other extremity, as well re- 
Which we generally call the outſide. membering the old kitchen proverb, 
This obſervation is ſo very notorious, * that if you light your fire at both ends, 
that when in ordinary diſcourſe we ſay © the middle will ſhift for itſelf,” | 
4 mar has a fine head, a long head, or I am engaged in this ſpeculation by a 
z good head, we expreſs ourſelves me- ſighit which I lately met with at the 
rzphorically, and ſpeak in relation to his opera. As I was ſtanding in the binder 
enderftanding.; whereas when we ſay part of the box, I took notice of a little 
of x woman, ſhe has a fine, à long, or ' cluſter of women ſitting together in the 
. -# good head, we ſpeak only in relation prettieſt coloured hoods that I ever ſaw. 
to her commode. |" One of them was blue, another yellow, 
It is obſerved among birds, that na- and another philemot; the fourth was of 
ture has laviſhea all her ornaments upon a pink colour, and the fifth of a pale 
the male, who very often appears in a green. I looked with as much pleaſure 
molt beautiful head-dreſs : whether it upon this little party- coloured aſſembly, 
be a creſt, a comb, a tuft of feathers, as upon, a bed of tulips, and did not 
or a natural little plume, erected like a know at firſt whether it might not be 
| Kind of pinnacle on the very top of the an embaſſy of Indian queens; but upon 
head. As nature on the contrary has my going about into the pit, and taking 
poured out her charms in the greateſt them in front, I was immediately unde- 
abundance upon the female part of our ceived, and {aw ſo much beauty in every 
ſpecies, ſo they are very aſſiduous in face, that I fond them all to be Fng- 
beſtowing upon themſelves the fineſt liſh. Such eyes and lips, cheeks and 
Yatnitures,of art. The peacock, in all fc. heads, could be the growth of no 
his pride, does not diſplay half the co- other country. The complexion of their 
lours that appear in the garments of a faces hindered me from obſerving an 
Britiſh lady, when the is dreſſed either farther the colour of their hoods, thou h 
for a ball or a birth-day. 2 I could eaſily perceive by that unſpeak- 
| But to return to our female heads.. able ſatis faction which appeared in their 
The ladies have been for ſome time in looks, that their own thoughts were 
a kind of moulting ſeaſon,-with regard wholly taken up on thoſe pretty orna- 
to that part of their dreis, having caſt ments oy wore upon their heads. 
great quantities of ribbon, lace, and I am informed that thisfaſhion ſpreads _ 
cambrie, and, in ſome meaſure reduced daily, infomuch that theWhig and Tory 
that part of the human figure to the ladies begin alreadyto hang out different 
beautiful globular form, which is na- colours, and to ſhew their principles in 
tural to it. We have for a great while their head-dreſs. Nay, if I may believe 
expected what kind of ornament would my friend Will Honeycomb, there is a 


certain ol coquette of his acquaintance 


whe intends to appear very fuddenly in 


a rainbow hood, like the Iris in Dryden's 
Virgil, not queſtioning but that among 


ſuch variety of colours the ſhall have a 
charm for every heart.” 
My triend Will, who very much va- 


| Jues him(elf upon his great inſight into 


gallantry, tells me, that he can already 
gueſs at the humour a lady is in by her 
hood, as the courtiers of Morocco know 
the diſpoſition of their preſent emperor 


*by the colour of the dreſs which he. 


puts on. When Meleſinda wraps her 
head in flame colour, her heart is ſet 
upon execution. 


and he may hand her out of the box 
< with ſafety.” PAL" 


hoods may be uſed as ſignals: «* Why 
© elſe," ſays he, does Cornelia always 


8 put on a black hood when her hulband 


4s gone into the country ? 


7 


duch àre my friend Honeycomb's 
dreams of gallantry. For my own part, 
I impuze this diverſity of colours in the 
hoods to the diyerſity of complexion in 


the faces of my pretty countrywomen. 


Ovid in his Art of Love has given ſome 
precepts as to this particular, 2 1 
find they are different from thoſe which 
prevail-among the moderns. He recom- 
mends a red ſtriped filk to the pale com- 


plexion, white to the brown, and dark. 


to the fair. On the contrary, my friend 


Will, who pretends to be a greater ma- 
Arr in this art than Ovid, tells me, that 


1 e 
f. 


# . ” - 


THE 8PECTATOR: | 


is overfluſhed appears 


When ſhe covers it 
< with purple, I would not, ſays he, 
_ © adviſe her lover to approach her; but 
* if ſhe appears in white, it is peace, 


her hood, and has been v 
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1D VERO EST, QUOD EGo MIHI PUT0O. PALMARIUM, 
ME REPERISSE, QUOMODO ADOLESCENTULUS / 
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the paleſt features look the moſt 
able in white ſarſanet; that a face which 
| to advantage in 
the deepeſt ſcarlet; and that the darkeſt 
complexion is not a little alleviated bya 
black hood. In ſhort, he is for loſing 
the colour of the face in that of the 
hood, as a fire burns dimly, and a 
candle goes half out, in wth, of the. 
ſun. © This,” ſays he, your Ovid him- 
< ſelf has hinted where he treats of 


c theſe matters, when he tells us that the 


blue water nymphs are dreſſed in K- 
coloured garments ; and that Aurora, 
who always appears in the light of the 

riſing ſun, is robed in-ſatfron.” - 
Whether theſe his obſervations are 
juſtly grounded I cannot tell: but I have 


RM a KX A 


often known him, as we have ſtood to- 


gether behind the ladies, praiſe or diſ- 


| pPraiſe the complexion of a face which he 
Will informs me likewiſe, that theſe 


never ſaw, from obſerving the colour of 
ry ſeldom out 
in theſe his gueſſes. . 
As Thave nothing more at heart than 
the honour and improvement of the faĩr- 
ſex, I cannot conclude this paper with- 
out an exhortation to the Britiſh ladies, 
that they would excel the women of all 
other nations as much invirtue and good 


ſenſe, as they do in beauty; which they . 
may certainly do, if they will be as in- 


duſtrious to cultivate their minds, as 
they are to adorn their bodies: in the 
mean while I ſhall recommend to their 
moſt ſerious conſideration the ſaying of 
an old Greek poet. © 


Tone eher 6 Tpimeg, & U Nusa. 
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1 LOOK UPON IT AS) MY MASTER=PJECE,/ THAT I HAVE FOUND OUT How 4 
"YOUNG, FELLOW MAY KNOW-THE DISPOSITION AND BEHAVIOUR OF HARLOTSs - 


AND BY EARLY KNOWING. COME TO DETEST. THEM. 


0 vice or wickedneſs which people 
| e-. too warmly. provoked at other people's 


. fall into from indulgence to de 
. fires which are natural to all, ought to 


place them below the compaſſion of the, 


virtuous part of the world; which in- 


decd. often makes me a little apt to ſu- 


* 


ſpect the Gncerity of their virtue, whoare 


erſonal fins. The unlawful commerce 
of the ſexes is of all other the haideſt, 
to avoid; and yet there is no one which, 
you ſhall hear the rigider part of wo- 
Ws 5 5 mankind 
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122 ſpeak of with ſo little mercy. 
is very certain that a modeſt woman 
Cannot abhor the breach of chaſtity too 
much; but pray let her hate it for her- 
ſelf, and only pity it in others. Will 
Honeycomb calls theſe over offended la- 
dies, the outrageouſly virtuous. 


I do not deſign to fall upon failures 


in general, with relation to the gift of 
chaſtity, but at preſent only enter upon 


that large field, and begin with the con- 


fideration of poor and public whores. 
The other evening * near 
Covent Garden, I was jogged on the 
elbow as J turned into the piazza, on the 


right · hand coming out of James Street, 


» 
. 
— 


% * 
* „ 
i * * 
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dy a young lim girl of about ſeventeen, 


who with a air aiked me if I was 


for a pint of 
F ſhould have indulged my curioſity in 


having ſome chat with her, but that 1 
am informed the man of the Bumper 


Enows me; and it would have made a 
ory for him not very agreeable to ſome 


Far of my writings, though I have in 
_ . ethers, ſo frequently ſaid that I am 


wholly unconcerned in any ſcene T am 
in, but merely as a ſpectator. This 


12 5 ee being in my way, we ſtood 


54 


1 


under one of the arches by twilight; 


and there I could obſerve as exact fea- 


tures as I had ever ſeen, the moſt agree- 


Aa ble ſhape, the fineſt neck and boſom, 


in a word, the whole perſon of a woman 
exquiſitely beautiful. She affected to 
allure me with a forced wantonneſs in 
her look and air; but I ſaw it checked 
with hunger and cold : her eyes were 
wan and eager, her dreſs thin and taw- 
dry, hef mien genteel and childiſh. This 
Erange figure gave me much anguiſh of 


heart, and to avoid being ſeen with her 
I went away, but could not forbear 
| The poor thing 
uͤghed, curtſied, and with a bleſſing ex- 


wine her a crown. 


preſſed with the utmoſt vehemence, turn- 
ed from me. This creature'is what they 
call < newly come upon the town, but, 
who, I ſuppoſe, falling into cruel hands, 
was left in the firſt monti from her diſ- 
honour, and expoſed to paſs through the 
bands and diſcipline of one of thoſe hags 


of hell whom we call bawds: But leſt 
ow too ſuddenly grave on 


I ſhould / 
this ſubject, and be myſelf outrageouſly 
good, I ſhall turn to a ſcene in one of 
Fletcher plays, where this character is 
drawn, and the œconomy of whore- 
dom moſt admirably deſcribed. The 


paſſage I would point to is in the third 


Tux 8PECTATOR: | 8 
ſcene of the ſecond act of the Humorous 


Her maidenhead will yield me; let me 


wine. I do not know but 


one whom they have a deſign u 


eve 
are inimitably excellent, and have the 


in 
of theſe houſes, But the compaſſionate 


705 
t 
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Lieutenant. Leucippe, who is agent 
for the king's 1 4 bawds hs 
ſame: time for the whole court, is very 
pleaſantly introduced, reading her mi- 
nutes as a perſon. of buſinefs, with two 


maids, her under-ſecretaries; taking in- 


ſtructions at a table before her. Her 
women, both thoſe under her preſent tu - 
telage, and thoſe: which ſhe is laying 
wait for, are alphabetically ſet down in 
her book; and the is looking over the 
letter C, in a muttering voice, as if be- 
tween ſoliloquy and ipeaking out, ſhe 
% 77 he et 722 164 
ſee now; 
She is not fifteen they ſay: for her com- 
plwGkexion | 1 
Cloe, Cloe, Cloe, here 1 have her, N 
Cloe, the daughter of a country gentleman; 
Her age upon fiſteen. Now her complexion, 
A lovely brown; here tis; eyes black and 
rolling, 5 
The body neatly built ; ſhe ſtrikes a lute well, 
Sings moſt enticingly: theſe helps conſider d. 
Her maidenhead' will amount to ſome three 
JC Ee Is £3 
Or three hundred and fifty crowns, *twill 
deer it Fandfomely, © © BEE 
Her father's poor, ſame little ſhare deducted, 
To buy him a hunting nag / 


Theſe creatures are very well inſtruct- 
ed in the circumſtances and manners of 
all who are any way related to the fair- 
As 
Cloe ts to be purchaſed with three hun- 
dred and fifty crowns, and the father 
taken off with a pad; the merchant's 
wife next to her, who abounds in plenty, 
is not to have downright money, but the 


mercenary part of her mind is enga 


with a preſent of plate and a little ambi- 


tion. She is made to underſtand that it 


is a man of quality who dies for her, 


The examination of a young girl for bu- 


ſineſs, and the crying down her value 
for being a ſlight thing, together with 
other circumſtance in the ſcene, 


true ſpirit of comedy ; though it were 
to be wiſhed the author had added a cir- 
cumftancewhichſhould makeLeucippe's 
baſeneſs more odious. | 
It muſt not be thought a digreſſion 
from my intended ſpeculation; to talk 
of bawds in a diſcourſe upon wenches ; 
for a woman' of the town is not tho- 
roughly and properly ſuch, without hav- 

gone through the education of one 


caſe 
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7 and as I waited in one of the bones ther civilities to his lifter. > This: poor 
| t 1 ; . 3 8 2 2 8 
parcel, I heard a 61d and ayonng voice. whom 7 (poke of above, and it is not 
repeating the queſtions and refponſes. to he dou 


employed but ho ſhould I ſee chere rity of tire ahead user tt, e dee 
buf e in the rectors gf fn; after they can no longer 


 try-girl, who had come up in tig kerne inimitable dedication to the Plain Deat- 
 waggon with my things Whether ſhe er, and is a'maſter+piece of raillery on 


civil falute, ſhe ſhould curtely and de "indigent wickedneſs expelled the har- 
humble nevertheleſs. Her innocent For- 'hotrs of the Brother. 
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eur PLACH, vz ROMAN, AND YE GRECTAN WITS. Hans 
HERE is nothing in nature ſoirk- which is perfect or imperfect, according 
1 ſomè as general diſcourſes, eſpeci- as the action which it relates is more r 
ally when they turn chiefly upon words. leſs ſo. This action ſhould have three 
For this reaſon I ſhall wave the diſcuſ- qualifications in it. Firſt, it ſhould be 


ſion of that point which was ſtarted ſome. but one action. Secondly, it ſhould de 8 


- years ſince, whether Milton's Paradiſe an entire action; and, thirdly, it ſnould 
| Loſt may be called an heroic poem? be a great action. To conſider the ae- 
Thoſe who will not give it that title, tion of the Iliad, neid, and Paradiſe 
may call jt, if they pleaſe, a divine Loſt, in theſe three ſeveral lights. Ho- 
poem. It will be ſufficient to it's per- mer, to preſerve the unity of his action, 
fection, if it has in it all the beauties of haſtens into the midſt of things, as Ho- 
the higheſt kind of poetry; and as for race has obſerver: had he gone up to 
thoſe who alledge it is not an heroic Leda's egg, or begun much later, even 
poem, they advance no more to the di- at the rape of Helen, or the inveſting of. ©. 
minution of ſt, than if they ſhould ſay Troy, it is maniteſt that the ſtory of te 
Adam is not Eneas, nor Eve Helen. poem would have been a ſeries of ſeveral 
I ſhall therefore examine it by the actions. He therefore opens his poem 
rules of epic poetry, and {ee whether it with the diſcord of his princes, and ar- 
falls ſhort of the Iliad or Æneid, in the fully interweaves, in the ſeveral ſueceed- 
beauties which are eſſential to that kind ing parts of it, an account of every 
of writing. The fir thing to be con- thin material which relates to them, 
ſidered in an epie poem, is the fable, and had paſſed N that fatal Nome 5 
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makes his firſt appearance in the Tyr- 

chin the ſight of Italy, 
becauſe the action propoſed. to be cele- 
brated was that of his 2 


is voyage, 


of epiſode in the ſecond and third books 
of Ng ZEneid. The contents of both 


which books come before thoſe of the 
* firſt book in the thread of the ſtory, 


though for pꝛeſerving of this unity of 
action they follow them in the diſpoſi- 


tion of the poem. Milton, in imitation 


of theſe two great poets, opens his Pa- 


radiſe Loſt, with an infernal council 


plotting the fall of man, which is the 
action he propoſed to celebrate; and as 


for thoſe great actions, which preceded 


in point of time, the battle Bf the an- 
gels, and the creation of the world, 
which would have intirely deſtroyed the 


unity of his principal action, had he re- 
lated them in the ſame order 17 = 
5 


pened, he caſt them into the fifth, ſixt 
and ſeventh books, by way of epiſode 
to this noble poem. 5 
| Arift6tle himſelf allows, that Homer 
has nothing to boaſt of as to the unity 


of his fable, though at the ſame time 


that great critic and philoſopher endea- 
vours to palliate this imperfection in the 
Greek poet by imputing it in ſome mea- 
ſure to the very nature of an epic poem. 


Some have been of opinion, that the 


ZEneid alſo labours in this particular, 


and has epiſodes which may be looked 
upon as excreſcences rather than as 
parts of the action. On the contrary, 


the poem, which we have now under 


aur conſideration, hath no other epiſodes 
than ſuch as naturally ariſe from the 
ſubject, and yet is filled with ſuch a 


multitude of aſtoniſhing incidents, that 
it gives us at the ſame time a pleaſure.of 
the greateſt variety, and of the greateſt 
Ban lieiry - uniform in it's nature, 


though diverſified in the execution. 
I I muſt obſerve allo, that as Virgil, in 


the poem Whith was deſigned. to cele- 


brate the original of the Roman empire, 


has deſcribed the birth of it's great ri- 
val, the Carthaginian commonwealth : 
Milton, with the like art in his poem 


on the fall of man, has related the fall 


of thoſe angels who are his profeſſed ene- 


mies. Beſides the many other beauties 
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THE SPECTATOR, . | 
with the great action of the poem 


ettling himſelf in 
Latium. But becauſe it was neceſſary 
for the reader to know what had hap- 
pened to him in the king of Troy, 
and in the preceding parts of | 
— his hero relate it by way 
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in ſuch an epiſode, it's running prod 
| hinders 
it from breaking the unity ſo much as 
another epiſode would have done, that 
had not ſo great an affinity with the 
principal ſubject. In ſhort, this is the 


Double Diſcovery, where the two dif- 


ſame kind of beauty which the eritics 
admire in the Spaniſh Friar, or the 


ferent plots look like counterparts and 


copies of one another. 


The ſecond qualification required in 
the action of an epic poem, is, tuat it 


ſhould be an entire action: an action 


is entire when it is mpg in all it's 


parts; or, as Ariſtotle deſcribes it, when 
it conſiſts of a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. Nothing ſhould 

be intermixed with it, or follow after it, 
that is not related to it. As on the con- 


trary, no ſingle ſtep ſhould be omitted 


1 


in that juſt and regular proceſs which it 
muſt be ſuppoſed to kaff originat 
to it's conſummation. Thus we ſee the 
anger of Achilles in it's birth, it's con- 
tinuance and effects; and ZEnecas's ſet- 


tlement in Italy, carried on through all 


the oppoſitions in his way to it both by 


ſea and land. The action in Milton ex- 
cels, I think, both the former in this 


particular: we ſee it contrived in hell, 
executed upon earth, and pufiiſhed by 


Heaven. The parts of it are told in 
the moſt diſtin manner, and grow out 


of one another in the moſt natural me- 
The third qualification of an epic 
poem is it's greatneſs. The anger of 
Achilles was of ſuch conſequence, that 
it embroiled the kings of Greece, de- 
ſtroyed the heroes of Tyoy, and engaged 
all the gods in factions. ZEneas's ke. 


tlement in Italy produced the Cæſars, 
and gave birth to the Roman empire. 


Milton's ſubje& was ſtill greater than 
either of the former; it does not deter- 


mine the fate of ſingle perſons or na- 


tions, but of a whole ſpecies. The 


united powers of hell are joined together 
for the deſtruction of Mankind, which 


they effected in part, and would have 
completed, had not Omnipotence itſelf 


interpoſed. The principal actors are 


man in his greateſt perfection, and wo- 
man in her higheſt beauty. Their ene- 
mies are the fallen angels: the Meſſiah 
their friend, and the Almighty their 
protector. In ſhort, every thing that is 
1 in the whole. circle of being, whe- 
ther within the verge of nature, or mu 
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of it, has a proper part aſſigned it in 
| this noble poem. | | 
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In poetry, as in architecture, not only 


the whole, but the principal members, 


andevery part of them, ſhould be great. 


I will not preſume to ſay, that the book 
of games in the ZEneid, or that in the 


Iliad, are not of this nature, nor to re- 
prehend Virgil's ſimile of the top, and 
many other of the ſame kind in the 
Iliad, as liable to any cenſure in this 
particular; but I think we may ſay, 


without derogating from thoſe wonder- 


ful performances, that there is an un- 


queſtionable e ere in every part 


of Paradiſe Loſt, and indeed a much 
greater than could have been formed 


upon any pagan ſyſtem. 
But Ariſtotle, by the greatneſs of the 


action, does not only mean that it ſhould 


be great in it's nature, but alſo in it's 


duration, or in other words, that it ſnould 
have a due length im it, as well as what 
we properly call greatneſs. The juſt 


meaſure of this kind of magnitude he 


explains by the following ſimilitude. 
An animal, no bigger than a mite, can- 
not appear perfect to the eye, becauſe 
the 2 2 takes it in at once, and has 
only a confuſed idea of the whole, and 
not a diſtinct idea of all it's parts; if on 


the contrary you ſhould ſuppoſe an ani- 


mal of ten thouſand furlongs in length, 
the eye would be ſo filled with a ſingle 
part of it, that it could not give the mind 
an idea of the whole. What theſe ani- 
mals are to the eye, a very ſhort or a 
very long act iona would be to the me- 
mory. The firſt would be, as it were, 
loit and ſwallowed up by it, and the 
other difficult to be contained in is. 
Homer and Virgil have ſnewntheir prin - 
by js: art in this particular; the action 
of the Iliad, and that of the ZEneid, 
were in themſelves exceeding ſhort, but 
are ſo beautifully extended and diverſi- 


| fied by the invention of. epiſodes, and 
the machinery of gods, with the like 
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If is not that 1 think 1 have been towards it: Tam of opinion that lought Sl 
more witty than-I qught of late, that ſometimes to lay before the world the 
at preſent I wholly forbear any attempt plain letters of my correſpondents in the 
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be more curious than inſtructive z none 


This piece of criticiſm on Milton's + 
' Paradiſe Loſt ſhall be carried on in the. 


"| HE CANNOT BEAR THE RATLELERY OF THE AGE, CREECH.. 
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poetical ornaments, that they make up 
an agreeable ſtory, ſufficient to employ 
the memory without overcharging it. 

Milton's act ion is enriched with ſuch a 
variety of circumſtances, that I have 
taken as much pleaſure in reading the 

contents of his books, as in the beſt in- 
vented ſtory Jever met with. It is poſ- 
ſible, that the traditions, on which the 
Iliad and neid were built, had more 
cireumſtances in them than the hiſtory 


of the Fall of Man, as it is related in 


Scripture. Beſides, it was eaſier for Ho= - 
mer and Virgil to daſh the truth with _ 
fiction, as they were in no danger of of- 
fending the religion of their country bj 
it. But as for Milton, he had not only , - 


a very few circumſtances upon which v 


to raiſe his poem, but was alſo obliged +. 
to proceed with the greateſt caution in 
every thing that he added out of his C n 
invention. And, indeed, not withſtand- 
ing all the reſtraints he was under, he 

has filled his ſtory with ſo many ſur- 
priſing incidents, which bear ſo. cloſe 
an analogy with what is delivered in 
holy writ, that it is capable of pleaſing 

the moſt delicate reader, without giving - 
offence to the moſt ſcrupulous. » + 
The modern critics. have colle&ed ' « 
from ſeveral hints in the Iliad and ZEneid. . 
the ſpace of time which is taken up by 


the action of each of thoſe poems; but | 


as a great part of Milton's ſtory was 
tranſacted in regions that lie out of the 


reach of the ſun and the ſphere of day, 
it is impoſſible to gratify the reader with- | 


ſuch a calculation, which indeed would 


of the critics, either ancient or modern, 
having laid down rules te circumſeribe 
the action of an epic poem with any de- 
termined number of years, days, or 
hours. 2 


following Saturday's papers. 
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NR. SPECTATOR, 8 
AS you are Spectator-General, I ap- 
ply 'myſel? to you in the following 


"caſe, viz. I do not wear a ſword, but I 
often divert myſelf at the theatre, where 


J frequently ſee a ſet of fellows pull 


| plain people, by way of humour and 


no occaſions. 


trolic, by the noſe, upon frivolous or 
0 A friend of mine the 


other night applauded what a graceful 


by the note. 


exit Mr. Wilks made; one of theſe noſe- 
wringers overheating him, pinched him 
TI was in the pit the other 
night, when it was very much crouded, 
a gentleman lcaning upon me, and very 


_ heavily, I very civilly requeſted hun to 


g noſe-pu 


remove his hand; for which he pulled 
me by the noſe. I would not relent it 
in ſo public a place, becauſe I was u 
willing to create adifturbance ; but have 


| ſince reflected upon it as a thing that is 


dene e and diſingenuous, renders the 
er odiov , and makes the per- 


ſon pulled by the noſe look little and 


contemptible. This grievance I hum- 


bly requeſt you will endeavour to re- 


dreſs. I am your admirer, &c. 
| FOE 88 JaMES EASY, 


Mx. SPECTATOR, | 


VOR diſcourſe of the 29th of De- 


ſilves, and an expectation of happineſs 


ftthemſelves widely miſtaken. 
few are there who ſeek after theſe things, . 
and do not rather make riches their chief Sir, if you think theſe thoughts worth 
it not their only aim? How rare is it inſerting among your own, be pleaſed 


cember on love and marriage is of 
ſo uſe ful a kind, that I cannot forbear 


25 F my thoughts to your's on that 


ſubject. Methinks it is a misfortune, 
that the marriage ſtate, which in it's 
own nature is adapted to give us the 


ceompleateſt happineſs this life is capable 


of, ſhould be ſo uncomfortable a one to 


fo many as it daily proves. But the 
miſchief generally proceeds from the 


unwiſe choice people make for them- 


from things not capable of giving it. 


Nothing but the good qualities of the 


perſon beloved can be a foundation for 
a love of judgment and diſcretion ; and 


THE SPECTATOR, - 


>xtleſs dreſs in which they haſtily ſend 
them; that the reader may ſee I am not 
2ecuſer and Judge myſelf, bat that the 
indictment is properly and fairly laid, 
before I proceed againſt the criminal. 


for man, when he engages him felf in the 


thoughts of marriage, to place his hopes 
of having in ſuch a woman a conſtant 


agreeable companion? one who will di- 


vide his cares and double his joys ? who 
will manage that ſhare of his eftate he 
entruſts to her conduct with prudence 


and frugality, govern his houſe with 


ceconomy and diſcretion, and be an or- 
nament to himſelf and family? Where 
ſhall we find the man who looks out for 
one who places her chief happineſs in 
the practice of virtue, and makes her 
duty her continual pleaſure? No, men 
rather ſeek for money as the complement 


of all their defires ; and regardleſs of 


what kind of wives they take, they.think 
riches will be a miniſter to all kind of 
pleaſures, and enable them to keep miſ- 
trefles, horſes, hounds, to drink, feaſt, 
and gamewith their companions, pay 
their debts contracted by-tormer extra- 
vagancies, or ſome ſuch vile and unwor- 
thy end; and indulge themſelves in plea- 
ſures which are a ſhame and . 


men; how few of them are there who 
place the happineſs of their marriage in 
the having a wiſe and virtuous friend? 
One who will be faithful and juſt to all, 
and conſtant and loving to them? who 
with care and diligence will look after 
and improve the eftate, and' without 


grudging allow whatever is prudent and 


convenient ? rather, how few are there 
who do not place their happineſs in aut- 


- ſhining others in omp and ſhow ? and 


that do not think within themſelves, 
when they have married ſuch a rich per- 


+ ſon, that none of their acquaintance 


ſhall appear fo fine in their equipage, ſo 
adorned in their perſons, or ſo magnifi- 
cent in theif furniture, as themſelves ? 
Thus their heads are filled with vain 
ideas; and J heartily with J could ſay 


that equipage and ſhow were not the 


chief good of ſo many women as I fear 


it 18. 0 Fe n 8 i 
After this manner do both ſexes de- 


ceive themſelves, and bring reflections 


and diſgrace upon the moſt happy and 
moſt honourable ſtate of life; whereas 
it they would but correct their depraved 


whoever expect happineſs from any» taſte, moderate their ambition, and place 
thing but virtue, wiſdom, good- humour, their happineſs upon proper objects, we 


and a ſimilitude of manners, will find 
But how 


— 


ſhould not find felicity in the marriage 
ſtate ſuch a wonder in the world as it 
now is. | : 7 


to 


al to 
human nature. Now as for the wo- 


1 Was this morning forpriſed with a 


admirer, 


— 


+ > ſtreet, there happened to paſs by 
on the other' ſide of the way a beauty, 


_ whoſe charms were fo attracting, that 


it drew my eyes wholly on that ſide, in- 
ſomuch that I neglected my own way, 


and chanced to run my noſe directiy 


againſt a poſt; which the lady no ſooner 
perceived, but fell out into a fit of laugh- 


ter, though at the ſame time ſhe was 


ſenſible that herſelf was the cauſe of my 


| misfortune, which in my opinion was 


the greater aggravation of her crime, 


I being buſy wiping off the blood which 


trickled down my face, had not time to 
acquaint her with her barbarity, as alſo 
with my reſolution, viz. never to look 


out of my way for one of her ſex more: 


therefore, that your humble ſervant may 


be re venged, he deſires you to inſert this 


in one of your next papers, which he 
hopes will be a warning to all the reſt 
of the women- gazers, as well as to poor 

. „ ANTHONY GAPE. 


MR. SPECTATOR, . 155 


| 1 Deſire to know in your next, if the 
me 


merry game of the Parſon has loft 
© his cloke,* is not mightily in vogue 


+ amongſt the fine ladies this Chriſtmas ;, 
| becaule I ſee they wear hoods of all co- 
lours, which I ſuppoſe is for that pur- 
poſe: if it is, and you think it proper, 1 
will carry ſome of thoſe hoods with me dam,” faid I, you ſhall forbear that 
| part of your dreſs ; it may be well in 

enjoined me to bring them ſomething - © others, but you cannot place a patch 
from London that was very new. If 


to our ladies in Yorkſhire; becauſe the 


you can tell any thing in which I can 


— 


g 1 5 A. B. 
MXR. SPECTATOR, 


As I was this day walking in the 


—— rm — — 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


to give them a better dreſs, and let them 
paſs abroad; and you will oblige your 


[ 


. obey their commands more agreeably, 


be pleaſed to inform me, and you will 
extremely oblige 18 

1 8 OXFORD, - nc. 29. 
MR. SPECTATOR, Ny 


QINCE you appear inclined to be a 
friend to the diſtreſſed, I. beg you 


would afffſt me in an affair under which 
I have ſuffered very much. The reign- 


ing toaſt of this place is Patetia z I. 


have purſued her with the utmoſt dili- 
gence this twelvemonth, and find no- 
thing flands in my way but one who 


flatters her more than L can. Pride is 
her favourite paſſion ; therefore if you 
will be fo tar my friend as to make a 


fayourable mention of me in one of your 
papers, I believe I ſhould not fail in my 


addrefſes. The ſcholars ſtand in rows, 


5x5 


Your humble ſervant. 


* 


as they did to be ſure in your time, at 


her pew- door; and ſhe has all the de- 
votion paid to her by a crowd of youths 
who are unacquainted with. the ſex, and 
have inexperience added to their paſſion: 


however, if it ſucceeds according to my 
vows, yeu will make me the happieſt 
man in the werld, and the moſt obliged 


. amongſt all your humble ſervants. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


$ a 


1 Came to my miſtreſs's toilet this 


morning, for I am admitted when 
her face is ſtark naked: ſhe trowned, 
and eried Piſh when I ſaid a thing that 
I ſtole; and I will be judged by you 


whether it was not very pretty. Ma- 


«© where it does not hide a beauty. 


*. 
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reat knocking at the door, when 
my landlady's daughter came up to me, 


and told me, that there was a man be- 
low deſired to ſpeak with me. Upon 


my aſking her who it was, ſhe told me 
it was a very grave elderly perſ6n, but 


that ſhe did not know his name. I im- 


— 
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mediately went down to him, and found | 


him to be the coxachman of my worthy 


friend Sir Roger de Coverley. He told 


me that his maſter came to town laſt 


night, and would be glad to take a turn 
As I 


with me in Gray's-Inn walks. 4 
was wondering in myielf what had 
brought Sir Roger to town, not having 
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lately ed any letter from him, he 


told me that his maſter was come up to 
get a ſight of Prince Eugene, and that 


he deſired 1 would immediately meet 
her death, the wind was ſo very high, 


that it N down the end of one of his 


bir 
I was not a little pleaſed with the cu- 


Tiolity of the old knight, thongh I did 
not much wonder at it, having heard 
bim ſay more than once in private diſ- 


courſe, tliat he looked upon Prince Eu- 


- genio, for ſo the knight always calls 
him, to be a greater man than Scan- 


derbeg. 


I was no ſooner come into Gray's. 1 


Inn walk, but F heard my friend upon 
had Killed e: ight 


- the texrace hemming twice or thrice to 


- himſelf with great vigour, for he loves 
to clear his pipes in good air, to make 


uſe of his own phraſe, and is not a 
little pleaſed: with any one who takes 
notice of the ſtrength which he {till 
exerts in his morning hems. | 

I was touched with a ſecret j joy at the 


| - fight of the good old man, who before 


| he ſaw me was engaged in converſation 
with a beggar-man that had aſked an 


alms of him. 


9 


Our ſalutations were very hear ty on 
both ſides, conſiſting of many kind 


makes of the hand, and ſeveral] affec- 


tionate looks which we caſt upon one- 


another. After which the knight told 


me my good friend his chaplain was 


very well, and much at my ſervice, and 
that the funday' before he had made a 
moſt incomparable ſermon out of, 

Barrow. I have left,” lays he, © a — 


affairs in his hands, and being willing 
© to lay an obligation upon him, have 


A © qepolited with hi m thirty marks, to be 


the welfare of Will Wimble, 


e diſtributed among his poor e 
ners. 

e the proceeded toacquaint me with 
Upon 
which he put his hand in his fob and 
preſented me in his name with a tobacco- 
. topper, telling me that Will had been 
_buly all the beginning of the winter in 
turning great quantities of them; and 
that he made a preſent of one to every 
_ gentleman in the country who has good 
Principles and ſmokes. He added, that 


poor Will was at. preſent under great ; 


tribulation, for that Tom' Touchy had 
taken the law of him for cutting ſome 
Havel ſticks out of one of his i hedges. * | 


THE SPECTATOR: ; 


I could hear my friend 

chide him for not finding out ſome 
work; but at the ſame time ſaw him put 
his hand in his pocket and give him ſix- : 


LEN Ie ts ST OS OE WE 


quiries concernin 


Among other pieces of news ach: 


the knight, brought from his country- 


ſeat, he informed me that Moll White 
was dead; and that about a month after 


barns. But for my own part, ſays Sir 
Roger, I do not think that the old. 
© woman had any hand in it.” 

He afterwards fell into an account 555 
the diverſions which had paſſed in his 
houſe during the xy ng for Sir 


Roger, after the laudable cuſtom of his 


anceſtors, always keeps open houle at 
Chriſtmas. I learned from him that he 


liberally, amongſt his neighbours, and 
that in par ticular he had ſent a ſtring of 
hog's· puddings with a pack of cards to 
every poor family in the 9 I have. 
often thought,” ſays Sir Roger, it 
© happens ver y well. that Cbriſtmas 
© ſhould fall out in the middle of winter. 
© It ts the moſt dead uncomfortable time 
of the year,when the poor people would 
ſuffer verymuch from their povertyand 
cold, if they had not good chear, warm 
tires, and Chriſtmas gambols to ſup- 
port them. I love to rejoice their poor 
hearts at this ſeaſon, and to ſee the 
whole village merry in my great hall. 
I allow a double quantity of malt to 
my ſmall beer, and ſet it a running for 
twelve days to every one that calls for 
it. I have always a piece of cold beef 
and a mince- ye upon the table, and 
I am 1 lly eaſed to ſee my te- 
nants paſs away a whole evening in 
playing their innocent tricks, and 
© {mutting one another. Our friend 


„Will Wimble is as merry as any of 
them, and ſhews a thauland roguith 


© tricks upon theſe occaſions.” 
I was, very much delighted with the 


reflection of my old friend, which car- 


ried ſo much goodneſs in it. He then 
launched out into the praiſe of the late 


act of parliament for ſecuring the church 


of England; and told me with great 


. fatisfaction, "that he believed it already 


began to take effect, for that a rigid 
diffenter who chanced to dine at his 


houſe on Chr iſtmas- day, had been ob- 
| ſerved to eat very plentifully of His 


plumb-porridge. 


After having di} patched all our coun- 55 
try matters, Sir. Roger. made ſeveral in- 
the club, and par- 


N of * 0 4 antagoniſt Sir An- 


fat hogs for this ſeaſon, 
' that he had dealt about his chines very 
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1 drew. Freeport. | He aſked me with a 


kind of ſmile, whether Sir Andrew had 


not taken the advantage of his abſence, 


£0 vent among them ſome of his repub- 
Jican doctrines; but ſoon after gathering 
up his countenance into a more than 


ordinary ſeriouſneſs—* Tell me truly,” 


ſays he, do not you think Sir Aridrew 
had a hand in the Pope's proceſſion?” 
but without giving me time to anſwer 
him, © Well, well,” ſays he, I know 
you are a wary man, and do not care 


to talk of public matters.” 


The knight then aſked me, if I had 
ſeen Prince Eugenio, and made me pro- 


miſe to get him a ſtand in ſome conve- 


nient place where he might have a full 


ſight of that extraotdinary man, whoſe 


1 does ſo much honour to the 
ritiſh nation. He dwelt very long on 
the praiſes of this great general; and 1 


found that, ſince I was with him in the 


country, he had drawn many obſerya- 
tions together out of his reading in 


Baker's Chronicle, and otuer authors, 


- 


placed in gradual rows in a 


who always lie in his hall window, 


ry ,. 
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of this prince.  . 


' Having paſſed away the greateſt part 


of the morning in hearing the knights. 
reflections, which were partly. private, 


and partly political, he aſked me if 1 


would ſmoke a pipe with him over a 
diſh of cotfee at Squire's; As I love the 


old man, I take delight in complying 
with every thing that is agreeable to him, 


and accordingly waited on him to the 


cotfee-houſe, where his venerable figure 


drew upon us the eyes of the whole room. 
He had no ſooner ſeated himſelf at the 


upper end of the high table, but he 


called for a clean pipe, à paper of to- 
baceo, a diſh,of coffee, a wax candle, 
and the ſupplement, with ſuch an air of 


chearfulneis and good-humour, that all 


the boys in the coffee-room, who ſecmed 


to take pleaſure in ſerving him, were at 


once employed on his ſeveral errands, . 


inſomuch that nobody elite could come 
at a diſh of tea, until the knight had 
got all his conveniencies about him. 
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1 Do not know that I. have been in 
greater delight for theſe many years, 

than in beholding the boxes at the play 
the laſt time the Scornful Lady was 
of ladies 
the orna- 


ated. So great an ales 
] 


ments of jewels, ſilks, and colours, gave 


Jo lively and gay an impreſſion to the 


heart, that methought the ſeaſon of the 


year was vaniſhed; and I did not think 


it an ill expreſſion. of a:yourſg fellow 


who ſtood near me, that called the 
boxes thoſe beds of tulips. It was a 


pretty variation of the proſpect, when 
any one of theſe fine ladies roſe up and 


did honour to herſelf and friend at a 


diſtance, by curtſeying ; and gave op- 
portunity to that friend to ſhew. her 


charms to the ſame. advantage in re- 
turning the ſalutation. Here that ac- 


tion is as proper and graceful, as it is at 
church unbecoming and impertinent. 


— 
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FOR WHAT'S DERIDED BY THE CENSURING| CROWD, 
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By the way, I mult take the liberty to 
oblerve, that I did not ſee any one who 


is uſually ſo full of civilities at church, 
offer at any ſuch indecorum during any _ 
part of the action of the play. Such 


beautiful proſpects gladden our minds, 
and when. conſidered in general, give 


innocent and pleaſing ideas. He that 


dwells upon any one object of beauty, 


may fix his imagination to his diſquiet; 


but the contemplat ion of a whole aſſem- 


bly together, is a defence againſt the in- 


IX, 
- 


croachment of defire : at leaſt to me who 


have taken pains to look at beauty ab- 


ſtracted from the conſideration of it's be- 
ing the object of deſire; at power, only as 
it fits upon another, without any hopes o 


capacity, without any pretenſions to rivat 


of 


: 


orenvy its acquiſitions : I ſay to me, who 


amreallytree from forming any hopes by 


beholding the perſons of beautiful wo- 
5 | 8 „„ BER >: 
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partak ing any ſhare of it; at wiſdom and 
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TT. 
men, or warming myſelf into ambition 
from the ſucceſſes of other men, this 
world is not only a mere fcene, but a 


very pleaſant one. Did mank ind but 


know the freedom which there is in 


keeping thus aloof from the world, I 


ſhoutd have more imitators, than the 
werfulleſt man in the nation has fol- 
lowers. To be no man's rival in love, 


or competitor in buſineſs, is a character 
which if it does not recommend you as 
it ought to benevolence among thoſe 


whom you live with, yet has it preg 


this effect, that you do not ſtand 
much in need of their approbation, as 


you wout i if you aimed at it more, in 


. | letting your heart on the ſame things 
which the generality dote dn. 8 this 


means, and with this eaſy philoſophy, 
I am never leſs at a play than when I 
am at the theatre; but indeed I am ſel- 


dom ſo well pleaſed with action as in 
_ that place; for moſt men follow nature 


no longer than while they are in their 


 Night-gowns, and all the buſy part of 


the day are in characters which they 


neither become nor act in with pleaſure 


to themlelves or their beholders. But 


to return to my ladies: I was very well 


pleaſed to ſee Io great a crowd of them 


_ , aſſembled at a play wherein the heroine, 
zàs the phraſe is, is ſo juſt a picture of the 
vanity of the ſex in tormenting their ad- 


mirers. The lady who pines for the man 
whom ſhe treats with ſo much imperti- 


nence and inconſtancyĩs drawnwithmuch 


art and humour. Her reſolutions to be ex- 
tremely civil, but her vanity ariſing juſt 
at the inſtant that ſhe reſolved to expreſs 


herſelf kindly, are deſcribed as by one 
who had ſtudied the ſex, But when my 
admiration is fixed upon this excellent 
character, and two or three others in the 
play, I muſt confeſs I was moved with 
the utmoſt indignation at the trivial, 
ſenſeleſs, and unnatural repreſentation, 
of the chaplain, It is poſlible there may 


be a pedant in holy orders, and we have 


| ſeen one or two of them in the world; 


but ſuch a driveller as Sir Roger, ſo 
bereft of all manner of pride, which is 


the characteriſtic of a pedant, is what 
one would not believe could come into 


the head of the ſame man who drew the 


reſt of the play. The meeting between 
Wel ford and him ſnews à wretch with- 
out any notion of the dignity of his 


function and it is out of all common 
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ſenſe that he ſhould give an account of 
- * ,_, himſelf © as one ſent four or five miles 
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© in a morning on foot for eggs. It is 
nat to be denied, but this part and that 
of the maid, whom he makes love to, 


are excellently well performed; but a 


thing which is blameable in itſelf, grows 
ſtill more ſo by the ſucceſs in the exe- 
cution of it. It is ſo mean a thing to 
gratify a looſe age with a ſcandalous re- 
preſentation of what is reputable among 
men, not to ſay what is ſacred, that no 
beauty, no excellence inan author ought 
to atone for it; nay, ſuch excellence is 
an aggravation of his guilt, and an ar- 
ment that he errs againſt the con- 
viction of his own underſtanding and 
conſcience. Wit ſhould be tried by this 
rule, and an audience ſhould riſe againſt 
ſuch a ſcene as throws down the repu- 


tation of any thing which the conſide- 


ration of religion or deceney ſhould pre- 
ſerve-from contempt. But all this evil 
ariſes from this one co tion of mind, 


that makes men reſent offences againſt 


their virtue, leſs than thoſe againſt their 

underſtanding. An author ſhall write 

as if he thought there was not one man 
ef honour or woman of chaſtity in the 
.houſe, and come off with applauſe: for 
an inſult upon all the ten command- 
ments with the little critics, is not ſo 
bad as the breach of an unity of time 
and place. Half wits do not apprehend 


the miſeries that muſt neceſſarily flow 


from degeneracy- of manners.; nor do 
they know that order is the ſupport of 
ſociety. Sir Roger and his millreſs are 
monſters. of the poet's own forming; 
the ſentiments in both of them are ſuch 
as do not ariſe in fools of their educa- 
tion, We all know that a filly ſcholar 
inſtead of being below every. one he 
meets, is apt to be exalted above the 
rank of ſuch as are really his ſuperiors : 
his arrogance is always founded upon 
particular notions of diſtinction in his 
own head, accompanied with a pedantic 
ſcorii of all fortune and pre-eminence, 
when compared with his knowledge and 
learning. This very one character of 
Sir Roger, as filly as it really is, has 
done more t is the diſparagement 
of holy orders, and conſequently of 
virt ue itſelf, than all the wit that author 
or any other could make up for in the 

ondu of the longeſt life after it. I 
do not pretend, in ſaying this, to give 
myſelf airs of more virtue than my 
neighbours, but aſſert it from the prin- 
by by: which mankind muſt always 
be governed. Sallies of imagination 
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„„ FF __ Dean to them; and in the I could, and after having muttered tus 
* next lace, as the furniſh me with ma- ar thine: hard words to myſelf, laughed 
e- teri; for, new xculations. . Some _ heartily, and cried—* A "Hy pood jeſt, 
5 3 knee, Page. * o not make uſe of the * *faith.” The ladies deſired me to ex- 
d, letter itſelf, but form the hints of it into plain it te them; but I begged their 
= pu of my own invention ; ſometimes pardon for that, and told them, chat if Po 
ir take the Pbetty to change the poo it had been proper far them to hear, they | 
„) M thought i into my own way of ſpeak - might be ſure the author would not 8 
an ing and thinking; and always, ifit can have wrapped it up in Greek. I then 
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5 : 5 de Coverley, that there appeared a ſen- 
| ſible joy in every coffee-houſe, upon 


admirers, who make it their joint re- 


queſt to you, that you would give us 
public notice of the window or balcony 


humble ſervant, 
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OUR. readers are ſo well pleaſed 
with your character of Sir Roger 


hearing the old knight was come to 
I am now with a knot of his 


where the knight intends to make his 


appearance. He has already given great 
ſatis faction to ſeveral who have ſeen him 


at Squire's-coffee-houſe. If you think 
Mit to place your ſhort face at Sir Ro- 


ger's left-elbow, we ſhall take the hint, 


and gratefully acknowledge ſo great a 
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Now that vou are very in- 


quiſitive after every thing that is 


curious in nature, Iwill wait on you if 
you pleaſe in the duſk of the evening, 
with my ſhow u 


my back, which I 
arry about with me in a box, as only 
nflltin of a man, a woman, and an 
horſe. 'T he two firſt. are married, in 


_ which ſtate the little cavalier has ſo well 
acquitted himlelf, that his lady is with 
child. The big-bellie& woman, and 
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M occafton of this letter is af fo 


great importance, and the circum- 


ſtances of it ſuch, that I know you will 


rence of all other matters that can pre- 
{ent themſelv:s to your confideration. I 
need not, after I have ſaid this, tell you 


but think it juſt to inſert it, in prefe- 


that I am in love. The circumſtances 


of my paſſion I ſhall Jet you underſtand 
as well as a difardered mind will admit. 
That curſed pick-thank Mrs. Jane 
alas, I am railing at one to you by her 


name as familiarly as if 


I will tell you all, as faſt as the alternate 


' interruptions of love and anger will give 
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were ac- - 


quainted with her as well as myſelf: but through all 


nature of 


"ye : 
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ber huſband, with their whimſical pale 


* 4 


fry, are ſo very light, that when they 
are put together into a ſcale, an ordinary 
man may weigh down the whole family. 


The little man is a bully in his nature; 


but when he grows choleric, I confine 


him to his box until his wrath is over, 
by winch means I have hitherto 


vented him from doing miſchief. His 
horſe is likewiſe very vicious, for which 


reaſon I am forced to tie him cloſe to 


his manger with a pack thread. The 
women is a ws . She ſtruts as 
much as it is poſſible for a lady of two 
foot high, and would ruin me in filks, 
were not the quantity that goes to a 
large pin-cufhion ſufficient to make her 
a gown or petticoat. She told me the 
| Lap k that ſhe heard the ladies wore 
red hoods, and ordered me to get 
her one of the fineſt blue. I am forced 
to comply with her demands whilſt ſhe 
is in her preſent condition, being very 
willing to have more of the. ſameè breed. 
I do not know. what ſhe may produce 
me, but provided it be a ſhow, 1 thall 
be'very well ſatisfied. - Such novelties 
ſhoukd not, I think, be concealed from 
the Britiſh Spectator; for which reaſon 
J hope you will excuſe this preſump- 
tion in your moſt dutiful, moſt obedient, 
noſt humble ſervant, 
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me leave. There is à moſt agreeable 


young woman in the world whom I am 
paſſionately in loye with, and from 


vhom I have for ſome ſpace af time re- 


vg as great marks of favour as were 
fe ho be | > WET) 


r her to give, or me to deſire. 


ſuceeſsful progreſs of the affair of al! 


others the moſt eſſential towards a man's 
Raney, gave a new life and ſpirit nut 
only to my behaviour and diſcourſe, but 
alſo a certain grace to all my actions in 


the commerce of life in all things though 
Yo 


'never ſo remote from love. a know 
the predominant paſſion ' ſpreads itſelf 
ill a man's tranſactions, and 
exalts or depreſſes him according to the 

ſuch paſſion. But alas! 1 
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have not yet begun my ſtory, and what lady? © No,'—* Nor your couſin Such- 


wee, me my Befindz, I her Clsanrhes. © behaviour of your lover Mr. What- 
Though I am thus well got into the ac- * dye: call laſt night ?:But perhaps it is 
count of my affair, I cannot keep in the © nothing to you that he is to be mar- 
thread of it ſo much as to give you the © ried to young Mrs. —— on Tuelday 
character of Mrs. Jane, whom I will next. Belinda was here ready to die 
not hide under a borrowed name; but with rage and jealouſy. Then Mrs. 

let you know that this creature has been Jane goes en: I have a young kinſ- 

ſince I knew her very handſome, (though man who is clerk to a great convey- 
I Will not allow her even ſhe has been for ancer, who ſhall ſhew-you the rough 
the future) and during tke time of her draught ôf the marriage; ſettlement. 
bloom and beauty was ſo great a tyrant The world ſays her father gives him 
to her lovers, fo over-valued herſelf, two thouſand pounds more than he 

and under- rated all her pretenders; that *-could have with you.“ I went inno- 

they have deſerted her to a man; and ſhe cently to wait on Belinda as uſual; but 

knows no comfort but that common one was not admitted; I writ. to her, and 

to all in her condition, the pleaſure of my letter was ſent back unopened. Poor 
interrupting the kmours of others. It | Betty her maid, who is on my ſide, has 

is impoſſible but you muſt have ſeen ſe · been here juſt now blubbering, and told 
veral of theſe volunteers in malice, who me the whole matter. She ſays ſhe did 

paſs their whole time in the moſt labo- not think I could be ſo baſe; and that 


| is making ſentences and obſervations, * a-one ?*—* No.'— Lord,” fays Mrs. i 
wenn man is pleading for his life? Jane, ( what is the friendſhip of women? if 

| To 1 hen this lady has corre. Nay, they may well aughatit. And 9 
„ ER ſpotide with me under the names ef did no one tell you any thing of the lf 
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8 riousway of life, in getting intelligence, ſhe is now ſo odious to her miſtreſs for 
N running from to place with new having ſo often ſpoke well of me, that 
n . whiſpers, . without reaping aay other ſhe dare not mention me more. All 
4 benefit but the hopes of making others our hopes are placed in having theſe eir- 
2 as unhappy as themſelves. Mrs. Jane cumſtances fairly repreſented in the 
5 happened to be at a place where I, with Spectator, which Betty ſays ſne dare 
. many others well. acquainted with my not but bring up as ſoon as it is brought 
| paſſion for Beliada, paſſed a Chriſtmas in; and has promiſed when you have 
evening. There was among the reſt. a broke the ice to own this was aid be- 
young lady, fo free in mirth, ſo ami- tween:us: and when I can come to an 
| able in à juſt reſerve that accompanied hearing, the: young lady will ſupport. 
* it; I'wrong her to call it a reſerve, but what we ſay by her teſtimony, that I 
| there appeared in her a mirth or chear- 'never.ſaw her but that once in my whole 
L fulneſs which was not a forbearance of life. Dear Sir, do not omit this true 
: more immoderate. joy, but the natural relation, nor think it. too particulacy 
\ | appearanceof all hl een flow from for there are crowds offforlern coquettes 
le . mind poſſeſſed of an habit of inno- who intermingle themſelves with other; 
m cence and purity. I muſt-have utterly ladies, and contract familiarities out of 
m forgot Belinda to have taken no notice malice, and with no other deſign but to 
e- of one who was growing up to the ſame blaſt the hopes of lovers, the expecta- 
re womanly virtues which ſhine to perfec- tion of parents, and the benevolence of 
he tion in her, had I not diſtinguiſned one kindred. I deubt not but I. ſhall be, 
3 who ſeemed to promile to the world the Sir, your moſt obliged: humble ſervant, 
's. ſame life and conduct with my faithful! 04 © © GrpantaRs. 
at and lovely Belinda. When the com- e WIT Ea nr 9 0 et 
ut pany.broke up, the fine young thing 8 
in permitted me to take care of her home. Wirr's COFFEE-HOUSE, JAN. 10. 
gh Mrs. Jane ſaw my particular regard t e 
0 ber, and was informed of my attending 
elf her to her father's houſe. She came TP HE other day entering a room 
nd early to Belinda the next morning, and 1 adorned with the fair- ſex, I offer- 
he aſked her if Mrs. Such- a- one had been ed, after the nſual manner, to each of 
1 with her? + Ng.” If Mr. Such- a-one s them a kils; but one, more ſcornful 
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than the reſt, 3 her cheek. I did 


not think it prop r to take any notice 
It until I ha 


ed your advice. e 
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Wil al . Hower - 


Ave 9 . a&ion of 
-Paradifſe'Laft, let us in the next 
Jo conßder the actors. This is Ari- 
's method of conſidering, firſt the. 
fable, hind fecondly the manners; or, as 
we generally call chem in Engliſh, the 
fable ble an the characters. 
as excelled all the derdipenee 
. ever wrote in the multitude and va · 
af his characters: every god that 
is admitteck into his poem, acts a part 
© which would have been ſuitable to no 
— deidy. His prinees are as much 
ie by their manners, as by 
aminions; und even thoſe among 
A, whoſe characters ſeem | wholly 
made up of courage, differ from one 
another 28 to tlie particular kinds of 
courage in which they excel. In mort, 
there is ſcarce à ſpeech or action in the 
Mid, which the reader. may not aſeribe 


to the perſon that ſpeaks or acts, with- - 


-ont, ſeeing-his name at the head of it. 
Homer dos not only outſhine all 


Other poets in the variety, but alſo in che 


nmovelty of his characters. has in- 


troduced among his Any . 2 


2 ho hac lived : — 
man, and converſed with Thefeus, 
eulen, Pol yphemus, and the firſt race of 
TNDeroes. een eee the ſon of 
ce 3, not to mention the offspring 
ther deities, who have likewiſe 2 
place in his poem, and the venerable 


"rojan prince, who was the father of 


& many kings and heroes. There is in 
8 ſeveral characters of Homer, a cer- 
Vat well-as novelty, Which 


S in a more peculiar manner 
— Though 


. ow the ſametime,togive them the greater 


| he has dleſtribed x Vulcan, that 
Ig 18 A 3 
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foon among his 
Therlites among his mortals, 
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on His, 


in the characters of . both as to 
weir variety and nov ZEneas;i8 
indeed a perfect. — but as for 
Achates, though he is ſtiled the hero's 


friend, he: dove nothing in the whole 
which may deſerve that title.Gyas, . 

[neſtheus, Sergeſtus, and Cloanthus: . 

are all of them men of the: lab. rn 95 


and character. 


—Fortemer- Ge e 1 ff 
- There are indeed ſeveral natural inci- 
dents i in the part of Aſcunius; as that 


of Dido cannot be ſufheiently admired. 
T do not fee! 8 or 
in Turnus. Pallas and Evander are 
remote copies of Hector and Priam, as 
Lauſus and ezentius are almoſt para- 
lels to Pallas and Evander. 
racters of Niſus and Euryalys are Beau- 
tiful, hut common. Me muſt not for- 
t the parts of Sinon, Camilla, and 
ome” few. others, which are" fine im- 


provements on the Greek poet. 5 
Hort, there is/neſther that variety n 


novelty in the perſons of the rid 


which we meet with in thoſe of the Iliad. 
If we look into the characters of Mil- 


ton, we ſhall find that he has introduced 


all the variety his fable was capable of 
receiving. The whole ſpecies of man- 


kind was in two perſons at the time to 


which the ſubject of his is con- 
fined. We have, however, four 'dif- 
ſtinct characters in theſe two perſons. 
We ſee man and woman in the higheſt 
innocence and perf 

moſt abject ſtate of guilt and infirmity. 


The two laſt characters are, indeed, 


common and obvious; but the two 


"Oy 
firſt are nat only more magrificent, but 


more new thanany characters either in 


Virgil or Homer, or indeed i in the whole 
cire e of nature. 
0 | Milton 


>phictiontar ; 


The cha- 


ection, And in the 
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the fineneſs. of this all 
for it in ſome meaſure, I cannot think 
chat perſons of ſuch a chimerical exiſt. 


becauſt 


1 * 


ght Into the body of 


means he has wrou 


his fable a very beautiful and well in- | 


vented allegory. But notwithſtanding 


ede . actors in an epic poem 
cauſe there is not that meaſure of pro- 
bability annexed. Katha OED Ot 


Milton was ſe ſenfible of this defe&t 


reader will Sad eee 


hael, wie, amidſt his tenderneſs and 
riendſhip for man; ſhews ſuch à digs. 


nity and condeſceniſion in all his fpevetr 


and behaviour, as ave ſuitableſto a ſu- 
perior nature The angels 5 
. 3s much diverſiſied in Miltun, and diſ- 

e e eee 


. ens 
gods are in Homer br Vigil. The 


aſeribetl to 


| | „ SEE 
how, has he repreſented the El God-* 


. 5 
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in the ſubjeR of his Ports and of the. head exerting itſelf towards man in it- 
few characters it wouldafford him, 5 full benevolence undder the three fold i- i 
he has brought into it twp. aftors, of tinRion of a Creator; a Redeemer; and 7 
perlons of Sin and Death, by. which Nor muſt we omit-the perſan of Ra- 1 


Juiſitein writings of this kind, as I hall Uriel, Gabtiel, Michael; or Naphanlz 
ew more at lar Sherea fte. Which is not ãn n part ĩeular mammerſuit- 
Do pe indeed deed. admitted Fame;as able to theirreſpeRive characters. 
an actreſe in the ZEveid, but the Jour There is another circumſtance in the - 
ſhe acts is very ſhort, and none of the ptincipal actors of the Iliad and ned; 
. moſt admired circum in that di- whichgives apeculiarbeautytothoſerws © 
| vine work. We find in mock-herovie' poems, and was therefore contrived withy > 
0 poems, particularly in the Diſpenſany very great Judgment. + I mean tie au- . 5 
: and the Lutrin, ſeveral allegorical per- thors having choſen for their heroes | 
Pf ſons of this nature, which are very beau- perſons who were ſo nearly related to if 
ag tiful in thoſe, compoſitions, and may the people for whom they wrote. Achil- 1 
i= perhaps de uſed as ah argument; thit the les was a Greek, and ALneas the remote | 


authors of them were of opinion ſuch 


characters might have aplacein an epic 
work, For my own part, I ſhould be 


pad ee would think ſo, for the 
ake of the pbetri IL am pow examining; 


and muſt further add, that if ſuch empty 


founder of Rome. By this means their 


countrymen, whom they principallypro-—- 


poſed to themſelves | 
were particulatlyattentive to allthe parts 
of their ſtory, and ſympathized with 
their heroes in all their adventures. A 


r their readers, 


unſubſtantial beings may be ever made Roman could not but rejoice in the 
uſe of on this occaſio i never were any eſeapes, ſucceſſes; and victories of naa, 
more nicely imagined, and employed in and be grieved at any defeats, mis for- 
+ more proper act ions, thanthoſe of-which tunes,ordiſappointmentsthat befokhimg 
3 I am now ſpeak ing. 2s a Greek muſt have had the ſame re- 
1 Another principal actor in this poem 
BO. is the great enemy of -mankind, The 
* part of Ulyſſes in Homzr's, Odyſſey is 
_— very much admired by Ariſtotle, as per- 
: plexing that fable with very agreeable 
J. plots and intricacies, not only by the 


gard for Achilles. And it is plain that 
each of thoſe poems have loſt this great 
advantage. among thoſe readers to hom 
their heroes are as ſtrangers, or indifſ- 
„„ a Wy 
e Milton's poem is admirable in this 75 
5 many adyentures in his voyage, and the reſpect, ſince it is impoſſible for any ß —TÞ 
ed ſubtfety of his behaviour, but by the it?s readers, whatever nation, eduntry nn 
Se various coneealments and diſcoveries-of e yh he may belong to, not to be 
wm © his. perſon in ſeveral parts of that poem. related to the perſons ho are the prin- 
8 But the crafty'beings, I have now. men- cipal actors in it; but what is ſtill infi- 
tioned, makes a much longer voyage than nitely more to it's advantage, the prin- — 
if- Uhnfen bots in pratice manymo cipal actors in this poem are not only _ 1 


re wiles 


5 and ſtratagems, and hides himſelf under our progenitors;burour repreſentatives. 
eſt greater Variety of Ihapes and appear- We have an actual intereſt in every, 


VHC ances, all of which are ſeverally detected thing they do, and no lefs than that our R 
„ to the great delight and ſurprize of the utmoſt happineſs is concerned, and lies | 8 
— readr. +, atftake in all cheir behaviour. 
* K We may likewiſe obſerve with'how Iſhall fabjoiniasaccorollary to thb x 
ut much art the poet has varied ſeveral cha- foregoingremark,anadmirableobferva= - "il 
in... ratters D in his tion out of Ariſtotle, chich hath been 4 
ole . iernal afſembix. On the -contraty, very much miſtepreſented in W 2 
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tions of ſome modern critics. If a 
perfect and eonſumimate vir- 
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man of 


' © tue falls into a mis fortunè, it raiſes 


©. caſe, ho do not reſemble the ſuffering . 

2 But as that great philoſopher 
5, If we ſee a man of virtue mixt er 

ſtances, Ariſtotle's rules for ep 


3 but not our terror, becauſe 


© we do not fear that it may be our own 


| with anfirmities, fall into any misfor-' 
tune, it does not only raife our pity. 


but our terror; becauſe e are afraid 
that the like misfortunes may happen 


to ourſelves, who reſemble the 


S rater of the ſuffering perſon. 


I ſhall take another opportunity to 


troduced in trag 


obſerve, that a perſon of an abſolute and 
conſummate virtue ſhould: never be in- 
edy, and ſhall only re- 


mark in this place, that the foregoing 
abſervation of Ariſtotle, though it may 
be true im pther occaſions, does not hold 
in this; becauſe in the preſent caſe, 
though the perſons who fall into misfor- 
r CCC 
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IHE SPECTATOR: \ ; 


rune re of th off pee nd im: 
mate virtue, it is not to be cnſidered as 


what may poſſibly be, but what actually 


is our own roſe ; ret are Darked 
with them on the ſame bottom; and muſt 


artakers of their hap) nels or mi- 
o 0 E M47 726 eee 1 r 


1 
Se & 


which he had drawn from his refleftions 
_ drate' exactly with The 0 dic poet 
which have been made ſinde his time; 


croic poems 


ſince e ors ee par. ave 
been more perfect, could be have perul- 


hundred years after his dat. 


ed che neid which' was made ſome 


In my next, 1 ſhall g. through other 


parts of Milton's poem 7 and hop that 
what T ſhall there advance, as well as 


what I have already written, will not 
only ſerve as a commefit upon. M 
but upon Ariſtotle. de eee e 
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occurred ſince I firft took into my 


thoughts the preſent ſtate of fornication, 
weighed with myſelf in behalf of galley When you obere tis preſent ſtate of 
„vice 


| females, the impulſes of fleſh and blo 8 2 
together with the arts and gallantries of as one would think ſhould have no im- 


think gay and | 
an habit of -indulging a pruriency that 


that molt part of what we in our youth 
lite, is nothing elſe but 


way. It will coſt ſome labour to bring 
people to ſo lively a ſenſe of this, as to 


recover the manly modeſty in the be- 


haviour of my men readers, and the 


| bes the faces of my women; 
I 


- are conſtantly ſupplyi 


but in all caſes which come into debate, 
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is made in the habĩtations of beauty and 


innocence, is committed by ſuch as can 
only lay waſte and not enjoy: the ſoil, 


and virtue, the offenders are ſuch 


crafty men; and reflect with ſome ſcorn - pulſe to what they are purfuing; as in 


buſineſs, you ſee ſometimes fools pre- 


tend to be knaves, ſo in r you 


will find old men ſet up for wenchers. 
This latter ſort of men are the great 
baſis and fund of iniquity in the kind 
we are ſpeaking of: you ſhall have an 
old rich man often receive-ſcrawls from 


the ſeveral quarters of the town, with 


deſcriptions of the new wares in their 


er are geen previouſly to be hands, if he will pleaſe to ſend word 


e before we can 


ve a true light when he will be waited on. This in- 


Milton, 


into the ſubject matter; therefore it will, terview is contrived, and the innocent is 
in the firſt place, be neceſſary to conſi- brought to ſuch-indecencies as from 
der the impotent wenchers and induſ- time to time baniſh ſhame and raiſe de- 
trious hags, ho are ſupplied with, and ſire. With'theſe preparatives the hag! 
new ſacrifices. break their wards by little and little, 


to the devil of luſt. Pau are:to know until they are brought to loſe all appre- 
then, if you are ſo happy as not to know henſions of what ſhall befal them in the 
it already, that the great havock which poſſeſſion of younger men. It is a com- 
PE TIES | by 5 e . FE 5 go mon 
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. mon poſtſcript of a hag to a young fel- they have to ſay for themſelves for ſome — G 
m- low, whom the invites to a yew woman , incidents in they liter ine to-have - , , * 
fas — She has, I aſſure you, ſeen none proper allowances made for their con ß 
ally © but old Mr. Such-a-one.* It pleaſes duct. ff.. ͤ OR 
* the old fellow that the nymph is brought , _ a ER ' 8 
175 to him unadorned, and from his bounty Mk. 8PECTATORz JAN» 5, 7. 1 
mi- ſhe is accommddated e % THE ſubject. of your yeſterday's pa- 

— dreſs her for other lovers. This is the per is of fo great importance, ani 

TIL moſt ordinary method of bringing beau- the-thoroug} handling it may be ſo 

hy.” ty and poverty into the poſſetſion of the very uſeful to the preſervation of many 

done town: but the particular caſes of Kind an innocent young creature, that I think, 

wa- keepers, ſkilful pimps, and all others every one is obliged to furniſh us with - 

eme who driye a ſeparate trade, and are not What lights he can, to expoſe the perni- 

me; i in che general fociety er commerce of cious arts and practices of thoſe ang. 

ave ſin, will require e in& conſideration. tural women called bawds. In order þ 
rul- At the lame time that we are thus ſevere to this the incloſed is ſent you, which is a 
ome il on the abandoned, we are to repreſent , verbatim the copy of a letter written by - © © | 
ene I the caſe of others with that mitigation abawd of figure in this town to a nohſe 

ther i = the circumttances demand. Calling, lord. 1 have concealed the names of 

that Wl names does no good; to ſpeak worſe of both, my intention being not to expoſe 

II as Any thing than it deſerves, does only the perſons but the thing, I am, Sir, 

not take off from the credit of the accuſerr FVauͤoour humble ſervant. 8 
lion, and has implicitly the force of a1 3Þ9" %% ia To Ye FN ee 1 
6. logy in the behalf of the perſon accuſed. Mr Lond, %% % 

WELD We ſhall therefore, according as the cir- 1 Having a great eſteem for your ho- ; 


cumſtances differ, vary our appellations & nour, and a better opinion of you 

of theſe criminals: ' thoſe who offend than of any of the quality, makes me 
only a ainſt themſelves, and are not acquaint you of an affair that 1 hope 
ſcandals to ſociety, but out of deference will oblige you to know. I have a 
to the ſober part of the world, have ſo niece that came to town about a fort- 
Bus much good left in them as to be aſhamed, night ago. Her parents being lately 

© A muſt not be huddled in the common dead, ſhe came to me, expecting to have 

> word due to the worſt of women; but found me in ſo good a condition as to l 
by. es regard is to be had to their circum- {et her up in a milliner's ſhop Her fa- ©. © on 
0 ſtances When they fell, to the uneaſy ther gave fourſcore pound with her for 1 
y and perplexity under which they lived under five years: her time is out, and the is 

. FT lenſeleſs and ſevere. parents, to the im- not ſixteen : as pretty a black gentle- 


"oil, I portnity of poverty, is the violence of woman as ever you ſaw, alittie dem.. 
abs of a paſſion in it's beginning well ground which Tknow your lordſhip likes: well Wy 
e foch Wl Card Aro ,, ff | 
1 unhappy women refign the characteriſtic red and white as ever I ſaw; I doubt not 

_ of their fex, thodeſfy. © To do otherwiſe but your lord hep will be of the fame 
"AUS than this, would be to act like a pony opinzon, She deſigns to go down about 
„ Jen keis who phinks all crinies'alike, and e month hence, except 1 can provide | 
ROM not like an impartial Spectator, who for her, which I cannot at preſent: her 
rent looks upon them with all the circum- father was one with whom all he had 
Ki 4 - ſtances that diminiſh or enhance. the died with him, ſo there is four children 
n 5 guilt,” I am itt. hopes, if this ſubject be left deſtitute; ſo it your lordſhip thinks 
« from il dell purſued, Women will hereafterfrom. fit to make an appointment where f hat 
„ with their infancy be treated with an eye to wait on you with my niece, by a line or 5 
n their their future ſtate in the world; and not two, I ſtay for your anſwer; for I have 5 
word dave their tempers made too untractahle no place fitted up ſince T left my houſe, 5 
nis in- from an improper ſourneſs or pride, or fit to entertain your honour. I told herr 
cent is too comply ing from familiarity or for- ſhe ſhould go with me to fee a gentle- 
8 wardneſs contracted at their own houſes. man, a very good friend of mine; ſo 1 2 
iſe de- After theſe hints on this ſubject, I ſhall deſire you to take no notice of my letter, 5 
ie hags Bil end this paper with the following ge- by reaſon ſhe is ignorant of the ways of 
er, I dane letter and defire all who think the town. My lord, 1 defire if you 
appr. tfe3; hay be concerned in future pern: , meet us to come alone; for upon my 
n in the fl Liens on this ſubject, to end in what word and honour you, are the firlt thay 
a com- j T 
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ty of uncommon ſtuffed with invif die billet-doux, love- 
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: remaining ps of the day: pai the ſame nature. In another 
Tue vi erent 0 ie Which were we found a kind of 3 eder, which ſet the 
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-  Hnaginarionfo many new ideas, t that by Fee iſcovered 77 * right © Spa- 
mixing with thoſe which. were already niſh he ſeveral other pero were ſtored 
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> at night, and compoled : a Very. wit. 7 it would” be tedious: to give the 
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5 E entered into à great cavity of the ſkulls 


ee and which many 88 our from whence t ere nent mother canal 
phers H uppo to. be the yy. N 8 on vity was | 
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tirely deprived of the faculty of bluſh- 


| ke 0s cribrifortne was exceeding] : 
ſtuffed, and in forme places damaged 
with ſnuff. We could not but take ho- 


icular of that ſmall muſcle 


- tice in partic [mall | 
which is not often diſcovered in diſſec- 


tions, and draws the noſes upwards, 
. owner of it has, upon ſeeing any thing 


he does not like, or hearing any thing 


| he does not underſtand. I need not tell 


my learned reader; this is that muſcle 
; which performs the motion ſo often 
mentioned by the Latin Poets, when 
they talk of a man's cock ing his noſe, 
or playing the rhinoceros. -_ 


— 


We did not find any thing very re- 


markable in the eye, faving only, that 


the muſculi amatorii, or as We may 


tranſlate it into Er-liſh, the ogling muf . 


cles, were very wich worn and decayed 


with uſe; wherens, on the contrary, the 
elevator, or the muſcle which turns the 
eye towards 


7 
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eln 
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we obſerve in the heads of other men. 
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MR. SPECTATOR, , 85 
Hope, you have 


1 to be capable of bearing the men- 


tion of your faults, Your papers which: 
regard the fallen part of the fair-ſex, 


are, I think, written with an indelicacy 


which makes them unworthy.to.be in- 
ſerting in the writings of a moraliſt cho 


knows the Ni II cannot allow that 


you are at perty fo g 
actions gf, mankind with. the freedom 
which you ſeem to reſolve upon; at leaſt 


if you do ſo, you ſhould take along 


heaven, did not appear to 


He applied himſelf in the next place 


- wiſe laid open with great dexterity  - 
= There occurred tous many particulari- 


+. with you the diſtinction of manners of. 
** loſophy enough 

' f . LY £2 42 * 4 2 

: way of life of the perſons. concerned. 


mch more to be reſerved when you 
0 that ſpeak of vices: All mankind are ſo far 
o gbſerve upon the related, that bare is to be taken, in things 


* 
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We were informed, that the perſon to 
whom this head belonged; had paſſec 
for a man above five and thirty years; 
during which time he eat and drank like 
other people dreffed well, talked loud, . 
laughed frequently, and on 33 
oecaſions had acquitted himſelf tolera 
bly at a ball or an aſſembly; to which 
one of the company added, that a'cer- 
tain knot of ladies took him for a wit. 
He was cut off in the flower of his age 
by the blow of a paring-ſhovel, haviig 
been ſurprifed by an eminent citizen, as 
he was tendering logie” civilties to his 
When we had thoroughly examined 
this head with all it's apartments, and 
it's ſeveral Kinds of furniture, we put 
up the brain, ſuch as it was, inte it's 
proper place, and laid it aſide under 4 
broad piece of ſcarlet cloth, in order to 
be Ae . and kept in a great rex oli= 
tory of diſſections; our operator telling 
us that the preparation would not: be 15 
difficult as that of another brain, for that 
he had obſerved ſeveral of the little pipes 
and tubes which ran through the brain 
were already filled with a kind of mer- 
curial ſubſtance, which he looked upon 


to be true quick ſilver 


to the coquette*s heart, which he like- 


ties in this difſention ; but being unwil⸗ 
ling: to burthen my reader's memory tog 
much, I ſhall referve this ſubject for the 
ſpeculation of another dax. 


8 
d. * 
1 


* 
—— 
, 


1 
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the world, according to thę quality and 


A man of breeding ſpeaks of even miſ- 
fortune among les without giving 
it the moſt terrible aſpect it can bear: EF 
and this * tenderneſs: towards them, is 


to which. all are liable, you do not men- 
tion what concerns one in terms which 
ſhall diſguſt another. This to tell Aa 


1 


rich man of che indigence of a kinſman 


- of his, or 2 inform a virtuous 


woman of the 
then was in the 


apſe of one who until 


5 with herlelf, is in a kind involving 


each of them in ſome participation of 
thoſe-diſadvantages.. It is therefore ex- 
pected ; from every writer, to treat his 
argument in ſuch a manner, as is moſt 


proper to entertain the ſort of readers to 


Frhom his diſcourſe is directed. It is 


not neceſſary when you write to the tea- 


table, that you ſhould draw vices which 


carry all the horror of ſhame and con- 
tempt: if you paint an impertinent ſelf- 
love, an artful glance, and aſſumed com- 
plexion, you ſay all which you ought 


to ſuppoſe they can be poſſibly guilty of. 


- an 


When you talk with this limitation, 
you behave yourſelf ſo as that you may 


expect others in converſation may 1e- 
cond your raillery; but when you do it 


in aftile which every body elſe forbears 
in reſpect to their quality, they have an 


221 remedy in forbearing to read you, 
1 hearing no more of their faults, A 
man that is now and then guilty of an 


Intemperance is not to be called a 


drunkard; but the rule of polite rail- 


lery, is to ſpeak of a man's faults as if 


you loved him. Of this nature is what 


Was ſaid by Cæſar: when one was rail- 


well as an intimation that all intempe- 
rate behaviour before ſuperiors loſes it's 


* 


- 


ing with an uncourtly vehemence, and 
broke out What muſt we call him 
who was taken in an intrigue with 
* © another man's wife? Cæſar anſwered 

very gravely—A careleſs fellow. This 


was at once a reprimand Foc e of 


a crime which in thoſe days had not the 


abhorrence attending it as it ought, as 


aim, by accuſing in a method unfit for 


+ the audience. A word to the wiſe. All 


I mean here to ſay to you is, that the 


- molt free perſon of quality can go no 

further than being a kind woman; and 

you ſhould never ſay of a man of figure 
_ worſe, than that he knows the world. 

I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant. 

op SET 0, 2 DPRANCIS COURTEY.»* 


& 7: tt 


= F Am a woman of an unſpotted reputa- 


tion, and know nothing I have ever 


done which ſhould encourage ſuch inſo- 
lence:ʒ but here was one the other day, 
and he was ꝗreſſed like a gentleman too, 


whetook the liberty to name the words, 


? 


= 


* 
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ſame degree of eſteem 


* 


FCC 


Luſty Fellow, in my preſerice. I doubt 

not but you will reſent it in behalf of, 

Sir, your humble ſervant. 
r 55 : 1 * CELIA. 


MR. SPECTATORy [| 


YOU lately put out a dreadful paper, 


& ' wherein 7 promiſe'a full account. 
of the ſtate of 


the fair who have tranſgreſſed in that 


Kind by one very rude name which 1 do 


not care to repeat: but I deſire to know 
of you whether I am or am not one of 
thoſe? My caſe is as follows. I am 
kept by an old bachelor, who took me 
ſo young, that I knew not how ehe eame 
by me: he is a bencher of one of the 


inns of court, a very gay healthy old 
man? which is a very lucky thing for 


him, who has been, he tells me, a 
{cowrer, a ſcamperer, a breaker of win- 


dows, and invader of conſtables, in the 
days of yore, when all dominion: ended 
with the day, and males and females 

met helter ikelter, and the ſcowerers 


drove before them all who pretended to 
keep up order or rule to the interruption 


of love and honour. | This is his way 
of talk, for he is very gay when he viſits 
me; but as his former knowledge of 
the town has alarmed him into an in- 


vincible jealouſy, he keeps me in à pair 
of ſlippers, neat bodice, warm petti- 


coats, and my own hair woven in ring- 


lets, after a manner, he ſays, he re- 


members. I am not. miſtreſs of one 
farthing of money, but have all neceſ- 
ſaries provided for me, under the guard 


of one who procured for him while he 


had any deſires to 8 I know no- 


thing of a wench's life, buf the reputa- 
tion of it: I have a natural voice; and 


pretty untaught ſtep in dancing. His 


manner is to bring an old fellow who 
has been his ſervant from his youth, 


and is grey headed: this man makes on 
the violt ) 
I dance, and when that is over I fing to 


in a certain jiggiſh noiſe to which 


him ſome looſe air that has more wan- 
tonneſs that muſic in it. You muft 


have ſeen a ſtrange windowed houfe near 
Hyde Park, which is ſo bujlt that no 
- one can look out of any of the apart- 
ments; my rooms are after that manner, 
and I never ſee man, woman, or child, 


but in company with the two perſons 


above: mentioned. He ſends me in all 


the books, pamphlets, plays, operas, 


and fongs tliat come dut; and his ut- 


maſt 


riminal love; and callall | 


„ —_ MD... 
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r v 


_ cated for a puryy 
mould be unfit for | 
Now, Sir, what I aſk of you, as a ca- 

ſuiſt, is to tell me how far in theſe cir- 


Fa 


wooden Madamoiſeile. 


- 


moſt delight in me as a woman, is to 
talk over all his old amours in my pre- 
| Fenee, to play with my neck, ſay * the 
time was,” give me a kiſs, and bid me 
to be ſure to 
guardian, (the above-mentioned lady 


low the directions of m 


and I ſhall never want. The truth of 
my caſe is, I ſuppoſe, that I was edu- 

he did not know he 
when I came to years. 


cumſtances I am innocent, though ſub- 


miſſive; he guilty, though impotent? 


Lam, Sir, your conſtant reader, _ 


# 


TO THE MAN CALLED THE SPEC 


„„ e 
„ rang ons 
PORASMUCH as at the birth of thy 
+ .taboeur, thou didſt promiſe upon thy 
word, that letting alone the vanities that 


ER abound, thou wouldſt only endeavour 
to ſtrehgthen the crooked murals of this 


1 ( — 


5 — rs EST EKT AB HOS/TE vockkl. „ 


1 Preſume I need not inform the polite 


part of my readers, that before our 


correſpondence with France was unhap- 
pil interrypted by the war, our ladies 


had all their faſhions from thence'; 


which the milliners took care to furniſh 


them with by means of a jointed wax 4 
17 


that came regularly over once a mont 


| Habited after the manner of the moſt 


eminent toaſts in Paris. 


I am gedibly informed, that eyen in 


the hotteſt time of the war, the ſex made 


ſeyeral efforts, and raiſed large contri- 
butions towards the importation of this 


Whether the veſlel they ſet out was 


loſt or taken, or whether it's cargo was 


ſeized on by the officers of the cuſtom - 
houſe as a piece of contraband: goods, I 


have not yet been able to learn; it is, 


owever, certain, their firſt attempts were 
without ſucceſs, to the no ſmall diſap- 
E of our whole female 3 z 

ut as their conſtancy and application, 


n a matter of ſo great importance, can 


- THE SPECTATOR. Es 
| our Babylon, I gave credit to thy fair 1 
_ſpetches, and admitted one. of thy pa- 


© RECEIVE INSTRUCTION FROM AN ENEMY. 
eta. $015 | * x 8 


* Covent Gar den, 


; 
*. 
1 


Fanz every day, ſave Sunday, into my 


ouſe; for the edification of my daughter 


329 


Tabitha, and to the end that Suſannah | 


the wife of my boſom might profit there- 


by. But alas! my friend, I find that i 
thou art a liar, and that the truth is not 


in thee; elſe why didſt thou in a paper 
which thou didſt lately put forth, make 


mention of thoſe yain coverings for | 
heads of our females, which thou loveſt 
to liken unto tulips, and which are late 


ly ſprung up among us ? Nay, why didſt 
ten make ga. of them in lach 2 


ſeeming, as if thou didſt approve the 
invention, inſomuch that my daughter 


Tabitha beginneth to wax wanton, and 


to luſt after theſe fooliſh vanities? Sure 
iy thou doſt ſee with the eyes of the fleſh. _ 
erily therefore, unleſs thou doſt ſpeedi- 


ly amend and leave off following thme 


' own imaginations, I will leave off thee. 


4 


Thy friend as hereafter thou doſt de- 


* 


mean thyſelf. 


* 
75 
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never be ſufficiently commended, Tan. 


lad to find, that in ſpite of all oppo- 
fition, they have at length carried their 


point, of which I received advice by the 


two following letters, 
MR. SPECTATOR, e | 
Am ſo great a lover of whatever is 


French, that I lately diſcarded an 


humble admirer, becauſe he neither 
ſpoke that tongue, nor drank claret. T + 


have long bewailed, in ſecret, the cala- 


mities of my ſex during the war, in 
all which time we have laboured under 
the inſupportable inventions of Engliſh / 


tirewomen, who, though they ſome- 8 


* 


compoſe with that goüt they do in 


France. 


I I was almoſt in deſpair of ever more 


ſeeing a model from that dear country. 


when laſt Sunday I overheard a lady in 


3Xz moiſelle 


— 


times copy indifferently well, can never 


the next pew to me, whiſper another 
that at the Seven- Stars in King Street, 
there was a Mada, 


JJ 
5 re e dreſſed juſt come 
3 2 ̃ . 07: 8 


II Was in the utmoſt impatience. during 
7-4. Atteremainin; part of the ſer vice; and as 
J Toon as ever it was over, having learnt 

the milliner's addreſſe, I went directly 

* to her houſe in King Street, but was 

Told that the French lady was at a per- 
Fon of quality's in Pall Mall, and would 
not be back again until very late that 
night. I was therefore obliged to re- 
new my viſit early this morning, and 


From head td foot. 
| _ © You cannot imagine, worthy Sir, 
bow ridiculouſly I find we have all 

been truſſed up during the war, and 
bow infinitely the French Jreſs excels 
PDhe mantna has no leads in the 
nee ves, and I hope we are not lighter 
than the French ladies, ſo as to want that 
 Kindof ballaſt; the petticoat hasno whale- 
bone, but ſits with an air altogether gal- 
Lant and degagèẽ ; the coiffureis inexpreſſi- 
bly pretty, and in ſhort, the whole dreſs 
„ Has a thouſand beauties in it, which 1 
| | would not have as yet made too public. 
I thought fit, however, to give this 
notice, that you may not be ſurpriſed 
at my appearing à la mode de Paris on 
the next birth-night. I am, Sir, your 
humble ſervant, - - BS 
AE NN «] ln, 
Within an hour after J had read this 
5 : letter, I received another from the owner 
of the puppet. 


Eos 7 


„„ O ſtant, there arrived at my houſe in 
f 5 King Street, Covent Garden, a French 
baby for the year 1712. I have taken 
the utmoſt care to have her dreſſed by 
the moſt celebrated tire-women and 


cCloatbs and __ 
f I know no perſon who is ſo good a judge 


. gat my houſe in your way to the city, 
And take a view of her, I Faun to 
+ ' amend whatever you ſhall di 


Had then a full view of the dear moppet 


N Saturday laſt, being the 12th in- 


mamantua- makers in Paris; and do not 
' -- * Hind that T have any reaſon to be ſorry 
; for the expence I have been at in her 
rtation: however, as. 


of dreſs as yourſelf, if you pleaſe to call 


approve in 


5 your next paper, before I exhibit her as 
3 A pattern to/ the public. I am, Sir, 
3 moſt humble admirer, and moſt 
TTT 
EF: 3, = BETTY CRoss-Srirch. 
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As I am willing todo any th'ngin 


Treaſon for the ſervice of my country- 
women, and had much rather prevent 


to the houſe of the above-mentioned 


Mrs. Croſs-ftitch, _ As ſoon as I en-. 


ſuppoſe, was prepared for my coming, 
without aſking me any queſtions, in- 
troduced me to the little damſel, and 
ran away to call her miſtreſs. 
The puppet was dreſſed in a cherry- 
coloured gown and pettigoat, with a 
ſhort working apron over it, whichdiſ- 
covered her ſhape to the moſt adyantage. 
Her hair was cut and divided very 


prettily, with ſeveral ribbons ſtuck 1 


and down in it. The milliner aſſure 
me, that her complexion was ſuch ag 
was worn by all the ladies of the beſt 
faſhion in Paris. , Her head was -ex- 
tremely high, on which ſubje& havin 
lon Fx declared my ſentiments, f | 
ſhall ſay nothing more to it at preſent. 
I was alſo 3 at a ſmall patch ſne 
wore on her breaſt, which I cannot ſup- 
yp is placed there with any good 

en 3 . 2 hs ; 

Her necklace was of an immoderate 
length, being tied before in ſuch a man- 


ner, that the two ends hung down 


to her girdle; but whether theſe ſupply 
the place of kiſſing- ſtrings in our ene- 
6 0 country, and whether our Britiſh 
ladies have any occaſion for them, I 


ſhall leave to their ſerious conſideration. 
_- After having obſerved the particulars . 
of her dreſs, as I was taking a view of 
_—. = it altogether, the ſhop-maid, who is a 
| pet wench, told me that Madamoiſelle 


- * 


q ſomething very curious in the tyin 
of her garters; hut. as I pay due reſpe 
even to a pair of ſticks when they are 
under petticoats, Idid not examine into 

that particular. 


- 


been the whole, I was, well enough | 


pleaſed with the appearance of this gay 
dy, and the more. ſo becauſe ſhe was 
not talkative, a quality very rarely to be 
met with in the reſt of her country- 
As I was taking my leave, the mil- 
liner farther informed me, that with the 
aſſiſtance of a watch-maker, who was 
her neighbour, and the ingenious Mr. 
Powel, ſhe had alſo contrived another 
puppet: which by the help of ſeveral 
little ſprings to be wound up within it, 
could move all it's limbs, and that ſhe 
had ſent jt over to Her correſpondent in 
Paris to be taught the various leanings 


> 


faults than find them, I went laſt night 
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aud bendings of the bead, che riſings was a petition of too great-importance | 
ef che boſom: 2 courteſy and 5 to be anſwered extempere, I left her 


. 530 


covery, the genteel trip, and the agree - without reply, and made the beſt of my 
able foe; as — N pratiſed at the way to Will Honeycomb's Indio. . 
court of France. without whole advice I never com- 
She added that ſhe hoped ſhe might ,municate ahy thing to the public af this 
, | .fepend upon ing, Wy encoyrage-" nature K 
ment as ſoon as it arrived: but as this x | 
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vices in this great city, by rectify- 


ing the diſorders of families, eee | 
_ avives having preferred your advice and : 
De having f INE ot on this and other impertinencies of the 
like nature make me very uneaſy; and 


directions to thoſe of their huſbands, 
emboldens me to apply to you at this 
time. I ain a ſnop- Keeper, and though 
but a young man, I find by experience 
but the utmoſt diligence 
both of huſband and wife, among trad- 
ing people, can keep affairs in any tolera- 


ble order. My wife at the beginning of 


our eſtabliſhment ſhewed herſelf. very 
aſſiſting to me in my buſineſs as much as 
could lie in her way, and I have reaſon 


to believe it was with her inclination; 


but of late ſhe is got acquainted with a 
ſchoolman, Who values himſelf for his 


great knowledge in the Greek tongue. 
e entertains her frequently in the ſhop 


with diſcourſes of the beauties and ex- 


cellenc ies of that language, and repeats 


to her ſeveral paſſages out of the Greek 
poets, wherein he tells her there is un- 
{peakable harmony and agreeable ſoungs 
quainted with. He has ſo. infatuated 
her with his jargon, that inſtead of 


. Uſing her former diligence in the ſhop, 


the now neglects the affairs of the houle, 
and is wholly taken up with her tutor in 
learning by heart ſcraps of Greek, 
which The vents upon all occaſions. 
She told me ſome 


tions in my ſhop, ſhe adviſed me with a 

eat dea 
changed into Greek; it being a language 
leſs underſtood, would be more con- 


formable to the myſtery of my profeſſion; 


- 


m Mov MALLM 
I REPENTES PER HUMUM ——— 


that all other languages are wholly unac- - 


| days ago, that 
| Whereas I uſe ſome Latin inſerip- 


of concern to have them that pretends to have been 
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that cur good friend would be aſſiſting - 


to us in this work; and that a certain 


faculty of gentlemen would find them- 
ſelves ſo much obliged to me, that 
thex would infallibly make my fortune: 


in ſhort, her frequent importunities up- 


if your remonſtrances have no more 


effect upon her than mine, I am afraid 


J ſhall be obliged to ruin myſelf to pro- 
cure her a ſettlement at Oxford with her 


tutor, for ſhe is already too mad for Bed- 


lam. Now, Sir, you ſee the danger my 


— 


and uſeleſs, unleſs her reading herſelf in 
your paper may make her refleQ. She 
is ſo very learned that I cannot pretend 
by word of mouth to argue with her. 
She laughed out at your ending à paper 


in Greek, and ſaid it was à hint to wo- 


men of literature, and very civil not to 
tranſlate it to expoſe them to the vulgar. 


* 


ble ſerrant. 


You ſee how it is with, Sir, your hum- 


— . 2 6 


un. irre rann, 
TF you have that humanity and com- 


paſſion in your nature that you take - 


ſuch pains to make one think you have, 
you will not deny your advice to a diſ- 
treſſed damſel, who intends to be de- 
termined by your judgment in a mat- 


ter of great importance to her. Vou 


muſt know then, there is an agreeable 
young fellow, to whoſe perſon, wit, and 
umour, no body makes 1 object ion, 
ong in love 


with me. To this I muſt add, whe. 


ther it proceeds from the vanity of my 


nature, or the ſeeming ſincerity of my 


over, 


__ _ Hor, Ee. I. 18. 2; van. 29% 
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familyisexpoſed to, and the lixelihood e 
my wife 's becoming both troubleſome 
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„ 
lover; 1 vill not pretend to ſay; that T 


- * 


monds, and a coxcomb, yet 


verily believe he has a real value for me; 


7 


augment his merit with his miſtreſs.” In 
mort, I am fo ſenſible of his good qua- 
- lities, and what I owe to his paſſion, 
that 1 As eee ee 
give u iberty to him than any body 
| AIG, Lows ea Not an objeRtion'to by 
made to his fortunes, in regard they do 


not anſwer the utmott-mine may expect, 


and are not ſufficient to ſecure me from 

undergoing the gs 669" pon phraſe, ſo. 
commonly uſed, t 
fool. Now, though I am one of thoſe 


at ſhe has played the 


- 
. 


few who heartily deſpiſe equ Page, dia- 
ſi 

oppoſite not ions from mine prevail in 

the world, even amo "anc 

ſueh as are eſteemed the moſt prudent 


J ſhall do, if when I enter into a mar- 
ried ſtate, 'T diſcover a thought beyond 
that of equalling, if not advancing my 


fortunes. Under this difficulty I now 


labour, not being in the leaſt deter- 


mined whether I ſhall be governed by 
the vain world, and the frequent ex- 


amples I meet with, or hearken to the 


. voice of my lover, and the motions I 
find in my heart in favour of him. Sir, 


1 opinion and advice in this affair, 


is the only thing I know can turn the 
"balance; and which J earneſtly jntreat 


I may receive ſoon; for until I have 


your thoughts upon it, I amen ged | 
final diſ- 


not to give my ſwain a 


„ 


e. Gs 
© Beſides the particular obligation you 


favour as, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


a 
P 
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zeliev married to him a 
which if true, you will allow may juſtly, ſomething to juſtify me. 


nce ſuch" 
| the belt, and 
| leſs imputation that we ſhou 
people, F cannot find in my heart to aga 
reſolve upon incurring the eenfure of 
ttoſe wile folks, which I am conſcious. 


FrokIx Da, 


* i 4 5 ; 


7705 ; P. 8. To tell you the truth, I am 
dy, but pray fay ' 


„ ve e ere 
V U will forgive us profeſfors of 
_ = "muſic. if we make a ſecond appli- 
cat ion to you, in order to promote our 
deſign of exhibiting entertainments of 
muſic in Vork Buildings. It is induſ- 


triouſly inſinuated that dur intention is 


to deſtroy operas in general, but we beg 
of you to inſert this plain explanation 
of ourſelves in your paper. Our pur- 


poſe is only to improve our cireum- 
ſtances, 7 
We 


roving the art which we 
profeſs. 
eſent, and as we were the perſons who 
introduced operas;we think it a ground- 
d ſet up 
inſt the opera itſelf. What we pre- 
tend to aſſert is, that the ſongs of ay - 
rent authors injudiciouſſy put together, 
and a 2 tone and manner which 
are expected in every thing now per- 
formed amongſt us, has put muſic itſelf 
to a ſtand; inſomuch that the ears of the 
people cannot now be entertained with 
any thing but what has an impertinent 
galety, without any juſt ſpirit-or a lan- 


guiſhment of notes, without ape 7; aig 
thoſe per- 


of common ſenſe.” We ho per. 

ſons of ſenſe and quality who have done 
us the honour to ſubſcribe, will not be 
aſhamed of their patronage towards us, 


and not receive impreſſions that patron- 


iſing us is being for or againſt the opera, 
but truly promoting their own diverſions 
in a more juſt e ee manner than 


has been hithertp performed. We are, 

; Sir, your humble ſervants, | 

wilt lay on me, by giving this ſubje&t- '  - / 

room in one of your papers, it is poſ- -. 

fible it may be of uſe to ſome others of © - 
my ſex, who will be as grateful for the 


- "THOMAS CLAYTON. 
NICoLINO HAM. 
i CHARLES DIB UART. 
There will be no performances in 
Vork Buildings until after that of the 
ſubſcription. „„ 2 


ce it utterly deſtroyed at 
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the ſentiments and language. Before I likewiſe very much in this particular SN 


as ſoon as I have finiſhed my general re- mer and Virgil introduced perſons whoſe 
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E have already taken a general into the meanneſs of ſome of his ſenti- 


'V Y . ſurvey of the fable and charac- ments, there are none who could have x1 
ters in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. The riſen up to the greatneſs of others. Vir- , 
parts which remain to be conſidered, gil has excelled all others in the pro- 
according to Ariftotle's method, are priety of his ſentiments. Milton ſhines 


enter upon tlie firft of theſe, I muſt ad- nor muſt we omit one eonſideration which 
vertiſe my reader, that it is my deſign, adds to his honour and reputation. Ho- 
flections on theſe four. ſeveral.heads, to characters are commonly known among 
give particular inſtances out of the poem men, and ſuch as are to be met with ei- 


which is now before us of beauties and ther in hiſtory, or in ordinary cohyverfa- a 
imp rfe&ions which may be obſerved tion. ' Milton's characters, moſt of them, 
under each of them, as alſo of ſuch lie out of nature, and were to be formed 


— 


other particulars as may not properly purely by his own invention. It ſhews . 
Fall under any of them. This I thought a greater genius in Shakeſpeare to have 


| fit to premile, that the reader may not drawn his Calyban, than his Hotſpur 25 
judge too haſtily of this piece of criti- or Julius Cæ ſar: the one Was to be ſup- 


ciſm, or look upon it as imperfect, be · plied out of his own imagination, where- 25 
fore he has ſeen the whole extent of it. às the other might haye been formed _ 


The ſentiments in an epic poem are upon tradition, hiſtory, and obſetvatian. 
the W oe and behaviour which the It was much eaſier, therefore, for Ho- 


author a 


cribes to the perſons whom he mer to find proper ſentiments for an a. 


introduces, and are juſt when they are ſembly of 'Grecian generals, than for 


conformable to the characters of the ſeve- Milton to diverſify his infernal council 


ral perſons. The ſentiments have like - with proper characters, and inſpire them 
- wile a relation to things as well as per- with a variety of ſentiments. The loves 1 
ſons, and found ect when they are of Dido and ZEneas are only. copies of © 188 
fuch as are adapta | If! | "EE! 
either of theſe caſes the poet endeavours * Adam and Eve, before the fall, are a . 


to the ſubject. If in what has paſſed. between other perſons, 


P 4 - 


2 


to argue or explain, to magnify or di- different ſpecies from. that of mankind, 


ta raiſe love or hatred, pity or whoaredeſcended from them; and none 


terror, or any other paſſion, we ought but a poet of the moſt unbounded in- 


to conſider whether the ſentiments he vention, and the moſt exquiſite judg- 
makes uſt of are proper for thoſe ends. ment,could have filled their converſation _ INT 
Hemer 7s cenfurnt by the critics for his and behaviour with ſo mayy apt circum. 
defect as to this particular in ſeveral ſtances during their ſtate of innocence. 
parts of the Iliad and Odyſſey, though Nor is it ſufficient for an epic poem 
at the ſame time thoſe, who have treated to be filled with ſuck thoughts as are 
this great poet with 'candour, have at- natural, | unleſs it abounds; alſo with 
tributed this defect to the times in which ſuch as are ſublime. © Virgil in this 
he lived. It was the fault of the age, particular falls ſhort of Homer. He 
and not of Homer, if there wants that has not indeed ſo many thoughts that 
delicacy in ſome of his ſentiments, which are low and vulgar ; but at the ſame 
now appears in the works of men of a time has not ſo many thoughts that 


much inferior genius. Beſides, if there are ſublime and noble. The truth f | 7 


are blemiſhes in any particular thoughts, it is, Virgil ſeldom riſes into very 
there is an infinite beauty in the greateſt aſtoniſhing kentintenfi, "where he is not 
part of them. In ſhort, if there are fired by the Iliad. He every where 
many poets who would not have fallen charms and pleaſes us by the . # 
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2 other part of poetry; but in the 


Paradiſe Loſt. 
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bis own genius; but ſeldom elevates and 
. _ tranſports us where he does not fetch 


Milton's chief talent, and indeed: his 


- diſtinguiſhing excellence, lies in the ſu- 


blimity of his thoughts. There are 
others of the moderns who rival him in 


* 


neſs of his ſentiments he trĩumphs 


Syer all the poets both modern and an- 


cient, Homer 5 It is im- 


pn for. the imagination of man to 
iſtend it felf with greater ideas, than 


thoſe which he has laid together in his 


firft, ſecond, and fixth books. The 


_fventh, which defcribes the creation of 


the world, is likewiſe wonderfully ſu- 


— Blime, though not ſo apt to ſtir up emo- 
tion in the mind of the reader, nor con- 


ſequently fo perfect in the epic way of 
writing, becauſe it is filed with leſs 


'-  Wion., Let the judicious reader com- 


pr what Longinus has obſer ved on 
veral paſſages in Homer, and he will 
d parallels for moſt of them in the 


From what has been ſaid we ay 
fer, that as there are two kinds of ſen- 
timents, the natural and the ſublime, 


_ which are always to he purſued in an 


Reroic poem, there are alſo two kinds 
Ff thoughts which are carefully to be 
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another paper; though conſidering how 
all the poets of the age in which he writ 
were infected with this wrong way of 


thinking, he is rather to be admired that 


he did not give more into it, than that 


he did ſometimes comply with the vici- 


' ous taſte which ſtill prevails ſo much 


among modern writers. 


But fince ſeveral thoughts may be na- 


fural which are low and grovelling, an 
epic poet ſhould not only avoid ſuch ſen- 
timents as are unnatural or affected, but 
_ alſo ſuch as are mean and vulgar. Ho- 
mer has. opened a por field of raillery 


to men of more de a than greatneſs 


of genius, by the homelineſs of ſome of 
his ſentiments. But; as I have before 
faid, thele are rather to be imputed to 
the ſimplicity of the age in which he 
lived; to which I ma alle add, of that 
which he deſcribed, th 

fection in that divine poet. Zoilus, 
among the ancients, and Monfieur Per- 


rault, among the moderns, puſhed their 
ridicule very far upon him, on account 
of ſome ticks ſentiments. There is no 
blemiſh to be obſerved in Virgil under 
this head, and but a very few in Milton. 
I ſhall give but one inſtance of this 
impropriety of thought in Homer, and 
àt the ſame time compare it with an in- 
ſtance of the ſame nature, both in Vir- 
Sil and Milton. Sentiments, which 


fected and unnatural; the ſecond ſuch riiſe laughter, can very ſeldom” be ad- 


mitted with any decency into an heroic 
poem, whoſe buſineſs it is to excite paſ- 
ee, 
howeyer, in his character of Vulcan 


puerilities that arc be met and Therſites, in his ory of Mars and 
with in Ovid, none of the epigrammatic Venus, in his behaviour of Irus, and 
in other Re has been obſerved to 


have * ed into the burleſque character, 


Statius and Claudian, none of thoſe and to have departed from that ſerious 


every thing which was the moſt proper 
e , ot 
Mr. Dryden has in ſome places, 
which I may hereafter take notice of, 
miſrepreſented Virgil's way of thinking 


air which ſeems eſſential to the magni- 
ficence of an epic. poem. I. remember, 
but one laugh in the whole ZEneid, 
vhich riſes in the fifth book, upon Mo- 
ncetes, where he is repreſented as thrown 


- overboard,, and drying himſelf upon 2 
rock. But this piece of mirth-is ſo well 


timed, that the ſevereſt critic: can have 
nothing to ſay againſt it; for it is in the 


as to this particular, in the tranſlation book of games and diverſions, where 


he has given us of the Eneid. I do 


which were indeed the falſe refinements. 


of later ages. Milton, it muſt be con- 


feſſed, has ſometimes erred in this re- 
ſpect, as I ſhall ſhew more at large in 


* 
— 


o 
- — 


the reader's mind may be ſuppoſed to be 
ſuffiejently relaxed for ſuch an enter- 


falls into, the faults aboye- mentioned, tainment. Thee only piece of pleaſantry - 
in Paradiſe Loſt, is where the evilſpirits 
are deſcribed as fallymg the angels upon 


the ſucceſs of their new-invented artil- 


lery. This paſſage I look upon * . 
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C | Freie — 5 fierce ove; coming, and - 


i when we 


1 To 1 > ray with open front, 4 


c And breaft, (what could \ we more 7) bro. 4 


© pounding terms 


of 48 bei ng nothing elſe but a ſtring . 


If our propoſals once again were, 


mood: 


Lende, the terms de ent were teme of 


Wl weight, 


-< Such as we might pereeiye amus a them 


And fumbled many, z who. receifes them 


e wehts" 
c: Had need from head to foot well ander and; „ 


Not underſtand, this gift they have beſides, + 


1 1 


We ſhould compel them to a Water Go Ig 
To whom Tile Belial in like Zameſgme 


5 W 


N Of. 3 Rraight they chang'd their 5 5 8 ſhew us when our foes. walk noe 


t upright. 

4 me a, and inito ſtrange vagaries fell 
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happy <i cir 


HE ackreof ak makes: a man but muſt he: attended with 
ity tothe 


agreeable or unwelcome to thoſe cumſtances, which add a di 
: with whom he. converſes, according to familiar behaviour which 


pears to flow. If your concern for It is from this that 2 body loves 
pleaſ ing others ariſes from innate. bene- - and eſteems ben hen Hle is in the 
my E it never fails of ſucceſs; if vigour of his a 
fro:4 a vanity to excel, it's diſappoint- but has paſſed t ms very conſpici ſous 
mertys no leſs certain. What we call ſcenes in it 3 though no ſoldier, he has 


au agreeable man, is he who is endowed ſhared the danger, and acted with great 
and generoſity on a deciſive - | 
things from a delight he takes in them day of battle. To have thoſe qualities 
merely as ſuch; ànd the affectation of which only made other men conſpicuous 
that character i is what conſtitutes a fop. in the world as it were ſupernumerary a 
Under theſe, leaders one may draw up to him, is A circumſtance which gives. 
all thoſe who make any manner of fi- weight to his moſt indifferent actions; 


with the natural bent to do acceptable gallantry 


gure, except in dumb ſhow. . A ra- for as a known credit is ready oaſh to a 
tional and ſelect converſation is com - trader, ſo is acknowledged merit im- 


poſed of perſons, who have the talent mediate diſtinction, and ſerves in the 


of pleaſing with delicacy of ſentiments place of equipage to a gentleman. This 
flowingfromhabitnalchaſtityofthought; fenders Polycarpus graceful in mirth, 


but mixed company is frequently made important in buſineſs, and regarded 


5 of pretenders to mirth,. and is uſu- with love, in every ordinary occurrence. 
y peſtered with contained, obfeene, But not to dwell: 

and painful witticiſms. Now and then have ſuch particu 
you meet with a man, ſo exactly form- to our hearts, let us turn our thought 
ed for pleaſing, that it is no matter what rather to the methods of pleaſing which 


he i is doing, or ſaying, that is to ſay, muſt carry men through the world wie 
uch advantages. 


that there need no manner « of i importance cannot pretend to 
in it, to make kim gain upon evefy Falling in with the particular humour 
y who hears or beholds him. This or manner of one above you, abſtracted 
e is not 18 BY 1 nature . i from the ORs 1 e behavi- 
ONES 2 ; 7 our, 5 
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| Thus hoy among themſelves is pleaſant 


iſtinguiſhes 
the motive from which that inclination him whom we call an agreeable man. 
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differs in nothing from the meaneſt ſer- which related to himſelf. 


ſelf for bodily labour, ſubjected to go courtier, by juſt admonitions againſt Fe 

— 5 and come at the will of his maſter, but importunity, and ſhewing how forcible 
; ; the other gives up his very ſoul: he is it was to Os ny of your own, 

-  Proſtituted to ſpeak, and profeſſes to wants. There is indeed ſomething io 

think after the mode of him whom he ſhameleſs in taking all opportunities to 

Courts. This ſervitude to a patron, in ſpeak of your own atfairs, that he who 
an honeſt nature, would be more griev- is guilty of it towards him on whom he 

Sus than that of wearing his livery; depends, fares like the beggar, who 

| therefore wewill ſpeak of thoſe methods expoſes his ſores, which inſtead of mov, 

13 | only, which are worthy and ingenuous. ing compaſſion makes the man he begs 
f 1 e happy talent of e either of turn away from the object. 


|. ©, thoſe above you or below you, ſeems to I cannot tell what is become of him, 
| | be wholly owing to the opinion they but I remember about ſixteen years ago 
"Yb have of your ſincerity. This quality is an honeſt fellow, who ſo. juſtly under- 
. to attend the agreeable man in all the ſtood how diſagreeable the mention or 
= Actions of his life; and I think there rance of his wants would make 
need no more be ſaid in honour of it, him, that I have often reflected upon 
aw than that it is what forces the approba- him as a counterpart of Irus, whom I _ 
4 tion even of your opponents. The have formerly mentioned. This man, 
in + _ guilty man has an honour for the judge whom I have miſſed for ſome years in 
i who with juſtice pronounces againſt him my walks, and have heard was ſome 
| the ſentence of death_itfelf. The au- way employed about the army, made it 
ö thor of the ſentence at the head of this a' maxim, that wigs, delicate linen, 
Papers was an-excellent judge of human and a chearful air, were to a poor de- 
life, and paſſed his own in company the pendent the ſame that working-tools are 
| moſt agreeable that ever was in theworld. to a poor artificer. It was no ſmall en- 
Auguſtus lived amongſt his friends as if tertainment to me, who knew his cir- 
5 He had his fortune to make in his oẽn -cumitances, to ſee him, who had faſted 


/// ˙ ‚ . . SE 


. court: candour and affability, 'accom- two days, attribute the thinneſs they 


panied with as much power as ever told him of to the violence of ſome gal- th 

mortal was veſted with, were what made lantries he had lately been guilty of. th 

him in the utmoſt manner agreeable The ſkilful diſſembler carried this on & 

hv ane. ſet of admirable men, who had with the utmoſt addreſs'; and if any : 

| thoughts too high fer ambition, and ſuſpected his affairs were narrow, it was 2 

WM views too large to be gratified by what attributed to indulging himſelf in ſome an 
1 die could give them in the diſpoſal of an faſhionable vice rather than an irre- an 
1 empire, without the pleaſures of their proachable poverty» which ſaved his 8 
| 5 mutual converſation. - A certain una- credit with thoſe on whom depended. the 
nimĩty of taſte and judgment, which is The main art is to be as little trouble- hes 
1 natural to all of the ſame order in the ſome as you can, and make all you hope an 
| il - ſpecies, was the band of this ſociety 5 for come rather as a favour from your in 
111 | and the emperor aſſumed no figure in it, patron than claim from you. But I am ed 
i £ but what he thought was his due from — prating of what is the method of of; 
=: His private talents andqualifications, as .pleaſing ſo às to ſucceed/in the world, Gon 
h | they contributed to advance the plea- when there are crowds who have, in cond 
bit fures and ſentiments of the company. city, town; court, and country, arrived | 
Wo e, 33 1 e Ws rde 2 cov 
Hi 7 ne Ser hypocrites, all who at confiderable at marr on and yet of t 
44 are but half virtuous, or half wiſe, are ſeem intcapable of acting in any conſtant wa 
0 incapable eee the refined pleaſure tenor of life; but have gone on from 2 
We of ſuch an equal- company as could . one ſucceſsful error t6' another + there- that 
1 - * wholly exclude the regard of fortune in fore I think I may ſhorten this enquiry Ren: 
| their converſations.” Horace, in the after the method of pleaſng; and as the quo 
Aiſcourſe from whence I take the hint old beau ſaid to his ſon,” once for all pou: 

of the preſent ſpeculation, lays' down: © Pray, Jack, be a ſine gentleman, ſo 5 

excellent rules for conduct in conver- may , to my reader, abridge my in- into 

_ fation with men of power; but he ſpeaks | ſtru&ions, han finiſh the art of pleating min 

it with an air of one who had no need in a word; Be rich“... 33 
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„ % J!! ĩð v ene 1 . Lane 
IITAVING already given au account is made uſe of in the thermometer, to 
11 ofthe diſſection of a Bequ's Head, ſhew the change of weather... 
with the ſeveral diſcoyeries made on that Nor muſt I here omit an experiment 
occaſion; I ſhall here, according to my one of the company aſſured us he him- 
prorniſe, enter upon the diſſection of a ſelf; had made witk this liquor, whick 
Coquette's Heart, and communicate to . 
the public ſuch particularities as we ob- heart of a coquette whom he had for- 
ſerved, in that curious piece of anatomy. merly diſſected. He affirmed to us, that | 
I ſhould perhaps have waved this un- he had actually ineloſed it in a ſmall 
< dertaking, had not I been put in mind tube madg after the manner of a we- 
| of my promiſe by ſeveral of my un- ther-gla, but that inſtead of acquainte - 
known correſpondents, - who are very ing him with. the variations of the at- 
importunate with me to make an ex- | 2 a 
| ample of the coquette, as L have already of thoſe perſons who entered the room . 
5 done of the beau. It is therefore in where it ſtood. He affirmed alſo, that 
5 compliance with the requeſt of friends, it xoſe at the approach of a plume of 
that I haye looked over the minutes of feathers, an embroidered coat, or a you 
my former dream, in order to give the of fringed gloves; and that it fellias ſoon 
- public an exact relation of it, which I as an F -ſhaped periwig, a clumſy pair 
J mall enter upon without farther preface. of ſhoes, or an unfaſhionable coat, came 
y Our operator, before he engaged in into his houſe: nay, he proceeded ſo far 
— this viſionary diſſection, fold us, that as to aſſure us, that ypon'his laughing 
f. there was nothing in his art more diffi-, aloud when he ſtood by it, the liquor 
1 cult than to lay open the heart of a co- mounted very ſenſibly, and immediately 
Mi quette, by reaſon of the many labyrinths, ſank again upon his Jooking ſerious. 
and receſſes which are tobe found in it, In ſhoxt, he told us, that he knew very 
and which do not appear in the heart of well by this invention whenever he had 
1 5 5 a man of ſenſe or a coxcomb in his 
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any other animal. 5 
He deſired us firſt of all to obſerve room. . 
the perieardjum, or outward caſe of the _ Havingeleared away the pericardium, - 
heart, which we did very attentively; or thecate and liquor above-mentioned, - 
and by the help of our glaſſes diſcerned we came to the heart itſelf. The out- 
in it millions of little ſcars, which ſeem- ward ſurface of it was extremely ſlip- _ . - 
ed to have been occaſioned by the points pery, and the mucro, or point, ſo very 
of innumerable darts and arrows, that cold withal, that, upon endeavouring to 
from time to time had glanced upon the take hold of it, it 5 ided through the 
outward coat; though we could not diſ- fingers like a ſmooth piece of ice. 
ved cover the ſmalleſt orifice, by which any. The fibres exe turned and twiſted 
yet of them had entered and pierced the in- a more intricate and perplexed manner 
ant ward hn ls 4 one the they are uſually foynd in other, 
Every ſmatterer- in anatomy knows hearts; inſomuch that the whole heart 
that this pericardium, or caſe of the was wound up together in a Gordian 
| heart, contains in it a thin reddiſh/li- knot, and muſt have had very irregu- 
; the 4 quor, ſuppoled to be bred from the va- lar and-unequal motions, whilſt it wag 
a pours which exhale out of the heart, employed in it's vital function. 
„% aa, being ſtopped here, are condenſed One thing we thought very obſeryas 
tank into this watery-ſubſtancez. Upon exa- ble, namely, that upon examining. all 
ing, i ning this liquor, we found chatic bad the veſſels which came into it or iſſued.» - 
it all the qualities of that ſpirit which out of it, we — not diſcover aux. 
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communication that it had with the 


We could not but take notice like- 


po -wiſe, that ſeveral of thoſe little nerves in 


Upon weighing the heart in my hand, 


not wonder at, o 
the inſide of it, I ſaw multitudes of 


ments of love, hatred, and other paſ- 


the heart which are affected by the ſenti- 


ſions, did not deſcend to this before us 
from the brain, but from the muſcles 
which lie about the eye. 1 0 

I found it to be extremely light, and 
conſsquently very hollow, which I did 
en, upon looking into 


cells and cavities running one within 


another, as our hiſtorians deſeribe the 
apartments of Roſamond's bower. Se- 
veral of theſe little hollows were ſtuffed 


with innumerable ſorts of trifles, which 


I ſhall forbear giving any particular ac- 


count of, and ſhall therefore only take 
notice of what lay firſt and uppermoſt, 
which, upon our unfolding it, and ap- 


plying our microſcopes to it, appeared 
to:hooflime.colomed hood; = 


We are informed thiat the lady of this 


* 


couragement, but made every one ſne 


heart, when living, recelved the ad- 
dreſſes of ſeveral who made love to her, 
and did not only give each of them en- 


converſed with believe that ſſie regarded 


him with an eye of kindneſs; for which 
reaſon we expected to have ſeen the im- 


preſſion of multitudes of faces amon 


V. 


ſelf until we came into the very core 


7 - 
« » +4 
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the ſeveral plaits and foldings of the 
heart; but to our great o'r} ee a 
fingle print of this nature diſcovered it- 


4 
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, 


ſtantly uttering” ſentences againſt the 
ficklenefs of fortune, when people gene- 
rally bring upon themſelves all the ca- 


lamities they fall into, and are conftant- 


Fo and 


Ie, 
U 
3 * 


iy heaping up matter for their own ſor- 
ſappointment. That which 
roduces the greateſt pa 


people indulge with fo ſanguine a flat- poſſi 
-,  Auryto cem 


*% = 
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15 is a lamentable thing that every 
1 man is full of complaints, and con- 


rt of the delu- 
ons of mankind, is a falſe hope which 


elves, that their hearts are 


' . 5 1 ; - 3 7 
and center of it. We there obſerved a. 


- little figure, which, upon applying our 


laſſes to it, appeared dreſſed in a very 
antaſtic manner. The more I looked 


d 
þ 
1 


upon it, the more I thought I had ſeen 


the face before, but could not poſſibly 


recollect either the place or time; when 


at length, one of the company, who 
bad examined this figure more nicely 
than the reſt, ſhewed us plainly by the 
make of it's face, and the ſeveral turns 


of it's features, that the little idol which 


was thus lodged in the very middle of 
the heart was the deceaſed beau, whoſe 


head I gave ſome account of in my laſt 


ſection, we reſolved to make an experi- 


Tueſday's paper. 
As foon Need 


ment of the heart, not being able to de- 
termine among ourſelves the nature of 
it's ſubſtance, which differed in ſo many 
particulars from that of the heart in 
other females. Accordingly we laid it 
into a pan of burning coals, when we 
obſerved in it a certain ſalamandrine 
quality, that made it capable of living 


in the midſt of fire and flame, without 


being conſumed, or ſo much as finged. 

As we were admiring this ſtrange 
ima ens + and ſtanding round the 

eart in a circle, it gave'a moſt prodi- 
gious ſigh or rather crack, and diſperſed 
all at once in ſmoke and vapour. This 
imaginary noiſe, which methought was 
louder than the burſt of a cannon, pro- 
duced ſuch a violent ſhake in my brain, 
that it diſſipated the fumes of ſleep, and 
left me in an inſtant broad awake. L 
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bent upon fantaſtical advantages which 


they had no reaſon to believe ſhould ever 


have arrived to them. By this unjuſt 
meaſure of calculating their * 
they often mourn with real affli jon for 


imaginary loſſes.” When J am talking. 


of this unhappy way of accounting for 
ourſelves; I cannot but reflect upon 32 
particular ſet of people, who, in their 
own favour, reſolve every thing that is 
Mble'into what is probable; and then 
reckon on that probability as on _ 
FV * 3 - Mutt 


re a 
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uſt certainly happen; Will Honey- , 
comb, upon my obſerv | f 
on a lady with ſome particular atten- 


ing his looking 


408 pare me an account of the great 
diſtreſſes which had laid waſte that her 


very fir face, and had given an air of 
melancholy to a very agreeable perſon, 


6 That lady and a couple of ſiſters of 


_ © her's, were, ſaid Will, © fourteen years 

- , © ago, the greateſt fortunes about town; 

but without having any loſs by bad 

£ tenants, wy bad ſecurities, or any da- 
le 


mage by ſea or land, are reduced to 


very narroweircumſtances. They were 
at that time the moſt inacceſſible 


haughty beauties in town; and their 
< pretenfions to take upon them at that 


© unmerciful rate, were raiſed upon the 
following ſcheme, according to which 


c all their lovers were anſwered. 


„Our father is a youngiſh man, but 


« then our mother is ſomewhat older , 
* and not likely to have any children ; 
e his eſtate, being 800 l. per annum, 


, at a0 years purchaſe, is worth16,0001, 


4 Our uncle, who is above 50, has 


4 400l. per annum, which at the afore- 
* ſaid rate is 8, oool. There's a widow 


* aunt, who has 10,0001. at her own 
ö diſpoſal left by her huſband, and an 
ce old maiden aunt who has 6, ooo l. 
«© Then our father's mother has goo l. 
per annum, which is worth 18, oool. 


0 and 1, 00 l. each of us has of her 
ec own, which cannot be taken from us. 
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© In proſpect of this, and the know- 
ledge of their own 
eyes; and they refuſed thoſe offers 
which had been frequently made them. 
But mark the end: the mother dies, 
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| thefather is married ag ain and has a 
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© ſon; on him was entailed the father's» Ky 
© uncle's, and "grandmother's eftate. 
and oa her; ſo that t 


their 


E 


perſonal merit, 
every one was contemptible in their 


This cut off 42,0001. The maiden 


© 2unt married a tall Iriſhman, and with 


© her went the 6,0001. The widow died, 
< and left but enough to pay her debts 


© for theſe three girls but their own 
© toool., They had by this time paſſed” 

rime, and got on the wrong 
© fide of thirty; x muſt paſs the re- 


mainder of their days, upbraiding 


mank ind that they mind nothing but 
© money, and bewailing that virtue, 
© ſenſe, and modeſty; are had at preſent 
© in no manner of eſtimation.” 

I mention this caſe of ladies before 
any other, becauſe it is the moſt irre- 
Aarable: for though youth is the time 
eſs capable of 'reft | 

ſex the only ſeaſon in which they can 
advance their fortunes, But if we turn 
our thoughts to the men, we ſee ſuch 
crowds of unhappy from no other rea- 
ſon, but an 1i]l-grounded hope, that it 
is hard to ſay which they rather deſerve, . 
our 1 oo contempt.. It is not un- 
pleafant to ſee a fellow, grown old in 
attendance, and after having paſſed half 
a life in ſervitude, call himſelf the un- 
happieſt of all men, and pretend to be 
diſappointed becauſe a courtier broke 


Ly 


his word. He that promiſes himſelf any 
thing but what may naturally ariſe 


from his own ee or labour, and 
goes beyond the deſire of poſſeſſing above 
two parts in three even of that, lays up 


for himſelf an increaſing heap of alic- 


tions and diſappointments. There are 


but two means in the world of gaining 
by other men, and theſe are by being 


either agreeable or conſiderable. The . 
- generality of mankind do all things for 
- their own ſakes; and when you hope 

any thing from perſons! above you, if 


you cannot ſay, I can be thus agreeable 


or thus ſerviceable, it is ridiculous to 


pretend to the dignity of being unfor- 


injudicious, in hoping for any other 


than to be neglected for ſuch as can 


come within theſe deſcriptions of being 


capable to pleaſe or ſerve your patron, 


when his humour or intereſts call for 5 
their capacity either ax. 
It would not methinks be an uſeleſs . 


compariſon between the condition of a 


man who ſhuns all the pleaſures of life, 


and of ons who makes it his buſineſs to 


purſue them, Hope in the recluſe makes | 
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Bis auſterities comfortable, while the 
kxurieus man gains nothing but un- 


_* thee difference in the happineſs of him 
_ whe is macerated by abſtinence, and his 
ho is ſurfeited with exceſs? He who 
ien Qs world, has no temptation to 
1 envy, hatred, malice, anger, but is in 
cC.onſtant poſſeſſion of a ſerene mind; he 
wo follows the pleaſures of it, which 
| are im their very nature difappointing, 


Wi 
1 
| 


N in conſtant ſearch of care, ſolicitude, 
ksecmorſe, and confuſion. . 
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LE F Am a young woman, and have my 


{8 E come conſtantly to church to hear di- 


one great hindrance in this my deſign is, 
chat our clerk, who. was once a gar- 


TE the church with greens, that he has quite 
wWoiled my proſpect, inſomuch that J 


- 
- 


VENT ER ——_ 


F. UCIAN ralliesthe philoſophers in 


DEP Whether they ſhould admit riches» into. 
he number of real e ; the profeſſors 
| e.. the ſeperer ſets threw them quite out, 
jt while others as reſolutely inſerted them 

- IT am apt to believe, that as the world 


trines of the firſt were wholly diſcarded ; 

_ and I do not find any one fo hardy at 
preſent as to deny that there are very 
great advantages in the enjoyment of a 
plentiful fortune. Indeed the beſt and 

vwiſeſt of men, though they may poſſibl 

deſpiſe a good part of thoſe th 4 
the world calls pleaſures, can, I think, 
hardly be inſenſible of that weight and 
dignity which a moderate ſhare of wealth 
adds to their characters, counſels, and 


members of them are chiefly eneouraged, 


nature 
5 ö 1 


of mankind, who are ever bes 
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eafineſs from his enjoyments. What is 


_ occaſion to 


fortune to make, for which reaſon. 


vine ſervice, and make conqueſts: but 


. Adener,hasthisChriſtmasſfo over-decked 


Wo WECESSITY IS THE MOTHER OF INVENTION. 


bis time, who could not agree 


grew more polite, the rigid doc- 


- BY 8 | : abs 
. Me find it is a general complaint in 
4 profeſſions and trades, that the righeſt 


and this is falſely imputed to the ill- 


S 


— 


1 


have ſcarce ſeen. the young baronet 1 
dreſs, at theſe three weeks, though, we ; 
have both been very conſtant at our de- 


votions, and do not fit above three pews 
off. The church, as it is now equip- 


ped, looks more like a green-houſe than 
a place of worſhip : the middle iſle is a 
very pretty ſhady walk, and the pews 
look like, ſo many arbours on each fide 
it itſelf has ſuch cluſ-- 


of it. The pulpit | 
ters of ivy, holly, and roſemary, about 
it, that a light fellow in our pew. took 

| ay, that the congregation 
heard the ae geb, of a buſh, like Moſes. 
Sir Anthony Love's pew in; particular 
is ſo well-hedged, that al my batteries 


have no effect. I am obliged to ſhoot 
at random among the boughs, without 


taking any manner of aim. Mr. Spec- 
tator, 74 you will give orders for 
removing theſe greens, I ſhall grow a 


very aukward creature at church, and 


ſoon have little elſe to do there but to 


ſay my prayers. I am in haſte, dear Sir, 


Jour moſt abedient ſeryant, 
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ſtowing their fayours on ſuch as leaſt 


want them: whereas if we fairly conſi- 
der their proceedings in this eafe, we 
ſhall find them founded on undoubted 


reaſon: ſince ſuppoſing both equal in 


their natural integrity, Tought, in com- 


mon prudence, to fear foul play from 
an indigent perſon, rather than from 


one whoſe cireumſtances ſeem to have 


placed him aboye the bare temptation 


of money. 


This reaſon alſo makes the common- 
wealth regard her richeſt ſubjects, as 


thoſe who are moſt concerned for her 
| er Sony intereſt, and conſequent! 
tteſt to be intruſted with her higheſt _ 


employments. On the contrary, Ca- 
tiline's ſaying to thoſe men of deſpexate 
fortunes, who applied themſelves to him, 


nd of whom he afterwards compoſed 


his army, that ( they had nothing to 

? hope for but acivil war,” was too true 

not to make the impreſſions hedefired. 
I believe I need not fear but that 


what I haye ſaid-in praiſe of ae 


* 
» ' F 
\ 
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\ JENNY SIMPER, 


5 e we Wy _ 


In ſhort, we often ſee men of dull and 
phlegmatic tempers, arriving to great 


= 0 i oe 0 eTTITSSI9T 
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will be more than fofficient with moſt 
of my readers to excuſe the ſubject of 


my preſent paper, which I intend as an 


lay on © the ways to raiſe 'a man's for- 
© tune, or the art of Kere rich," 
The firſt and moſt infallible method 


towards 775 attaining of this end, is- 


* 


thrift : all men are not equally qualified 
for getting money, but it ĩs in the power 


of every one alike to praiſe this virtue; 
and I believe there are very few perſons, 
who, if they pleaſe to reflect on their 


paſt lives, will not find that had they 
Rasa all thole little ſums which they 


have ſpent apron 7 they might at 


preſent have been maſters of a compe- 
tent fortune. Diligence juſtly claims 
the next place to thyift : I find both 


. theſe excellently well recommended to 


common uſe in the three following 
Italian proverbs: s? 
Never do that by proxy which you 


can do yourlelt.. 


BETS 1 8 28 
Never defer that until to-morrow 


which you can do to-dayp. 


Never neglect ſmall matters and ex- 


4 


A A third inftrument in growing rich, 


is method in buſineſs, which, as well as 


the two former, is alſo attainable by 
' perſons of the meaneſt capacities. 

The famous De Wit, one of the greateſt 
ſtateſmen of the age in which he lived, 
being aſked by a friend, how he was 


able to diſpatch that multitude of affairs 
in vhich he was engaged ? replied, That 


his whole art conſiſted in doing one 
thing at once. If, ſays he, I have 

any neceſſary diſpatches to make, I 
6 nk of nothing elſe until thoſe are 
< finiſhed; if any domeſtic affairs re- 
© quire my attention, I give myſelf up 
« wholly to them until they are ſet in 


- 


eſtates, by making a regular and orderly 


diſpoſition of their buſineſs, and that 


without it the greateſt parts and moſt 
lively imaginations rather puzzle their 
affairs, than bring them to. an happy 
From what has been ſaid, I think 1 
may lay it down as a maxim, that every 
F 
pleaſes, in his particular ſtation of life, 
moſt certainly be rich. The reaſon why 
we ſometimes ſee that men of the greateſt 


capacities are not ſo, is either becauſe - 
r 5 ky . | TR I &; 
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they deſpiſe wealth in compariſon of - 


ſomething elſe ; or at leaſt are not con- 
tent to be getting an eſtate, unleſs they 


may de it their own way, and at the 


ſame time enjoy all the pleaſures and 
gratifications of life. 55 
But beſides theſe ordinary fornis f 
growing rich, it muſt be allowed that 
there is room for genius as well in this 
as in all other circumſtances of life. 


Though the ways of getting money 


were Jong ſince very numerous, and 


though ſo many new ones have been 
found out of late years, there is certainly 


ſill remaining Jo large a field for in- 
vention, that a man of an indifferent 
head might eaſily fit down and draw up 


ſuch a plan for the conduct and fup- _ 


port of his life, as was never yet ance. 
thought of. , 


1 
— 


We daily ſee methods put in practice 


by hungry and ingenious men, whick _ 
demonſtrate the power of invention in 


this. particular, . 
It is reported of Scaramouche, the 
firſt famous Italian comedian, that be- 


ing ut Paris and in great want, he be- 
| thought himlelf of conſtantly plying 


near the door of a noted perfumer an 


that city, and when any one came-out oy 
who had been buying ſnuff, never failed _ 
eli neg of them: when he had 

by this means got together a quantity © - 

x of ſeveral different. forts, 1 8 


made up 
ſold it again at a lower rate to the ſame 
perfumer, who finding out the trick, 


called it Tabac de mille fleur, or Snuff 
of. a thouſand flowers. The ftory far- 
ther tells us, that by this means he ger 


a very comfortable ſubſiſtence, until 
making too much haſte to 


gaged him in a quarrel, and oblig 
him to quit this ingenious way of life. 


Nor can I in this place omit doing 
juſtice to a youth of my own country, 


who though he is ſcarce yet twelve years 
old, has with | | 
cation attained to the art of beating the 
grenadiers march on his chin. 4 am 
credibly informed that by this means he 


does not only maintain himſelf and his 
mother, but that he is laying up money 
every day, with a deſign, if the war con- 
tinues, to purchaſe a drum at leaſt, if 


not a pair of colours. 


I ſhall conchude theſe inſtances with ED 
the device of the famous Rabelais, when 
he was at a great diſtance from Paria, b 


- 


ha 


one day took ſuch an-unreaſonable pinch 
out of the box of a Swiſs officer, as en- 


eat induſtry and appli- 
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and without money to bear his expences 


r 88 
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thither. This ingenious author being 
thus ſharp ſet, got together a convenient 
| . „ and having diſ- 
po ſed of it into ſeveral be writ upon 


one, © Poiſon-for Monſieur; upon a ſe- 


.* cond, * Poiſon for the Dauphin; and 
on a third, Poiſon for the King.“ 


Having made this provrſion for the royal 
family of France, he laid his papers fo 
that his landlord, who was an inquiſi- 
tive man, and'a good ſubject, might get 


N ight of them. 


he plot ſucceeded as he defired : the 
Hoſt gave immediate intelligence to the 


. 8 of ſtate. The ſecretary pre- 


ſently ſent down a ſpecial meſſenger, 
who brought up the traitor to. court, 
and provided him at the king's expence 
with proper accommodations on the 
road. As ſoon as he appeared, he was 
Known to be the celebrated Rabelais, 
and his powder upon examination being 


- Found very innocent, the jeſt was only 


aughed at; for which a leſs eminent 


droll would have been ſent to the gallies. 


Trade and commerce might doubtleſs 
be ſtill varied a thouſand ways, out of 
which would ariſe ſuch branches as have 


not yet been touched. The famous 
Doily is Rill freſh in every one's me- 
mory, who raiſed a fortune by finding 
out materials for:ſuch ſtuffs as might at 
once be cheap and genteel. I have heard 
It affirmed, that had not he diſcovered 
this frugal method of gratifying our 
pride, we ſhould hardly have beeen able 
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to carry on the laſt war. 
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I regard trade not only as highly ad; 
vantageous to the commonwealth if 
eneral, but as the moſt natural ar 
| [ikely.method of making. a man's for- 
tune, having obſeryed, fince my being a 
Spectator in the world, greater eſtates 
got abqut Change, than at Whitehall 
or St. James's. * believe I may alſo 
add, that the firſt acquiſitions are gene- 
rally attended with more. ſatis faction, 
and as good a conſcience... + + 
I muſt not however cloſe this eſſay, 
without obſerving: that what has been 
ſaid is only intended for perſons in the 
common ways of thriving, and is not 
deſigned for thoſe men who from lo-. 
beginnings puſh themſelves up to the 
top of ſtates, and the moſt conſiderable 
figures in life. My maxim of ſaving is 


— 


nat deſigned for ſuch as theſe, ſince no- 


thing is more uſual than for thrift to 
diſappoint the end of ambition; it be- 
ing almoſt impoſſible that the mind 
ſhould be intent upon trifles, while it is 

at the ſame time forming ſome great 
A Sort T9 vY 

1 I may therefore compare theſe men to 
a:;great poet, who, as Longinus ſays, 
while he is full of the moſt magnificent 
ideas, is not always at leiſure to mind. 
the little beauties and niceties of his 
e,, 5 

I would however have all my readers 
take great care how they miſtake them- 
ſelves for uncommon geniuſes, and men 
above rule, ſince it is very eaſy for them 
to be deceived in this particular. 
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AN unaffected behaviour is without 


A queſtion a very great charm; but 
under the notion of being unconſtrained 


and diſengaged, people take upon them 


to be unconcerned in any duty of life. 
A general negligence is what they af: 
ſume upon all occaſions, and ſet up for 


an averſion to all manner of buſineſs 
and attention. I am the careleſſeſt 


creature in the world, I have certainly 


the worſt memory of any man living,” 
are frequent expreſſions in the mouth of 
'2 pretender of this ſort. It is a pro- 


4a 


' POST HABUI TAMEN ILLORUM MEA SERYA 'LUDO, . 
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feſſed maxim with theſe people never to 
think; there is ſomething lo ſolemn in 

reflect ĩon, they, forſooth, can never give 

themſelves time for ſuch a way of em- 
ploying themſelves, It- happens often 


that this ſort of man is heavy enough in 


his nature to be a good proficient in 
ſuch matters as are attainable by in- 
duſtry; but alas! he has ſuch an ardent 
deſire to be what he is not, to be too 
volatile, to have the faults. of. a perſon 
of ſpirit, that he profeſſes himſelf the 


moſt unfit man living for any mauner 


12 5 / 
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"on what they were 
they are when they eome into company. . 


| their whole time is ſpent 


FETT Bb: les a, an oop. 


N 


den, when this humour en- 


A application 
_ ters. Into the head of a ft male, 7 


— profeſſes ſiakneſs upon 
$, and acks all thing: —.— an ingil-" - 
air: e ed, bur har mind, 


18 tog lazy taraiſe . Portage to write this evening, but I* , 


- the Mues only as aqtuated by a violet 
and gent le ſcorn. Nw bas. hard- 
curioſity to liſten to ſcandal. of her 


n r f 
acquaintancgę, and has neuer attention dme jo Ge lb, fal 


eannat tell yu a tiwuſand thing 
T have to ſay tõ you. E muſt 7 


eygugh to hear them commended. This. 
Far et be in both. ſexes” makes. them. 
ain of being uſeleſa, and takes certain 
Pride in belt Infignificaney.. 
2 ta this folly is another. no 
ben unreaſonable, and that is the im- 


nee of being always in a 1 ; 


gere . thoſe who viſit - 
8 re they are w 
ir chairs, that they juſt ca 


are obl[i 
ance elſewhere the very next moment ; 

thus they run from place to place, pro- 
feſſing that they are obliged to be ſtill 


ated in 
re in, but 


in another company than that which... 70 


rſons who are 


they are in. Theſe 
Juſt going ſomewhere elſe hauld. newer 
be detained; let all the-warkd allow that 
buſineſs is to be minded, and their af- 
fairs will be at an end. Their vanity” 
is to be importuned, and compliance 


with their multiplicity of atfairs would 


effectually diſpatch them. The travel. 
ling ladies, who have half the town; to 


ſee in an afternoon,, may be pardongd. 


for being in a conſtant hurry; hut it ia 


' Inexeuſable | in men to come where they 


e no bulineſy, to profefs_they abſens 


5 ü emſelves where they have. It Jas been 
\ remarked by ſome nice obſervers and 


2 that _ is 1 diſcovers . 
the true tempen ot a per 
his letters. I have by me two epiſine, 
whieh ee. Fong peopte of the 
different humours e- 

is wonderful that a man cannot obſerve 


upon himſelf hen he fits dawn to write, 


dut that he will gravely commit himſelf 

to paper the fame man that he is in the 

freedom of eonverfation. F have hard- 

ly feen a line from any of theſe 7 0 
men, but fpoke them as a 


daing, as they — 


For the folly is, that they have riuaded 
themſelves they really are du 
in Kefpenee of 


the preſent moment to ng _ and | 


_ then from the next to — ing, 
e 
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with patience? Fake 
there is 8 it ; and you may be- 


much a 


mentioned. R  Y 


Thus- 


ith , 
Tre rating to many 1 1 ae. 
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many other letters 1 very great im 


notomit mak in my comp 


to you for. vou civilities to han 


I was lait in tow oh, It is N EF 


f buſinets; that T 
which © 


to communicate the contents of this ta | 


no one living ;* ; But believe, me to be, 


n. wiel the 1 7 75 Sirs your mot 
rb r nble. tervant 

85 run Cov RER. 
RR MADAN, | 


liged' to attend buſineſs of i import- 1 Hate SF of * . in „ ; 


world; bawever, thong I 
the waters, and'am told I ought not to 
ha TOY eyes ſo much, I cannot forbear 
to you, to toll. 
the faſt degr ree hippe Faw . 


How could 4 entertain ſucha though 
as that I ſhould bear of that filly ſello 
my word for is. 


here it when fo lazy a creature as I am, 
undergo the pains to aſſure you of 96rd 
taking pen, ink, and paper, in my hat 

Forgive this, you know I halknot often 
offend. in this kind. Ta very much 
pou ſervant, 
| BaipGeT ErTHERDOWN. 


has great an eſtate. 


© Rs SPRCTATOR, | JAY. 245 2772, 
I Am clerk of the pariſ from whence _ 
Mrs. Simper nd her complaint, in 


of. yu to publih dhis as a pudlic 
monit ion to 5 aforefyid Mie. Sim 
otherwiſe all my honeſt care in the if- 
ſition of the greens in the church will 

Ee no eſſect: F ſhall therefhre with - 
your leave lay before, ne Rig the whole = 
matter. I was form exty, as the char 

me, for ſeveral years a gardener in t 
' county of Kent; but F Aud ldlutely 
deny, that it is gut of any affe&ion . 
retain for my old employment that I 
have placed my greens 10 l erally about 
the 3 but out of a Nauen 


u L bave been 8 
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our Teflerday's 8 r 1 winks : 


ſpleen I conceived againſt Mrs. 8 2 a 
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and without money to bear his expences 

thither. This ingenious author being 

thus ſharp ſet, got bl. pa convenient 

and having dif- 

78 writ upon 
1 


Juantity of brick- du 
poſed of it inte ſeveral 
| one, © Poiſon-for Mon 
+ ,* cond * Poiſon for the Dauphin ;. and 
on a third, © Poiſon for the King.” 
Having made this provtſion for the royal 

family of France, he laid his papers fo 

that his landlord, who was an inquiſi- 


due man, and a good ſubject, might get 


4 ſight of them. 


he plot ſueceeded as he deſired : the 


beoſt gave immediate intelligence to the 


ſecretary of ſtate. The ſecretary pre- 
ſently ſent down a ſpecial. meſſenger, 
who brought up the traitor to. court, 
and provided him at the king's expence 


with proper accommodations on the 


road. As ſoon as he appeared, he was 


Known to be the celebrated Rabelais, 


| and his powder upon examination being 
A - Found very innocent, the jeft was only 
laughed at; for which a leſs, eminent 
droll would have been ſent to the gallies. 


Trade and commerce might doubtleſs 
be Kill varied a thouſand-ways, out of 


Which would ariſe ſuch branches as bave 
not yet been touched. The famous 


Doily is ſtill freſh in every one's me- 


bes mory, who raiſed a fortune by finding 
1 out materials ſor ſuch ſtuffs as might at 


once be cheap and genteel. I have heard 


it affirmed, that had not he diſcovered 
this frugal method of gratifying our 
pride, we ſhould hardly have beeen able 

o carry on the lan rr... 


* 
4 


. 
4 ” 


eur; upon a ſe- 


443 - 


dee e e e th 


general, but as the moſt natural a 
li 


kely method of making a man's for- 


tune: having obſeryed, fince my being a 
Spectator in the world, greater eſtates 
got abqut Change, than at Whitehall 
or St. James's. I believe ma a 


add, that the firſt acquiſitions PEEP; 
tion, 


rally attended with more ſatis fa 
and as good a conſcience. 
I muſt not however cloſe this eſſay, 


2 
* 


ſaid is only intended for perſons in the 
common ways of thriving, and is not 


deſigned for thoſe men who from low 
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I regard trade not only as highly ad- 
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without obſerving; that what has been 


beginnings puſh themſelves up to the 


top of ſtates, and the moſt conliderable 


figures in life. My maxim of faving is 


not deſigned for ſuch as theſe, fince no- 


diſappoint the endÞof ambition; it be- 


thing is more uſual than for thrift to 


ing almoſt impoſſible ' that the mind 


ſould be intent upon trifles, while it is 
at the ſame time forming ſome- great 
ah ! 
I may therefore compare theſe men to 
à great p 


while he is full of the moſt magnificent 


ideas, is not always at leiſure to mind , 


the little beauties and niceties of his 
I would however have all my readers 
take great care how they miltake them- 


t, who, as Longinus ſays, 


ſelves for uncommon geniuſes, and men 


above rule, ſince it is very eaſy for them 
to be deceived.in this particular. 
Bore ke Rt 


* Nt 
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AN unaffeQed behaviour is without 


L queſtion a very great charm; but 

ps under the notion of being unconſtrained 
Bag and diſengaged, people take upon them 
d0o be unconcerned in any duty of life. 
XA general negligence is what they aſ: 


ſume upon all occaſions, and ſet up, for 
an averſion: to all manner of buſineſs 
and attention. I am the careleſſeſt 


creature in the world, I have certainly 
the worſt memory of any man living,” 
are frequent expreſſions in the mouth of 
a pretender of this ſort. It is a pro- 


* 


Vino. Eck. vii. VER. 17. 


* *# "0 * 


— 


feſſed maxim with theſe people never to 
think; there is ſomething ſo ſolemn in 
reflection, they, for ſooth, can never give 

themſelyes time for ſuch a way of em- 


ploying themſelves, It happens often 


that this ſort of man is heavy enough in 


his nature to be a good proficient in 


ſuch matters as are attainable by in- 
duſtry; but alas! he has ſuch an ardent 
deſire to be what he is not, to be too 
volatile, to have the faults, of. a perſon 
of ſpirit, that he profeſſes himſelf the 
moſt unfit man living for any 4 2 85 
555 i | : 5 or 
i 


+ 1 ASS ; 
9 ; { 8 * 
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themſelves they realty are but) 
their whole time is ſpent in Faſpenee of 
the preſent moment to the next, and 
then from the next to the fucceeding, 


. e is to PR 


„When is ee en- 


Fl 


| - ef application 
ters. Tru 1 wg of a female, SEES 


feſſes ſakneſs u 

ns, and acts all thing: 

air: the. 7 1 
3809 lazy to raiſe her to a 
e Mues only as actuated by a violent 
en and gentle corn. She has hard- 
-curiolity to liſten to ſcandal. of ber 
aintance, and has neuer attention. ' 
3 bear them commended. Thie 
* in 5 5 ſexes makes. them. 
ain of being uſeleſa. att takes certain 

ide in Welt is iicaney. 

ite to bh folly is another. no 
leſs unreaſonable, and that. is the im- 


| Sick an intlif- 


lore nee of being always in a hurry. 
& bo 


are thoſe who viſit . 
before they ww w 
ir chairs, that they 

are obliged to attend a neſ of import- 
ance Aber the very next moment; 
thus they run from place to place, pro- 
feſſing thas they are obliged to be ſtil] | 
in another compan than. that which f 
they are in. The erſons who are 
Juſt going ſomewhere elſe ſhould. never 
be detained); let all the world aljow that 
buſineſs is to be minded, and their af- 
fairs will be at an end. Their vanity” 
is to be importuned, and compliance 


andibeg 


with their multi iplicity of atfaurg would 


effectually diſparch them. The travel- 
ling ladies, who have half the town, to 
ſee in an afternoon, may be pardongd, 
for being in a conſtang kurry;/ but it is 


inexcuſable in men to come where they .. 


© have vo buſineſy, to profeſs, they abſens 
n where they have. It bas been 
remarked by ſome nice obſervers and 
critics, that there is diſcouers 
the true of a perſon 
his letters. I have by me two rn 


which are written by two peopbe of the 


different humours bene N 
is wonderful that a man cannot obſerve 
upon himſelfwhen he fits dawn to write, 
but that he will gravely commit himſelf 
to paper the fame man that he is in the 

_ freedom of eonverfation. I have hard- 
«I feen a line from any of theſe gentle- 
men, but fpoke them as 2 from 

4 — they were daing, as they p 


they are when they come into company. | 


For the ſolly is, that they have perſuaded 


„ but her mind, 's 1 
er, therefore 


ated in 
by in, but 


much a 


Thus 


& TOR N 
Pr. oh "i 
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cution. Tas 0 


to you for. your.  civilit 
T was lait in town, - 


Ie. is my mĩefor- 
tune to be 6. fulk off buſineis, that 1 
eannat tell yaw a thouſand things which 
T have to ſay tõ you. 'F muſt defie e you, 
to conmynicate the contents of this ta 
no one 8 LA hut believe; me to be, 


with che f . ra, Sirs your mot 
EPHEN cob x. 

MA, ; 

1 Hate * 41 * things, i in: the 

the SO ts 


the waters, and am told I ought not to 


uſe my eyes ſo much, I cannot forbear 
—_ you, to ae you. u I bave been 
degree hippect Rippeck Tſaw you. 


. 5 could you entertain ſuch a eee, 


as that I ſhould hear of that filly fe] 
with pa atience? Fake my word for it, 
there is nothing in it; and you may be- 
lere it when fo 6 lay a, a creature as I am, 
undergo.the pains to aſſure you of it, by 
taking pen, ink, and paper, in my hand. 
Forgive this, you know I fhaltnot often 
offend. in his kind. Tay much 
. ſervant, 
Baporr ErTHERDOWN. 


The fellow is of your cauntxy; r- 
thee ſend me word however wy 


Has Þ greav an oftats.. 1 1 


MR. arne 74 rok, Jau. 205 2772, . 


Am clerk of the pariſh from wh 
IS Xn 


our yeflerday” 8 Spectator. 1 1 : | 


Ty you to publiſ dis as a padlic 
monition to the aforefyid Mrs. imp. 
otherwiſe all my honeſt care in the if 
ſition of the Neem in the church will 
| no eſſect; T ſhall therefbre ee 
your leave lay before, you the whole 
matter. I was mere, as ſbe char 
me, for ſeveral years a gardener in t 
* county of Kent ; but F Aud IRE 
deny, that it is GY of any affeQion 
retain for my old emp 10 8 that I 
have laced my greens fo ide e rally about 
the 2 ut out 


* — things, ade 


ST 


again N 7 
ſpleen I conceived again 8. 2 : 
and others of * fame . e 
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time ago. As to herſelf, Thad ont day 
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ſet the hundredth pſalm, and was fins. 


courteſying to Sir Anthony, in ſo 


affected and indecent a manner, that the . 


e pads me lorges; 
(elf ſo far; as from the tune of that, 


plalm to wander into Southwell tune, 


and from thence into Winqſor tune, ſtill and there often heard 
Kentiſh men evaded the Conqueror, by 
carrying green 4 over ther bende 


unable to recover myſelf, until I had 
N utmoſt confuſion ſet a ne one. 
ay, I have often ſeen her riſe * and 
mile, and curteſy to one at the lower 


end of the church in the midſt of a Glo- 
ria Patri; and when I have ſpoke the 


aſſent to a prayer with a long Amen, 
uttered with decent gravity, the has been 


rolling her eyes around about in ſuch.a a 


manner, as plainly ſhewed, however-ſhe 
was moved, it was not towards an he 


— 


the laſt place to conſider the language; 


. hope they will excuſe me if I appear par- 


divided upon Milton as to this point, I 


I 


Nr, QUICUNQUE: bzus, QUICUNQUE ADHIBEBITUR HER, 


REGALI CONSPECTUS. IN, AURO 


ing the firſt line in order to put the con- 
= Sue on into the tune, ſhe was all the 
while 


. miſchief but as I have lon 


$ f 
7 * 


6 eb a Ee. dee: 
venly object, In fine, fie'e 


conqueſts 10 far over the males, and 
raiſed ſuch envy in the females, that 
what between love of thoſe, and the jea- 


* 4 


louly-of theſe, I was almoſt the wy 
fon that looked in a prayer-book all 


church-time, 1 had ſeveral projetts in 
my head to put a ſtop to this growing 


Kent, and there often heard how the 
it put me in mind of practiſing this de 
vice againſt Mrs. Simper. I find I 


have preferved many a young man from 


her eye-ſnot by this means: therefore 


humbly pray the boughs may be fixed, 


* 


until ſhe mall give ſecurity for her peace- 
able intentions. Your humble ſervant, 
aden STERNHOLD, 


{ 
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| He already treated of the 


fable, the characters, and ſenti- 
ments in the Paradiſe Loſt, we are in 


and as the learned world is very much 


— 


ticular in any of my opinions, and in- 
-cline to choſe who judge the moſt ad- 


vantageouſly of the author. 


It is requiſite that the language of an 
herojc poem ſhould be both perſpicuous 
and ſublime, In proportion as either of 


theſe two qualities are wanting, the lan- 
Fed imperfect. Perſpicuity is the 


ürſt and moſt neceſſary qualification; 
Inſomuch that a gon ed reader 
Jometimes overlooks a little lip even in 
the grammar or ſyntax; where it is im- 
Poſſible for him to miſtake the poet's 
ſenſe. - Of this kind is that paſſage in 
Milton, wherein he ſpeaks of Satan; 


bd and his Son except, e 


| Craated thing nought valu d he nor ſhunn'd, 


- 


TO MAKE A GOD, A.' HERO, OR RD | 
Erni r OF. HIS GOLDEN- CROWN, AND PURPLE 02) 


A KING, 2 | * a -N > * 


| - Rog@0MMov, | 
And that in which he deſcribes Adam 
VVV 
Adam the godlieft man of men fince born 

His ſons, the faireſt of her daughters Eve. 


paſſages according tothe natural ſyntax, 
the divine perſons mentioned in the firſt 


line are repreſented. as created beings ; 
and that, in the other, Adam and Eve 


are confounded with. their ſons and 
daughters. $uchlittle blemiſhes as theſe, 


when the thought is great and natural, 
we ſhould, with-Horace, impute toa par- 


donable inadvertency, or to the weak- 
neſs of human nature, e cannot at- 


tend to each minute particular, and give 
the laſt finiſhing to every circumſtance 


in ſo long a work. The ancient eritics 
therefore, who were acted. by a ſpirit of 
eandour, rather than that of cavilling, 
- invented certain figures of ſpeech, on 
purpoſe to palliate little errors of this 
nature in the writingvof thoſe authors 


z 


ived in 


; a 3a KN a k. = ki % tos” r 


It is plain, that in the form or of theſe 8 


whe, 


„ % % 


enen ee 


„ 4a „ 


rur erke raren. * 


who: had de many greater” beauties to: 
atone for them. 
If clearneſs and perſpicuity were only 
to be conſulted, the poet. would h 1% 
elſe to do but to clothe . 
thoughts i in the moſt plain and aer 
expreſſions. But 8 it often ha 5 8 ens 
that the moſt obvious phraſes, a 
vrhich are uſed in ordinary e en. 5 
become too familiar to the ear, and con- 
tract a kind of meanneſs by uſing | 
ports Fer mouths Ge the 
t ſno e particu ar care to ; 
ane a wy 11 iomatic ways of grand | 
Ovid and Lucan have many. poor- 
of expreſſion upon this account, 
ws taking up with the firſt phraſes that 
offered, without. putting [themſelves to. 
the trouble. of looking after ſuch as 
would not only have been — "i but 


but few failings in this kind, of which, 


however, xou may meet with ſome in⸗ 
ſtances, as in the following paſſages. 


Embrios an Idiots, eremites and friers 

12155 black, and gray, with all ANTON ; 
er pilgritns roa 

==—— A while diſcourſe they had, = 

No fear n dinner cool, when thus began. a 


Our author 


| © Who of all ages to ſucceed, but feeling © 


© The evil on him brought by me, will curſe 


© My head,. ill fare our anceſtor impure, 1 572 1 
. namen 1 


The great maſters in e en | 
know very well that many an elegant uſi 
phraſe becomes im 1 er for a poet or 
an orator, when it een debaſed by 
common uſe. For chis rear the works 
of ancient authors, which are written in 
dead languages, have a great advantage 
over. thoſe which are written in lan- 

uages that are now ſpoken. Were 


there any mean phraſes or idioms in 


Virgil and Homer, - they would not 
ſhock the ear of the moſt delicate modern 
reader, ſo much as they would have done 
that of an old Greek or Roman, becauiſe 
we never heard them pronounced in our 
. ireets, or in ordinary converſation. 
It is:not therefore ſufficient, that the 
language of an epic poem be perſpicu- 
ous, unleſs. it be alſo ſublime. To this 
end it ought to deviate from the com- 
mon forms and ordinary phraſes of 
ſpeech. The judgment of a poet very 
much diſcovers itſelf in ſhunning the 
Feria roads of expreſſion, without. 


W into ſuch. wars of TON as 7 


as well as Greciſms, 


— — —— 


ſeem ſtiff and unnatural; he muſt me | 
ſwell into A Ele ſublime, by endea- 
vouring to avoid the other extreme. 
Among the Greeks,, Aſchylus,, 308 
ſometimes Sophocle $4 Were 1 of 
fault; r the Latins, Elaudian and 
Statius ; ; and among our own 2 
men, S and Lee. 
authors the affęctation o og 2 g 
ten hurts the per ſpicuity of the ſtile, ” : 
in many others. the endeavour after 
ſpicuit 2 pre judices 1 it's reatneſs. EE” 
otle } 450 Foblery , that the idio- 
8. ſtile may ided, and the ſu- 
blime formed, rk: following methods. 
Firſt, 2 the uſe of ene e ſuch are 


Inparadivd l in one ales s arms. 


g ame in his hand a reed \ py tt“ 5 
Stood waving tipt with fire. 
allo eleyated bad: ſublime. Milton has Sure w — 


The graſſy 8 now calu'd om 
Spangled with. EYES e. . | 


In theſe and innugierable dir" in- 
ſtances, the metaphors are very bold but 


juſt; I muſt however obſerve that the 


metaphors are not ſo thick ſown in Mil- 
ton, which always ſayours too much of 
wit; that they never claſh with one ano- 


5 ther, which, as Ariſtotle obſerves , turns. 


a ſentence. into a kind of enigmaor rid 
dle; and that he ſeldom has recourſe to 
em where the proper and natural 


words will do as well. 


Another way of raiſing t the langu 
and e git a poetical turn, is to make 
the idioms of other tongues. . Vir- 
kg is full of the Greek forms of ſpeech, 
which thecritics call Helleniſms, as Ho- 
race in his odes aboynds with them 
much more than Virgil. 1 need not 
mention the ſeveral dialects which Ho- 
mer has made uſe of for this end. Mil- 
ton, in conformity with the Practice of 
the ancient poets, and with Ariſtotle's 
rule, has infuſed a great man n | 
ſometimes | 
'of his 


Hebraiſms, into Ws, languag 


poem; as towards the beginning of i it, 5 


Mor did they not perceive the evil plight © | 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel, 7 
Vet to their gen ral's voice they ſoon obey” — 


Woo ſhall tempt with wand' rin feet 


- © The dark unbottom'd inſinite abyſs, . 
And through the palpable-obſcure find out 


t His uncouth way, or ſpread his airy . 
0 Upborn with indefatigable wings 


Bi Over the vaſt abrupt !* 


In the "py C0 Boos 11. 
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ther port. Dean fte deng 
pra "by the mttiflondfwvorts, 


; vbſerve the me#fare U fis elfe, due has rent phraſe paſs Nenn whers 
with great judgment 
- bien words, and 


more particularly Temark: 


0 1 - rar Werken: . 


nber Alis Merit xe reckoned the theſe 9vſereadionts on Mtn dle, ths 
ng aps xe r the fuhſtan - cauſe it is that part of him in which he 
Be don of word, the appears the moſt fingalar. The we- 
Ahe ede tiirp a fubſtai ve marks I have here made upon the pra? 

with Woerdi other foreign modles of fice of otherpocts, with my obſervations 
ch which chiis poet has miturelized but of Ariſtotle, will perhaps -allevinte | 


to F e am the prejutlice which ſofne have taken to 
throw it out uf His, poem upon this account 3 though = 


The third me mentioned by Ari - whiter all, Imuſt confeſs thut I Think his 
Kite is whit wgrees n 2 file, thoug _ zAtnirable in general, 4s 


tf tlie Grerk langunge more than with in ore ces too much and 


that of amy other tongue, ant is there 6 the frequent uſe of thoſe 

r e by 5 — than by ny. : ee . e e 
for the ra 

fich This e -of - thoſe Je vera 

may either be inferted or omitted, ar ways uf fpeech, which Arffotit Calle 


alſo by the extending or * : foreign age, and with which 


particular, words by the inſertion or Mitron has fo mne enriched, und in 
omiſſion of certain y Hables. Milton 5 fl aces darkened the langwage of 


has put in prabt ĩce thismethodofvaifing Hi = was the more Proper for his 


catrfe his. poem is witten iniblank 


his 
Neryte, without any orlrer uf. 


anguage, as far us hte yiatyre 6f 
our tongue will permit, as in tthepaſſage © 


© above-menitioned, Eremzte, for what | 18 Wade throws the 1 age · off From 


Hermit, in common diſcourſe, If Jou proſe, ant very often un endiffe- 


prefea a . Ha- the verſe as not built upon 


to his Hermbers. But this Thek who have not a dae Far: this 


names of perfons und of coumtries, as a port when he depurts from the com- 
Beelzebuh, Heſſebon, ail in many other mon fornis of expreffion, wotfld do well 
iculars, m hellaveiftrer thang. to. ſee how Axiſtotle has treated an an- 


rd the name, or malle uſe of that w foi mir called Evelid, Tor his in- 
is not dite moſt commuortty known, chat fipid mirth upon this. veeakov. 


Mr. 
ve might tire better depert from'thelan- Nr | Y . to call theſe fort of men 
1 Fr 


| : ehe the vulgar | oſe- critics. 


fame peer recomnentied to mould, under this head of the 4 0 


him ſeveral old words, which Ifo makes He conſider Mifton's tumbers, in 


and gives it à greater ir of unttiquiry. that are not cuſtomary among other En- 
' Tmeftlikewiferake notite, trat there im poets, as may be pa POE ob- 


. ure in 87 e words of his own ſerved in his cutting off che Fetter V, 
| o—_— as rer 3 Bell. When i it Yrectdles a Vowel. This, and 
| Embryon atoms ö Tome oo] innovations In the: menafure 


dthers. A reader is — apo At This of his verſe, has varied his numbers in 
fiberty in dor Engliſh poet, Twouldre- ſuch a manner; as makes them menpable 


commend him to a diſcourſe in Plutarch, of latiating che ear, and clo ing theread- 


which ſhews-us how. er, Which the ſame uni meafure 
Has made uſe of the ſame liberty. would certainty hate done, and Which 

Milron, by the above mmentiemell helps, the ae returns. of rhyme never 
hd by the-choive of che inobleft words fail to narrative poems. T 


und phraſes Which. 3 Would f- a thee edxions upon the lan- 


ford him, has carried our In td a e of Peradiſg Loft, 75 obſerving 
greater height than any of the Eliſh WN ilton has cop after Homer ra- 


* , poets have ever done before or after him, therthan Virgil N oO bis 


. and made the fublimttey of his ſtile equal Tiods, the copiouſnels of 
to that of his ſentiments. and the running of his — 4 into 2 


; 1 dare been the more e in another. : 
| ey Ny No ccLxxxvl. 


r 
rtenedl xtroſt pomp of ſound and. energy e pa og 
Vf ewofyfidbles fato de, by <vhichuie- are indifpenſably neceflary..to ſupport 
hol, befittes the Above: mentioned ad- the ſtle, ad dove; it from falling imo 
: Vuntage, he has given a previter 9 the flatneſs of proſe a 


is n e ee ee e e aptito vidicult = 


- kis poem appear the more venerable, which-hehasmade uſt of leveral efifions, - 
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. Pretend. not to inform 4 WY 
man of ſo jult a taſte, whenever he 
. to uſe it; but᷑ it may not be amiſs 
2 gn: your readers, fa there'is a 
CIT as well as a true one. True 

| Alexey „as I take it, conſiſts in exact- 
1 judgment anc dignity of ſenti- 
. Mounts | or 15 you ww purity of affection, 


2 tis is 3 ſed do corruption and 


oflaeſs. I here are pedants 1 in breed - 
— as well as in learning. The eye that 
cannot bear the light ĩs not delicate but 
- fore. A good conſtitution appears in 
the undd and vigour of the parts, 
not in the {queamithneſs of As ſtomach; 
' and afalſe delicacy is affectation, not 


politeneſs. What —— can be the ſtand- 


ard of delicacy but truth and virtue? 
Virtue, which, as the ſatiriſt long ſince 
obſerved, is real honour; whereas the 
other diſtinctions among 3 are 


merely titular. Judging y that rule 


in my opinion, and in that oe many of 


our 1 hy female readers, you are 
BH far from deſerving Mr. Courtly's 


and to allow too many excuſes 


a. 
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not that the difference between Mia 
| 8 reſſing the ſame 5 
tio dee deer 17 5 aeceſſaryidea, for 


there is thing mamodeſt in letters 2 
es. Fornication and adultery 


modeſt words z becauſe they expreſs pr 


evil action as criminal, and Io astoexcite 
horror and averſion: whereas words re- 
8 the pleaſure rather than the 


n, axe for this reaſon indecent and diſ- 


honeſt. Your papers would be ch 


able with Dee worſe than indeke. 


dacy, they would be immoral, . * 
treat the deteſtable ſins of micleannifs in 
the fame manner as you rally an im- 


pertinent ſelf- love, and an artful: * . 


as theſe laws would be very unjaſt, 


mould chaſtiſe murder and — — 
with the ſame puniſhment. Pe Pden Lell. i 
y thewn to 


cacy requires that the 


diſtrefſed indigent wii efs, firſt be- 


trayed into and then expelled the har- 


bours of the brothel, ſhould be changed 


to deteſtation, Shen we conſider am- 


pered vice in the habitations of the 


— 5 The moſt free perſon of 


ity ality, in Mr. Courtly's phraſe, that 


1 e er properly, a woman of 
accuſation, thit 'you ſeem too genie, . 
Ul or an breeding, diſhonoured her relations and 


o has forgot her birth _ and 


enormous crime, hic is the reproach herſelf, abandoned her virtue and ze- 


of the age, and ib in all it's branches 
and degrees 3 forbidden by that 
_ eligioh-we p afeſs; and 


8+. 


FL 1 with the natural mo—ꝛ 
of her lex, and riſked her very ſoul, 


is ſo far from deſerving to be treated 


_ whoſe laws, in « nation na? ao cells itſelf i no worſe character than that of a 
rings one would think ſhould take kind woman, (which is doubtlefs Mr. 


place of thoſe rules which men ſof cor- 
rupt minds, and thole of geak under- one can ſcarce be 
ſtandings, follow. I know not any 


Wm; more pernicious to good manners, 


e as ſhe ſins a 


Courtly's meaning, if he has any) __ 
too ſevere on * 


ints, is leſs expoſed, and liable to 


than the giving fair names to foul ar- ante temptations, than beauty in po- 


tions: for this confounds vice and vir- 


ur, and takes off on natural vac = 


as re ke. | Who: knows 


J—_— 


NE. 


ty and, diſtreſs. It is hoped there- 
fre Sir, that yau will not lay aſide 
nor ign of OS age 


vice Thy ae 


into ſuch filth without Ec : defile- 
ment, 


inſt greater Fu ' 


3 
* ments but a mere SpeRator may look 
o the bottom, and come off without 
: — in the guilt! The doing ſo 
will convince us you purſue public good, 
2 not merely your own advantage: 
zeal flackens, how can one 
| — thinking that Mr. Fon $ letter 
is but a feint to get off from. à fübject, d 
in which either your own, or the private 
And baſe ends of others to whom- you 
are ial, or thoſe of whom' you are. 
_afraid, would = endure a reformation ? 
;Þ am, 'Sir, your humble — W. Aa 15 
mirer, ſo long as you tread 
of truth, vixtue, and honour. | a . 
nN Js $575 2 
Thin, Cor. CANTAR; JAN: m nns. in 
MR, $PECTATOR,. | 


fellow, - with whom, though I agree 


light and darkneſs. We are, both 4 
Jas e : his miſtreſs is a lovely fair, an 
minea lovely brown. Now as the prai 
of our wiſtreſſes beaut 17 employs ps 
If our time, we: bave frequent quarrels 
© entering upon that ſubje&, while each 
fays all he can to defend his choice. For 
my own part, I haye racked my fancy 
to the utmoſt ; and knefioes, with the 


THY HAPPY, CAE AND 


that were to chooſe of what religion 
I would be, and under what govern- 
ment I would live, I ſhould moſt cer- 
tainly give the preference to that form 
of religion and government which is 
eſtabliſned in my own country. In this 
point 1 think I am determined by reaſon 
and conviction ; but if I ſhall be told 
\ that J am ated by prejudice, E am ſure. 
It is an honeſt prejudice, it is os cone 
chat ariſes from the love of my count! 
and therefore ſuch an one as IT will a 
way indulge. I have'in ſeveral 7 ron 
eayoured to, expreſs my duty and 
5 e for the church of Englan , and 
bw this as an eſſay upon the civil 
part of our conſtitutſon, having often 


this ſubject, w ich I have not met with 
in * writers. I | 


: = 


F 18 my fortune* to have | a "chamber: | 


very. well in many ſentiments yet there 
is one in vrhich we are as contrary as 


15 1855 upon it as a veculiar happineſs, | 


entertained myfelf with reflections on 


— 


TRE 18PBCTATOR.” e 


greateſt warmth of glen SAY 
told him, that night was made before 
day, and many more fine things, thdugg 
without any effect: nay, lait night I 
dould not forbear ſaying with more 
heat than judgment, that the devil 
ou by to be pa ainted white. Now, m 


a TT ee 


= 2 arguments to maintai 
my own tafte, or make me with le 
the repining allow that of my chamber- 
fellow. I know very welt that T have | 
Jack Cleveland and Bond's Horace o 
ſide; but when he has ſuch a bat 
f rhy mers and romance-writers, with 
Which he oppoſes we, and is fo. con- 
tinually chiming to the tune of gold- 
en treſſes, yellow, locks, milk; mar- 
ble, ivory, ſilver, ſwans, ſnow, daifies,. 
doyes, and the Lord knows what; which 
he is always ſounding with” ſo much 


vehemence in my ears, that he often 


puts me into a drown ſtudy how to an- 
ſwer him; and I find that I am im a fair 
way to be quite confounded# without 
your timely alſiftance afforded to, Sir, 
2 1 e [=p ad en 

N PurtonnvXs, 
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That form of government appears't to 
me the moſt reaſonable, which is moſt 
conformable to the equality thagwe find 
in human nature, provided it be: con- 
Ge i. with public peace and t 7 

This is what may properly 
lle liberty, which exempts one to 
from ſubjection to another, ſo far as the 
order 5 eden of een will 


Liberty mould reach every individual 
of a people; as they all ſhare one com- 
mon nature; if it cy ſpreads among 
particularbranches, there had better be 
none at all, ſince ſuch à liberty only 
aggravates the misfortune of thoſs who 
are deprived of it, by ſetting before them 
a difagreeable ſubject of compariſon. 

This liberty is beſt preſerved, where 
the legiflative' power is lod —— none 
e clpecully i 3H 


998 


. - * 


ED 


22020 


oo 39 


length be ſwallowed up by difputes and pend on the virtues or vices of a 
contentions that will- neceffarily ariſe perſon. Look into the hiftory I have 


5 G Jy y 6: . | i: 8 A BN Ns ; 7 7 9 N . g * ; , 
neee . 
of different ranks and intereſte; for who are net à part of the Tegiſlature. 


Where they are of the ſame rank; and Had the conſuls been inveſted with the 


oonſequently have an intereſt to manage regal authority to as great à degree as 


peculiar to that rank, it differs but little our monarchs, there would never have 
from a deſpotical government in a ſingle been any occaſions. for a dictatorſhip, 


perſon. But the greateſt ſecurity a peo- . which kad in it the power of All the thn 'S 


ple can have for their liberty, is when orders, and vnded in the ſubverſion ok 

the legiflative power is in the hands of the whole conſtitu tion. 
perſons ſo happily diſtinguiſned, that by Such an hiſtory as that of Sgetoniuss 
providing for the particular intereſts of which gives us a fucceflion of abſolute 
their ſeveral ranks; they are providing princes, is to me an unanſwerable argu- 
for the whole body of the people ; or in ment againſt deſpotic power. Where 


other words, when there is no part of the prince is a man of wiſdom and vir- 
the le chat has not · a common in- tue, it is indeed happy for his people 
lators mmmmamon run of mankind, for one that is 


If there be but one body of legifla- wiſe and good you find: ten of a con- 
tors, it is no better than a tyranny; if trary character, it is very dangerous for 
there are only two, there will want a a nation to ſtand to it's chance, or ts 


calling: voice, and one of them muſt at have it's public happineſs or RY 


between them. Four would have the mentioned, or into any ſeries of abſolnte, 
ſame - inconvenience as two, and a princes, how: many tyxants muſt you 


greater number would cauſe too much read through, before you come to an 


eee But this - 


confuſion. I could never read a paſſage emperor that is ſu 


in Polybius, and another in Cicero, to is not all; -an honeſt private man often 


this puùrpoſe, without a ſecret pleaſure grows cruel and abandoned, when con- 
in applying it to the Engliſh conſtitu- verted into an abſolute prince. Give a 


tion, whic it ſuits much better than man power of doing what he pleaſes with 55 
the Roman. Both theſe great authors impunity, you extinguiſi his fear, and 
give the pre · eminence to a mixt govern · conſequently overturn in him one of the 
ment, conſiſting of three branches, the great pillars of morality. This too w-e 


ind confirmed by matter of fact. How ' 


regal, the noble, and the popular. They 


had doubtleſs in their thoughts the con- many hopeful heirs apparent to grand 


ſtitution of. tke Roman commonwealth, empires, when in the poſſeſſion of them, 


in which the conſul repreſented the have become ſuch monſters of luſt and 
king, the ſenate the nobles, and the tri - cruelty: as aréè a reproach to human 


bunes the people. This diviſion of the nature. Dy 
three powers in the Roman conſtitution. © Some: tell us we -ought -to make our 


was by no means ſodiſtin& and natural, governments on earth like that in heaven, |. 


as it is in he Engliſh form of govern- which, ſay they, is altogether monarchi- 
mept. Among ſeveral objections that cal and unlimited. Was man like his 


might be made.to it; I think the chief Creator in goodneſs and juſtice, I ſhoutd _ 


are thoſe that affect the conſular power, be for following this great model; but 
which had only, the ornaments without where goodneſs and juſtice are not eſſen- 


the force of the regal authority. Their tial to the ruler, I would by no means 
number had not a caſting voice in it; for put myſelf into his hands to e nn} _ 


which reaſon, if one did not chance to of according to his particular wil 
be employed abroad, while the other ſat pleaſure. ve 204 | 


at home, the public buſineſs was ſome-- It is add-to;confider the connection 5 
times at a ſtand; while the conſuls pull. between deſpotic government and bar 


ed two different ways in it. Beſides, I barity, and how the making of one per- 


do not find that the confuls had ever a ſon more than man, makes the reſt leſs, 


negative voice in the paſſing of a law, About nine parts of the world in ten 
or decree of ſenate, ſo that indeed they are in the loweſt ſtate of ſlavery, and. 


vere rather the chief body of the yobili- conſequently ſunk in the moſt groſs and 


ty, or the firſt miniſters of ſtate, than a brutal ignorance. European ſlavery is 


diſtindt branch of the ſovereignty, in indeed a ſtate of liberty, if compared 8 
vhich none ean be looked upon as a part, with that which prevalls in the other 


three 
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san planty wee re eee | 
75 ugg and * theſe. — fl in his full tyranny like 
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vere, | 
him —.— r a 1 N . 450 SS gn, how ow.the Ronan EE: 


The fick thing e verons looks . 
1 — 
s point will engroſs our tho 5 
until it be ſatisfied. If this is taken e think in —.— — N 

care of to our hands, we look out ſor in different climates, and under different 
pleaſures and amuſements; and * : heavens, from thoſe at prefent ;:@ dif-. 
2 great number of idle people, there will. ferent are ea e : 
be man ä under bo r and Grecian 
ing contemplatian. _ Theſe are _ 55 
two great ſources of knowledge, and 

| OS Ao ups on 2 

unicate their diſcoveries and ok live wr fus ſlavery 
others; ring the happinas-of Tock = look on. this as the prineipal. 7 
learned life, and improving by their . CG; peer rag a 
converſation, emulate, imitate, and ignorance and b — though not 5 
furpaſs one another, until a nation is infited upon by others, 16, Kink. an | 5 

: filled with races of wiſe and -noder- unanſwerable argument that | 

| ſanding perſons Eaſe and plenty are form of government, as. it ſhoves how 
therefore the great. cheriſhers of knove- - repugnant it is to the gaod. of mankind, | 
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ledge: and as moſt of the deſpatic. and the perßection of human nature. 
governments of the world have: neither which ought * * 
of them, they are naturally ma inſtitutions. L 


civil 
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MR. terte, HEE 


10 be dely impartial, 
even your own ſex, ſho 
| ſecret. or open 

couragement ta deſcribe a certain ſpecies 
e Ne NG of 


male Jilts. 


They are gentlemen who. 


ign to marry, 9 that hve "proteſting the reality of th with 


; 8 is have ſome l hot ; 
"REN. you ſpoke of the ils and Baer . they must pay their de- 


coquettes, you then pramiled. 
and not to — b 
uld any of their 
faults come under y 
cognizance; which has given me. en- 


voirs. to one particular fair; — to 
which they 5 out from amo 

herd of females her ta whom _ 
to make theis purges addreſſes. 


7 * 


elles. This 


. — 
never: 


de particular 
to her, laying thengſelves. at n 1 
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: ee it will allow ; an- 
| 4 i eto inn general- 
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Fo | "a d her un 1 becdanth A e 
- | + piryto Thoſe eleceitful monſters, who 


no eyes perceive it, but in mediate- 


they . cool, and ſhun h 
ore ſeemed ſo much to adraire, 
octed to act the fame common- 


Gab iftorits all ſorry fo 
5 vi s Mall fay he is ſorry for 
_ the pooi fools, pro — and vow: 1 
thought .of Arie and Wofider 
dw FRINGE can be 0 ; ſtrangely mif- 
| Tow, Mo” Spectator, you 
rofeſſed friend to love, will, 
T Node, bet. erve upon thoſe who abuſe 
[that noble piffion, and raiſe it in in- 
nocent minds by a deceitful affectation 
of it, after which they deſert the ena- 
moured. Drag te little of your 
counſel to thoſe fond e females 
ho already! have or are in danger of 
broken hearts; in which you will oblige 
a great part of this town, but in a par- 
- ticular manner, Sir; your (vet heart- 
whole) admirer and "I humble 
e 
- Hanes © cc Hint is ekalehe l. 
b b general a ell, that it is wonderful 


r al oe We 


OE HIND SWAP, 


one could ſo long dverlook it. But this 


falſe gallantry: proceeds from an impo 
tence of init ick makes. thofe . 

are guitty-of it intapable of purſuing 

| what they. themſelves approve. Many 
* a2 man wiſhes a woman his Wife Won. 
be dare dt take for ſuch. Though no 
- one has Power. over his Faclinations 4 or 
| fortunes, he is a flave to common fame. 
5 5 | = or this rexfon * think Melainia gives 
. _ RE too Toft a name in that of male 
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1 5 of their wares, one who froman 
-author turned dealer may be alloweil 
for the advancement of trade to turn au- 
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ſiem no leſs acceptable than the foreign fer a quick return, and as I have alſe 
books I tranſlated, Rabelais and Don a large ſtock of other goods. Indian 
05 uixote: this the critics allow me; and filks were formerly a great branch f 
while they like my wares they may dif- our trade; and ſince we muſt not ſell 
praĩſe my 3 But as it is not ſo them, we muſt ſeek amends by dealing 
well known yet that I frequently crofs in others, This I hope will plead for 
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. _- have the conveniency of buying and im- .. his ſpirit to his circumſtances, humbles li 
porting rich brocades, Dutch atlas's, the poet to. exalt the citizen. Like a al 
with gold and ſilver, or without, and true tradeſman, I. hardly ever look into / of 
bother foreign ſilks of the neweſt modes any books but thoſe of accounts. To te 
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_ linens, and pictures, at the beſt hand; 
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you a better idea of my being a down- 
right man of traffic, than by acknow- 


| into I cannot better publiſh than by an, ledging I oftener read the advertiſe- le 

OE application to you. My wares are fit ments, than the matter of even your pa- Hi 

only for ſuch as your. readers; and I per. Iam under a great temptation to at 

would beg of you to print this addreis take, this opportunity of admoniſhing lp 

| in your paper, that thoſe whoſe minds other writers to follow my example, and CC 

1 you adorn may take the 5 for trouble the town no more; but as ĩt is my | or 

Wi '- | their perſons and houſes from me. This, preſent buſineſs to encreaſe the number vy 

1 Sir, if I may preſume to beg it, will be of buyers rather than ſellers, I haſten to w 
the greater favour, as I have lately re- tell you that I am, Sir, your moſt hum- 
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1 e taking my feat in a coffee- pers, I may poſſibly make my eſcape fu 
i . CT houſe Loften draw the eyes of the out of this world of ſorrows, ufto that 
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. haps that the Dutch mail is juſt come at preſent to conceive. e. wi 
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his laſt week's bill of mortality: I find the above-mentioned weekly paper. A ſea 
that I have been ſometimes taken on bill of mortality is in my opinion an de 
this occaſion for a pariſh ſexton, ſome- unanſwerable argument for a Prori- anc 
times for an undertaker, and ſometimes dence. How can we, without ſuppoſ- ma 
for a doctor of phyſic. In this, how- ing ourſelves under the conſtant care of bec 
ever, I am guided by the ſpirit of a phi- a Supreme Being, give any poſſible 3 
loſopher, as I take occaſion from hence count for that nice proportion, Which . 

to reflect upon the regular encreaſe and we find in every great city, between the Tea, 
-- diminution of mankind, and conſider deaths and births of it's inhabitants, con 


monitions, that bring 


the ſeveral various ways through which 


we paſs from life to eternity. I am 


very well pleaſed with theſe weekly ad- 


into my mind. 


- ſuch thoughts as ought to be the daily 


and between the number of males and 
that of females, who are brought into 
the world? What elſe could adjuſt in 
ſo exact a manner the recruits of every 
nation to it's loſſes, and divide theſe 


entertainment of every reaſonable crea- new ſupplies of people ihto ſuch equal 


ture; and can conſider with pleafure to 


bodies of both. ſexes? Chance could 


mtelligent 


myſelf, by which of thoſe de iverances, never hold the balance with fo ſteady a 
vor, as we commonly call them, diſtem- hand, Were we not counted out by an | cha 
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istelligent Superviſor, we ſhould ſome- but the dying man is one whom; ſocmer 
times be over-charged with multitudes, or later, 1 7 certainly reſemble 
and at others waſte away into a'defart:” It is, perhaps, for the ſame kind of 
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* generation of males, and at others Sherlock”s diſcourſe upon death; 0 e 
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this conſideration to every ſpecies of who has not peruſed this excellent piece, 
living ereatures, and conſider the whole has not perhaps read one of the ſtrongeſtt 
animal world as an huge ormy made up perſuaſives to a religious life that ever 
of. innumerable corps, if I may uſe that was written in any language. Ge. e 06-0 
term, whole Nous have been kept en- The conſideration, with which I halal! 
tire near five thouſand years, in ſo won - cloſe this eſſay upon death, is one of te 
gerful a manner that there is not pro- moſt ancient and moſt beaten morals' -' l 
bably z ſingle ſpecies loſt quiring this that has been recommended to mank ing. 1 
long tract of time. Could we have ge. But it's being ſo very common, and ſo 1 
heral bills of mortality of every kind of univerfally received, though it takes MA 
animals, or particular ones of every away from it the grace of novelty, adds e 
ſpecies in each continent and iſland, I very much to the weight of it, as it 
could almoſt ſay. in every wood, marſh, ' thews that it falls in with the genera! 
or mountain, what aſtoniſhing inſtances ſenſe of mankind. In ſhort, Fa | 
would they be of that Providence which have every one conſider, that he is in 
watches over all it's works! this life nothing more than a paſſenger, © ' 2 
I haye heard of a great man in the and that he is not to ſet up his reſt here, 
Romiſh church, who, upon reading but to keep an attentive eye upon that | 
thoſe words in the fifth chapter of Ge- ſtate of being to which he approaches 
neſis—* And all the. days that Adam erer) moment; and which will be for In 
© lived were nine hundred and thirty ever fixed and permanent. This ſingle ä 
years, and he died; and all the days conſideration would · be ſuſficient to ex- -_ | 1 
1 of Seth were nine hundred and twelve tinguiſſi the bitterneſs of hatred, the _ | 
« years, and he died; and all the days thirſt of avarice, and the. eruelty of am- 
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* ſixty-nine years, and he died; imme- I am very much pleaſed with the paſ- | 
diately ſhut himſelf up in a convent, ſage of Antiphanes, a very ancient poet, 
and retired from the world, as not ho lived near an huhdred years before | 
think ing any thing in this life worth pur- Socrates,, which repreſents the life of 5 
y ſuing, which had not regard to another," man under this view; as I have here | 
t The truth of it is, chere is nothing tranſlated it word for word. Be not 
a in hiſtory which is ſo improving to the ©: grieved, ſays he, above meaſure 
. reader, as thoſe accounts which we met fer thy deceaſed friends. They are 89 
| with of the deaths of irons any of not dead, but have only finiſhed that 8 
and of their behaviour in that dreadful journey which it is neceſſary for everx ; 
' ſeaſon, + I may allo add, chat there one of us to take. Weoutlelves muſt 5 
are no parts in hiſtory which affect go to that great place of reception in | ; 
| y are all of chem atmbled; . by 


and pleaſe. tlie reader in fo ſenſible a e eee, 
manner. The reaſon Etake to be this, © and in thi general rendezvous of man-k | 
$ becauſe there is nho other ſingle eircum- kind, live together in another ſtate ,. 13 
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©, ſtance in the ſtory of any perfon, which ; „ bein 4 . a ; 5 5 
. can poſſibly be the caſe of every one who I think I have, in a former. paper, ns 
e reads it. A battle or a triumph are taken notice of thoſe beautiful meta- 


conjunctures in which not one man in a phors in Scripture, where life is termed 
million is likely to be engaged; but when apilgrimage, and thoſewho paſs through 
Ve ſee a perſon at the point of death; we it are called ſtrangers and Ho | | 
cannot forbear being attentiye to every upon earth. I ſhall conclude this with © 
thing he ſays or does,- becauſe we are a Rory, which I have ſomewhere read = 
ſure that ſome time or other we ſhall- in the travels of Sir John Chardin: that 
ourſelyes be „ eee He gentleman after having told us, that Ra 
cumſtances. The general, the ſtateſ- de ane which receive the caravans in 


man, or the philoſopher, are perlraps Perſia, and the eaſtern countries, are 
rs which we may never act in, called by the name of caravanfaries 
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718 is: one. 
th heroic Aue in the. 
NH b important circumſtances, of a fe- 
male life, thoſe of 4 wife, a widow, and , 
a mother. If there be thoſewhoſe minds 
have been too attentive upon the affairs 
ol life, o have any notion of the aſſion 
We love in "heb extremes. as are 28 
to icular tempers et, in the 
e cn conſider — the ſor- 


row of the heroine will move even the 


generality of mankind, Domeſtic vir- 
tues concerns all the world, and there is 
no one living who is not intereſted that 
Andromache ſhould be an imitable cha- 
racter. The genexous. ee to the 
memory af her deceaſed huſpand, that 
3 care for her ſon, whic 3 ever 

heightened with the conſider: 4: hh <br his 
father, and theſe TO 2 1 0 
Pi e 


king told 9 that i it i 
0 And wha,! fays the 
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uch; an 
audienos as ent N theR 
liſh theatre. My friend Will Honey- 


comb commended ſeveral tender things 


that were ſaid, and told me they were very -of 


enteelʒ but whiſpered me, tirat he feared 
one. was not buſy enough for the 
| t taſte. To ſupply this, he r& 
ben ey to the players to be 5 3 
careful in their ſcenes, and above 


things, that eve 7 part ſhould be per- 


fectly new dreſſed. '1 was very glad to. 
ba that they did not ne left my f 9 el 
admonition, becauſe Te are 4 grea 
ik in this claſs of criticiſm 5. may 
be gained by it; but indeed the truth i * 
that as to the work itſelf, it is every | 
where nature. The perions are of the 
© higheſt quality in fe, even that of 
princes; but their quality 18 not repre- 
ſented by the poet, with ciireckon that 
guards and waiters ſhould follow them 
m every ſcene, but their grandeur ap- 
pears, in grea:nefs of ſentiment, flowing 


from minds worthy their condition. 


To make a charafter. traly great, this 
author underſtands that it ſhould have 
it's foundation in ſuperior thoughts and 
maxims' of conduct. It is very | Erna 
that many an honeſt woman would make 
no difficulty, though ſhe had been the 
wife of Hector, for the ſake of a king- 


dom, to marry the enemy of her hul- 


band's family and country; and indeed 
who can deny but ſhe might he ſtill an 
| honeſt woman, but no heroine ? That 
may be defenſible, na laudable in one 
character, which hn ew in the higheſt 
degree exceptianable in another; When 
Cato Uricenſis killed himſelf, Cottius, 
2 Roman of ordinary quality and cha- 
racter, did tlie ſame thing; upon which | 
one laid, ſmiling - Cottius might have 
< lived, though Oelar has ſeized' the 
. Roman liberty. Cottius's Soon 
might have been the ſame, let thing 

the kr” endof the world paſs as g — 
way 


-wit 


WK: is et very extraor- Et b 


Fort ariſe. rather from bee : 


virtue than propeubity.1 ta vice. The 


town has an opportunity of doing itſelf ET 


juſtioe in ſupporting.the repreſentations 
paſſion, ſorrow, indignation, even de- 


ſpair 1nfolf, within the rules of decency, 


honour, and good breeding: : and ſince 
there is no ane can flatter himſelf his 
life wilh be always fortunate; they 


here ſee ſorrow a6 they would withts, 


hes, it Mbp ver: it 1 . 
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MR. Ler- . N 
1 Am appoin polar &. u pen ee, - 

new tragedy called Phe Diſtreſſeck 
Mother * it is the ceſebrated-grief of * 
Oreſtes which Farm to per ſonatè; but 1 
ſhallnoratt it as I ought, for E ſhalt feel 
it too e to be able to utter it. 
I'wwas laſt night repeating a paragraph: - 
to myſelf, * 1 — 90 be an — HY 
ſion of rage, and in the middle of the 
ſenterice there was a ſtroke of ſelf-pity 


which quite unmanned me. Be'pleaſed,: 
Sir, to print this letter, that when I am 
oppreiled' in this manner at fuch an-in-" 


terval, a certain part of the audience 
may not think a out; and IH 

89 this allowance, to do ir * laviefae. 
tion. I am, Sir, Foun” 
ſervant, . 1 7 i 


t 


e _ Gronoy: Pownut.. | 
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me, REN ol 


A I was Walking the other day ü. in the 


Park, I ſaw a gentleman with a 
very ſhort face; 3 T'defire to-know whe-- 
ther it was you. Pray inform me as 
ſoon as you can, leſt F become the moſk 
heroic Hecatiſſa's rival. _ Your humble 
ſervant to e 3 


ban MADAM REL, | 
1 is not me my ou are in love-with; roy 
I was very ill and kept my chamber 
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E Þ Have now conſidered Milton's Pa- 
I radife Loſt under-thoſe, four. great 


1 ſentiments, and the language; and have 
ll  - ſhewn that be excels, in general, und r 

fF each of theſe heads. I hope that I have 
| made ſeveral diſcoveries which may ap- 


in critical learning. Were I indeed to 
chuſe my readers, by whoſe judgment I 


French and Italian critics, but alſo with 
| £3 the ancient and modern who have writ- 

ten in either of the learned languages. 
Above all, I would have them well 


PDR 
. * — _ « ® 
b ” * 
* 
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without which a man very often fancies 
that he underſtands a exitic, when in 
reality he does not comprehend his 
1 It is Meritieiſm as in all other ſciences 
>. _,. and ſpeculations; one who brings with 
dim any implicit notions and.obſerva- 
| tions, which he has made inhis reading 

Hof the poets, will find his own reflec- 
tions methodized and explained, and 


« 


. perhaps ſeveral little hints that had pas 


ed in his mind, perfected and improved 


in the works of a good critic; whereas 


one who has not theſe previous lights is 


very often an utter ſtranger to what he 


reads, and apt to put a wrong interpre- 
%%% ũ VV oo 
F Nor is it ſufficient, that a man, who 


ſets up for a judge in criticiſm, ſhould 


heads of the fable, the char acters, the 


BE new, even to thoſe who are veried” 


would ſtand or fall, they ſhould not be 
ſuch as are acquainted only with the 


. "verſed in the Greek and Latin poets, 


VJ r 
MIr. Locke's Eſſay on Human Un- 
derſtanding vrould be thought a very odd 
book for a man to make himſelf maſter 
of, who would get 2 reputation. by cri- 
"tical writings; though at the ſame time 
it is very certain that an author, who has 
not learned the art of diſtinguiſhing be- 
_ tween words and things, and of ranging 
his thoughts and ſetting them in pro- 
r lights, whatever notions he may 
ave, will loſe himſelf in confuſion and 
obſcurity. I might further obſerve, 
that there is not a Greek or Latin eritic 
- who has not ſhe wn, even in the file of 
his criticiſms, that he was a maſter of 
all the elegance and delicacy of his na - 
The truth of it is, there is nothing 
more abſurd, than for a man to ſet up 
for a critic, without a good inſight into 
all the parts of learning; whereas many 
of thoſe who have endeavoured to ſigna- 
lize themſelves by works of this nature, 


among our Engliſh writers, are not only , | 


defective in the above-mentioned par- 
_ ticulars, but plainly diſcover, by the 
_ phraſes which they make uſe of, and by 
their confuſed way of thinking, that 
they are not acquainted with the moſt 
common and ordinary ſyſtems of arts 
and ſciences. A few x ere rules ex- 

tracted out of the F rank authors, with. 
a certain cant of words, has ſometimes. 
ſet up an illiterate heavy writer for a 
moſt judicious and formidable critic. 

One great mark, by which you may 


baue peruſed the authors above- men- "diſcover a critic who has neither taſte 


';  _- tioned, unleſs he has alſo a clear and lo- 
|. _ gical head. Without this talent he is 

| _ perpetually puzzled and perplexed amidſt 
his own blunders, miſtakes the ſenſe of 
thoſe he would confute, or, if he chances 


da convey hs thoughts to another with 
elearneſs and peripicuity. Ariſtotle, 
© who was the beſt critic, was alſo one of 
the beſt logicians that ever appeared in 
, wo an 
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to think right, does not know how 


nor learning, is this, that he ſeldom ven- 
tures to praiſe any paſſage in an author 

which has not been before received and 

applauded by the public, and that his 
.criticiſm turns wholly upon little faults 
and errors. This part of a critic is ſo 


every ordinary reader, upon the A2. 
lithing of a new poem, has wit and ill. 
nature enough to turn ſeveral paſſages of 


it into ridicule, and very often in. the 


righie 


4 FS 3 
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very eaſy to ſucceed” in, that we fing 


( n 7o 


: 2 


Fs Tur i cr ene 


. place; This Fr den has 
very agreeably remarked in * 


5] celebrated lings . 


i 


indi 


a man w 
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? 


- Errors, Ake ſtraws, upon the Curfare ITY 
ve be- 


He whe would. weren "oy pearls 1 
low. 5 He 1 


5 true eritic 8 to Keel Gl 
upon excellencies than imperfections, to 


diſcover the concealed beauties of a 
vriter and communicate to the world 
ſuch thin s as are worth their obſerva- 


tion. The moſt exquiſite words and 


fineſt. ſtrokes of an author are thoſe 
- which very often appear the moſt doubt- 
ful, and, exceptionable to a man who 
wants a reliſh for polite. learning; and 
they are theſe, which a ſour ds. 8 


guiſhing critic generally 5 with 


the greateſt. violence. 1 obſerves 
that it is very eaſy to brand or fix 4 
mark uf upon what he calls werbum ardens, 
or, 38 it may be rendered in Engliſh, a 


lowing bold expreſſion, and to turn 
t into ridi ro by a cold ill-natured cri- 


ticiſm. A little wit is equally capable 
of expoſing a beauty, and of aggravat- 


ing a fault; and though ſuch a treat- 


ment of an author naturally produces 
nation in the mind of an under- 
| ſtanding reader, it has however it's ef- 
fect amon 
hands it falls into, the rabble of man- 
kind being very apt to think that every 
thing which is laugh 
mixture of wit, isTidiculous in itſelf. 

Such a mirth as this is always unſea- 


ſonable in a eritic, as it rather prejudi- | 


ces the reader than convinces him; and 
is capable of e a beauty, as well 


as a blemiſh, the ſubject of deriſion. * 


man who cannot write with wit on a 


proper ſubject, is dull and ſtupid; but 
one, who ſhews it in an improper p place, 
is as n and abſurd. Beſides, 

o has the gift of ridicule is apt 


* 


the generality of thoſe whoſe 


ed at, with any 


na a 9% 


bias. 
talent, and very often cenſures a 
'. poli, not becauſe there 1 is any fault 
in it: but becauſe he can be merry. upon 
it. Such kinds of pleaſantry are very - 
unfair and difingenuous in works 
criticiſin, i in which the greateſt maſters, _ 
both ancient and modern, have always 
appeared with 2 2 ee 
1 
As 1 intend! in my next paper tothew 
the defects in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, I 
thought fit to premiſe theſe few particu, 


lars, to the end that the reader may know 


enter upon it, as on a very un grateful 
Watt and that I ſhall juſt Ae at tlie 
erfections, without endeavouring to 
in me them with ridicule. I muſt alſo 
obſerve. with Longinus, that the pro- 
ductions of a great genius, with many 
lapſes and i Ri Bae are-infinitely _ 
referable to the works of an inferior 
Pina: of author, which are ſeru 79 
exact and conformable to all the rules 
of correct writing. ” 
E ſhall conclude this paper with a 8 
out of Boccalini, which ſufficientlyſhews 
us the opinion that judicious author en- 
tertained of the ſort of critics Ihave been 
here mentiohing, 
ſays he, having gathered together. all 
© the faults of an eminent poet, made a 
« preſent of them to loz who re- 
© ceived them very graciouſly; and re- 
ſolved. to make the author a ſuitable 
return for the trouble he had been at 
in collecting them. In order to this, 
he ſet before him a ſack of wheat as 
it had been juſt threſhed out of the 
\© ſheaf. He then bid him pick but the 


© chaff from among the i corn, and lay it 


« aſide by itſelf. The' critic applied 
5 bimlelt to the taſk with great <4 
leaſure, and, after having ina 


the 8 ſeparation, Was preſented * 
6 INS with the chaff for kis Phony: 
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And inventing be which way. +. 
not ſuffer him to remain idle, but ſtill 
W him on N pa in e 
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A famous critic, 
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of ererg virtue, there le me denise! Weh u profuſion. of Tiberality; chat it 
glace reqtited, to git a claim of ex. can be eucveded by nothing but the hu- 


Deniz in this or that particular action. manity and good-nature,which' accom- 


tte value be till f 


| *Betconting manner that he is able. 


. \Offices, becauſe there was no time of 


A'tiamond may want pblifhing; though panies it. It, is a letter of Pliny's, which 
| intrinsically ro Tal, here tranſlate, becay "the aQtion 
and the ſame good may be done with will beſt appear in it's firſt dreſs of 
__ + different degrees of tſtre. | No man thought, without any foreign or ambi- 
mould be contented with himſelf that tious ornamen ts 
He barely does well, but he fhould per: | 
- form every thing in the belt and moſt 


- , FLINY ro QUINTIBIAN.. / - 
_  "Deilly tells us he wrote his bool of, HOUGH I am fully acquainted 
0 | * With the gontentment and juſt mo- 
ne in which ſome correſpondent duty deration of your mind, and the confor- 
might not be practiſed ivr is there aduty mity the education you have given your 
_ - without a certain decency accompany- daughter bears e owh character; 


tms it, by which every virtue it is join - yet ſince ſhe is ſuddenly to be married to 
eld te will ſeem to be doubled. Another a perfoy' of diſtinction, whoſe figure in 
map &6 the ſame thing, and yet the ac- the world makes it neceſſary for her 
tion Want that air and beauty which di- pe at à more than ordinary expence in 
_ *»Siffoviſh it from others; like chat ini- clethes* and equipage ſuitable to her 


mitable fanſhine Titiam is ſaid to hae bulband's quality; by which, though 


8 E 


10 to à benꝭfaction, ſhall mike it lofe it's theſe exptnces ; which ſum had been 


name; while Carus doubles the kindneſs much Jarger, had 1 not feared the ſmal- 
and the obfigation : from the firft the neſs of it would be the greateſt induce- 
, -echred requeſt drops indeed at laſt, but x with: yon ta aceept of it. Fare- 


— 


ent ehe manmer of deſtowing it, as to Thus ſhould a benefaction be done 


de thank ful for the favour itfelf. Carus ich good” gtace, and thine in the 


%%%%ͤ ſtrongeſt point light it ſhould, not 


| g an att of hu- only anſwer all the hopes and exigencies, 
manfty, meets the. petition. half way, of the receiver, but even out- fun his 


| And contents to a requeſt with a counte- wiſhes: it is the happy manner of be- 


_ hanee which N the fatisfa&ion - haviour which adds new chayms to it, 


OE of his mint in affiſting the diſtreſfed. and ſoftens thoſe gifts of art and nature, 
Due deceney then that is to be ob- Which otherwiſe Would be rather diſtaſte- 


fſtrveck in liberality ſeems to conſiſt in ful than agreeable. Without it, valour 
ns being performed with ſuch chear would degenerate into brutatity, learn- 
fulneſs, as may expreſs the godlike plea- ing into pedantry, and the genteeleſt 


ſhuyre that is to be met with in obliging demeanour into affectation. Even re- 


one's felow-cieatnres 3 thut may ſhew lig ion it ſelt, unleſs deceney be the hand- 


good - nature and benevolence overflow- maid which waits upon her, is apt to 
dg, and do not, as in ſome. men, run make people appear guilty of ſourneſs 


upon the tilt, and taſte of the ſediments and ill- humour: but this ſhews virtue 


of grutehing mcommunicative diſpo- in her firſt original form, adds a come- 
ſit ion. hoy Ilineſs to religion, and gives it's profeſ- 


Saince L have ingmatedthat the great- ſors the julteſs title to the beauty of ho- 
eeeſt decorum is to be preſerved in the lineſs. A man fully inſtructed in this 


beiqving our good offices, I will il- art, may aſſume a thouſand ſhapes, and 
luſtrate it A little by an example drawn pleaſe in al} + he may do a thouſand ac- 
tom private life, which carries wich it ions ſuall betbme none other Kü hime 
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And felt how awful goodneſs is, and ſaw 
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ſelf ; not that the things themſelves are 
different, but the manner of doing them. 
If you examine each feature by it- 


ſelf, Aglaura and Calliclea are equally 
handſome; but take them in the whole, 


and you cannot: ſuffer the compariſon : 


the one is full of numberleſs nameleſs 
_ graces, the other of as many nameleſs 


aults. | | 
The comelineſs of perſon, and the de- 
cency of behaviour, add infinite weight 
to what is pronounced by any one. It 
is the want of this that often makes the 


rebukes and advice of old rigid perſons 


of no effect, and leave a diſpleaſure in 
the minds of thoſe they are directed to: 
but youth and beauty, if accompanied 
with a graceful and becoming ſeverity, 
is of mighty force to raiſe, even in the 


moſt profligate, a ſenſe of ſhame. In 


Milton, the devil is never deſcribed 


aſhamed but once, and that at the re- 
: buke of a beauteous angel. | 


Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invincible: abaſh'd the devil ſtood, 


Virtue in her own ſhape how lovely! ſaw, 
and pin'd 


The care of doing nothing unbecom- 
ing has accompanied the greateſt minds 
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. to their laſt moments. They avoided 


even an indecent poſture in the very 
article of death. Thus Czfar gathered 
his robe about him, that he might not 
fall in a manner unbecoming o him- 
ſelf; and the greateſt concern that ap- 
peared in the behaviour of Lucretia 
when ſhe ſtabbed herſelf, was, that her 


body ſhould lie in an attitude worthy the 
mind which had inhabited it. 


Ne non procumbat honeſt; 
Extrema hac ctiam cura cadentis erat. 
OviD. FasT. L. III. v. 833. 


Twas her laſt thought, how decently to fall. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 7 

] Am a young woman without a for- 
tune; but of a very high mind: that 

is, good Sir, I am to the laſt degree proud 

and vain. I am ever railing at the rich, 

for doing things, which, upon ſearch 


into my heart, I find I am only ang 
So ſpake the cherub, and his grave rebuke, 


becauſe I cannot do the ſame myſelf. L 
wear the hooped petticoat, and am all in 


..  callicoes when the fineſt are in ſilks. It 
is a dreadful thing to be poor and proud 


therefore if you pleaſe, a lecture on that 


ſubject for the ſatis faction of your un- 


eaſy humble ſervant, c 
by ; JEZEBEL. 


$ 
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TRE PRUDENT STILL HAVE FORTUNE ON THEIR SIDE. 


THE famous Gratian, in his little 
A book wherein he lays down maxims 
for a man's advancing himſelf at court, 


adviſes his reader to affociate himſelf 


with the fortunate, and to ſhun the com- 


pany of the unfortunate; which, notwitli- 


ſtanding the haſeneſs of the precept to 
an honeſt mind, may have ſomething 
uſeful in it for thoſe who puſh their in- 
tereſt in the world. It is certain a great 
part of what we call good or ill fortune, 


. riſes out of right or wrong meaſures 


and ſchemes of life. When I hear a 
man complain of his being unfortunate 


in all his undertakings, I threwdly ſuſpe& 
him for a very weak man in his affairs. 


In conformity with this way of think- 
ing, Cardinal Ricblieu ufed to ſay, that 


unfortunate and imprudent were but 
two words for the ſame thing. As the 
cardinal himſelf had a great ſhare both 
of prudence and good fortune, his fa- 
mous antagoniſt, the Count d'Oliyarez, 


was diſgraced at the court of Madrid, 


becauſe it was alledged againſt him that 
he had never any ſucceſs in his under - 
takings. This, ſays an eminent author, 
was indire&ly accuſing him of impru- * 
denee. | 3 
Cicero recommended Pompey to the 
Romans for their general upon three ac- 
counts, as he was a man of courage, 
conduct, and good fortune. It was, 


perhaps, for the reaſon above- mention 


ed, namely, that a ſeries of good for- 
tune ſuppoſes a prudent management in 
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Roman emperors, as is ſtill to be ſeen 


upon their medals, among their other 


fitles, gave themſelves that of Felix or 
Fortunate. The heathens, indeed, ſeem 


to have valued a man more for his good 


fortune than for any other quality, 


which 1 think is very natural for thoſe 
who. have not a ſtrong belief of another 


world. For how can I conceive a man 
crowned with many diſtinguiſhing bleſs 
tings, that has not ſome extraordinary 

und of merit and perfection in him, 
which hes open to the Supreme eye, 
though perhaps it is not diſcovered by 
my obſervation? What is the reaſon 
Homer's and Virgib's heroes do not form 


à a reſolution, or ſtrike a blow, without 


the conduct and direction of ſome deity? 
Doubtleſs, becauſe the poets eſteemed it 
ehe greateſt honour to be favoured by 


| a ae and thought the beſt way of 
praiſi 


ng a man was to recount thoſe fa- 
vours which naturally implied an extra- 
ordinary merit in the perſon on whom 
they deſcended. | 

Thoſe who believe a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments act very ab- 
ſurdle, if they form their opinions of a 
man's merit from his ſuccefles. But 
certainly, if I thought the whole circle 
of our being was concluded between our 


births and deaths, I ſnould think a man's 


good fortune the meaſure and ſtandard 


of his real merit, ſince Providence would 
have no opportunity of rewarding his 
virtue and perfections, but in the preſent 


life. A virtuous unbeliever, who lies 
under the preſſure of misfortunes, has 


reaſon to cry out, as they ſay Brutus 


did a little before his death—* O Virtue, 
© I have wr thee as a ſubſtantial 


good, but 1 
name. | 

But to return to our firſt point: though 
prudence does undoubtedly in a great 
meaſure produce our good or ill fortune 
in the world, it is certain there are many 
unforeſeen accidents and occurrences, 
which very often pervert the fineſt 
ſchemes that can be laid by human wiſ- 


nd thou art an empty 


dom. The race is not always to the 
'© ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong.” 


Nothing leſs than infinite wiſdom can 


have an abſolute command over fortune; 


the higheſt degree of it, which man can 
poſſeſs, is by no means equal to fortui- 
tous events, and to ſuch contingencies 


as may rife in the proſecu: ion of our a. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
the p on whom it befalls, that not only 
 Sylla the dictator, but ſeveral of the 


fairs. Nay, it very often happens, that 

prudence, which has always in it a great 
mixture of caution, hinders a man from 
being ſo fortunate as he might poſſibly 
have been without it. A perſon who 
only aims at what is likely to ſucceed, 
and follows cloſely the dictates of human 
prudence, never meets with thoſe great 
and unforeſeen ſucceſſes, which are of- 


ten the effe of a ſanguine temper, or a 


more happy raſhneſs; and this perhaps 
may be the reaſon, that, according to 
the common obſervation, Fortune, like 
other females, delights rather in favour- 
ing the young than the old. 

Upon the whole, ſince man is ſo ſhort- 
fighted a creature, and the accidents 
which may happen to him ſo various, I 
cannot but be *= Dr. Tillotſon's opinion 
in another caſe, that were there any 
doubt of a Providence, yet it certainly 
would be very deſirable there ſhould be 
ſuch a Being of infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs, on whoſe direction we might 
rely in the conduct of human life. 

It is a great preſumption to aſeribe 
our ſucceſſes to our own management, 
and not to eſteem ourſelves upon any 
bleſſing, rather as it is the bounty of 
Heaven, than the acquiſition of our own ü 
prudence. I am very well pleaſed with 
a medal which was ſtruck by 3. 
Elizabeth, a little after the defeat of the 
invincible armada, to perpetuate the me- 
mory of that extraordinary event. It is 
well known how the King of Spain, and 
others who were the enemies of that 
great princeſs, to derogate from her 
glory, aſcribed the ruin of their fleet 
rather to the violence of ſtorms and tem- 
peſts, than to the bravery of the Engliſh. 
Queen. Elizabeth, inſtead/ ef looking 
upon this as a diminution of her ho- 
nour, valued herſelf upon ſuch a ſignal 


favour of Providence, and accordingly, 


in the reverſe of the medal above men- 
tioned, has repreſented a fleet beaten by 


a tempeſt, and falling foul upon one 


another, with that religious inſcription 
— 4fiavit Deus, et diffpantur, He 
© blew'with his wind, and they were 
© ſcattered.” _ | | | 

It is remarkable of a famous Grecian 
general, whoſe name I cannot at preſent 
recolle&, and who had. been a particular 
favourite of fortune, that, upon recount- 
ing his victories among his friends, he 
added at the end of ſeveral great ac- 
tions—* And in this fortune had no 
© ſhare.” After which it is obierved in 


hiftery, that he never proſpered in any 
thing he undertook. 


As arrogance, and a conceitedneſs of 


our own abilities, are very ſhocking and 
offenſive to men of ſenſe and virtue, we 
may be ſure they are highly diſpleaſ- 


ing to that Being who delights in an 
humble mind, and by ſeveral of his 


diſpenſations ſeems purpoſely to ſhew us, 
that our own ſchemes or prudence have 


no ſhare in our advancements. 


Since on this ſubje& I have already 
admitted ſeveral quotations which have 
occurred to my memory upon writing 


this paper, I will conclude it with a 


little Perfian fable. A drop of water 
fell out of a cloud into the ſea, and find- 
ing itſelf loſt in ſuch an immenſity of 
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fluid matter, broke out into the follow )- 
ing reflection: Alas! what an inſigni- 

© ficant creature am I in this prodigious 
© ocean of waters; my exiſtence is of no 
© concern to the univerſe, I am reduced 
© toa kind of nothing, and am leſs than 
© the leaſt of the works of God.” It 


ſo happened that an oyſter, which lay 
in the neighbourhood of this drop, 


chanced to gape and. ſwallow it up in 
the midſt of this it's humble ſoliloquy. 
The drop, fays the fable, lay a great 
while hardening in the ſhell, until by 
degrees it was ripened into a pearl, which 
falling into the hands of a diver, after a 
long ſeries of adventures, is at preſent 
that famous pearl which is fixed on the 
top of the Perſian diadem. ＋ 
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PIJFFICILE EST PLURIMUM VIRTUTEM REVERERI QUIT SEMPER SECUNDA FOR» 


TUNA SIT USUS. 


TuLL. AD HerRENNIUM, 


THE MAN WHO IS ALWAYS FORTUNATE, CANNOT EASILY HAVE A GREAT REe 
 VERENCE FOR VIRTUE. 


NSOLENCE is the crime of all 


others which every man is apt to rail 
at; and yet is there one reſpe& in which 


almoſt all men living are guilty of it, 
and that is in the caſe of lay ing a greater 
value upon the gifts of fortune than we 
ought. It is here in England come into 
our very language, as a propriety of 
diſtinction, to ſay, when we would ſpeak 
of perſons to their advantage, they are 
props of condition. There is no doubt 

ut the proper uſe of riches implies that 
a man ſhould exert all the good quali- 
ties imaginable; and if we mean by 2 
man of condition or quality, one who, 
according to the wad he is maſter of, 
ſhews himſelf juſt, beneficent, and cha- 
ritable, that term ought very deſervedly 
to be had in the 1 veneration; but 


when wealth is uſed only as it is the 


ſupport of pomp and luxury, to be rich 
is very far from being a recommenda- 
tion to honour and reſpe&. It is in- 


_ Geed the greateſt inſolence imaginable, 


in a creature who would feel the ex- 
tremes of thirſt and hunger, if he did 


not prevent his appetites before they 


call upon him, to be ſo forgetful of the 
common neceſſity of human nature, as 


never to caſt an eye upon the poor and 


needy. The fellow who eſcaped from 


a ſhip which ſtruck upon a rock in the 


weſt, and joined with the country peo» 

ple to deftroy his brother ſailors, and 
make her a wreck, was thought a moſt 

execrable creature; but does not every 

man who enjoys the poſſeſſion of hat 
he naturally wants, and is unmindful 

of the unſupplied diſtreſs of other men, 

betray the ſame temper of mind ? When 

a man looks about him, and with re- 

gard to riches and poverty beholds ſome 
drawn in pomp 49K equipage, and they 
and their very ſervants with an air of 
ſcorn and triumph overlooking the mul- 
titude that paſs by them; and, in the 
ſame ſtreet, a creature of the ſame make 
crying out in the name of all that is 
good and ſacred, to behold his miſery, 
and give him ſome ſupply againſt hun- 
ger and nakedneſs; who would believe 
theſe two beings were of the ſame ſpe- 
cies? But ſo it is, that the conſideration 
of fortune has taken up all our minds, 
and, as- I have often complained, po- 
verty and riches ſtand in our imagina- 
tions in the places of guilt and inno- 
cence. But 1n all ſeaſons there will be 


ſome inſtances of perſons who have ſouls 
too large to be taken with popular pre- 
judices, and while the reſt of mankind 
are contending for ſuperiority in power 
and wealth, have their thoughts bent 
upon the neceſſities of thoſe below them. 
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The, chatity-ſchoo. which. have. been |. 
erected of late yearg, are the greateſt ] | 
-derate wages and gentle uſage? It is 
the common vice of children to run too 
much among the ſervants; from ſuch 
as are educated in theſe places they 


inſtances of public ſpirit. the age has 
roduced: but indeed when we conſideè 
aw long this fort of beneficence has 
been on foot, it is rather from the good 
management of thoſe inſtitutions, than 
from the number or value of the bene- 


factions to them, that they make ſo 


great . One would think it im- 
| e that in the ſpace. of fourteen 
years there ſhould not have been five 


thouſand pounds beſtowed in gifts this 
way, nor ſixteen hundred children, in- 
cluding males and females, put out to 
methods of induſtry. It is not allowed 
me to ſpeak of, luxury and folly with 
the ſevere ſpirit they deſerve ; I ſhall 
only therefore ſay, I __ very uy 
compound with ady in a hoop- 
ale t, if ſhe 2 the price? of 4. 
yard of the ſilk towards cloathing, 
feeding, 1 | 
_ helpleſs creatute of Her dn ſex in one 
of theſe ſchools. 'The:conſciouſneſs of 


ſuch an action will give her features a 


nobler life on this illuſttious day, than 
all the jewels that can hang in her hair, 


or can be cluſtered in her boſom. It 


would be uncdurtly to ſpeak in harſher 
words to the fair, but to men one may 
tale a little more freedom. It is mon- 
firous how a man can live with ſo little 
reſtection as to fancy he is not in a 


condition very unjuſt and diſpropor- 


tioned to the reſt of mankind, while he 


enjoys wealtli, and exerts no benevo- 
lence or bounty to others. As for this 


particular occaſion of theſe ſchools, 


there cannot any offer more worthy a 


| 2 mind. Wculd you do an 
andſome thing without return? do it 
for an infant that is not ſenſible of the 
obligation. Would you do it for pub - 
he good ? do it for one who wouid be 
an honeſt artificer. Would you do it 
for the ſake of Heaven? give it to one 


who mall be inftrutted in ch g 
5 


of him for whoſe ſake you give it. 
is methinks a moſt laudable inſtitution 
this, if it were of no other expeRation 
than that of producing a race of good 
and uſeful ſervants, who will have more 
than a liberal, a religious education, 
WMbat would not a man do, in common 
"prudence, to lay ont in purchaſe of one 
about him, who would add to all his 
orders he gave the weight of the com: 
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nefactor, upon the eaſy terms, and in 


expectation of no other return but mo- 


would ſee nothing but lowlineſs in the 
ſervant, which would not be diſinge- 


nuous in the child, All the ill offices 


and. defamatory whiſpers, which take 


their birth from domeſtics, would be 


prevented, if this charity could be made 


univerſal; and a good man might have 


a knowledge of: the whole life of the 


perſons he deſigns to take into his houſe 


for his own ſervice, or that of his family _ 
or children, long before they were ad- . 

mitted. This would create endearing” 
dependencies: and the obligation would 


have a paternal air in the maſter, who 


would be relieved from much care and 
anxiety from the gratitude and diligence 
of an humble friend attending him as 
T fall into this diſcourſe 
from a letter ſent to me, to give me no- 
tice that fifty boys would be cloathed, 
and take their ſeats,. at the charge of 
ſome generous bene factors, in St. Bride's 
church on Sunday next. I wiſh I 
could promiſe to myſelf any thing which 
my correſpondent ſeems to expet᷑t from 
a publication of it in this paper; for 
there can be nothing added to what ſo 
many excellent and learned men have 
ſaid on this accafion : but that there may 
be ſomething here which would move a 


generous mind, like that of him who 


wyrit to me, I ſhall tranſcribe an hand- 
ſome paragraph of Dr, Snape's ſermon 
on theſe charities, which my corre- 
ſponde t incloſed with his letter. 
The wiſe Providence has amply 
compenſated the diſadvantages of the 
many of 
fe, by a 


or and indigent, wantin 
the conveniencies of this f 7 
more abundant proviſion for their hap- 
pcs in the next. Had they been 
igher. born or more richly endowed, 


c 
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* they would have wanted this manner 
aof education, of which thoſe only en- 
© joy the benefit, Who are low enough 
to ſubmit to it; where they have ſuch 
advantages without money, and wich- 
* out price, as the rich cannot purchaſe 
* with it. The learning which is given 
©.-1s.gentrally more edifying to them, 
F than that which is ſold to others: thus 
do they become more exalted in good- 


mandments to enforce an obedience ta * neſs, by being dep eſſed in fortun; 


a | a 
*them? for one who would confider. his 


maſter as his father, his friend, and bg- 
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* and their poverty 1s, in reality, their 
« preferment,” 5 ccxcv⸗ 
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PRQDIGA NON SEN TIT PEREUNTEM FORMINA CENSUM: | 
AT VELT EXHAUSTA REDIVIVUS PULLULET AA 
NUMMUS; ET, E PLENO SEMPER TOLLATUR ACERVO, 

| NON UNQUAM REPUTAT, QUANTI $I81 GAU CONSTANT. 


; 5 F Ju v. SAT. vi. VER. 352. ; 


BUT WOMANKIND, THAT NEVER KNOWS A MEAN, 
DOWN TO THE DREGS THEIR SINKING FOR TUNES DRAIN': 


MOURLY THEY GIVE, AND SPEND, AND WASTE, AND WEAR, 
AND THINK NO PLEASURE CAN BE BOUGHT TOO DEAR, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


4] Am turned of my great elimaQeric, 


and am naturally a man of a meek 


temper. About a dozen years ago I 


was married, for my fins, to a young. 


woman 'of a good family, and of an 


high ſpirit; but could not bring her to 


cloſe with me, before I had entered into 
a treaty with her longer than that of the 

rand alliance. Among other articles, 
it was therein ſtipulated, that ſhe ſhould 


have 40ol. a year for pin-money, which 


I obliged myſelf to pay quarterly into 
the hands of one who ated as her ple- 
nipotentiary in that affair. I have ever 
fince religiouſly obſerved my part in 
this ſolemn agreement, Now, Sir, ſo it 


is, that the lady has had ſeveral children 


fince T married her; to which, if I 
ſhould credit our malicious neighbours, 
her pin-money has not a little contri- 
buted. The education of theſe my chil- 
dren, who, contrary to my expectations, 


are born to me every year, ſtraitens 
me ſo much, that I have begged their 


mother to free me from the obligation 
of the above-mentioned pin-money, that 
it may go towards, making a proviſion 
for her family. This propoſal makes 
her noble blood ſwell in her veins, in- 
ſomuch that find ng me a little tardy in 
her laſt quarter's payment, ſhe threatens 


me every day to arreſt me; and proceeds 


ſo far as to tell me, that if I do not do 
ker juſtice, I ſhall die in a jail. Fo this 
ſhe adds, when her paſſion will let her 
argue calmly, that ſhe has ſeveral play- 


| debts on her hand, which muſt be diſ- 
charged very ſuddenly, and that ſhe 


cannot loſe her money as becomes 4 wo- 


man of her faſhion, if ſhe makes me any 


abatements in this article. I hope, Sir, 
you will take an occafion from hence to 
give your opinion upon a ſubjef which 


you have not yet tcached, and inform 


us if there are any pregedeyts for this 


— 


* 


As there Jene man 1 
more profeſſed advocate for the fair-ſex 
than myſelf, ſo there is none who would 


uſage among our anceſtors; or whether 
you find any mention of pin- money in 
Grotius, Puffendorf, or any other of the 
civilians. I am ever the humbleſt of 


your admirers, 


be more unwilling to invade any of 


their ancient rights and privileges; but 
as the doctrine of pin - money is of a very 
late date, unknown to our great grand- 


mothers, and not yet received by many 
of our modern ladies, I think it is for 
the intereſt of both ſexes to keep it from 
ſpreading. | WT: | 
Mr. F ribble may not, perhaps, be 


much miſtaken where he intimates, that 
the ſupplying a man's wife with pin- 


money, is furniſhing: her with arms 


againſt himſelf, and in a manner be- 
coming acceſſary to his own diſhonour. 


We may, indeed, generally obſerve, that 
in proportion as a woman is more or 


leſs beautiful, and her huſband ad- 


vanced in years, ſhe ſtands in need of a 


greater or leſs number of yu and 
upon a treaty of marriage, riſes or falls 
in her demands accordingly, It muſt 
likewiſe be owned, that high quality in 
a miſtreſs does very much inflame this 
article in the marriage reckoning. 


But where the age and circumſtances 
of both parties are pretty much upon a 
level, I cannot but think the inſiſting 
upon pin- money is very extraordinary; 


and yet we find ſeveral matches broken 
off upon this very head. What would 


a foreigner, or one who is a ſtranger to 
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ving who is a 
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this practice, think of a lover that for- 


ſakes his miſtreſs, becauſe he is not wil 
ling to keep her in pins; or what would 


he think of the miſtreſs, ſnould he be 


informed that ſhe aſks five or fix hun- 
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dred pounds a year for this uſe? Should 
2 man unacquainted with our cuſtoms 
be told the fums which. are allowed in 
Great Britain, under the title of pin- 


money, what a prodigious conſumption 
of pins would he think there was in this 


iſland? A pin a day, ſays our frugal 


proverb, © is a groat a year;* ſo that, 


according to this calculation, my friend 
Fribble's wife muſt every year make uſe 


of eight millions fix hundred and forty. 
_ thouſand new pins. 


I am not ignorant that our Britiſh 
ladies alledge they comprehend under 


this general term ſeveral other conve- 
niencies of life; I could therefore wiſh, 


for the honour of my countrywomen, 
that they had rather called it needle- 


money, which might have implied ſome- 


thing of good houſewifery, and not 
have given the malicious world occaſion 
to think that dreſs and trifle have al- 


ways the uppermoſt place in a woman's ” 


thoughts. 75> 
I know ſeveral of my fair readers 


urge, in defence of this practice, that it 


is but a neceſſary proviſion they make 


: for themſelves, in caſe their huſband 


broke down the bridges behind them, 


oves a churl or a miſer; ſo that they 


conſider this allowance as a kind of ali- 


mony, which they may lay their claim 
to without actually ſeparating from their 
huſbands. But with ſubmiſſion, I think 
a woman who will give up herſelf to a 


man in marriage, where there is the leaſt 


room for ſuch an apprehenſion, and truſt 


her perſon to one whom ſhe will not 
rely on for the common neceſſaries of 


life, may very properly be accuſed, in 
the phraſe of an homely proverb, of be- 
ing © penny wiſe and pound fooliſh.” 
It is obſerved of over-cautious gene- 
rals, that they never engage in a battle 
without ſecuring a retreat, in caſe the 


event ſhould not anſwer their expecta- 
tions; on the other hand, the greateſt 


conquerors have burnt their ſhips, or 


as being determined either to ſucceed, 
or die in the engagement. In the ſame 
manner I ſhould very much ſufpect a 
woman who takes ſuch precautions fer 
her retreat, and contrives methods how 
ſhe may live happily, without the affec- 
+ 2108 one to whom ſhe joins herſelf for 
H 


e- Separate purſes between man and 


wife are, in my opinion, as unnatural 
as ſeparate beds. A marriage cannot 


- be happy, where the pleaſures, inclina» | 


ſ 5 
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- as her 
ſupport. 


ſhocked at the 


. 


tions, and intereſts of both parties, are 
not the ſame. There is no greater in- 
citement to love in the mind of man, 


than the ſenſe of a perſon's dependin 
upon him for her eaſe and ae pry = 5 


a woman uſes all her endeavours to 
pleaſe the perſon whom ſhe looks upon 
honour, - her comfort, and her 


For this reaſon I am not very much 
ſurpriſed at the behaviour of a rough 
country *{quire, who, being not a little 

FE of a young 
widow that would not recede from her 
demands of pin money, was ſo enraged 
at her mercenary temper, that he told 


her in great wrath, as much as ſhe 


thought him her ſlave, he would ſhew 
© all the world he did not care a pin for 
her. Upon which he flew out of the 
room, and never ſaw her more. 
Socrates, in Plato's Alcibiades, ſays, . 


he was informed by one who had tra- 


velled through Perſia, that as he paſſed 


over a great tract of lands, and inquired 


_ under-petticoatz. To which t 


what the name of the place was, they 
told him it was the Queen's Girdle; to 
which he adds, that another wide field, 
which lay by it, was called the Queen's 
Veil; and that in the ſame manner there 
was a large portion of ground ſet aſide 
for every part of her majeſty's dreſs. 


"Theſe lands might not improperly be . 


called the Queen of Perſia's pin- money. 

I remember my friend Sir Roger, 
who I dare ſay never read this paſſage 
in Plato, told me ſome time ſince, that 
upon his courting the perverſe widow, 
of whom I have given an account in 
former papers, he had diſpoſed of an 


hundred acres in a diamond-ring, which 


he would have preſented her with, had 
ſhe thought fit to accept it; and that 
upon her wedding- day the would have 


carried on her head fifty of the talleſt 


oaks upon his eſtate, He further in- 
formed me that he would have given her 
a coal-pit to keep her in clean linen; 
that he would have allowed her the pro- 
fits of a wind- mill for her fans, and 
have preſented her once in three years 
with the ſhearing of his ſheep for her 
4 knight 
always adds, that though he did not 
care for fine cloaths himſelf, there ſhould 
not have heen a woman in the country 
better dreſſed than my Lady Coverley. 
Sir Roger, perhaps, may in this, as 
well as in, many gther of his devices, 
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your ſpeculations, which, fince their 
pearance in public, have been the- 
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— M ADDERE PONDUS. 


DEAR SPEC, © 


\ 


with the fair-fex on the ſubject of 


a | 
cher exerciſe of the female loquacious 


faculty, I found the fair ones poſſeſſed 
with a diſſatisfaction at your prefixing 


Greek mottos to the frontiſpiece of your 


late papers; and, as a man of gallantry, 
I thought it a duty incumbent on me to 
impart it to you, in hopes of a reforma- 


tion, which is only to be effected by a 
reſtoration of the Latin to the uſual dig- 


nity in your papers, which, of late, the 


Greek, to the great diſpleaſure of your 
female readers, has uſurped; for though 


the Latin has the recommendation of 


being as unintelligible to them as the 
Greek, yet being written of the ſame 


character with their mother- tongue, by 


the aſſiſtance of a ſpelling- book it is le- 
guns which quality the Greek wants : 
nd ſince the introduction of operas into 


this nation, the ladies are ſo charmed 


with ſounds abſtracted from their ideas, 
that they adore and honour the ſound of 
Latin as it is old Italian. I am a ſo- 


licitor for the fair- ſex, and therefore 


think myſelf in that character more 
likely to be prevalent in this requeſt, 
than if I ſhould ſubſcribe myſelf by my 


Proper name. J. M. 


I I defire you may inſert this in one of 


your ſpeculations, to, ſhew my zeal for 
removing the diſſatisfaction of the fair- 


ſex, and reſtoring you to, their favour. 


- 818, 


FE Was fome time ſince in company 
with a young officer, who entertain 


ed us with the conqueſt he had made 
over a female neighhour of his; when 

2 gentleman who i 
envvying the captain's good fortune, 
| aſked him what reaſon he had to believe 
tte lady admired him? Why, ſays he, 
my lodgings are oppoſite to her's, and 


ood by, as I ſuppoſe, 


AVING lately converſed much 


Hon, Er. XI. LIB; I. VER y - 


— WET T0 TRILE. 


' © ſheis continually at her window either 


© at, work, reading, taking 'ſnuff, or 
« putting herſelf in ſome toying poſture 
© on purpoſe to draw my eyes that way. 
The confeſſion of this vain foldier made 
me reflect on ſome of my. own actions; 
for you muſt know, Sir, I am often at 
a window which fronts the apartments 
of ſeveral gentlemen, who I doubt not 
have the ſame opinion of me. I muſt 
own I love to look at them all, one for 
being well dreſſed, a ſecond for his fine 
eye, and one particular one, becauſe he 


is the leaſt man I ever ſaw; but there is 2 
ſomething ſo eaſy and pleaſant in the 


manner of my little man, that I obſerve 
he is a favourite of all his acquaintance. 


I could go on to tell you of many 2 A 


others, that I beljeve think I have en- 
couraged them from my window: but, 

ray let me have your opinion of the uſe 
of the window ina beautiful lady; and 


how often ſhe may look out at the ſame 


man, without being ſuppoſed to have a 
mind to jump out to him. Your's, 
Cs AURELIA CARELESS. 
Twice. 1 1 
ux. SPECTATOR, | | 
] Have for ſome time made love to a 
lady, who received it with all the 
kind returns I ought to expect; but 
without any provocation, that I know 
of, ſne has of late ſnunned me with the 
utmoſt abhorrence, inſomuch that ſhe 
went out of church laſt Sunday in the 
midſt of divine ſervice, upon my com- 
ing into the ſame - Pray, Sir, what 
muſt I do in this buſineſs? Your fervant, 
„ ö EUPHUES, 
Let her alone ten days. 45 
; | 7 5 YORK; 1anfav{hornca.. 
MR. SPECTATOR, | 1 | 
WE have in this town a ſort of peo- 
ple who pretend to wit, and write 
lampoons: I have lately been the ſub- 
f..... 
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« 
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try wits, who indeed take a great deal moderately all the time. Some, who 
' -of- pains to ſay any thing in rhyme, pretend to be my friends, tell me they 

though they ſay it very ill. I am, Sir, do it in derifion, and would adviſe me 

your humble ſervant, IE to leave it off, withal that I make my- 


Ses ru SPECTATOR. | nn. 
I sec of one of them. The ſeribbler had weather. He will, I know, take it to 


'Edefire of you. is, that you diſallow 


. 8 


not genius enough in verſe to turn my be our common requeſt when, he comes 
age, as indeed I am an old maid, into to theſe words Pray, Sir, fit down ;* 


raillery, for affecting a youthier turn which I defire you to inſert, and you 
than is conſiſtent with my time of day; will particularly oblige your daily reader, 
and therefore he makes the title of his | 
Madrigal, the character of Mrs. Judith s ů 
Lovebane, born in the year 1680. Mhat ] Am 2. great lover of dancing, but 

| w cannot perform ſo well as ſome 
that a coxcomb, who pretends to write others; however, by my out-of-the- 


verſe, ſhould put the moſt malicious way capers and ſome original grimaces, 
thing he can ſay, in proſe. © This I I do not fail to divert the company, 


humbly canceive will. diſable our coun- particularly the ladies, who laugh im- 


SusaxxA LOVEBANE. ſelf ridiculous. I do not know what 
to do in this affair, but I am reſolyed 


M. SPECTATOR, _ | not to give over upon any account, un- 


ladies, who board in the ſame Your humble ſervant, | 
houſe, and after dinner one of our com- „„ ann TaorT; 


pany, an agreeable man enough other- _ | „ 
* wile, ſtands up and reads your paper IF Mr. Trott is not aukward out of 


to us all. We are the civileſt people in time, he has a right to dance Tet who 
has no ear he will 


the world to one another, and therefore will laugh: but if 
I am forced to this way of defiring our interrupt others; and I am of opinion 


reader, when he is doing this office, not he ſhould fit ſtill, Given under my 
to ſtand afore the fire. This will be a hand this fifth of February, 2711-12. 


- * 
. 


general good to our family this cold 1 THE SPECTATOR, 
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| VELUT $SI_ EP 
'  EGREGIO INSPERSOS REPRENDAS CORPORE NA vos. 


Hors SAT. vi. LIB» 1. VER« 66, 


| AS PERFECT BEAUTIES OF TEN HAVE A MOLE. | 
SEE 2 VCC 8 Caren, 


AFTER what I have ſaid in my from good to bad. The implex fable 
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I laſt Saturday's paper, I ſhall en- is thought the molt perfect; I ſuppoſe, 
tex on the ſubject of this without fur- becauſe it is more proper to ſtir up the 
+». ther preface, and remark the ſeveral 8 of the reader, and to ſurpriſe 
dadefects which appear in the fable, the 

characters, the ſentiments, and the lan- The imp 


im with a greater variety of accidents. 

| yer fable is therefore of two 

gage of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt; not kinds; in the firſt the chief actor makes 
0 


ubting but the reader will pardon. me, his way through a long ſeries of dangers | 


if I alledge at the fame time whatever and difficulties, ' until he arrives at 


may be ſaid for the extenuation of ſuch honour and proſperity, as we ſee in 
defects, The firſt imperfeion which the, ſtory of Ulyſſes. In the ſecond, 


1 mall obſerve in the fable is, that the the chief actor in the poem falls from 
event of it is unhappy. | ſome emincnt pitch of honour and pro- 


The fable of every poem is, accord- ſperity, into miſery NY e hus 
ing from a 


ing to Ariſtotle's diviſion, either ſimple. we fee Adam and Exe fin 


or implex. It is called ſimple when ftate of innocence and "happineſs, into 

there is. no change of fortune in it; | the moſt abject condition of fin” and 

Jupiler, when the fortune of the chief ſorrow, OTIS 

Aa ator changes from bad to good, & The moſt taking tragedies among = | 
; s 8 ; SEE : ; 13 4 2 025-2 Tos 1 * * 8 "WS Ancie 7 


of 


 - CHARITY FROST, 


WI are ſeveral of us, gentlemen and til I have the opinion of the Spectator. 
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or a narrative 
for an hero in it, ſearches for that which 


* 


proceeds upon a 


invented by the wit of man. I have 
taken ſome pains in a former paper to 


ſhew, that this kind of implex fable, 


wherein the event is unhappy, is more 
apt to a 


well as moſt of thoſe which have been 


written of late years in our own coun- 


try, are raiſed upon contrary plans. T 


muſt: however own, that I think this 


kind of fable, which is the moſt,perfe&t 


in tragedy, is not ſo proper for an 


Milton eme do have been ſenſible 


of this imperfection in his fable, and 

has therefore endeavoured to cure it by 
ſeveral expedients; particularly by the 
mortificativn which the great adverſary 


of mankind meets with upon his return to 
the aſſembly of infernal ſpitits, as it is de- 
{cribed in a beautiful paſſage of the tenth. 
hook; and likewiſe by the viſion where- 


in Adam at the cloſe of the poem ſees 


his offspribg triumphing over his great 
enemy, and himſelf reſtored to a _— 


Paradiſe than that from which he fell. 


There is another objection againſt 
Milton's fable, which is indeed almoft 


the ſame with the former, though placed. 


in a different light, namely, that the 


hero in the Paradiſe Loft is unſucceſs- 
ful, and by no means a match for his 


enemies. This gave occafion to Mr. 


Dryden's reflection, that the devil was 


in reality Milton's hero; I think I 


have obviated this objection in my firſt 


paper The Paradiſe Loſt is an epic 
| ng and he that looks 


Milton never intended; but if he will 
needs fix the name of an 3 any 
perſon in it, it is certainly the Meſſiah 
who is the hero, both ih the principal 
action, and in the chief ade. Ha. 


ganiſm could not furniſſi out a real 
Action for a fable 5 
the Iliad or ZEneid, and therefore an 


greater than tliat of 


* 


heathen could not form air higher notion 


of a poem than one of that kind, which 
they call an heroic. Whether Milton's 


is not of à ſublimer nature I will not 


preſume to determine: it ' is. ſufficient 


that 1 ſheyy there is in the Paradiſe Loft | 


* 


f Wl the greatneſs of plan, regularity of 


i 


/ 


TA SPECTATOR? 


” antents, wet built on this laſt Tre of 
implex fable, particularly the tragedy 
of  ORaipus, which. en a 
ſtory, if we may believe Ariſtotle, the 
mol proper for tragedy that could be 


ffebt an audience than that of 
the firſt kind; notwithſtanding many 
excellent pieces among the ancients, as 


likewiſe adnitted te : 
It is finely obſerved by Ariſtotle, that 


/ 


7 


Ade 2 Faden bezüge witch ws! 


that Milton has interwoven in the tex“ 
ture of his fable ſome particulars Which 


do not ſeem to have probability I 
* 


for an epie poem, particularly in t 
aRjons which he aſeribes wh ih and 


Death, and the picture which he draws 


of the Limbo of Vanity; with other 
paſſages in the ſecond book. Such 
allegories rather ſavour of the ſpirit 


of Spenſer and Arioſto, than of Homer 


and V.. 
In the ſtructure of his poem he has 
too many digreſſions. 


the author of an \hefoic poem ſhould 


this precept: but I preſumè it is beeauſe 
the mind of the reader is more awed 


and elevated wheti he hears neas of 


Achilles ſpeak, than when Virgil ot 
Homer talk in their own perſons: Be- 
ſides, that aſſuming the character of an 
eminent man is apt to fire the imagini- 


tion, and raiſe the ideas of the author: 
Tully tells us, mentioning his dialogue 


of old age; in which Cato is the chief 
ſpeaker, that npon a review of it he was 
greeably impoſed upon, and fancied 
that it was Cato and not he himſelf, h 
uttered his thoughts on that ſubject. 
If the reader would be at the pains to 
ſee how the ſtory of the Iliad and the 
ZBneid is delivered by thoſe perſons 


5 | | 563 . 
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ſeldom ſpeak himſelf, but throw as 
much of his work as he can into the 

mouths of thoſe who are his principal 
actors. Atiſtotle has given no teafon for 


who act in it, he will be ſurpriſed tag 


find how little in either of theſe poems 
proceeds from the authors. Milton has, 
in the general diſpoſition of his fable, 
very finely obſerved this great rule; in- 
ſomuch, that there is ſcarce a third part 
of it which comes from the poet: the 
reſt is ſpoken either by Adam and Eve, 
or by ſore good or evil ſpirit who is 


engaged either in their deſtruction or 


defence; / | W 
From whit has been here obſet ved it 
appears, that dĩigreſſions are by no means 
to be allowed of in an epic poem; If 


} nary courſe of 
his narration, ſhould ſpeak as little as 
23 ke ſhould eertairfly never let 
is narration fleep for the ſake of any 


the poet, even in the ordi 


reflections of his own. I have often ob= 


ſerved; with a ſecret admiration,” that 
the longeſt reflection in the ZEneid.is in 
. VVV 


＋ 


Pallas untouched, 
on which he dreſſe | 
© ſpoils. As tht great event of the 
FEneid, and the death of Turnus, 

38 whom” ZEneas flew. becauſe he ſaw him 

. adorned with the ſpoils of Pallas, turns 
upon this incident, Virgil went out of 

his way to make this reflection upon it, 

without which ſo ſmall a circumſtance 

might poſſibly have flipt out of his 
reader's memory. ' Lucan; who was 

an injudicious poet, lets drop his ſtory 

very frequently for the ſake of his un- 
neceſſary digreſſions, or his Diverticu- 

la, as Scaliger calls them. If he gives 

us an account of the prodigies Which 

preteded the civil wat, he declaims 

upon the occaſion, and ſhews how much 

Happier it would be for man, if he did 

not feel his evil fortune before it comes 

47 to paſs; and ſuffer not only by it's real 
| weight, but by the apprehenſion of it. 
"Milton's complaint for his blindneſs, 

his panegyrſc on marriage, his reflec- 

tions on Adam and Eve's going naked, 

of the angels eating, and ſeveral other 

paſſages in his poem, are liable to the 

ſame exception, though I muſt confeſs 


and curſe the day 
himſelf in thefe 


» 


5 there 15 ſo great a beauty in theſe very 
ll,  igreſſions, that I would not wiſhthem 
s out of his poem. . | 


of the characters of Milton's Paradiſe 
it, and declared my opinion, as to 


duced in it. e 5 : 
1 If we look into the ſentiments, I think 
8 - | they are ſometimes defective under the 
= following heads; firſt, as there are 
s - , feveral of them too much pointed, and 
N | ſome that degenerate even into puns, 
1 Of this laſt kind I am afraid is that in 
| the firſt book, where, fpeaking of the 
N | -  Pygmies, he callstzem, - lo 
| 4 — The ſmall infantry 
Ward on by en 


5 Another blemiſh that appears in ſome 
of his thoughts, is his frequent alluſng 


with theſe alluſions, where ; 
- ſelf repreſents them as fabulous, as he 
does in ſome places, but where he 
tions them as truths and matters of fact. 
The limits of my paper will nat give 
me leave to be particular in in ſtances of 
this kind; the reader will eaſily remark 


13 I have, in a former paper, ſpoken 


the allegorical perſons: who are intro- 


 Beſecching or bgegieg 


if 
— 


of which he treats. - I do not find fault 


port bim- 


them in his peruſal of the pom. 
- A. third fault in his ſentiments, is 
an unneceſſary oſtentation of learning, 


which likewiſe occurs yery frequently. 


It is certain that both Homer and Vir- 


gil were maſters of all the learning of 


their times, but it ſhews itſelf in their 
works after an indirect and concealed 


manner. Milton ſeems ambitious 'of 


letting us know, by-his-excurſions on 
free - will and predeſtination, and his 
many glances upon hiſtory, aſtronomy, 
geography, and the like, as well as by 
the terms and aſes he ſometimes 
makes uſe of, that he was acquainted 
with the whole circle of arts and ſci- 
ences. TIES. : 5 - 
If in the laft place we conſider the lan- 
guage of this great poet, we mult allow 
what I have hinted at in a former paper, 
'that it is often too much laboured, and 
ſometimes obſcured by old words, tranſ- 
pdſitions, and foreign idioms.  Seneca's 
objection to the ſtile of a great author, 
Riget ejus oratio, nibhil in ea placidum, 
nihil lene, is what many critics make to 
Milton. As I cannot wholly refute it, fo 
have already apologized for it jn another 
pee to which I may further add, that 
Ailton's ſentiments and ideas were fo 


nap yn ſublime; that it would have 


been 1 ible for him to have repre- 
ſented them in their full ſtrength and 
beauty, without having recourſe to theſe 
foreign aſſiſtances. Our language ſunk 
under him, and was unequal to that 
greatneſs of ſoul, which furniſhed him 
with ſuch glorious; conceptions. 
A ſecond fault in his lan e is, that 


he often affets a kind of jingle in his 
words, as in the following paſſages, = 


ak many oder?: 


And brought into the World a Warld of woe. 


. ————Begirt th' Almighty throne R 


_— 
#5 4 4 4 
—  — ́̃ 


This tempted our att 


Anclents 


rainly of a piece with the divin ſubjeR- 
c 


men- 


— 


Le one flight bound high overleapt all engt 
I know there are figures for this 


kind of ſpeech, chat forue of the greateſt 


mn. can & wwiwmws mm a ww 
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fally exploded by all the maſters of 


polite writing. 


The laſt fault which T malt take no- 


tice of in Milton's ſtile, is the frequent 


uſe of what the learned call Technical 
Words, or terms of art. It is one of 
the greateſt beauties of poetry, to make 
haedakin intelligible, and to deliver 
what is abſtruſe of itſelf in ſuch eaſy 
language as may be underſtood by or- 
dinary readers: beſides, that the know- 
ledge of a poet ſhould rather ſeem born 
with him, or inſpired, than drawn from 
books and ſyſtems. I have often won- 
dered how Mr. Dryden could tranſlate 


a paſſage out of Virgil after the follow- 
15 . 


ing manner: ©; FH 


Vo COXCVIM. MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 
mg "gy NUSQUAM TUTA 1 SH 2 


HONOUR 18 NO WHERE SAFE. 


| Topo, FER 9, 1711-12. 
MA. SPECTATOR) + NT TIES 

1 Am a virgin, and in no caſe de- 

ſpicable; but yet ſuch as Iam I muſt 
remain, or elſe become, it is to be fear- 
ed, leſs happy; for I find not the leaſt 
good effect from the juſt correction you 
ome time ſince gave that too free, that 
looſer part of our ſex which ſpoils the 


oft, reprehenfion of chis female degeneracy 


ing to yourlate promiſe, your full, your 
impart ry ty, on this fillier branch 
of our kind; 


he males in licentiouſheſs whilſt ſingle, - 


and we have the - diſmal hazard and 
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ancients have been guilty of it, and that 
Ariſtotle himſelf has given it a place in 
his rhetoric among the beauties of that 
art. But as it is in itſelf poor and 
trifling, it is I think at preſent univer- 


men of 
will be, latitudinarians in 


Tack to the larboard, and fand off to fea, 
Veer flarboard fea and land, mmm — 


Milton makes uſe of larboard in the 
fame manner. When he is upon build- 
ing he mentions 4 Doric pillars, pilaſ- 
© ters, cornice, freeze, architrave. When 
he talks of 2 bodies, you meet 
with *© ecliptic, and eccentric, the tre- 
© pidation, ſtars dropping from the 
zenith, rays culminating from the 
© equator;* to which might be added 
many inſtances of the like kind in ſeve- 
ral other arts and ſcienees. 

I ſhall in my next papers give an ac - 
cqunt of the many particular beauties in 
Milton, which would have been too 
long to inſert under thoſe general heads 

J have already treated of, and with 
which I intend to conclude this piece of 
ceonving <5 +75 77 ED | 

FE: ; * a . . 3 8 \ 
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| 1 
Strike home, Sir, then, and ſpare not) " 
or all our maiden hopes, our gilded , | 
hopes of nuptial felicity, ney, ”, 'S$ 
are vaniſhed, and you yourſelf,” as well 
as Mr. Courtly, will, by ſmoothing 
over immodeſt practices with the glo 
of ſoft and harmleſs names, for ever 
forfeit our eſteem. Nor think that "8 
am herein more ſevere than need be; if 2 
I have not reaſon more than _ 1 
do you and the world judge from this | 


. enſuing account, which, I think, will 
prove the evil to be univerſal. 


Vou mult know then, that ſince your 


came out I have had a tender of re- 
ſpects from no leſs than five perſons, of 
tolerable figure too as times go: but 
the misfortune is, that four of the five 
are profeſſed followers of the mode, 
They would face me down, that all wo- 
good Tenſe ever were, and ever 
| lock; and 
always did, and will give and take what 
they profanely term conjugal liberty of 
conlbientse.s (2 1965. pon Pet LEED 
Phe two firfſt'of them, a captain and 
a merchant, to ſtrengthen their argu- 
i | 40 2 ment, 


e 


* 


ment, ter a eouf 
of ladies of quality and wit, that Venus 
was always kind to Mars; and what 


ſity, can deny a man of bravery any 
ding? and how pitiful a trader that, 
whom no woman but his own wife will 
have correſpondence and dealings with ? 
Thus theſe ;- whilſt the third, the coun- 
try ſquire, confeſſed, that indeed he was 
ſurpriſed into good - breeding, and en- 
tered into the knowledge of the world 
vnawares; that dining the other day at 


a gentleman's houſe, the perſon who 


entertained was obliged to leave him 
with his wife and nieces; where they 


ſpoke with ſo much contempt of an ah- 


lent gentleman fur being ſo flow at a 
hint, that he reſolved never to be drowſy, 


unmannerly, or ſtupid for the future at 


a friend's houſe; and on a hunting 
morning, not to purſue the game either 
with the huſband abroad, or with the 
wife at home. bf 


The next that came was a tradeſman, 


no leſs full of the nge than the former; 
for he had the gallantry to tell me, that 
at a late junket which he was invited to, 
the motion being made, and the queſ- 


pretend to repeat after a couple 


# 
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take off the other that lay on hand; bue 


that on his ſucceſs in the ſpiritual, he 
again renounced the carnal. | 
foul, that has the leaſt ſpark of genero- 


put this cloſely to him, and taxed 
him with diſingenuity. He, to clear 


"himſelf, made the fubſequent defence, 


and that in the moſt ſolemn manner _ 


fble, That he was applied to, and in- 
ſtigated to accept of a benefice : that a 
conditional offer thereof was indeed 


'made him at firſt, but with diſdain: by 


him rejected: that when nothing, as 
they eaſily perceived, of this nature, 
could mY 


him to their purpoſe, aſ- 
ſurance of his being entirely unengaged 
beforehand, and ſafe from all their after - 


expectations, (the only ſtratagem left to 


draw him in) was given him: that pur- 


ſuant to this the donation itſelf was 
without delay, before ſeveral reputable 


witneſſes, tendered to him gratis, with 
the open profeſſion of not the leaſt re- 
ſerve, or moſt minute condition; but 
that yet immediately after induction, 
his inſidious introducer, (or her crafty 
procurer, which you will) induſtriouſſy 
ſpread the report which had reached my 
ears, not only in the neighbourhood of 


that ſaid church, but in London, in the 


tion being put, it was by maid, wife 


and widow, reſolved, nemine contradi- 
cente, that a ypung ſprightly journey- 
man is abſolutely neceſſary. in their way 
of buſineſs: to which they had the aſſent 
and concurrence of their huſbands pre- 
ſent. 1 dropped him a courteſy, and 
gave him to underſtand that was his au- 
dience of leave. | 


I am reckoned pretty, and have en 


very many advances beſides theſe; but 
have been very averſe to hear any of 
them, from my obſervation on theſe 


above-mentioned, until I hoped ſome 


good from the character of my preſent 
admirer, a clergyman. But I find eyen 
amongſt them there are indirect prad ices 
in relation to love, and our ney 
preſent a little in ſuſpence, until ſome 
eircumſtanges are cleared. There is a 
charge againſt him among the women, 
and the gaſe is this: it is alledged, that 
a certain endowed female would have 
ap>ropriated herſelf to, and gonſolulated 
herſelf with a church, which my divine 
now enjoys; (or, which is rhe fame 
thing, did proſtitute herſelf to her friend's 


doing this for her:) that my eccleſiaſtic, 
to obtain ine one, did engage himſelf to 
rode ne 2 . 1 75 KC 4 


univerſity,” in mine and his own coun- 
try, and wherever elſe it might pro- 
bably obviate his application to any 


other woman, and ſo confine him to this 


is at 


4 


vice, or the 


both his innocenceand 


alone; and in a word, that as he never 
did make any previous offer of his ſer- 
Teak ſtep to her affection; 

fo on his diſcoyery of theſe deſigns thus 
laid to trick him, he could not but af- 
terwards, in juſtice to himſelf, vindicate 
freedom by keep- 
ing his proper diſtance... _- 
| 1 is his apology, and I think I 
ſhall be ſatisfied with it. But I cannot 
conclude my tedious epiſtle without re- 
gommending to you not only to reſume 
your former chabifomcis, but to add to 
your criminals the ſimoniacal ladies, 
2 ſeduce tho ſacred order into the dif- 
culty of either breaking a mercenary 
troth made to them whom they ought 
not to deceive, or by breaking or keep- 
ing it offending againſt him whom they 
cannot deceive. . Your aſſiſtance and 
j of this ſort e of great 
benefit, and your ſpeedy thoughts on 
this ſubje would be very ſraſonable to, 
Sir, your moſt obedient ſervant, 
1 Cuas nrx LOYEWORTH. 
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MALO VENUSINAM, QUAM TE, CORNELIA, MATER 
5 GRACCHORUM, SI CUM MAGNIS VIRTUTIBUS AFFERS 7 4 
GRANDE S8UPERCILIUM, ET NUMERAS IN DOTE TRIUMPHOS. = 


TOLLE-TUUM, PRECOR, ANNIBALEM, VICTUMQUE SYPHACEM | 


i 


„ IN CASTRIS; ET CUM TOTA CAR THAGINE MIG 4. 


Juv. SAT. vie VER 166. 


. SOME COUNTRY-GIRL, SCARCE TO'A CURTSY BRED, 


1 0 e's  @< wwM8 


WOULD I MUCH RATHER THAN CORNELIA WED, #*3 
IF SUPERCILIOUS, HAUGKTY, PROUD, AND VAIN) bz 
SHE BROUGHT HER FATHER'S TRIUMPHS IN HER TRAIN. : 
AWAY WITH ALL YOUR CARTHAGINIAN 8TATE3 2 
IT VANQUISH'D HANNIBAL WITHOUT DOORS WAIT, y 
oO BURLY AND oO BIG: TO PASS MY-NARROW GATE. | 
i TT 2 „5 | DzxYDEN.. 9 
T is obſerved, that a man improves by ſea and land, which in a few years 
more by reading the ſtory of a per- raiſed me a very conſiderable fortune. 
ſon eminent for prudence and virtue, For theſe 7 good ſervices I was knight 
than by the fineſt rules and precepts of ed in the thirty-fifth year of my age, 
morality: In the ſame manner a repre- and lived with great dignity among my 
ſentation of thoſe calamities and miſ- city neighbours by the name of Sir John 
fortunes which a weak man ſuffers Anvil. Being in my temper very am- 
from wrong meaſures, and ill-concerted bitious, I was now bent upon makinga 
ſchemes of life, is apt to make a deeper family, and accordingly reſolved that 
impreſſion upon our minds, than the my deſcendants ſhould have a dan ef 
viſeſt maxims and inſtructions that can good blood in their veins. In order to 
be given us, for ayoiding the like follies this I made love to the Lady Mary 
and indiſcretions in our own private con- Oddly, an indigent young woman of 
duct. It is for this reaſon that I lay quality. To cut ſhort the marriage- 
before my reader the following letter, treaty, I threw her a carte blanche, as 


and leave-it with him to make his own 
uſe of jt, without adding any reflec- 


tions of my gyn upon the ſubject 


« Matter, 


MR SPECTATOR). 


11 ſent you by Joſiah Fribble, Eſq, 
with, your. ſubſequent. diſcourſe upon 
pin: money, I do preſume to trouble you 
with, an account of my own caſe, which 
I look upon to be no leſs deployable than 
that of Squire Fribble, I am a perſon 
of no extraction, having be wp the 
world with a ſmall parcel of ruſty iron, 
and was for ſome years commonly known 
by the name of Jack Anyil. I have 
naturally a very happy genius for get- 
ting money, inſomuch that by the age 
of five and twenty I had ſcraped toge - 
ther four thouſand two hundred pounds, 
five ſhillings, and a_few odd pence. I 
then lawriched out into. conſiderable bu- 
fineſ, and became. a bold trader both 


+ 


| PAVING ; carefully peruſed 4 Etter 


our news- papers call it, deſiring her ti 
write upon it her own terms. She was 
very conciſe in her demands, inſiſting 
only that the diſpoſal of my fortune and 


. the regulation of my family ſhould be 
entirely in her hands. Her father and 


brothers appeared exceedingly averſe to 
this match, and would not ſee me for 
ſome time; but at preſent are ſo well re- 
conciled, that they dine with me almoſt 
every day, and have borrowed conſider- 


able ſums of me; which m oy ny 


very often twits me with, w 
would ſhew me how kind her relations 
are to me. She had no portion, as 1 
told you before; but what ſhe wanted 
in fortune, ſhe makes up in ſpirit. She 
at firſt changed my name to Sir John 
Envil, and at preſent writes herſelf 
Enville. I have had ſome children by 
her, whom ſhe has chriſtened with the 
firnames of her family, in order, as the 
tells me, to wear out the homelineſs of 
their parentage by the father's fide, Our 
e he Or RI TONS + 
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of very careful fervants, who had been 
long with me, and introduced in their 


ſtead a couple of black · a- moors, and 
three or four genteel fellows in 
laced liveries, beſides' her French-wo- 
man, who is perpetually making à n6iſe 
. inthe hiduſe in à language which no- 
body underſtands, except my Lady 
Mary. 


: 
- * *. 


every room of my houſe, having lazed 
ry , S | ſlcited up by his mother, that if he 


all my chimney- pieces with looking- 


ſſes, and planted every corner with 


uch heaps of china; that Fam obliged. 

to move about my own houſe with the 

ateſt caution and circumſpection, for 

— of hurting ſome of our brittle fur- 
niture. She makes an illumination once 

' 2 week with wax-candles ip one of the 
largeſt rooms, in order, as ſhe phraſes it, 

to fee company. At which time ſhe 
always deſires me to be abroad, or to 

\ - confine myſelf to the cock - loft, that I 
. 

ps rants of quality. Her footmeb, as I 

do not much care for aſking them queſ- 
tions; whe I do, they a oct me wit 

z ſaucy frown, and ſay that every thing 

which I find. fault with, was done by 
my Lady Mary's order. She tells me 
at ſhe intends they ſhall wear ſwords 

Wich their next liveries, having lately 

obſerved the footmen of two or three 

perſons of quality hanging behind the 
coach with 16 by their ſides. As 


8 Hon as the firſt honey-moon' was over, 


W TI repreſented to her the unreaſonableneſs 
EE 
made in my family; but ſhe told me I 
was no longer to conſider myſelf as Sir 
F as her huſband ; and 
Wl Added witha frown, that I did not ſeem 
do know who ſhe was, I was ſurpriſed 
P be treated thus, after ſuch famuliari- 
5 dies as had paſſed between us. But ſhe has 
| Aace given me to know, that whatever 
reedoms ſhe may ſometimes indulge me 


— 4 


in, ſhe expects in general to be treated 


„ with the reſpect that is due to her birth 
and quality. Our children have been 


„** * 


many accounts of their mother's family, 


men and women it has produced. Their 


mother tells them, 


: 
1 
| 
1 , 
| 

\ 


uncle was at tlie 


She next ſet herſelf to reform 


near to difinherit him. 
ſword upon me before he was nine years 


told vou before, are ſuch beaux, that I 


innovations which ſhe 


„ a 4 * SS +> © 0 «4,9 * 
trained, up from their infancy with fo 


that they know the {tories of all the great 
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eldeſt fon is the honourabld Oddly En- 
ville, Eſq. and our eldeſt daughter Har- 


riot Enville. Upon her firſt coming 
into my family; Ae Unt b i 


# 


commanded in ſuch a ſea-engagement 
that their great grandfather had a horſe 
ſhot under him at Edge Hill, that their 
of Buda, and 
that her mother danced in a ball at court 


with the Duke of Monmouth; with 


abundance of fiddle-faddle of the ſame 
nature. I was the other day a little out 
of countenance at a queſtion of my little 
daughter Harriot, who aſked” me with a 
great deal of innocence, why I never 
told them of the generals and admirals 


that had been in my family. As for 


7 eldeſt fon Oddly, he has been ſo 


does not mend. his manners I ſhall go 
drew his 


old, and told me that he expected to be 
uſed like a gentleman; upon my offer- 
ing to correct him foe his inſoknce, my 
2988 ſtept in between us, and told 
me, that I ought to conſider , there was 
ſome differences between his mother and 
mine. She. is perpetually finding out 
the features of her own relations in every 
one of my children, though by the way 
T have à little chub-faced boy as like 
me as He can Rare; if I durſt fy (6; but 
what moſt angers me, when ſhe-ſees me 


4 


playing with any of them upon my knee, 


me has begged me more than once to 


converſe” with the children as little as 


-poſſible, that they may not learn any of | 


my aukward tricks. 185 
You miſt farther: know, ſince Iam 


| gy heart to you, that ſhe thinks 


herſelf my fuperior in ſenſe, as much as 
ſhe is in quality, and therefore treats 
me like a plain well-meaning man, who 
does not know the world, She diftates 
to me in my own buſineſs, ſets: me right 
in pdint of trade, and if I diſagree with 
her about any of my ſhips at ſea; won- 
ders that I will diſpute with her, when 
I know very well that her great grand. 
atk was a flag- officer. 
To compleit my ſufferings,” ſhe has 
teazed me for this quarter of a year laſt 
paſt, to remove into one of the ſquares 
at the other end of the town, promifing 
for my encouragement, that I ſhall have 
as good à cock: loft as any gentleman in 
the ſquare; to which the honourable - 
Oddly Enville, Eſq. always adds, like 


a jackanipzs as he is, that he hopes it 


will be as near the court as poſſible. 


In ſhort, Mr. Speftator, I am ſa 


that fuck an cle - tnuch out of my natorat element, ht 


they would 


; 


to recover my old way of life I would 
be content to begin the world again, and, 


be plain Jack Anvil; but alas! I am in 


for life, and am bound to ſubſeribe iny- 


n 
ſelf, with great ſortow'sf heart; ybur 
. ee 
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Vuxx you talk of the fubjett 
Vo love, and the relations ariſ-, 


ing from it, 'methinks you ſhould take 


care to leave no fault upobſeryed which 


concerns the ſtate of marriage. The. 


reat vexation that T have obſerved in 


it, is, that the wedded couple feem to 


want opportunities of being oftenenough 
alone together, and are forced to quarrel 
and be fond before company, Mr. Hot- 


* and his lady, in a room full of 


their friends, are ever ſaying ſomething 


ſo ſmart to each other, and chat but juſt 


1 


within rules, that the whole c 


f . a 
ſtand in the utmoſt anxiety and Lincs 2 


for fear of their falling into extremities 


- which they could not be preſent at. On 


retty ſpouſe, wherever they come, are 


ing at ſuch a rate, as they think 
muſt do our hearts good to behold them. 


— Cannot ypu poſſibly propg] 4 mean bes 


tween being waſps and doves in publict 
I ſhould think. if you adviſed to hate or 


love l it would be better: for if 


be ſo diſcreet as to hate from 


the very bottom of their hearts, their 


_ . averſion would be too ſtrong. for little 


4 


gibes every moment; and if they loved 


with that calm and noble value which 


dwells in the heart, with a warmth like 


chat of life · blood, they would not be ſo 


impatient of their paſſion as to fall into 
obſervable fondneſs. This method, in 
each caſe, would fave appearances; but 


as thoſe who offend on the fond fide are 
by much the fewer, I would have you 


begin with them, and go on to take no- 


tice of a moſt impertinent licence mar- 


ried women take, not only to be very 
loving to their ſpouſes. in public, but 
alſo make nauſeous alluſions to private 


* 
5 


Hon. Er. VIII. LIE. . va. © 
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res 3 8 
ut to obviate the greateſt extremity 
ere thay call gi 5 
able poorer hearty neighbours, andthe 
pureſt -gqodeft- company in 


Here I think I have laid before you am 


* 


will thew theſe people that at 


are not witty: in which yau will ſave 


Euvrt Ex; Kat. 


good bodies, nat- 


are the great offenders in this kind. 


from many a bluſh-a daily fuſferer, 


who is very much your moſt humble 
ſervant, 457, 5 5. 
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you and your correſpondents are "oy 2 


ſeyere on a ſort of men, whom you call 
male coquettes; but without any other 
reafon, in oy Lars than that 

ſhallow compliment to the 
ginary faults, that the women may not 
eem to be the more faulty ſex; though 
at the ſame time you ſuppoſe there are 
ſome ſo weak as to be impoſed upon by 


fine things and falſe addreſſes. I can- 


not perſuade myſelf that your deſign fs 
to debar the ſexes the benefit of each 
other's converſation, within the rules of 
honour; nor will yon, I dare fay, re- 


of paying a y 
fair- ex, by accuſing ſome men of ima- 


commend to them, or encourage the 


common tea-table talk, much leſs that 


* 


of politits and matters of ſtate: and if 


— 


Diele und forbidden fubjets of diſcourſe,, 
chen, as long as there * mw women M. 8PRECETATOR, ee e 

In the world who take a p ea ure in hear- 08 44 fy 7 $A SE 7 2 EY 7 EY 15 9 „ 
ee praiſed, and can bear the 1 Was laſt night to viſit a lady whom | 
fi 


them mol 


prevent all impoſitions on the ſimplicity 


bons for itz and'T will leave it to you to | 


re got out of the hands of their parents 
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t of a man proftrate at their feet, ſo I much eſteem, and always took. for 


long I ſhall make no wonder that there my friend; but met with ſo very diffe- 


are thoſe of the other ſex who will pay rent a reception from what. I expected, 
eber dent hom:Naticne, that 1 cannot heh d to 
ou on this occaſion, In the room o 


| le ſuch fools | 
We ſhould have few people ſuch foo t civility and familiarity. I.uſed to be 


as to practiſe flattery, if all were ſo-wiſe  * 


” 2s to-deſpiſe it. I. do not deny but you treated wit by her, an affected ſtrange- 


would do a meritorious act, if you could neſs in her looks, and coldneſs in her 
behaviour, plainly told me I was not 
of young women; but 1 muſt confeſs I 1 the welcome which the regard and 
do not appreliend you have laid the fault tenderneſs ſhe has often expreſſed for 
on the proper perſon, and if I trouble me 5 ve me reaſon to flatter myſelf to 
r oughts upon it, Tp o. think | 
miſe myſelf your pardon. © Such of the Sreat fault, and I aſſure you à ver 
er as are” raw and innocent, and moſt common one; therefore I hope you will 


_ expoſed to theſe attacks, have, or their think it a fit ſubject for ſome part of a 


ts are much to blame if they have Spectator. Be pleaſed to acquaint us 


not, one to adviſe and guard them, and how we mult behave ourſelves towards 


are obliged themſelves to take care of this yaletudinary friendſhip, ſubje& to 


tem; but if theſe, who ovght to hinder” ſo many heats and colds, and you will 
BS men from all opportunities of this fort oblige, Sir, your humble ſervant, . 
of converſation, inſtead of that encou- _ | 58 bs tw 

rage and promote it, the ſuſpicion is 


x 


y juſt thatthere are ſome private rea- - 1 


determine on which ſide a part is then J Cannot forbear acknowledging the 
acted. Some women there are who are * delight your late Spectators on Sa- 
arrived at years of diſcretion, I mean turdays have given me; for they are writ 
in the honeſt ſpirit of criticiſm, and call - 
and governors, and are ſet up for them- ed to my mind the following four lines 
ſelves, who yet are liable to theſe at- I had read long fince in a prologue to a 


- - tempts; but if theſe are prevailed upon, play called Julius Cæſar, which has de- 


you muſt excuſe me if I lay the fault ſerved a better fate. The verſes are ad- 

them, that their wiſdom is not / dreſſed to the little critics. ES: 
grown with their years. My client, Mi.. 
Strephon, whom you ſummoned to de- Shew your ſmall talent, and let that fulfice 


Jare himſelf, gives you thanks however _ 93 | 
for your warning, and begs the favour 
- enly to enlarge his time for a week, or 


But grow not vain upon it, I adviſe ye, . 
For every fop can find out faults in plays: 
to the laſt day of the term, and then he 
will appear gratis, and pray no day over. 
* its K | 'our's, 88 
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I was, Sir, this is certainly a 


MIRA A. 


You'll ne er arrive at knowing when to praiſe. 
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W with any littleaccompliftments, age to his miſtreſs, who it ſeems was a 
either of body or mind, which” have lady of Canidia's humour; and ob 
once made us remarkable in the world, I d 


that we endeavour to perſuade vurſelyes Will's taſte, I this letter ſo well, 
it is not in the power of time to rob us that'T took a copy of it, with which L 


of them. We are eternally purſuing - ſhall here preſent my reader, 
the ſame methods which firſt procured © 
us the applauſes of mankind It is from To oaor. . 
- this nation that an author-wnites o n,, 8 
though he is come” to dotage; without Aba, “N 3 
ever conſidering that his memory is im- SINE my waking thoughts have 
pairedy and that he hath loſt that life, > never been able to influence you in 
and thoſe ſpirits, which formerly raiſed . my, favour, I am reſolved to try wh 55 
his fancy, and fired his imagination. ther my dreams can make any impraſ⸗ 
The ſame folly hinders a man from ſion on you. To this end I ſhall give 
which 
ni 


ſubmitting his behaviour to his age, and you an account of a very odd one 
makes Clodius, who was a celebrated my fancy preſented. to me laſt night, 
dancer at five and twenty, ſtill love to within a few hours after I left you. 
| hobble in a minuet, though he is paſt Methought I was unaccountably con- 
threeſcore. It is this, in a word, which veyed into the moſt delicious place mine 
fills the town with elderly fops, and ſfu- eyes ever beheld: it was a large valley 
perannuated coquettes. divided by a river of the pureſt water 1 
; Canidia, a lady of this latter ſpecies, had ever feen. The ground on each fide . 
| paſſed by me yeſterday in her coach. of it roſe by an eaſy aſcent, and was co- 
Canidia was an haughty beauty of the vered with flowers of an infinite variety, 
laſt age, and was followed by crowds which as they were reflected in the water 
of adorers, whoſe paſſions only pleaſed doubled the beanties of the place, or ri- 
—_— her, as they gave — opportunities of ther formed an imaginary ſcene more 
playing the tyrant, She then contra&- beautiful than the real. On each fide 
ed that awful caft of the eye and for- of the river was a range of lofty trees, 
bidding frown, which ſhe has not yet whoſe boughs were loaded with almoſt 
laid afide, and has ſtill all the inſolence as many birds as leaves. Every tree 
of beauty without it's charms. If the was full of harmony. 
now attracts the eyes of any beholders, I had not ” far in this pleaſant 
it ia only by being remarkably ridicu- valley, when I perceived that it was ter- 
lous; even her own ſex laugh at her af- mi 
fectation; and the men, who always en- The ſtructure was ancient, and ar. 
Joy an ill- natured pleaſure in ſeeing an On the top of it was figured the god 8a - 
imperious beauty humbled and negle&-. turn, in the ſame ſhape and dreſs that 
ed, regard her with the ſame ſatisfaftion' the ports uſually repreſent Time. 
that .a free nation ſees a tyrant in djf- _ As I was advancing to ſatisfy my cu- 
grace,» © due by a nearer view, I was. ſtopped 
Will Honeycomb, who, is a great ad- by 49 objett 


mirer of the gallantries Th King Charles I had before diſcovered in the whole 
tle Second's Teign, lately communjcat- place, I fancy, PR you will eaſily 


4 


E are generally ſo much pleaſed ed to the à letter written by 4 wit of that - 


0/16 always approve of my friend 
Th | 


nated by a moſt magnificent temple. 


far more beautiful than any 
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s that this * be any thin of win which 1 had 1 not before 
* er your; in a0 hardly be 4 fo you 0 en notice . flew off. Gee _ 


extended flowers.b : hol | 
e e rf rus ve rt ping: pes halding he Fon fn 
were thrown in a — — poſture, al- —— as beautiful as ever. The 


_ omar the eee, Your: or Yi 
were c z but if your ſleep deprived. 
me of the ſatisfaction of ſeeing them, it 
left me at leiſure to contemplate ſeveral: wv 
charms, why l when | 


_ the we in your eyes at 15 
ur- 


r 


ning 7 
25 pon 1 nearer e 8 
circled with a kind of 175 ti 
. ſpread * over all 
other hel L torch in his d. 
I could obſerve, that all * as they 


came towards us, the om. of the. were f 
flowers appeared more Ii Med the trees 
irds 


po tn 25 7 


Hot out in bloſſoms, bo threw amazement 2 8 ; 50 t 25 phantor 
themſelves inte pairs, and ſerenaded us Io you in his arms. You may 
them as they paſſed: the whole face of 1 das e at the r you ſuſie n 


nature . with 25 a 8 is Lg F os A 
were no er arrive at the place where too full the dreadful 
you lay, when they ſeated themſelves on idea, PRs 
each ſide of you. Un theix approach, 1 me- ſcription. will it. I wos ſo ſtartled at 
_ thought I ſaw a ney bloom ariſe in your 40 1 that my flee N yl 
face, and new charms diffuſe themſelves 
over your who 755 erſon. You app | 
— than mortal Pu, to my great ſur- 
e, continued faſt aſleep, p- "though the 
N made ſeyeral gentle efforts 


N Pant, | rs 
dne, You ase 
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Read wht L give for the entertain- . e 
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ment of this day with a great deal E this paper has 3 Wn 
OED vi 4 N Ly | 


of pleaſure, and publiſh it juſt as it 

came to my hands, THhall be very glad. writings, I hall 

., to find there — EL . at for . F 
| N 1 e e . 
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oftrioufly ob feureck the whole 
eh eg 8 one or” two eirduinſtantes 


"that che perſom i ie oj 


5 char Thee writer 6 9 pe 
e leaſt fufpetted; an 
rats, I chooſe . os E -F 
e 


| eg yo * onthe — fe,” on 
ay be = — 


1 7 2 Wes 


TR is nothin which ; 
leafing's of — frog na- 
contemplation of wiſdom and 

benny: the latter is the peculiarportion” 
that ſex” which is dende een called 
but the hs eoncurrenes of both 

—  theſ&excellencies in the fame perſen, is 
"& character too celeſtial to be dentiy 
met witt Beauty i is an over-v 
ſelf. ſuffieient * mg careleſs of providing 
itſelf any ubſtantial ornaments; 
nay; ſo Tithe does it conſult it's om in- 
tereſts, that it too often defeats itfelf 


by betraying that innocence whith ren- 


s it lovely and defirable. As there- 

for e Virtue makes a beautiful woman 

more beautiful, fo beauty makes 

8 woman really't more ee yt 
Whilſt 1 N conſidering theſe two 

1 eee united in one per wn,” 

F the rags help repreſenting * to wy 1 mind 

f Enülia. 


es ever + batted the pre- life which has given her an 


la, without feeling in his breaſt at once 
the glow of love and the tenderneſs of 
virtuous | friendſhip? The unſtudied 
graces of her behaviour, and the pleat 
ing accents of her tongue, inſenſibly 
draw you on to with' for a neater en- 
Joyment of them; but even her miles 
| — in e He reproof to the ĩim- 
| of licentious love. Thus, tho 
the attractiyes of her beauty play alme 
irreſiſtibhy upon you and 2 — ror oil 
you immediately ſtand corre&ed not 
the' ſeverity but che decency of her vir- 


That wetneſs and 5 
Ann b is ſo viſible in her ace, natural 


diffuſes itſelf into every word and Scion 
_ man muſt be a favage, who.at the fight” 
of Emilia, is not more inclined" to ay” 
het good thari gratify himſelf. Her p 


3 — as it is thus ſtudiouſſy embelliſhi 


by nature, thus adorned with unpreme 


awd grew a dee 


of a'melanch 


bythe” Sa agg * 
on gs EY 
of 


tional piety,” thodeff 


— 


eee e in oth — pon 
oly complexion, m6 
2 formality of inſignificant ut 
obſervances, in others ſeyerity; it 
ers oftentation. In Emilia ir is 4 
85 founded in reaſon 
wk hops; ; it does not break forth” 
ur fits and ſallies of devo- 
Finke but is an uniform and c 
tenour of action: it is ſtrict without ſer 


verity; compa aſfionate erg ay 1mm 


wing it is the perfeRtion of that good 


which-proceeds — — 
. for effect of 3 m. 
By a generous athy in nature, 
we feel ver nde ae a 
any of our fellow creatures are afflicæ 
ol but infured| innocence and beauty 
in diſtreſs, is an object that carries in it 
ſomething i eres moving: it . 
ens the moſt manly heart with the ten 
_ dereſt ſenſations of love and convpal 
until at length it confeſſes its hum 
and flows out into tears 
Were I to relate that part of gelbe 


+ of exerting the heroiſm of Chriſtianity,” 
it would ks too ſad; too tender a 
ſtory: but when I conſider her alone in 
the midſt of her _—_ 3 —— b 
this e © iction 
e ook . of heaven and im 
mortality, and when I fee her in conver- 


ſation thoughitleſs and eaſy as if the wers 


- the moſt happy creature in the world, 1 
am tranſported with admiration. Sure- 
ly never Hi 1 fuch a philoſophic ſoul in- 


habit ſuch a beauteous form}: For beau: 
is often made à privilege againſt 


it and reflection: Tia at wiſe: 


it's i | 
_WaereT able 101 t Emilia's vir - - 

' tues in their prop Foe and their 

due proportions, or flattery might 


perhaps dohooghe:m to have drawn the 55 


rger than life; but as this is 


and enen - 


— — — — be 


dem and will not W | 


icture la 
2 „ e 


if 9 
1 
| 7 
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hope to have any intereſt in her: perſon, 
all that I can ſay of her is but impar- 
tial praiſe.extorted from me by the pre- 
vailing brightneſs of her virtues. _ 
rare a pattern of female excellence ought 


not be concealed, but ſhould be ſet out 


to the view and imitation of the world; 
for how amiable does virtue appear thus 
as it were made viſible to us in ſo fair 
3 „% one Hoc 526 

. Honoria's diſpoſition is of a very 
different turn; her thoughts are wholly 
bent upon conqueſtand arbitrary;power.. 


That ſhe has ſome wit and beauty no, 
body denies, and therefore has the 


eſteem of all her acquaintance as a 
woman of an agreeable perſon and con- 
verſation; but, whatever her huſband 


may think of it, that is not ſufficient for; 


Honoria; ſhe waves that title to reſpect 
as à mean acquiſition, and demands 
yeneration in the right of an idol; for, 
this reaſon her natural deſire of life is 
continually checked with an inconſiſtent. 
fear of wrinkles and old age... 
Emilia cannot be ſuppoſed ignorant 
of her perſonal charms, though ſhe- 


ſeems to be ſoz but the will not hold 
her happineſs upon ſo precarious a 


tenure, | whilſt her mind is adorned ; 
with beauties of a more exalted and 


laſting nature. When in the full bloom 


of youth and beauty we ſaw her ſur- 
rounded with a crowd of adorers, 
ſhe took no pleaſure in ſlaughter and 


deſtruction, gave no falſe deluding 


hopes which might increaſe the tor- 
ments of her diſappointed lovers; but 
having for ſome time given to the de- 


cency of a virgin coyneſs, and examined 


the merit gf their ſeveral pretenſions, ſne 


decent freedoms and good - humour, or: 


378. Tur SPECTATOR. 
2 charafter, and as I cannot, will not « 


rather, that it cannot ſubſiſt without 
them. Her good ſenſe readily inſtructed 


her, that a ſilent example, and an. eaſy 
So, unrepined behaviour, will always be 


more , perſuaſive than the ſeverity of 
lectures and admonitions; and that 
there is ſo. much pride interwoven in- 
to the-make of human nature, that an 
obſtinate man muſt only take the hint 


om another, and then be left to adviſe 


and corre& himſelf. - Thus by an art- 
ful train of management and unſeen 
perſuaſions, having at firſt brought him 


not to diſlike, and at length to be 


pleaſed with that which otherwiſe he 
would not have bore to hear of, ſhe 
then knew how to preſs and ſecure this 
advantage, by approving it as his 
thought, and ſeconding it as his pro- 
poſal. By this means ſhe has gained 
ap intereſt in ſome of his leading paſ- 
ſions, and made them acceſſary to his 
oo 
There is another particular of Emilia's 


conduct which I cannot forbear men- 
tioningꝭ to ſome perhaps it may at firſt 
ſight appear but a trifling inconſiderable 


circumſtance; but, for my part, I think 
it highly worthy of obſervation, and to 
be recommended to the conſideration of 
the fair-ſex. I have often thought 
wrapping gowns and dirty linen, with 
all that huddled ceconomy of dreſs 
which paſſes under the general name of 
a mob, the bane of conjugal love, and 
one of the readieſt means imaginable 


to alienate the affection of an huſband, 
eſpecially a fond one. I have heard 


ſome ladies, who have been ſurpriſed 
by company in ſuch a diſhabille, apolo- 
gize for it after this manner; Truly I 
am aſhamed to be caught in this pickle; 


at length gratified her own, by reſigning 6 

; herſelf to the ardent paſſion of Bromius. but my huſband and I were fitting all 
; Bromius was then maſter of many good © alone by ourſelves, and I did not ex- 
gꝗvalities and a moderate fortune, which * pe to ſee ſuch good company,'— 

was ſoon after unexpeRtedly increaſed This by the way is a fine compliment 
i to a plentiful eſtate. This for a good to the good man, which it is ten to one 
5 vrhile proved his misfortune, as it fur- but he returns in dogged anſwers and 
'Y 
| 


niſned his unexperienced age with the a churliſh behaviour, without knowing 

95 opportunities of evil company and a what it is that puts him out of humour. 
; ſenſual life. He might have longer Emilia's obſervation teaches her, that F 
| wandered in the labyrinths of vice and as little inadvertencies and neglects caſt | 

| folly, had not Eminia's prudent conduct a blemiſh upon a great character; ſo the 
7 won him 9yer to the government of his negle& of apparel, even among the · 0 
= reaſon, Her ingenuity has heen con- moſt intimate friends, does inſenſibly : 
7 ſtantly layed in humanizing his lefſen their regards to each other, bx 1 
_- © paſſions 1 refining his pleaſures, creating @ familiarity too low and con- t 
. She has thewed him by her own ex- *temptible, She underſtands. the im- n 
* ample, that virtue is conſiſtent with poftange of thole things which the Sly þ 


» 


Tur SPECTATOR.” . of © 


rality account trĩfles; and conſiders every 
thing as a matter of conſequence, that 
has the leaft tendency towards a 
or abating the affection of her huſ- 
band; him ſlie eſteems as eee a6) bn 
employ her ingenuity in pleafing, be- 
__ he is to be pleaſed for life. 535 
By the help of theſe, and a thouſand 
other nameleſs arts, which it is eaſier 
for her to practiſe than for another to 
expreſs, by the obſtinacy of her good - 
neſs and unprovoked ſubmiſſion, in ſpite 
of all her afflietions and ill uſage, Bro- 


* 


mius is become a man of ſenſe and à 
kind huſband, and Emilia a happy wife. 
Ve guardian angels, to whoſe care 
Heaven has entruſted it's dear Emilia, 
guide her ſtill forward in the paths of 
virtue, defend her from the inſolence 
and wrongs of this undiſcerning world; 


at length, when we muſt no more con- 


verſe with ſuch purity on earth, lead her 
gently hence innocent and unreprovable 
to a better place, where by an eaſy tran- 
ſition from what ſhe now is, ſhe may 
ſhine forth an angel of light. | 


„ 
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sou, CHOOSE THE CLEAREST LIGHT, 
AND BOLDLY CHALLENGE THE MOST PIERCING EYE. 


Have ſeen, in the works of a modern 
philoſopher, a map of the ſpots in 

the ſun, My laſt paper of the - faults 
and blemiſhes in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
may be conſidered as a piece of the ſame 
nature. To purſue the alluſion: as it 
is obſerved, that among the bright parts 
of the luminous body above-mentioned, 
there are ſome which glow more intenſe- 
ly, and dart a ſtronger light than others, 


ſs, notwithſtanding 1 have already ſhewn * 
Milton's poem to. be very beautiful in 


general, I ſhall now proceed to take 
notice of ſuch beauties as appear to me 
more exquiſite than the rel Milton 
has propoſed the ſubject of his poem in 
the following verſs. 


Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loſs of Eden, *till one greater man 

| Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful ſeat, . 
Sing heav'nly muſe! | 


es 
"Theſe lines are perhaps as plain, ſim- 
Ple, and unadorned, as any of the whole 
m, in which particular the author 
as conformed himſelf to the example 
of Homer and the precept of Horace. 
His invocation to a work which turns 
in a great meaſure ypon the creation of 
the world, is very properly made to the 
muſe who inſpired Moſes in thoſe books 
| from whence our author drew his ſub- 


RoscoM Mom. 


jedct, and to the Holy Spirit, who 72 


therein repreſented as operating after a 


particular manner in the firſt production 


of nature. This whole exordium riſes 


very happily into noble language and 


ſentiment, as I think the tranſition to 
the fable is exquiſitely beautiful and na- 
ma; 

- The nine days aſtoniſhment, in which 


the angels lay entranced after their dread- 
ful overthrow and fall from heaven, be- 
fore they could recover either the uſe of 
thought or ſpeech, is a noble circum- 


ſtance, and very finely imagined. The 
diviſion of hell into ſeas of fire, and 


into firm ground impregnated with the 
ſame furious element, with that parti- 
cular circumſtance of the excluſion of 


yoo from thoſe infernal regions, are 
inſtan 


ces of the ſame great and fruitful 


invention. 


The thoughts in the firſt ſpeech and 


deſcription of Satan, who is one of the 
principal actors in this poem, are won- 


derfully proper to give us a full idea of 
him. His pride, envy and revenge, 


obſtinacy, deſpair and impeniterice, are 
all of them very artfully interwoven. 
In ſhort, his firft ſpeech is a cemplica- 


tion of all thoſe paſhans which diſcover _ 


themſelves ſeparately in ſeveral other of 


his ſpeeches in the poem. The whole. 


part of this great enemy of mankind is 
filled with ſuch incidents as are very apt 
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to raiſe and terrify the reader's imagi- 
nation. Of this nature; in the book 


nov before us, is his being the firſt that 


— 


That ſparkling blaz d, his other parts befic 


awakens out of the general trance, with 
his poſture on the burning lake, his riſ- 
ing from it, and the deſcription of his 
ſhield and ſpear. „ 
Thus Satan talking to his neareſt mate, 
Wich head up- lift above the wave, and 155 

ide 


Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood 2 
Forthwith upright he rears from off: the pool 


His mighty ſtature; on each hand the flames 


Driv'n backward flope their pointing ſpires, 
and roll'd 3 75 

In billows, leave i' th* midſt a horrid vale. 

Then with expanded wings he ſteers his flight 


Aloft incumbent on the duſky air 


- Atev'ning, from the top of Feſole, 


That felt unuſual weight - - | 

His pond'rous ſhield” * | 0 

Ethereal temper, maſſy, large and round, 

Bebind him caſt; the broad circumference 

Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon, whoſe 
orb | 


Through optic glaſs the Tuſcan artiſts view 


Or in Valdarno, to deſcry new lands, 


Rivers, or mountains, on her ſpotted globe. 
His ſpear, to equal which the talleſt pine 


Hen on Norwegian hills, to be the maſt 


- He walk' d with to ſupport uneaſy ſteps 


Of ſome great ammiral, were but a wand, 


Over the burning marle— 


To which we may add his call to he 


fallen angels that bay plunged and ſtu- 
r 0 


Pified in the ſea o 


Fe calbd o loud, that all the hollow deep 


Of hell reſounded. 


But there is no ſingle paſſage in the 
whole poem worked up to a greater ſub- 


limity, than that wherein his perſon is 


deſcribed in thoſe celebrated lines: 


"tle; above the reſt 4 


In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent 
Stood like a tower, &c. 


His ſentiments are every way anſwer- 


able to his character, and ſuitable to a 
created being of the moſt exalted and 
moſt depraved nature. Such. is that in 
which he takes poſleſſion of his place of 
torments. wg 


Hail horrors! hail 
Infernal world! and thou profoundeſt hell 


| Receive thy new poſſeſſor, one who brings 


A mind not to be chang'd by place or time, 


T.HB"SPEOTATON." 


ſurdity, and incapable of 


i 
— 


Here at leſ tete 
We ſhall be free; the Almighty bath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence: 
Here we may reign ſecure and in my choice 
To reigh is worth ambition, tho? in hell- 


Better 30 reign, in bell, than ſerve in heav'n, 


"Abd thedd inal which threies! 


' raged {pfrit utters in other places of the 


poem, the author has taken care to in- 
troduce none that is not big with ab- 
ocking a 
religious reader; his words, as the poet 
himſelf deſcribes them, bearing only a 
ſemblance of worth, not ſubſtance. He 


is likewiſe with great art deſcribed as 


owning his adverſary to be almighty, 


Whatever perverſe interpretation he puts 


on the Juſtice, mercy, and other attri- 
butes of the Supreme Being, he fre- 


quently confeſles his omnipotence, that 


being the perfection he was forced to 
allow him, and the only conſideration 
which could ſupport his pride under the 


' ſhame of his defeat. 


Nor muſt I here omit that bezutiful 


| circumſtanceof his burſting out in tears, 


upon his ſurvey of thoſe innumerable 
ſpirits whom he had involved in the 


ſiame guilt and ruin with himſelf. 


He now prepar a 
Tan whereat their double ranks they 
end 1 . 
From wing to wing, and half incloſe him 
round CFF 
With all his peers: attention held them mute. 
Thrice he aſſay' d, and thrice in ſpite of ſcorn 


Tears, ſuch as angels weep, burſt forth 


The catalogue of evil ſpirits has abun- 
dance of learning in it, and a vary agree- 


able turn of poetry, which riſes in a 


great meaſure from it's defcribing the 
places where they were worſhipped, by. 


thoſe beautiful marks of rivers ſo fre- 
quent among the ancient poets, The 


author had doubtleſs in this place Ho- 
mer's catalogue of ſhips, and Virgil's 
liſt of warriors, in his view. The cha- 
racters of Moloch and Belial prepare the 
reader's mind for their reſpective ſpeeches 
and behaviour in the ſecond and ſixth 
book. The account of Thammuz is 


finely romantie, and fuitable to what 


we read among the ancients of the wor- 


« ſhip which was paid to that idol. 
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hammus came next behind, 
Whoſe annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 
The Syrian damſels to lament, his fate 
In am'rous ditties all a ſommer's day, 
While ſmooth Adonis from his native rock. 
Ran purple to the ſea, ſuppos d with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded : the love tale 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat, 


Whoſe wanton paſſions in the ſacred porch 


Ezekiel ſaw, when by the viſion led 
His eye ſurvey'd the dark idolatries | 
Of alienated Judah 


The reader will pardon me if I inſert 
as a note on this beautiful paſſage, the 
account given us by the late ingenious 
Mr. Maundrell of this ancient piece of 


worſhip, and probably the firſt occaſion 
Worms. + 


uch a ſuperſtition. * We came to 
© 2 fair large river doubtleſs the an- 
cient river Adonis, fo famous for the 
idolatrous rites performed here in la- 


fortune to fee what may be ſuppoſed 
to be the occaſion of that opinion 
which Lucian relates concerning this 
river, viz. that this ſtream, at certain 
ſeaſons of the year, eſpecially about 
the feaſt of Adonis, is of a blood 
colour; which the eee er 
as proceeding from a kind o 

7 river for the death of 
Adonis, who was killed by a wild 
boar in the mountains, out of which 
this ſtream riſes. Something like this 
we ſaw actually come to paſs; for the 
water was ſtained to a ſurpriſing red- 
neſs; and, as we obſerved in travel - 
ling, had diſcoloured the ſea a great 
way into a reddiſh hue, occaſioned 
doubtleſs by a ſort of minium, or red 
earth, waſhed into the river by the 
violence of the rain, and not by any- 
ſtain from Adonis's blood. 

The paſſage in the catalogue, explain- 


ing the manner how ſpirits transform 


themſelves by contraction or enlarge- 
ment of their dimenſions, 1s introduced 
with great judgment, to make way for 
tveral ſurpriſing accidents in the ſequel 
of the poem. There follows one, at 


the very end of the firſt book, which is 


what the French critics call Marvellous, 
but at the ſame time probable by reaſon 
of. the paſſage laſt mentioned. As ſoon 
as the infernat palace is finiſhed, we are 
told the multitude and rabble of ſpirits 


immediately ſhrunk themſelves into a 
mall compaſs, that there might be room 


for ſuch a numberleſs aſſembly in this 


mentation of Adonis. We had the 


capacious hall. But it is the poe v 
finement upon this thought which I moſt 
admire, and which is indeed very noble 


in irfeſt. For hee tells us, kat Döotwith- 


ſtanding the vulgar, among the fallen 
ſpirits, contracted their forms, thoſe of _ 
the firſt rank and dignity ſtill preſerved - 


their natural dimenſions. 


Thus incorporeal ſpirits to ſmalleſt forms 
2 cheir ſhapes immenſe, and were at 
arge, bs 
Though without number, till amidft the hall 
Of that infernal court. But far within, 
And in their own dimenſions like themſelves, 
The great ſeraphic lords and cherubim,  , 
In cloſe receſs and ſecret conclave fat, _ 
A thouſand demi-gods on golden ſeats, 
Frequent and full. 


The character of Mammon, and the 
deſcription of the Pandemonium, are 
full of beauties. 

There are ſeveral other ſtrokes in the 
firſt book wonderfully poetical, and in- 
ſtances of that ſublime genius ſo peculiar 


to the author. Such is the deſcription - 


of Azazel's ftature, and the infernal 
ſtandard which he unfurls; as alſo of 
that ghaſtly light, by which the fiends 


appear to one another in their place of 


torments. 


The ſeat of deſolation, void of light, 
Save what theglimm'ringof thoſe livid flames 
Caſts pale and dreadful---—_—_— . 


The ſhout of the whole hoſt of fallen 


angels when drawn up in battle array 
he univerſal hoſt up fent 


A ſhout that tore hell's concave, and beyond 


Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 


The review, which the leader makes 
of his infernal army 


| He thro? the armed files 

Darts bis experienc'd eye, and ſoon traverſe 

The whole battal ion views, their order due, 

Their viſages and ſta ture as of gods, ö 

Their number laſt he ſums; and now his 
heart 5 | | 

Diſtends with pride, and hard'ning in his 
ſtrength 8 

rie. 


* 


The flaſh of light which appeared 
upon the drawing up of their ſwords 


He ſpake; and to confirm his words out flew | 


Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the 
thighs Fry | | 
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Of mighty Cherubim; the ſudden blaze 
Far round illumin'd hell.. 


The ſudden production of the Pandz- 
Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 5 
Roſe like an exhalation, with the ſound 
Of dulcet ſymphonies and voices ſweet. 


The artificial illuminations made in 
rom the arched roof | 
Pendent by ſubtle magic, many a row | 
Of ſtarry lamps and blazing creſcents, fed 

With Naphtha and Aſphaltus, yielded light 
As from a C | 


ORE | 


There are alſo ſeveral noble ſimiles 

and alluſions in the firſt book of Para- 
diſe Loſt: and here I muſt obſerve, that 
when Milton alludes either to things or 
ſons,” he never quits his ſimile until 

it riſes to ſome very great idea, which 
is often foreign to the occaſion that gave 
irth to it. The reſemblance does not, 
rhaps, laft above a line or two, but 
the poet runs on with the hint until he 
has raiſed out of it ſome glorious image 
or ſentiment, proper to enflame the 
mind of the reader, and to give it that 
ſublime kind of entertainment, which is 
ſuitable to the nature of an heroic poem. 
Fhoſe, who are acquainted with Ho- 
mer's and Virgil's way of writing, can- 
not but be pleaſed with this kind of 
ſtructure in Milton's ſimilitudes. I am 
the more particular on this head, be- 
cauſe ignorant readers, who have form- 
ed their taſte upon the quaint ſimiles 
and little turns of wit, which are ſo 
much in vogue among modern poets, 
cannot reliſh theſe beauties which are of 


a much higher nature, and are there- 


fore apt to-cenſure Milton's compariſons 
in which they do not ſee any ſurpriſin 
points of likeneſs. Monſieur Perrault 
was a man of this vitiated reliſh, and 


for that very reaſon has endeavoured to 
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him into other agreeable images. Ho- 


of Homer, Virgil, and Milton, as the 


their epiſodes are ſo many ſhort fables, 
and their ſimiles ſo many ſhort epiſodes; 


i 


turn into ridicule ſeveral of Homer's 
ſimilitudes, which he calls © Compari- 

c ſons @ longue e tail'd 
Compariſons. I conclude tliis paper 
on the firſt book of Milton with the 
anſwer which Monſieur Boileau makes 

to Perrault on this occaſion: © Com- 
© pariſons,” he ſays, in odes and epi 
C pans, are not introduced only to il- 

© luſtrate and embelliſh the diſcourſe, 


© but to amuſe and relax the mind of 


© the reader, by frequently diſengaging 
him from too painful an attention to 
© the principal fubject, and by leading 


* mer,” ſays he, excelled in this par- 
t ticular, whoſe compariſons abound 
< with ſuch images of nature as are pro- 
per to rehieve and diverſify his ſubjects. 
© He continually inſtructs the reader, 
© and makes him take notice, even in 
© objects which are every day before 
© oureyes, of ſuch circumſtances as we 
© ſhould not otherwiſe have obſerved.” 
To this he adds, as a maxim univer- 
ſally acknowledged, that it is not ne- 
cefiry in poetry for the points of "the 
compariſon to correſpond with one an- 
other exactly, but that a general re- 
ſemblance is ſufficient, and that too 
much nicety in this particular ſavours of 
the rhetorician and epigrammatilt. 

In ſhort, if we look into the conduc . 


great fable is the ſoul of each poem, ſo, 
to give their works an agreeable variety, 


to which you may add, if you pleaſe, 
that their metaphors are ſo many ſhort 
ſimiles. If the reader conſiders the 
compariſons in the firſt book of Milton, 
of the ſun in an eclipſe, of the ſleeping 


leviathan, of the bees ſwarming about ſi 
their hive, of the fairy dance, in the w 
view wherein I have here placed them, Ju 
he will eaſily diſcover the great beauties th 
that are in each of thoſe paſſages. co 
. e be 
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"4 LATENT Fig PREYS ON HIS FEV'RESH VEINS: 


1 circumſtances of my corre- 
ſpondent, whoſe letter I now in- 


ſert, are ſo frequent, that I cannot want 
compaſſion ſo much as to forbear laying 
it before the town. There is ſomething 
ſo mean and inhuman in a dire& Smith- 


fleld bargain for children, that if this 


lover carries his point, and obſerves the 


rules he pretends to follow, I do not 
only wiſh him ſucceſs, but alſo that it 
may animate others to follow his exam- 


ple. I know not one motive relating 
to this life which would 


as the hopes of obtaining a woman of 


merit: there would ten thouſand ways 


of induſtry and : honeſt ambition be pur- 
ſued by young men, who believed that 
the perſons admired had value enough 
for their paſſion to attend the event of 

their good fortune in all their applica- 
tions, in order- to make their circum- 


ſtances fall in with the duties they owe - 


to themſelves, their families, and their 
country. All theſe relations a man 
ſhould think of who intends to go into 
the ſtate of marriage, and expects to 


action. 


make it a ſtate of pleaſure and ſatiſ- 


MR. SPECTATOR, * : 


I Have for ſome years indulged a paſ- 


ſion for a young lady of age and qua- 


lity ſuitable to my own, but very much 
ſuperior in fortune. It is the faſhion 


with parents, how juſtly I leave you to 


judge, to make all regards give way td 
the article of wealth. From this one 
conſideration it is that I have concealed 


the ardent love I have for her; but I am 


beholden to the force of my love for 
many advantages which I reaped from 
it towards the better conduct of my life. 
A certain complacency to all the world, 
a ſtrong deſire to oblige wherever it lay 
in my power, and a circumſpe& beha- 


viour in all my words and actions, have 


rendered me more particularly accept- 
able to all my friends and aequaint- 
ance. Love has had the ſame good 

effect upon my fortune; and I have in · 


roduce ſo 
many honourable and worthy actions, 


Tax. zrxcTaTor Wy - 


creaſed in riches in proportion to my ad- 


vancement in thoſe arts which make 4 


man agreeable and amiable. There is 


a certain ſympathy which will tell my 
miſtreſs from theſe cireumſtances, that 
it is I who writ this for her reading, if 
you will pleaſe to inſert it. There is 
not a downright enmity, but a great 
coldneſs, between dur parents; ſo. that 
if either of us declared any kind ſenti- 
ments for each other, her friends would 
be very backward to lay any obligation 
upon our 2 and mine to receive it 
from her's. Under theſe delicate cir- 
cumſtances it is no eaſy matter to act 
with ſafety. TI have no reaſon to fancy 
my miſtreſs has any regard for me, but 


from a very diſintereſted value which E 
have for her. 


If from any hint in any” 
future paper of your's ſhe gives me. the 
leaſt encoutagement, I doubt not but I 
ſhall ſurmount all other difficulties; and 
inſpired by ſo noble a motive for the 
care of my fortune, as the belief ſhe is 
to be concerned init, I will not deſpaił 
of receiving her one day from her father's 


' own hand. I am, Sir, your moſt obe- 


dient humble ſervant, | | 
e CLYTANDER«. 


TO HIS WORSHIP THE SPECTATOR. 
THE HUMBLE PETITION OF ANTHONY 


TITLE-PAGE, STATIONER, IN THE 
CENTRE OF LINCOLN'S-INN-FIELDs, ” 


| SHEWETH, 

THAN your petitioner and his fore- 

1 fathers have been ſellers of books 
for time immemorial; that your peti- 
tioner's anceſtor, Crouchback Title- 

age, was the firſt of that vocation in 
B. tain; who keeping his ſation in fair 


weather, at the corner of Lothbury, was 
by way of eminency walled the Stationer, 


a name which from him all ſucceeding 


bookſellers have affected to bear: that 


the ſtation of your petitioner and his fa. 
ther has been in the place of his preſent 
ſettlement ever ſince that ſquare has 
been built: that your petitioner has for- 
merly had the honovr of your worſhip's 


— 
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or intreaty: that by a beſeechin air and 


' © "cuſtom, and hopes you never had reaſon 
perſuaſive addreſs, they have for many 


to complain of your pennyworths ; that 
particularly he {old you your firſt Lilly's 
Grammar, and at the fame time a Wits 


Commonwealth almoſt as good as new: 


mopeover, that your firſt rudimental eſ- 
fays in ſpectatorſhip were made in your 
- petitioner's ſhop, where you often prac- 
tifed for hours together, ſometimes on 
his books upon the rails, ſometimes on 

"the little hieroglyphics either gilt, fil- 
vered, or plain, which the Egyptian 
woman on the other ſide gf the ſhop had 


wrought in gingerbread, and ſometimes ' 
on the Engliſh youth, who in ſundry 


places there were exerciſing themſelves 
in the traditional ſports of the field. 
From theſe confiderations it is, that 
ur petitioner 1s encouraged to apply 
Bimſelf to you, and to proceed humbly 
to acquaint your worſhip, that he has 
«Certain intelligence that you receive great 
numbers of defamatory letters deſigned 
by their authors to be publiſhed, which 
you throw aſide and totally negle&: 
your petitioner therefore prays, that you 
will pleaſe to beſtow on him thoſe refule 
letters, and he hopes by printing them 
to get a more plentiful proviſion for his 
family; or at the worſt, he may be al- 
loved to fell them by the pound weight 
to his good cuftomers the paſtry-cooks 
of London and Weſtminſter. | 
| And your petitioner ſhall ever 
pray, &c. 


TO THE SPECTATOR, 


THE RUMBLEPETITION OF BARTHOL O- 
"MEW'LADYLOVE, OF ROUND COURT, 
IN THE PARISH OF ST, MARTIN'S IN 
THE FIELDS, IN BEHALF OF HEMSELF 
AND NEIGHBOURS, 


" SHEWE TH, 


HAT your petitioners have with 


great induſtry. and application ar- 


_ rived at the moſt exact art of invitation 


ha of ee 


_ ſoft education. 


And your petitioners, &c. | 


Li 


= 


years laſt paſt peaceably drawn in ever 
tenth. pad 3 they nds 
or not to call at their ſhops, to come in 
and buy; and from that ſoftneſs of be- 
haviour, have arrived among 
men at the gentle appellation of the 
Fawners. of 
That there have of late ſet up amongſt 
us certain perſons . from Monmouth 
Street and · Long Lane, who by the 


ftrength of their arms, and loudneſs of 


their throats, draw off the regard of all 
paſſengers from your faid petitionersz 
from which violence they are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the Worriers. 
That while your petitioners ſtand 
ready to receive paſſengers with a ſub- 
miſſive bow, and repeat with a gentle 
voice Ladies, what do you want? 


pray look in here;' the worriers reach 


out their hands at piſtol- ſnot, and ſeize 
the cuſtomers at arms- length. 

That while the fawners ſtrain and 
relax the muſcles of their faces in mak- 


ing diſtinction between a ſpinſter in a 
colo 


ured ſcarf and an handmaid in a 
firaw hat, the worriers uſe the ſame 
roughneſs to both, and prevail upon the 
eaſineſs of the paſſengers, to the impo- 
veriſhment of your petitioners. wa 

Your petitioners therefore moſt hum- 
bly pray, that the worriers may not be 
permitted to inhabit the politer parts of 
the town; and that Round Court may 


remain a receptacle for buyers of a more 


. 
1 4 


The petition of the New Exchange, 
concerning the arts of buying and ſell- 
ing, and particularly valuing goods by 
the complexion of the ſeller, will be 
conſidered on another occaſion, 
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| NON TALI AUXILI0, NEC -DEFENSORIBUS ISTIS 


TEMPUS EE — 


* 


O late newg-papers being full of 
the project now on foot in the 
court of France, for eſtabliſhing a poli- 
tical academy, and I myſelf having re- 


THESE TIMES WANT OTHER ATS. 
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ceived letters from ſeveral virtuoſos 
among my foreign correſpondents, which 
ive ſome light into that affair, I intend 
to make it the ſubject of this day's {pe-- 
| | culation. 


tradeſ- 
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enlation. A general account of this 
project may be met with in the Daily 
Courant of laſt Friday in the following 
words, tranflated from the Gazette of 


7 


«© Paris, February 12. Tt is con- 


© firmed that the king has reſolved to / 


eſtabliſn a new academy for politics, 
of which the Marquis de Torcy, mi- 
niſter and ſecretary of ſtate, is to be 
protector. Six academicians are to be 
choſen, endowed with proper talents, 
for beginning to form this academy, 
into which no perſon is to be admitted 
under twenty-five years of age: they 
mutt likewiſe have each an eſtate of 
two thouſand livres a year, either in 
' poſſeſſion, or to come to them by in- 
heritance. The king will allow to 
each a penſion of a thouſand livres. 
They are likewiſe to have able maſters 
to teach them the neceſlary ſciences, 
and to inſtru them in all the treaties - 


have been made in ſeveral ages paſt. 
Theſe members are to meet twice a 
week at the Louvre. From this ſe- 
minary are to be choſen ſecretaries to 
ambaſſies, who by degrees may ad- 
vance to higher employments.” 
Cardinal Richlieu's politics made 
France the terror of Europe. The ſtateſ- 
men who have appeared in that nation 
of late years, have on the contrary ren- 
dered it either the pity or contempt of 
it's neighbours. The cardinal erected 
that famous academy which has carried 
all the parts of polite learning to the 
greateſt height. His chief defign in 
that inſtitution was to divert the men of 
genius from meddling with politics, a 
een in which he did not care to 
ave any one elſe interfere with him. 
On the contrary, the Marquis de Torcy 
ſeems reſolved to make ſeveral young 
men in France as wiſe as himſelf, and 
is therefore taken up at preſent in eſta- 
bliſhing a nurſery of ſtateſmen. _ 
Some private letters add, that there 
will alſo be erected a ſeminary of petti- 
coat politicians, who are to be brought 
up at the feet of Madame de Mainte- 
non, and to be diſpatched. into foreign 
courts upon any emergencies of ſtate; 


but as the news of this laſt project has 


not been'yet confirmed, I ſhall take no' 
farther notice. of it. „ 
Several of my readers may doubtleſs 


Fo 


of peace, alliance, and others, which 
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remember, that upon the concluſion 3Þ 


the laſt war, which had been carried on 


ſo ſucceſsfully by the enemy, their ge- 
nerals were many of them transformed 
into ambaſſadors ; but the conduct of 
thoſe who have commanded in the pre- 
ſent war, has, it ſeems, brought ſo little 
honour and adyantage to their ow 
monarch, that he is reſol ved to truſt his 


affairs no longer in the hands of thoſe 


military gentlemen. 


The regulations of this new academy 


very much deſerve our attention. The 
ſtudents are to have in poſſeſſion, or re- 
verſion, an eſtate of two thouſand French 


livres per annum, which, as the preſent ex- 
change runs, will amount to at leaſt one 
hundred and twenty- ſix pounds Engliſh. 
This, with the royal allowance of a 


thouſand livres, will enable them to find 


themſelves in coffee and ſnuff; not to 
mention news-papers, pens and ink, 
wax and wafers, with the like neceſſaries 
for politicians, 


A man muſt be at leaſt five and e f 
ty before he can be initiated into the 


myſteries of this academy, though there 
is no queſtion but many grave perſons 
of a much more advanced age, who have 
been conſtant readers of the Paris Ga- 


zette, will be glad to begin the world 


anew, and enter themſelves upon this 
liſt of politicians. ET n 

The ſociety of theſe hopeful young 
gentlemen is to be under the direction 
of ſix profeſſors, who, it ſeems, are to! 


be ſpeculative ftateſmen, and drawn out 


of - the body ' of the royal academy. 
Theſe ſix wiſe maſters, according to 
my priyate letters, are to have the fol- 
lowing parts allotted to them. 

The firſt is to inſtruct the ſtudents in 
ſtate legerdemain, as how to take off tlie 
impreſſion of a ſeal, to ſplit a wafer, to 
open a letter, to fold it up again, with 
other the like ingenious feats of dex - 
terity and art. When the ſtudents 
have accompliſhed themſelves in this 


part of their profeſſion, they are to be 


delivered into the hands of their ſecond 
inſtructor, who is a kind of poſture- 
maſter. 5 | 


This artiſt is to teach them how to : 
nod judiciouſly, to-ſhirng up their ſhoul- | 


ders in a dubious caſe, to connive with, 
either eye, and, in a word, the whole 


practice of political grimace. 


The third is a ſort of language - ma- 
ſter, who is to inſtrutt them in eee 

oper for a miniſter in his ordinary 
. 4E 2 diſcourſe. 
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and likewiſe demon 


diſcourſe; - And to che end that this 


college of ſtateſmen may be thoroughly 


practiſed in the political ſtile, they are 


to make uſe of it in their common con- 
verſations, before they are employed 
either in foreign or domeſtic affairs. If 


one of them aſks another, what of the 


clock it is, the other is to anſwer him 


indirectly, _ if poſſible, to turn off 


f he is deſired to change 


the queſtion. 


à louis d'or, he muſt beg time to conſider 


of it. If it be enquired of him, whether 


the king is at Verſailles or Marly, he 


muſt anſwer in a whiſper, If he be. 


aſked the news of the late Gazette, or 


the ſubject of a proclamation, he is to 
reply, that he has not yet read it; or if 


he does not care for explaining himſelf ſo 
far, he needs only draw his brow up in 
_ wrinkles, or elevate the left ſhoulder. 


The fourth profeſſor is to teach the 
whole art of political characters and 


hieroglyphics; and to the end that they 


may be perfect alſo in this practice, they 


are not to ſend a note to one another, 


though it be but to borrow a Tacitus 


or a Machiavel, which is not written in 


her. 


cyp 3 
. Their fifth profeſſor, it is thought, 


will be choſen out of the ſociety of Je- 
ſuits, and is to be well read in the con- 
troverſies of probable doctrines, mental 
reſervations, and the rights of princes. 
This learned man is to inſtruct them in 
the grammar, ſyntax, and conſtruing 
part of Treaty-Latinz how to diſtin- 
guiſh between the ſpirit and the letter, 
. how the ſame 
form of words may lay an obligation 


upon any prince in Europe, different 


from that which it lays upon his Moſt 
Ciiriftian Majeſty. He is likewiſe to 
teach them the art of finding flaws, 
loop-holes, and evaſions, in the moſt 
ſolemn compatts; and particularly a 


great rabbinical ſecret, revived of late 


years by the fraternity of Jeſuits, name- 
y, that contradictory interpretations of 


the ſame article may both of them be 


true and valid. 
When our ſtateſmen are ſufficiently 
improved by theſe ſeveral inſtructors, 


they are to receive their laſt poliſhing - 


from one who is to act among them 
as maſter of the ceremanies, This gen- 
tleman is to give them lectures upon the 
important points of the elbow-chair, 


vnd the ſtair- head, to inſtruct them in 


the different ſituations of the right- 


hand, and to furniſh them with þows 


cpuptry is more famous for producip 


— 
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and inclinations of all {izes; meaſures, 
and proportions. In ſhort, this pros 
feſſor is to give the ſociety their kiffen 
ing, and infuſe into their manners that 
beautiful political ſtarch, which may 
qualify them for levees, conferences, 
viſits, and make them ſhine in what vul 
gar minds are apt to look upon as tri- 
_ 

I have not yet heard any further par- 
ticulars, which are to be obſerved in this 
ſociety of unfledged ſtateſmen; but 1 
mult confeſs, had I a ſon of five and 
twenty, that ſhould take it into his heal 
at that age to ſet up for a politician, I 
think I ſhould go near to diſinherit him 
for a blockhead, Beſides, I ſhould be 
apprehenſive leſt the fame arts which are 
to enable him to negociate between po- 
tentates, might a little infect his ordi- 
nary behaviour between man and man. 
There is no queſtion but theſe young 
Machiavels will, in a little time, turn 
their college upſide down with plots and 
ſtratagems, and lay as many ſchemes to 
circumvent one another in a frog or a 
ſallad, as they may hereafter put in prac- 
tice to over- reach a neighbouring prince 


or ſtate. 


We are told, that the Spartans, though 
they puniſhed theft in their young men 
when it was diſcovered, looked upon it 
as honourable if it ſucceeded, Pro. 
vided the conveyance was clean and un- 
ſuſpected, a youth might afterwards 
boaſt of it. his, ſay the hiſtorians, , 
was to keep them ſharp, and to hinder 
them from being impoſed upon, either 
in their public or private negociations. 
Whether any ſuch relaxations of morali« 
ty, ſuch little jeux d eſprit, ought not to 
be allowed in this intended ſeminary of 
politicians, "I ſhall leave to the wiſdom - 
af t1eir founder, 5 

In the mean time we have fair warn- 
ing given us by this donghty body of 
ſtateſmen : and as Sylla ſaw many Ma- 
rius's in Cæſar, ſo I think we may diſ- 
cover many Torcys in this college of 
academicians. Whateyer we think of 


ourſelves, I am afraid neither our Smyr- 


na or St. James's will be a match for it, 
Qur coffee-houſes are, indeed, very good 
inſtitutions, but'whether or no theſe our 
Britiſh ſchools of politics may furniſh 
out as able envoys and ſecretaries as an 
academy that js ſet apart for that pur- 
poſe, will deſerve our ſerious conſidera- 
tion, eſpecially if we remember that our 
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on the contrary, French truth and Bri- 


tiſn policy make a conſpicuous figure 
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men of integrity than ſtateſiren; and that in Nothing, as the Earl of Rocheſter has / 
very well obſerved in his admirable 
poem upon that barren ſubject,  L- 
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SHE STILL INSULTS? 


| MR. SPECTATOR, OE CO 

1 Write this to communicate to you a 
. misfortunewhich frequently happens, 

and therefore deſerves a conſolatory diſ- 


_ courſe on the ſubject. I was within 
this half-year in the poſſeſſion of as 


much beauty and as many lovers as any 


young lady in England. But my ad- 
_ mirers have left me, and I cannot com- 
plain of their behaviour. 
that time had the ſmall-pox; and this 


I have within 


face, which, according to many amo- 


rous epiſtles which I have by me, was 


the ſeat of all that is beautiful in wo- 


man, is now disfigured with ſcars. - It 


goes to the very ſoul of me to ſpeak what 
] really think of my face; and though 
1 think I did not over-rate my heauty 
while I had it, it” has extremely ad- 
vanced in it's value with me now it is 
loſt. There is one circumſtance which 


males my caſe very particular; the ug- 


lieſt fellow that eyer pretended to me, 
was and is moſt in my favour, and he 


, treats me at preſent the moſt unreaſon - 


ably, If you could make him return 


an obligation which he owes me, in lik- 


ing a perſon that is not amiable;—but 
there is, I fear, no poſſibility of making 
paſſign move by the rules of reaſon and 
gratitude. But ſay what you can to 


one who has ſurvived herſelf, and knows 


not how to act in a new being. My 
lovers are at the feet of _w rivals, my 
rivals are every day bewailing me, and 
I cannot enjoy what I am, by reaſon of 


the 3 reflection upon what I 


was. Conſider the woman I was did 
not die of old age, but I was taken off 
in the prime of youth, and according to- 


the courſe of nature may have forty years 


after-life to come. I have nothing of 
myſelf left, which I like, but that I am, 
$ir, your moſt bumble ſervant, 

1 \.. ©  PARTHENJSSA, 


Juv. Sar. vi. VER. 177. 


'- WHAT BEAUTY, OR WHAT CHASTITY, CAN BEAR 
$0 GREAT A PRICE, IF STATELY AND SEVERE 


. Davy DEN. 


When Lewis of France had loſt che 
battle of Ramillies, the addreſſes to him 
at that time were full of his fortitude, 


and they turned his misfortune to his 


glory; in that, during his proſperity, be 
could never have manifeſted his heroic 


conitancy under diſtrefles, and ſo the 


world had loſt the moſt eminent part of 
his character. Partheniſſa's condition 
gives her the ſame opportunity; and to 


reſign conqueſts is a taſk as difficult ia 
a beauty as an hero. In the very en- 


trance upon this work ſhe muſt burn all 
her love - letters; or fince ſhe is ſo can- 
did as not to call her lovers who fol- 
lowed her no longer unfaithful, it would 
be a very good beginning of a new life 
from that of a beauty, to ſend them 
back to thoſe who writ them, with this 


honeſt inſcription Articles of a mar- 


© riage-treaty broken off by the ſmall, 
© pox.* I have known but one inſtance 
where a matter of this kind went on 
after a like misfortune, where the lady, 
who was a woman of- ſpirit, writ this 
billet to her lover: 


terrible malady, pray come and fee 
me now: but if you ſincerely liked me, 

tay away; for I am not the ſame, 
3 CoRIN NA. 


1 


The lover thought there was ſome- 


thing ſo ſprightly in her behaviour, that 
he anſwered— 


& 


n oi 
1 Am not obliged, ſince you are not the 
ſame woman, to let you know whe- 
ther I flattered you or not; but I aſſure 
ou J do not, when I tell you I now 
like you. above all your ſex, and hope 
you will bear what may befal me, when 
| we 


* 


17 you flattered me before 1 bad this 


? q 7 
rr 


* \ s 
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we are both one, as well as yon do what 


happens to yourſelf now you are ſingle; 


therefore I am ready to take ſuch a 


pleaſe. | | 


AMILCAR, 


Tf Partheniſſa can now poſſeſs her 
own mind, and think as little of her 
beauty as ſhe ought to have done when 
the had it, there will be no great dimi- 
nution of her charms;- and if ſhe was 
formerly affected too much with them, 
an eaſy behaviour will more than make 
up for the loſs of them. Fake the whole 
ſex together, and you find thoſe who 
have the ſtrongeſt poſſeſſion of men's 
hearts are not eminent for their beauty: 
you ſee it often happen that thoſe who 
engage men to the greateſt violence, are 
fuch as thoſe who are ſtrangers to them 
weuld take to be remarkably defective 


for that end. The fondeſt lover I know, 


ſaid to me one day in a crowd of women 
at an entertainment of muſic" Yon 


have often heard me talk of my belov- 


„ed; that woman there, continued he, 
ſmiling when he had fixed my eye, is 
© her very picture. The lady he ſhew- 
ed me was by much the leaſt remark- 
able for beauty of any in the whole af- 


ſembly; but having my curioſity ex- 


tremely raiſed, I could not keep my eyes 
off her. Her eyes at lait met mine, and 
with a ſudden fuypriſe the looked round 
her to fre who near her was remarkably 
handſome that I was gazing at.- This 
little act explained the ſecret: ſhe did 
not underſtand herſelf. for the object of 


love, and therefore ſhe was ſo. The 


lover is a very honeſt plain man; and 
what charmed him was a perſon that 
goes along with him in the cares and 
Joys of life, not taken up with herſelf, 

ut ſincerely attentive with a ready and 


chearful mind, to accompany him in 


either. + 

I can tell Partheniſſa for her comfort, 
that the beauties, generally ſpeaking, 
are the moſt impertinent and Hare, 
able of women. An apparent deſire of 


admiration, a reflection upon their own 


merit, and a preciſe behaviour in their 
general conduct, are almoſt inſeparable 


' accidents in beauties. All you obtain 


of them, is granted to importunity and 


ſolicitation for what did not deſerve ſo 
much of your time, and you recover 


from the poſſeſſion of it, as out of 4 
dream | | 
| You are aſhamed of the vagaries of 
fancy which ſo ſtrangely miſled you, 
and your admjration of a beauty, mere- 
ly as ſuch, is inconſiſtent with a tolera- 
ble reflection upon yourſelf: the chear- 
ful good-humoured creatures into whoſe 
heads it never entered that they could 
make any man unhappy, are the perſons 
formed for making men happy. There 
is Miſs Liddy can dance a jig, raiſe 


paſte, write a good hand, keep an ac- 


count, give a reaſonable anſwer, and 
do as the is bid; while her elder ſiſter 
Madam Martha is out of humour, has 


the ſpleen, learns by reports of people 


of higher quality new ways of bein 

uneaſy and diſpleaſed. And this hap- 
pens for no other reaſon in the world, 
but that poor Liddy knows ſhe has no 


ſuch thing as a certain negligence * that. 


© is ſo becoming, that there is not I know' 
not what in her air: and that if ſhe talks 
like a fool, there is no one will fay— 
* Well! I know not what it is, but 
© every thing pleafes when ſhe ſpeaks 
ie” 55 
Aſk any of the huſbands of your 

great beauties, and they will tell you 
that they hate their wives nine hours of 
every day they paſs together. There is 
ſuch a particularity for ever affected by 
them, that they are incumbered with 
their charms in all they ſay or do. They 
pray at public devotions as they are 
beauties. They converſe on ordinary 
occaſions as they are beauties. Aſk 
Belinda what it is o'clock, and ſhe is 
at a ſtand whether ſo great a beauty 
ſhould anſwer you. In a word, I think, 
inſtead of offering to adminiſter conſo- 
lation to Partheniſſa, I ſhould congra- 
tulate her metamorphoſis; and however 
the thinks ſhe was not the leaſt inſolent 
in the proſperity of her charms, ſhe was 
enough ſo to find ſhe may make herſelf 
a much more agreeable creature in. her 
preſent adverſity. The endeavour to 
pleaſe is highly promoted by a conſci- 

ouſneſs that the approbation of the per- 
fon you would be agreeable to, is a fa- 
vour you do not deſerve; for in this 
caſe aſſurance of ſucceſs is the moſt cer- 
tain way to diſappointment. Good- 


nature will not always ſupply abſence : 


of beauty, but beauty cannot-long ſup- 
ply the abſence of good. nature. go 
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FzIIUAN Y 18, know what to do. Your moſt obedien 


ſervant, | 
2 FTE SPECTATOR, 


a g g my P. 8. 

- MADAM, | x | 
1 Have your's of this day, wherein you 
4 twice bid me not diſoblige you, but 
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QUID VALEANT HUMER J=— 


. Hor, As PozT. VER. 39. 


OFTEN TRY WHAT WEIGHT YOU CAN SUPPORT, | 


AND WHAT YOUR SHOULDERS ARE TOO WEAK TO BEAR. 


Am ſo well pleaſed with the follow- 


ing letter, that I am in hopes it will 


lic. 


\ $1Kg | * 
| THOUGHT believe none of your 


readers more admire your agreeable 
manner of working up trifles than my- 


ſelf, yet as your ſpeculations are now 


ſwelling into volumes, and will in all 
probability paſs down to future ages, 
methinks I would have no ſingle ſubject 
in them, wherein the general good of 


mankind is concerned, left unfiniſned. 
I have a long time expected with great 


impatience that you would enlarge upon 
the ordinary miſtakes which are com- 
mitted in the education of our children. 


I che more eaſily flattered myſelf that 


you would one time or other reſume this 
conſideration, becauſe you tell us that 
Four 168th A was only compoſed of 
a few broken hints; but finding myſelf 
hitherto. diſappointed, I have ventured 
to ſend you my own: thoughts on this 
ſubject. * 
_ I remember Pericles, in his famous 


| oration at the funeral of thoſe Athenian. 


young men who periſhed in the Samian 
expedition, has a; thought very much 


celebrated by ſeveral ancient critics, - 


namely, that the loſs which the com - 
monwealth ſuffered by the deſtruction 
of it's youth, was like the loſs which 
the year would ſuffer by the deſtruction 


of the * The prejudice which the 


public ſuſtains from a wrong education 


of children, is an evil of the ſame na- 


ture, as it in a manner aue bor 
rity, and defrauds our country of thoſe 
perſons who, with due care, might 


make an eminent figure in their reſpec- 


tie polts of life. . 


\ 


not be a diſagreeable preſent to the pub- 


Ros como. 


1 haye ſeen à book written by Juan 


Huartes, a Spaniſh phyſician, intituled 


Examen de Ingenios ; wherein he lavs 


it down as one of his firft poſitions, that 
nothing but nature can qualify a man 
for learning; and that without a proper 
temperament for the particular art or 
ſcience which he ftudies, his utmoſt 


pains and application, aſſiſted by the 
ableſt maſters, will be to no purpoſe. 
He illuſtrates this by the example of 
Tully's ſon Marcus. 
Cicero, in order to accompliſh his ſon 
in that ſort of learning which he deſigu- 


ed him for, ſent him to Athens, the 


moſt celebrated academy at that time in 
the world, and where a vaſt concourſe, 
out of the moſt ite nations, could 


not but furniſh the young gentleman 


with a multitude of great examples and 
accidents that might inſenſibly have in- 
ſtructed him in his deſigned ſtudies. He 
placed him under the care of Cratippus, 
who was one of the greateſt phuoſo- 
phers of the age; and, as if all the books 
which were at that time written had not 
been ſufficient for his uſe, he compoied 
others on ſe for him: notwith- 
ſtanding all this, hiſtory informs us, that 
Marcus proved a mere blockhead; and 
that nature, who it ſeems was even with 
the ſon for her prodigality to the father, 


rendered him incapable of improving by 


all the rules of eloquence, the precepts 
ot philofophy, his own endeavours, and 


the malt refined converſation in Athens. 


This author therefore propoſes, that 
there ſhould be certain triers or exa- 


miners appointed by the ſtate to inſpeck 
the genius of every particular boy, and 
to allot him the part that. is moſt ſuitable 
to his natural talents. AO e 
Plato in one of his dialogyes tells us, _ 
that Socrates, who was the fon of amide 1. 


w 


_ 


Life, uſed to ſay, that as his mother, 


finiſhed pieces of nature wrought off in 
| haſte. 5k 


. F / 
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though ſhe was very ſkilful in her pro- 


| feffion, could not deliver a woman, un- 


leſs ſhe was firſt with child, fo neither 
could he himſelf raiſe knowledge out of 
8 mind, where nature had not plant- 
It. My n 
Accordingly the method this philoſo- 
pher took, of inſtructing his ſcholars by 


_ teveral interrogatories or queſtions, was 


only helping the birth, and bringing 
their own thoughts to light. 
The Spaniſh doctor above-mentioned, 


as his ſpeculations grow more refined, 


aſſerts that every kind of wit has a par- 


ticular ſcience correſponding to it, and, 


in which alone it can be truly excellent. 
As to thoſe geniuſes, which may ſeem 


to have an equal aptitude for ſeveral 


things, he regards them as ſo many un- 


There are indeed but very few to 
whom nature has been ſo unkind, that 
they are not capable of ſhining in ſome 
ſcience or other. There is a certain bias 
towards knowledge in every mind, 


which may be ſtrengthened and im- 


proved by proper applications. | 
The 2 of Clavius is very well 


known; he was entered in a college of 


Jeſuits, and after having been tried at 


_feveral parts of learning, was upon the 


point of being diſmiſſed as an hopeleſs 


blockhead, until one of the fathers took 
it into his head to make an eſſay of his 
| =_ in geometry, which it ſeems hit 
dis genius fo huckily, that he afterwards 
| became one of the greateſt mathemati- 
/ cians of the age. It is commonly 


thought that the ſagacity of theſe. fa- 
thers, in diſcovering the talent of a 
yours ſtudent, has not a little contri- 
buted to the figure which their order has 


made in the world. EF 


* 


How different from this e of 


education is that which prevails in our 


own country? Where nothing is more 


' ual than to ſee forty or fifty boys of 


ſeveral ages, tempers, and inclinations, 
ranged together in the ſame claſs, em- 


yed upon the ſame authors, and en- 
joined the fame taſks? Whatever their 


natural genivs may be, they are all to 


be made poets, hiſtorians, and orators 


alike. They are all obliged to have the 
ſame capacity, to bring in the ſame tale 


of verſe, and to furniſh out the ſame 


portion of proſe,” Every boy is bound 
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to have as good a memory as the caps ; 


tain of the form. To be brief, inſtesd 


of adapting ſtudies to the particular ge- 
nius of a youth, we expect from the- 


young man, that he ſhould adapt his 
genius to his ſtudies. This, I muſt 
confeſs, is not ſo much to be imputed 


to the inſtructor, as to the parent, who 


will never be 3 to believe, that 
his ſon is not capable of performing as 
much as his neighbour's, and that he 
may not make him whatever he has a 
mind to, | . 
If the preſent age is more laudabl 


than thoſe which have gone before it in 


any ſingle particular, it is in that ge- 
nerous care which ſeveral well · diſpoſed 
perſons have taken in the education of 


poor children; and as in theſe 2 : 
E 


ſchools there is no place left for 


over-weening fondneſs of a parent, the 
directors of them would make them be · 


neficial to the public, if they conſidered 


the precept which I have been thus long 


inculcating. They might eaſily, by well 
examining the parts of thoſe under their 
inſpection, make a juſt diſtribution of 


them into proper claſſes and diviſions, 


and allot to them this or that particular 
ſtudy, as their genius qualiſies them for 
3 trades, handicraftsz or ſervice 
y ſea or land. = e 
Ho is this kind of regulation want - 
ing in the three great profeſſions? _ 
Dr. South complaining of perſons 
who took upon them holy orders, 
though altogether unqualified for the 
ſacred function, ſays ſomewhere, that 


many a man runs his head againſt a 
pulpit, who might have done his coun- 


try, excellent ſervice at the plough-tail. 

In like manner many a lawyer who 
makes but an indifferent figure at the 
bar, might have made a very elegant 
waterman, and have ſhined at the Tem- 
ple ſtairs, though he can get no buſineſs 
in che houſee. | 

I have known a corn-cutter, who 
with a right education would have made 
an excellent phyſician. | 

To deſcend lower, are'not our ſtreets 
filled with ſagacious draymen, and pe- 


liticians in liveries? We have ſeveral - 
tailors of fix feet high, and meet with 
many a broad pair of ſhoulders that are 


thrown away upon a barber, when per- 


aps at the ſame time we ſee a pigmy 
porter reeling under a burden, who 


might have managed'a needle with muck 
* My 18 9 dexterity, 


RF SI ery my am ga aire we... 
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dexterity, or have ſnapped his fingers 


with great eaſe to himſelf and advan- 
tage to the public. b 


The Spartans, though they acted with 


the ſpirit which I am here ſpeaking of, 
carried it much farther than what I pro- 


poſe: among them. it was not lawful 


for the father himſelf to bring up his 
children after his own fancy. As ſoon 
as they were ſeven years old, they were 
all liſted in ſeveral companies, and diſ- 
ciplined by the public. The old men 
were ſpectators of their performances, 
who jw raiſed quarrels. among them, 


and ſet them at ſtrife with one another, 


f 
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that by thoſe early diſcoveries they 


might ſee how their ſeveral talents lay, 


and without any regard to their quality, 


difpoſe of them accordingly for the ſer- . 
vice of the commonwealth. By this 


means Sparta ſoon became the miſtreſs 
of Greece, and famous through the 
whole world for her civil and military 
diſcipline, ' -- 14-7 


If you think: this letter, deſerves a 


place among your ſpeculations, I muy 
perhaps trouble ou with ſome other 
thoughts on the ſame ſubjeRt.. . 


- 
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FRONTE PETET LALAGE MARITUM». 


AA WILL so PROCLAIM UV 
HER LOYE, NOR BLUSH TO OWN HER FLAME.» 


I Give you this trouble in order to 
| 4 propoſe myſelf to you as an aſſiſt- 


ant in the weighty cares which you 
have thought fit to undergo for the 


public good. I am a very great lover 
of women, that is to ſay honeſtly; and 


as it is natural to ſtudy what one likes, 


J have induſtriouſly applied myſelf to 
underitand them, The preſent circum» 
ſtance relating to them, is that I think, 
there wants under you, as Speckator, a 
perſon to he diſtinguiſhed-and veſted in 


the power and quality of a cenſor on ou w - me 
under you, that matehes might be better 


marriages,. I lodge at the Temple, an 
know, by ſeeing women come hither, 


and afterwards obſerying them conduct - 
ed by their cqunſel to judges chambers, 


that there is a cuſtom in caſe of making 
conveyance of a wife's eſtate, that ſhe 


is carried to a judge's apartment and 
left alone with him, to be examined in 
private whether ſhe has not been fright- 


ened or ſweetened by her ſpouſe into the 
act ſhe is going to . or whether it is 


of her own free will, Now if this be a 


method founded upon reaſon and equity, 
why ſhould there not be alſo a proper 
officer for examining ſuch as are enter- 
ing into the ſtate of matrimony, whe⸗ 
ther they are forced by parents on one 


ſide, or moved by intereſt only on the 
other, to come together, and bring forth I hay L | . 
by our marriage articles ſhe was to have 


ch auk walt heirs as are the fredudt 


Ll 
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of half Jove and conſtrained compli- 


ances? There is nobody, though I fay 
it myſelf, would be fitter for this office 
than Iam; for I am an ugly fellow. of 
great wit and ſagacity. My father was 
an hale country ſquire, my mother a 


witty beauty of no fortune: the match 


was made by conſent, of my mother's 
parents againſt. her own, and I am the 
child of the rape on the wedding night; 
ſo that I am as healthy and as homely 


as my father, but as ſprightly and agree- - 
4 fr would be of 


able as my mother. be 
eat eaſe to you if you would uſe me 


regulated for the future, and we might 
have no more children of ſquabbles, I 
ſhall not reveal all my pretenſions until 


La * 


> MourLes 


5 „ i 8 
I Am one of thaſe unfortunate men 
= within the city-walls, who am mar- 
ried to a woman of quality, but her 
temper is ſomething difterent from that 
of Lady Anvil. My lady's whole time 
and thoughts are ſpent in keeping up 


to the mode both in apparel and furni- 
ture, All the goods in my houſe have 


been changed three times in ſeven years. 
1 haye had ſeven children by her: and 


I aw, kee. 
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your moſt humble ſervant, _ EE, 
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uſeful but that which is faſhionable; my 
pewter holds out generally half a year, 
my plate a full twelvemonth; chairs are 
not fit to ſit in that were made two years 


ſince, nor beds fit for any thing but to 


| Neep in that have ſtood up above that 


5 time. My dear is of opinion that an , 


old-faſhioned grate conſumes coals, but 
gives no heat: if ſhe drinks out of ol 


from ſmall- beer. 


P. S. I could bear even all this, if I 


were not obliged alſo to eat faſhionably. 


T haye a plain ſtomach, and have a con- 
ſtant loathing of whatever comes to my 
own table; for. which reaſon I dine at 
the chop-houſe three days in a week, 


where the good company wonders they 


never ſee you of late. I am ſure (Oy 


roth better chan. vup. 


our unprejudiced diſcourſes you love 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


* OU may believe you are a perſon 
as much. talked of as any man in 
town. I am one of your beſt friends in 
this houſe, and have laid a wager you 


are ſo candid a man and ſo honet a fel- 


paper called the Hiſtorian. - 


low, that you will print this letter, 


though it is in recommendation of a new 
| I have read 
it carefully, and find it written with 
ſx ill, good ſenſe, modeſty and fire. You 


muſt allow the town is kinder to you 


than you deſerve; and I doubt not but 


vou have ſo much ſenſe of the world, 


change of humour, and inſtability of 
all human things, as to underſtand, that 


the only way to preſerve fayour is to 


communicate it to others with good- na- 


ture and judgment. You are ſo gene- 


ally read, that what you ſpeak of will 
be read. This with men of ſenſe and 
taſte is all that is wanting to recommend 


the Hiſtorian, I am, Sir, your daily | 


adyocate, * | OE 
She oh '» REaptn GENTL A, 


- T was very much ſurpriſed this morn, 
ing, that any one ſhould find out my 


lodging, and know it fo well, as to 


come directly at my cloſet-door, and 


knock at it, to give me the following 
letter. When I came out I opened it, 


and faw b. y a very ſtrong pair of ſhoes 
and a warm coat the beafer had ou, that 


B 1 
1 
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her apartment new: furniſhed as often as 
| the lay in. Nothing in our houle is 


aſſes 
of laſt year, ſhe cannot diſtinguiſh wine 


may gueſs at all the reſt. Vours. conſequence to our illuſtrious aſſembly, 
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he walked: all the way to bring it me 
though dated from Vork. My misfor- 
tune is that I cannot talk, and 1 found 
the meſſenger had ſo, much of me, that 
he could think better than ſpeak. He 
had, TI obſerved, a polite diſcerning hid 
under a ſhrewd ruſticit : he delivered 
the paper with a Yorkſhire tone and a 
town leer. FRY Ws bd 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


HE privilege you have indulged 
T John Trot has proved of very bad 


which, beſides the many excellent max- 
ims it is founded upon, is remarkable 
for the extraordinary decorum always 
obſerved in it. One inſtance of which 


is that the carders, who are always of 


the firſt quality, never begin to play 


until the French-dances are finiſhed, 


and the country-dances begin: but John 
Trot having now got your eommiſſion 
4n his pocket, which every one here has 


a a profound reſpect for, has the aſſurance 


to ſet up for a minuet-dancer. - Not 
only ſo, but he has brought down upon 
us the whole body of Trots, which are 
very numerous, with their auxiliaries 


the hobblers and the ſkippers, by which 


means the time is ſo much waſted, that 
unleſs we break all rules of goyernment, 
it muſt redound to the ptter ſubverſion 
of the brag-table, 


does her pin-money, We are pretty 
well aſſured that your indulgence to 
Trot was only in relation to country- 
dances ; however, we haye deferred iſ- 
ſuing an order of council upon the pre- 
miles, hoping to get you to join with 
ys, that Trot, nor any of his'clan, pre- 


a feſtival-day. If you will do this you 
will oblige a great many ladies, and 
particularly your moſt humble ſervant, 


- 


Your, Fra. 16. | | 
] Never meant any ther than that Mr, 


try-dances. And I further direct, that 


he ſhall take out none hut his own re. 


lations according to their nearneſs of 
blood, but any gentlewoman may take 


Lowpon, Fp. 21. d 
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, the diſcreet members 
of which value time, as Fribble's wife 


ume for the future to dance any but 
country-dances, unleſs a hornpipe upon 
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Trot ſhould confine himſelf to coun- 


v. c 
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. PANDERE RES ALTA TERRA ET CALIGINE MER. 
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YE REALMS; YET UNREVEAL'D TO HUMAN SIGHT3 | 


YE GODS WHO -RULE THE REGIONS OF THE NIGHT, 


YE GLIDING GHOSTS, PERMIT ME TO RELATE | 
TRE MYSTIC WONDERS OF YOUR SILENT 8TATE, 


— 


Have before obſerved in ge ral, 
1 that the perſons whom Milton in- 
troduces into his poem always diſcover 
ſuch ſentiments and behaviour as are in 
a peculiar manner conformable to their 


felpective characters: Every circum- 
{tance in their ſpeeches and ations is 


with great juſtneſs and delicacy adapted 
to the perſons who ſpeak and aft: As 
the poet very much excels in this con- 
ſiſtency of his Characters, I ſhall beg 
leave to conſider ſeveral 2 of the. 
ſecond book in this light: That ſupe- 
rior greatneſs and mock-majeſty, which 
©" aſcribed to the prince of the fallen 
angels, is admirably preſerved in the 
beginning of this book. His opening 
and cloſing the debate: his taking on 
himſelf that great enterpriſe at the 
thought of which the whole infernal 
aſſembly trembled: his encountering the 
hideous phantom who guarded the en 
of hell; and appeared to him in all hi 


> $ 
terrors; are inſtances of that proud and 


” 


daring mind which could not brbok 


ſubmiſſion even to Omnipotence. 5 
Satan was now at hand, and from his feat 

The monſter moving onward came as faſt _ 

With horrid ſtrides; hell trembled as he ſtrode; 
Th' undaunted fiend whit this might be ad- 
mir'd, 1 N 


Admir'd, not fear d fe Vn ar rd 
The fame boldneſs and intrepidity of 
behaviour diſcovers itſelf in the ſeveral 


adventures which he meets with during 


his paſſage through the regions of un- 
formed matter, and particularly in his 
addreſs tb thoſe tremendous powers Who 
are deſcribed as preſiding over it. 

The part of Moloch is likewiſe in all 
it's circumſtances full of that fire and 
fury which diſtinguiſh this ſpirit from 
the reſt of the fallen angels. He is de- 


2 


5 | Daydin 3 
ſcribed In the firſt book as beſmtared 
with the blood of Human fatrifices, and 
delighted with the tears of parents and 
the cries of children, In the ſecond 
book he is marked out 4s the fierceſt 
ſpirit that 5 in heaven: and if we 
conſider the figure which he makes in 
the ſixth book,” where the battle of the 


A 


a werable to the ſame furious ent 
And with fierce enſigns pierc'd tlie deep array . 
Of Moloch, furious king, who him defyd, 
And at his chariot-wheels to drag him bound 
"hreaten'd, nor from the holy Oneof heav'n - 
Refrain'd his tongue blaſphemous: but anon 


Down cloven to the waift, with ſhatter'd arms 


And viicouth pain fled bellowing,— 


11 may be worth while to obſerve, that 


Milton lias repreſented this violent im- 


petuous ſpirit, wlio is hurried on by . 


ſuch precipitate paſſions, as the firſt that 
riſes in that aſſembly, to give his opinion 
upon their preſent. poſture, of affairs. 
Accoidingly he declares himſelf abrupt- 


ly for war, and appears incenſed at his 


companions, for loſing ſo much time as 
even to deliberate upon it: All his ſen» 
timents are raſh; audacious, and deſpe- 


rate. Such is that of arming themſelves 
with their tortures, and turning their 


puniſhments upon him who inflicted 
thay: © 5 . EE oth 
o, let us rather chuſe; 


Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all at once 


O'er heaven's high tow'rs toforce reſiſtleſa w ay 


Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Againſt the tort' ter; when to meet the noiſe 
Of his almighty engine he ſhall hear 
Infernal thunder, and for lightning ſee 
Black fire and horror ſhot with equal rage 
Among his angels; and his throne itſelf 
. 4F 2 Mint 
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MixtwithTartarean ſulphur, aftd ſtrange fire, 
His own invented torments 
His preferring annihilation to ſhame 
or miſery, is alſo highly ſuitable to his 
character; as the comfort he draws from 
their diſturbing the peace of heaven, 
that if it be not victory is revenge, is a 
ſentiment truly diabolical, and becom- 
ing the bitterneſs of this implacable 
ſpirit. > * . NG 3 
Belial is deſcribed in the firſt book, 
as the idol of the lewd and luxurious. 
He is in the ſecond book, purſuant to 
that deſcription, characteriſed as timo- 
rous and ſlothful; and if we look in the 
ſixth book, we find him celebrated in 
the battle of angels for nothing but that 
ſcoffing ſpeech which he makes to Satan, 


* 


on their ſuppoſed advantage over the 


enemy. As his appearance is uniform, 
and 25 a piece, 7 theſe three feveral . 
views, we find his ſentiments in the in- 
fernal aſſembly every way conformable 
to his character. Such, are his appre- 


henſions of a ſecond battle, his horrors. 


of annihilation, his preferring to be mi- 


ſerable rather than not to be. I need 


not obſerve, that the contraſt of e e 

in this fpeech, and that which precedes. 
it, gives an agreeable variety to the 
deb 4b ere : 


Mammonꝰs character is fo fully drawn 
in the firſt book, that the poet adds no- 


thing to it in the ſecond. We were 
before told, that he was the firſt who 
taught mankind to ranſack the earth for 
gold and ſilver, and that he was the ar- 


chitect of Pandæmoniĩum, or the infer- 


nal palace where the evil ſpirits were to 


meet in eouncil. His ſpeech in this book on 
| grounds, his propoſal. 


is every way ſuitable-to-fo depraved a 
character. How proper is that reflec- 
tion, of their being unable to taſte the 
happineſs of heaven were they actually 
there, in the mouth of one, who, while 
he was'in heaven, is ſaid to have had 


his mind dazzled with the outward 
mps and glories of the place, and to 


1ave been more intent on the riches of 


the pavement, than on the beatific vi- 


ſion. I ſhall only leave the reader to 


judge how agreeable the following ſen- 


timents are to the ſame character. 
his deep worse 
Of darkneſs do we dread? How oft amidſt 
Thick cloud and dark doth heav'n's all- 
ruling Sire F 
Chuſe to reſide, his glory unobſcured, 
And wich the majeſty of darkneſs round 
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Nor want we {Kill or art, from whence to raiſe 


Covers ble throne; from whence deep than. | 


/ ders roar Fe” 
Muſtering their rage, and heav'n reſembles 
hell? - | 


As he our darkneſs, cannot we his light 
Imitate when we pleaſe? This deſert ſoil 
Wants not her hidden luftre, gems and gold; 
Magnificence 3 and 


what can heav'n ſhew 
more? i / | | 


Beelzebub, who is Sackoned the ſe- 
cond in/dignity that fell, and is in the 
firſt book, the ſecond. that awakens out 


of the trance, and confers with Satan 


upon the ſituation of their affairs, main- 
tains his rank in the book now before 
us. There is a wonderful majeſty de- 
ſcribed in his riſing up to ſpeak. He 
acts as a kind of a moderator between 
the two oppoſite parties, and propoſes a 
third undertaking, which the whole aſ- 
ſembly te into. The motion he 
makes of detaching one of their body in 
ſearch of a new world, is grounded upon 
a project deviſed by Satan, and cur- 
ſorily propoſed by him in the following 
lines of the firſt D. 
Space may produce new worlds, whereof forife 


There went a fame in heav'n, that he ere long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 


A generation, whom his choice regard.. 


Should favour equal to the ſons of heav'n - | 
, Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be perhaps 
Our.firſt eruption, thither or elſeu here: 


For this infernal pit ſhall never hold a 
Celeſtial ſpirits in bondage, nor th abyſs 
ee e darkneſs cover. But theſe 

thoughts „ apr A 
Full counſel muſt mature 


; 8 , 


It is on this project that Beelzebub 


— — What if we fing | 
Some eaſier enterpriſe ? There is a place 
If ancient and prophetic fame in heav'n 
Err not, another wor'd, the happy ſeat 
Of ſome new race call's Man, about this time 
To be created like to us, thcugh leſs 
In power and excellence, but favour'd mere 
Of him who rules above; fo was his will ; 
Pronounc'd- among the gods, and by an oath, 
That. ſhook heav'n's whcle circumference, - 
confirm'd. e e 
The reader may obſerve. how juſt it 
was not to omit in the fir{i-hook the pro- 
je& upon which the whoie poem turns: 
as alſo that the prince of the fallen an- 
gels was the only proper perſon to give it 


birth, and that the next to him in dignity 


was the fitteſt to ſecond and fupport jt. 
1 af „ There 


4 
Pg 


There is beſides, I think, ſomething 
wonderfully beautiful, and very apt to 
affect the reader's imagination, in this- 
ancient prophecy or report in heaven, 
concerning. the creation of man. No- 
thing could ſhew more the dignity of 
the ſpecies, than this tradition which 
ran of them before their exiſtence. They 
are repreſented to have been the talk of 
heaven before they were created. Vir - 
gil, in compliment to the Roman com- 
monwealth, makes the heroes of it ap- 
dear in their ſtate of pre · exiſtence; but 
Milton does à far greater honour to 


mankind in general, as he gives us a 


glimpſe of them even before they are in 


bein. 
The riſing of this 


nee e e e , 4 
Their riſing all at once was as the ſound 
Of thunder heard remote : 
The diverſions of the fallen angels, 
with the particular account of their place 
of habitation, are deſcribed with great 
pregnancy of thought, and copiouſneſs 
of invention. The diverſions are every 
way ſuitable to beings who had nothing 
left them but ſtrength and knowledge 
miſapplied. Such are their contentions 
at the race, and in feats of arms with 
their entertainment in the following lines. 
Others with vaſt Typhaan rage more fell 


Rend up both rocks and bills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind, hell ſcarce holds the wild up- 


©» 


«FF 


roar. 


Their muſicjis employed in celebrat- | 


ing their own criminal exploits, and their 
. difcourſe-in ſounding the unfathomable 
depths of fate, free will, and fore · ænow- 


1 


the four rivers which diſgorge themſelves 
into the ſea of fire, the extremes of cold 
and heat, and the river of oblivion. The 
monſtrous animals produced in that in- 


fernal world are repreſented by a ſingle 
lime, which gives us a more horrid idea 
of them, than a much longer deſcription 


would have done. | 

—o—=Nature breeds, 8 
Perverſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, inutterable, and worſe _ 
Than fubles yet have feign'd, or fear conceiv d, 
Gorgons and Hydtas, and Chimeras dire. 


This epiſode of the fallen ſpirits, and 


their place of habitation, comes in very 


N 


THE SPECTATOR. 


dau 
| t aſſembly is 
deſcribed in a very ſublime and poetical 


ſerve how natura 


edge. AT ern 30 $39 i 
Ihe ſeveral circumſtances in the de - 
ſeription of hell are finely imagined; as 


blime ideas, 


. * 
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happily to unbend the ming of the reader 
from it's attention to the debate. An 
ordinary poet would indeed have ſpun 
out ſo many circumſtances to a great 


length, and by that means have weak - 
ened, inſtead of illuſtrated, the principal 


fable. 


The flight of Satan to the gates of 
hell is finely imaged. Si LO 
I have already declared my opinion 
of the allegory concerning Sin = 
Death, which is however a very finiſh 

piece in it's kind, when it is not confi. . 


dered as a part of an epic poem. The 


genealogy of the ſeveral perſons is con- 
trived with great delicacy. Sin is the 
ghter of Satan, and Death the off- 
ſpring of Sin. The inceſtuous mixture 
between Sin and Death produces thoſe 
monſters. and hell- hounds which from 
time to time enter into their mother, and 


tear the bowels of her who gave them 


birth. Theſe are the terrors of an evil 
conſcience, and the 2 fruits of Sin, 
which naturally riſe. from the appre- 


henſions of Death, This laſt beautiful 
moral is, I think, clearly intimated in 


the ſpeech of Sin, where complaining of 
this her dreadful iſſue, ſhe add - 


Before mine eyes in oppoſition fits | | 
Grim Death my ſen 648 ry who ſets them on, 


And me his parent would full ſoon devour 
For want of other prey, but that he knows 


His end with mine involv'd- Wee” 
I need not mention to the reader the 
beautiful circumſtance in the laſt part of 
this. quotation. Je will likewiſe ob- 
| ] N the three perſons 
concerned in this allegery are tempted 
by one common intereſt to enter into a 
confederacy together, and how pr ö 
Sin is made the portreſs of hell, and the 
only being that can open the gates to 
that world of torture. 
The deſcriptive part of this allegory 
is likewiſe very ſtrong, and full of fas 
The figure of Death, the 
regal crown upon his head, his menace 


of Satan, his advancing to the combat, 
the outery at his birth, are circumſtances 


too noble to be paſſed over in filence, 
and extremely ſuitable to this king of 
fineſs 


terrors. I need not mention the juf ; 
of thought which is obſerved in the ge- 


neration of theſe ſeveral ſymbolical per- 
ſons; that Sin was produced upon the 


a firſt revolt of Satan, that Death appeared 


ſoon after he was caſt into hell, and that 
the terrors of conſcience were conceived 


at the gate of this place of torments. 


The 


\ 


part of 


5G 


The deſctiption öf the gates is very 


poetical, as the opening of them is full 
of Milton's ſpirit. e 


n ſodden open f 

With impetuaut recoil and jarring ſound 
Th“ infernal doors, and on their hinges grate. 
' Harſh thunder, that the loweſt bottom ſhook 
Of Erebus. She open'd, but ta ſhut F 
Excelt'd her pow r; the gates wide open ſtood, 


{That with extended wings a banner'd hoſt. , 
Under ſpread enſigus marching might paſs 


throug 


' Withtorfe and charioterank' in looſe array; 


So wide they flood, and like a furnace mouth 


Eaſt forth redounding ſtoke and ruddy flame. 
In Satan's voyage through the Chaos 


chere are ſeveral imaginary perſons de- 


ſcribed, as refiding in that immenſe 1 
'T his m * be creation, with the diſtant diſcovery of 

conformable to the taſte of ſe critics 

Who are pleafed with nothing in a poet 


j 


waſte of matter. 


— 
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which has not life and manners Aſefibed 
to it; but for my own part, I am pleaſed 


- moſt with thoſe paſſages in this deſcrip- 


tion which carry in them a greater mea- 


ſure of probability, and are ſuch as 


might poſſibly have happened. Of this 


kind is his firſt mounting in the ſmoke 
that riſes from the infernal pit, hrs fall- 
ing into a cloud bf nitrez and the like 


combuſtible materials, that by their ex- 
ploſion {till hurried him forward in his 
voyage; his ſpringin upward like 4 
pyramid of fire, with bis faborious paſ- 
ſage through that confuſion of elements 

which the poet calls - 
The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave. 


Tze glimmering light which ſhot into 


the Chaos from the utmoſt verge of the 
the earth that hung cloſe by the moon, 
are wonderfully beautiful and poetical. 

is | F 12 To. let *> 6 I. , 
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k THE TH? INDISSGLUSLE MIA E-KxNõο r.. 


Am a certain young woman that 
love a certain . very hearti- 


ly; and my father and mother were for 


it a great while, hut now they ſay I can 


do better, but I think I cannot. They 


bid me not love him, and I cannot un- 
love him. What muſt I do? ſpeak 


quickly.” 


. Sow 39 EY IEEE 
. DEAR SPEC, FFB. 19, 1712. 


I Have loved a lady entirely for this 


year and half, though for a great 


part of the time, which has contributed 
not a little to my pain, I have been de- 
barred: the liberty of converſing with 


ber. The grounds of our difference 
was this; that when we had enquired 


into each other's eircumſtances, we 
found that at our firſt ſetting out into 
the world, we thould owe five hundred 


pounds more than her fortune would 
pay off. My eſtate is ſeven hundred 


pounds a year, beſides the benefit of tin 


mines. Now, dear Spec, upon this 
Kate of the caſe, and the lady's poſitive 


/ 


Bib Dow RAK E. | marr Ae. 
i ee ART FU aſſiſtance of your opinion, you tnay ex- 
- peſt a favour for it: 5 


= at, $PECTATORS ; 


declaration that there is ſtill no other 


beg you will not fail to in- 
ſert this, with your opinion, as ſoon as. 
poſſible, whether this ought to be eſteem- 
ed a juſt cauſe or impediment why we 
ſhonld not be joined, and you will for 
ever oblige your's fincerely, "  o 

Die LOvESrct: 


P. 8. Sir, ift marry this lady by the 


_ 
, 


J Hare the misfortune to be one of 
thoſe unhappy men who are diſtin- 


guiſhed by the name of diſcarded lovers 


but I am the leſs mortified at my diſ- 
grace, becatiſe the young lady is one 
thoſe creatures who fet up for negli- 
ence of men, are forfooth the moſt 
rigidly virtuous in the work, and yet 
their nicety will permit them at the 
comiſtand of parents to go to bed to the 
moſt utter ſtranger that can be propoſe: 
to them. As to me myſelf, I was in- 


troduced by the father of my — | 


* - 


THE SPECTATOR, 


but and I owe my being at zrſt receiv- 


ed to a compariſon of my eſtate with 


that of a former lover, and that I am 
now in like manner turned off to give 
way to an humble ſervant ſtill richer 
than I am. What makes this treat- 
ment the more extravagant is, that the 


young lady is in the management of this 


way of fraud, and obeys her father's 
orders on thoſe occaſions without an 
manner of reluctance, but does it wit 
the ſame air that one of your men of 
the world would ſignify the neceſſity of 
affairs for turning another out of office. 
When I came home laſt night, I found 
this letter from my miſtreſs. 


. . . 
1 Hope you will not think it is any 
1 manner of diſreſpect to your perſon 

or merit, that the intended nuptials be- 


| ſtanding this frailty, the honeſt gentle- 


tween. us are interrupted. . My father 


ſays he has a much better offer for me 
than you can make, and has ordered 
me to break off the treaty between us. 
If it had proceeded, I fhould have be- 
haved myſelf with all ſuitable regard to 
you; but as it is, I beg we may be 
ſtrangers for the future, Adieu. 


| LYDIA. ' 


| This great indifference on this ſub- 


jet, . and the mercenary motives for 


making alliances, is what I think lies 
naturally before you, and I beg of you 
to give me your thoughts. upon 1t. My 
anſwer to Lydia was as follows, which 


J hope you will approve; for you are to 


know the woman's family affect a won- 
derful eaſe on theſe occaſions, thou 
they expect it ſhould be painfully re. 
_ ceived on the man's fide, E120 


MADAM A FN dP No 8 
1 Have received your's, and knew the 
' prudence of your houſe ſo well, that 
I always took care to be ready to obey 
your commands, though they ſhould be 
to ſee you no more. Pray give m 
ſervice to all the good family. Adieu. 
5 Prfrorgon. 
The opera ſubſcrip- ; 8 
N 


Memorandum. The cenſor of mar- 


riage to conſider this letter, and report 
the common uſages on ſuch treaties, 
with how many pounds or acres are ge- 
perally' eſteemed ſufhcient reaſon lor 


397 


preferring a new to an old pretender; 
with his opinion what is proper to be 
determined in ſuch caſes for the future, 


Mu. SPECTATOR 


T HERE is an elderly perſon lately 
left off buſineſs and ſettled in our 
town, in order, as he thinks, to retire 
from the world; but he has brought 
with him ſuch an inclination to tale- 


bearing, that he diſturbs both himſelf 


and all our neighbourhood. Notwith- 


man is ſo happy as to have no enemy: 


at the ſame time he has not one friend 


who will venture to acquaint him with 
his weakneſs. It is not to be doubted 
but if this failing were ſet in a proper 
light, he would quickly perceive the 
indecency and evil conſequences of it. 
Now, Sir: this being an infirmity which 
I hope may be corrected, and knowing 


that he pays much deference to you, I 


beg that when you are at leiſure to give 


us a ſpeculation on goſſiping, you would 


think of my neighbour: you will hereb 
oblige ſeveral who will be glad to 
areformation in their grey haired friend; 
and how becoming will it be for him, 
inſtead of pouring forth words at all 
adventures, * to fet a watch before the 
s door of his mouth, to refrain his 
tongue, to check it's impetuoſity, 


and guard againſt the ſallies of that little | 
t, forward, buſy perſon; which, un- 


der a ſober conduct, might prove a uſe- 
ful member of fociety. In compliance 
with thoſe intimations, I have taken 
the liberty to make this addreſs to you. 


I am, Sir, your moſt obſcure ſervant, 


-- PHILANTHROPOS., 


MR. SPECTATOR) | , FEB. 16, 171. 
PHIS is to petitian you in behalf of 


myſelf and. many more of your 


gentle readers, that at any time when 
ou may have private reaſons againſt 


letting us know what you think your- 
J ſelf, you would be pleaſed to pardon us 


ſuch letters of your correſpondents as 
ſeem to be of no uſe but to the printer. 

It is further our humble requett, that 
you would ſubſtitute advertiſements in 
the place of ſuch epiſtles; and that in 
order hereunto Mr. Buckley may be au- 
thoriſed totake up of your zealous friend 


Mr. Charles Lillie, any. quantity of 


words. he ſhall from time to time have 
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The many uſeful parts of knowl 
nany uſeful pa ige | 


which may be communicated to t 
public this way, will, we hope, be a 
conſideration in favour of your peti- 


| tioners. And your petitioners, &c. 


e ccexl. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26. | 
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Note, That particular regard be had 
to this petition ; and the papers marked 


letter R may be carefully examined for 


the future. N 


' NEC VENERIS PHARETRIS MACER E87, AUT LAMPADE FERVET: 
nl INDE FACES ARDENT, VENIUNT A DOTE SAGITTE.. 


Juv. Sar. vi. VER. 137. 
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HE SIGNS, ADORES, AND COURTY HER EV'RY HOUR: | 


WHO WOULD NOT Do AS MUCH FOR SUCH A Bow'n? 


„ 


MR. SPECTATORs _ 


1 Am amazed that among all the va | 


riety of characters with which you 
have enriched your ſpeculations, you 
have never given us a picture of thoſe 
audacious young fellows among us, 


who commonly go by the name of For- 


tune ſtealers. ou muſt know, Sir, I 
am one who live in a continual appre- 
henſion of this ſort of people that lie in 
wait, day and night, for our children, 
and may be conſidered as a kind of kid- 
nappers within the law. I am the fa- 
ther of a young heireſs, whom I begin 
to look upon as marriageable, and who 
has looked upon herſelf as ſuch for above 
theſe fix years. She is now in the eigh- 
teenth year of her age. The fortune- 
hunters have already caſt their eyes-upon 
her, and take care to plant themſelves 
in her view whenever ſhe appears in any 
public aſſembly. I have myſelf caught 
a young jackanapes with a pair of filver- 
Fringed gloves in the very fact. You 
muſt know, Sir, I have kept her as a 
ein of ſtate ever ſince ſhe was in 
her teens. Her chamber - windows are 
croſs - barred; ſhe is not permitted to 
go out of the houſe but with her keeper, 
Who is a ſtayed relation of our own; I 
have likewiſe forbid her the uſe of pen 
and ink, for this twel vemonth laſt paſt, 
and do not ſuffer a band- box to be car- 
ried into her room before it has been 
ſearched. Notwithſtanding theſe pre- 
cautions, I am at my wits end for fear 
of any ſudden ſurpriſe. There were, 
two or three nights ago, ſome fiddles 
heard in the ſtrert, which I am afraid 


portend me no good; not to mention a 


tall Triſhman, that has been ſeen walk- 
ing before my houſe more than once this 


winter. My kinſwoman likewife in-. 


Dar. 


lhe © 


- forms me, that the zirl has talked to 


her twice or thrice of a gentleman in a 
fair wig, and that ſhe loves to go to 


church more than ever ſhe did in her life. 
She gave me the ſlip about a werk ago, 


upon which my whole houſe was in 
alarm. I immediately diſpatched a hue 


and cry after her to' the *Change, to 
her mantua-maker, and to the young 
ladies that viſit her; but after above an 


hour's ſearch ſhe returned of herſelf, 


having been taking a walk, as ſhe told 


me, by Roſamond's pond. I have here- 
upon turned off her woman; doubled 


ber guards; and given new inftru&ions 


to my relation, who, to give her her due, 
keeps a watchful eye over all her mo- 
tions. This, Sir, keeps me in a per- 


petual anxiety, and makes me very often 
watch when my daughter fleeps, as I 
am afraid the is even with me in her 
turn. Now, Sir, what I would deſire 
of you is, to repreſent ta this fluttering 
tribe of. young fellows, who are for 


making their fortunes by theſe indirect 


means, that ſtealing a man's daughter 


for the ſake of her portion, is but a kind 
of tolerated robbery; and that they 


make but poor amends: to the father, 


whom they ar ic after this manner, 
by going to bed with his child. Dear 
Ir, be ſpeedy in your thoughts on this 
ſubject, that, if poſſible, they may ap- 
ear before the diſbanding of the army. 


am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
Tinu. WATCHWELL, 


| Themiſtocles, the great Athenian ge- 
nera}, being aſked whether he“ would 


chuſe to marry his daughter to, an in- 


digent man of merit, or to a worthleſs 


man of an eſtate, replied, that he ſhould 


prefer a man without an eſtate, to an 


eſtate 
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is, our modern fortune- hunters are thoſe 
who turn their heads that way, becauſe 


they are good for nothing elſe. If a 


oung fellow finds he can make nothing 


- of Coke and Littleton, he Provides 


himſelf with a ladder of ropes, and by 


— * - 21 
* 


r 
eſtate without a man. The worſt of it 


that means very often enters upon the 


premiſes. | 
The ſame art of ſcaling has likewiſe 


been practiſed with good ſucceſs. by 
many military engineers. Stratagems 
of this nature make parts and induſtry 


ſuperfluous, and cut ſhort the way to 


riches. Fi . 
Nor is vanity a leſs motive than idle- 


neſs to this kind of mercenary purſuit. 


A fop, who admires his perſon in a 
laſs, ſoon enters into a reſolution of 


making his fortune by it, not queſtion- 


ing but ev 


very woman that falls in his 
way will do him as much juſtice as he 
does himſelf, When an hejteſs ſees a 


man throwing; particular graces into his 


ogle, or talking loud within her 'hear- 
ing, ſhe ought to look to herſelf; but if 


2 patch, or any other particularity in 


his dreſs, ſhe cannot take too much care 


* 


be trifled with, charms that have done 


a world of execution, and made their 


way into hearts which have been thought 
impregnable. The force of a man with 


theſe qualifications is ſo well known, 


that I am credibly informed there are 
ſeveral female undertakers about the 
Change, who upon the arrival of a 
likely man out of a neighbouring king- 


dom, will furniſn him with proper dreſs 


from head to foot, to be paid for at a 


double price on the day of marriage. 


We muſt however diſtinguiſh between 
fortune hunters and fortune-ftealers. 


The firſt are thoſe aſſiduous gentlemen 
who employ their whole lives in the 
chace, without ever coming at the 
quarry. Suffenus has combed and 


powdered at the ladies for thirty years 


always found her pre: engaged. 


7 
7 


ſide : box, until he is grown wrinkled 


under their eyes. He is now laying the 
ſame ſnare for the preſent generation of 


beauties, which he practiſed on their 


mothers. Cottilus, after having made 
his applications to more than you meet 


with in Mr. Cowley's ballad of miſ- 


treſſes, was at laſt ſmitten with a city- 


lady of 20,0001. ſterling; but died of 
old age before he could bring matters 
to bear. Nor muſt I here amit, my 
worthy friend Mr. Honeycomb, who 
has often told us in the club, that for 
ry ſucceſſively, upon the death 
of a g . Hes: man, he immediately 
drew on his boots, called for his horſe, 
and made up to the widow. When 8 


is rallied upon his ill ſucceſs, Will, 


with-his uſual gaiety, tells us 


— : 


„that he 


1 


Widows are indeed the great game 


of your fortune hunters. There is 


. ſearfe a young fellow in the town of ſix 


foot high, that has not paſſed in review 


before one or other of theſe wealthy 


— Took his ftand ths 


of her perſon. Theſe are baits not to- on * be Jointure lands 
is daily employed in throwing darts, 
and kindling flames, But as for widows, 


they are ſuch a ſubtle generation of pe6- 


ple, that they may be left to their own. . 
conduct; or if they make a falfe ſtep in 


it, they are anſwerable for it to nobody 
but themſelves. The young innocent 
creatures who have no knowledge and 
experience of the world, are thoſe whoſe 
ney I would principally conſult in 
this ſpeculation. . The ftealing of ſuch 
an one ſhould, in my opinion, be as 
puniſhable, as a rape. Where there is 
no judgment there is no choice; and 


why the inveigling a woman before ſhe 


is come to years of diſcretion, ſhould 


loſs to comprehen 


not be as criminal as the ſeducing of her 
before ſhe is ten * old, I am at a 
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together, and taken his ſtand in a 
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boo THE sPECTATOR; 


QUuoD HUIC OFFICIUM) Qvaz baus, Qvon DECVPS rr TANTI, QVvoD ADIPISCE 
Cum DOLORE CORPQORIS VELIT, QUI DOLDBBIT CSTMEMUN MALUM $IBI PER- 


. SUASERIT ? QUAM, PORRO is IGNOMINIAMy: QUAM TURPITYDINEM NON 


PERTULERIT, UT LEI FUGIAT DOLOREM, 81 1D SUMMUM MALUM Es 


 EREveraT? 


— 
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WHAT DUTY WILL A MAN PERFORM, WRAT PRAISE, WHAT HONOUR WILL HB 
| THINK WORTH PURCHASING AT THE EXPENCE OF HIS EASE, WHO 15 PER- 
" SUADED. THAT PAIN IS THE GREATEST OF EvIts? AND WHAT IGNOMINY 


"WHAT BASENESS WILL HE NOT SUBNIT. TO, IN ORDER TO AVOID PAIN, Ir 


HE HAS DETERMINED JT TO BE- THE WORST OF MISFOR TUNES? 


Ti is a very melancholy reflection, 
1 that men are uſually fo weak, that 
it is abſolutely neceſſary for them to 
know ſorrow and pain, to he in their 
right ſenſes, Proſperous people, for 
happy there are none, are hurried away 
with a fond ſenſe of their preſept con- 
ditian, and thoughtleſs of the mutability 
of fortune; fortune is a term which we 
muſt ufe in ſuch diſcourſes as theſe, for 
what is wrought by the unſeen hand of 


the Diſpoſer of all things. But me- 


thinks the diſpoſition of a mind which 
is truly great, is that which makes mĩſ- 
fortunes and ſorrows little when — 4 
befal ourſelves, great and lamentabſle 
when thęy hefal other men. The moſt 
unpardonable malefactor in the world 


going to his death and bearing it with 


- compoſure, would win the pity of thoſe 
who ſhould behold him; and this not 
becauſe his calamity is deplorable, but 
becauſe he ſeems himſelf not to deplore 
it: we ſutfer for him who is leſs ſenſible 

of his own miſery, and are inclined to 

deſpiſe him who ſinks under the weight 
of his diftrefles. On the other hand, 
without any touch of envy, a tempe- 


rate and well-goyerned mind looks down 


on ſuch as are exalted with ſucceſs, with 
a certain ſhame for the imbecilhty of 
human nature, that can ſo far forget 
| how liable it is to ealamity, as to grow 
giddy with only the ſuſpence of forrow, 
which is the portion of all men. He 
therefore who turns his face from the 
unhappy man, who will not look agajn 
when his eye is cait upon modeſt ſor- 


row, who ſhuns afflistton like a conta- 


. 
» 


gion, does but pamper himiz!t up for 


- a-ſacrifice, and contrast in himiclf a a 


greater aptitude to miſery by attempting 
to eſcape it. A gentleman, where I 
happened to be laſt night, fell into a 
_ diicourſe which I thought thewed a good 


f 


diſcerning in him : he took adds that 


whenever men haye looked into their 


heart for the idea of true excellency in 


human natyre, they haye found it to 
conſiſt in ſuffering after a right manner 
and with a good grace. Heroes are al- 
ways drawn bearing ſorraws, ſtrug- 
gling with adverſities, undergoing all 


kin s of hardſhips, and having in the 


ryice of mankind a kind of appetite to 
difficulties and dangers, 


The ; entle- 


man went on to obſerve, that it is from 
this ſecret ſenſe of the high merit which 


there is in patience under calamities, 
that the writers of romances, when they 
attempt to furniſh out characters of the 


higheſt excellence, ranſack nature for 


things terrible; they raiſe a new crea- 


tion of monſters, dragons, and giants: 


where the danger ends, the hero ceaſes; 
when. he has won an _— or gained 
his miſtreſs, the reſt of his ſto 


for higher beings than men to join hap- 


| ome rg greatneſs in the ſame idea; 


ut that in our condition we have no 


conception of ſuperlative excellence, gr 
heroiſm, but as it is ſurrounded with a 


| ſhade. of diſtreſs. 


It is certainly the proper education 
we ſhould give ourſelves, to be prepared 
for the ill events and accidents we are 
to meet with in a life ſentenced to be a 
ſcene of ſorrow: but inſtead of this ex- 
pectation, we ſoften ourſelves with pro- 
ſpects of conſtant delight, and deſtroy 
in our minds the ſeeds of fortitude and 
virtue, which ſhould ſupport us in hours 


of anguiſh. The conſtant purſuit of 


pleaſure has in it ſomething inſolent and 

improper for our being. There is a 

pretty ſober livelineſs in the ode of Ho- 

race to Delius, where he tells him, loud 

* mirt2, or immoderate ſorrow, 2 
| 1 


- 


— 
SE DE- 


| ſtory is not 
worth relating. My friend carried his 
diſcourſe ſo far as to ſay, that it was 


CCW 


© of behaviour either in pealſeriey or ad- 
© yerſity, are alike ungraceful in man that 


© is born to die. Moderation in both 


circumſtances. is peculiar to 8 
ET 


minds: men of that ſort ever 


gratifications of health, and all other 


advantages of life, as if they were liable 
to part-with them, and when bereft of 

them, reſign them with a greatneſs of 
mind which ſhews they know their value 
and duration, The contempt of plea - 


ſure is a certain preparatory for the con 


tempt of pain: without this the mind is 
as it were taken ſuddenly by an un- 

e event; but he that has always, 
during. health and proſpetity, been ab- 


ſtinent in his ſatisfactions, enjoys, in 


the worſt of difficulties, the reflection, 
that his ariguiſh is not aggravated with 
the compariſon of paſt pleaſures which 
upbraid Ni 


tells us a ory after Pompey, whic 


gives us a good taſte of the pleaſant 


manner the men of wit and philofoph 

had in old times of alleviating the dif- 
treſſes of life by the force of reaſon and 
Philoſophy. Pompey, when he came 


to Rhodes, had a-turioſity to viſit the 


famous philoſopher Poſſidonĩus; but 
finding him in his ſick bed, he bewailed 
the misfortune that he ſhould not hear 
a diſcourſe from him: But you may, 
anſwered Poſſidonĩus; and immediately 
entered into the point of ftoical philo- 
ſophy, which ſays pain is not an evil. 
During the diſcourſe, upon every punc- 
ture he felt from his diſtemper, he ſmiled 
and cried out Pain, pain, be as im- 
pertinent and troubleſome as you pleaſe, 
'I ſhall never own that thou art an evil. 
M. SPECTATOR, : 
AVING ſeen in ſeyeral of you 
papers, a concern for the honour 


of the clergy, and their doing every | 


ſtations, but not p 


s preſent condition. Tull | 


' Thin 8þ2CTAToR - 6er 
thing as becomes their character, and 
particularly performing the public ſer= 


vice with a due zeal and devotion; I am 
the more encouraged to lay before them, 
by you means, ſeveral expreſſions uſed 
by ſome of them in their prayers before 
ſermon, which I am rot well ſatisfied 
int as their giving ſome titles and epi- 
thets to great men, which are indeed 
due to them in their ſeveral ranks and 
ly uſed, I think, 
in our prayers: Is it not eontradiction 
to ſay illuſtrious, tight reverend, and 
right honourable poor ſinners? Theſe 
1 


Rions are ſuited only to our ſtate 


here, ind have tio place in heaven: 
we [ce are omitted in the liturgy z 
whith I think the Clergy fliould take 

for their pattern in their own forms 
of devotion. There is another ex- 


profes which I would not mention, 


zut that I have heard it ſeveral times 
before a learned con tion, to bri 

in the laſt petition of the prayer in theſe 
words: © O let not the Lord be angry, 
© and I will ſpeak but this once; as 
if there was no difference between 
Abraham's interceding for Sodom, 
for which he had no watrant as we 
can find, and our aſking thoſe things 
which we are required tb pray for; 
they would therefore have mich more 


reaſon to fear his anger if they did tiot 


make, ſuch petitions to him. There 


is another pretty fanty : when a young 


man has a4 mind to let us know who 
gave him his ſcarf, he ſpeaks à paten= 


theſis to the Almighty—-* Bleſs,” . 481 


« am in duty bound to pray,” the 
© right Nauen the cotnteſ * 1% 


not that as much as to ſay—* Bleſs her, 
for thou knoweſt I am Her thap- * 


Char 
Tour humble ſervant; 


„ I. o. 


1 


e cn. 
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BID What xxeIDes mrs DATLY PAYKS EMPLOY, ? 
Tb FokM Tur TEXDER MANNERS Of Tur Ur, 
AND Work HIM, LIKE WAXEN BABE; WITR an, $2 
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I Sid tek the Ellowing letter” no 
other recommendation, than by tell- 
ing my readers that it comes. from the 
ſame Hand with . of laſt a 


$18, 
Send yo 3 to Tomi, 
ſome TE thou nA 12 Shag” 
non of youth, in which: Lin ntend to diſ- 
cuſs that fambus queſtion, 
education at a 8 515 ſchool, or under 
a private tutor, is to be pre! erred ?, 3 
As ſome of the greateſt men in mo 
ages have been of very, different opinions 
in this matter, 1 ſhall. give a ſhort ac- 
count of what I SE may be. beſt 
urged on both ſides, and afterwards 
any every perſon to determine for him- 
lelt. 

It is certain from. $uetonius, that the 
Romans thought the education of their 
children a buſineſs properly belonging 
to the parents themſelves; and Plutarch, 
3n the life of Marcus Cato, tells ns, 
that as ſoon, as his ſon was capable of 
learning, Cato would ſuffer nobody to 
teach him but himſelf, though he had a 
fervant named Chilo, who was an, ex- 


cellent grammarian, and who taught 2 


great many other yonths. 

On the contrary, the Greeks ſeemed 
more inclined to public ſchools and ſe- 
minaries. 

A private education omen | in the 
firſt place virtue and good- breeding; 
a public ſchool many "aſlurance, and 


an early knowledge in the ways of the 


world. [ 

Mr. Locke, in his erate treatiſe 
of Education, conſeſſes that there are 
Mconveniencies to be feared on both 
ſides: If, ſays he, © I Keep my fon 
© at home, he is.in danger of becoming 
© my young maſter; if I fend him 
abroad, it is ſcarce poſſible to keep 
F him from the reigning W of 


ether the 


Ai ava, Davvens. 


adde and vice. Ie will be 

c 1 65 more innocent at home, but more 
3 of the world, and more 

ſheepiſh when he comes abroad. 


lowever, as this learned author aſſerts, 


at virtue is much more difficult to be 


attained than knowledge of the world, 
and that vice is a more ſtubborn, as 


well as a more dangerous fault than 
ſheepilhnels, he is altogether for a pri- 
vate education; and the more ſo, be- 
cauſe he does not ſee why a youth, 
with right management, might not at- 
tain the fame aſſurance in his father's 


| houſe, as at a public ſchool. To this 


end he adviſes parents to accuſtom their 


ſons to whatever ſtrange faces come to 
the houſe; to take them with them 


when the ey viſit their neighbours, and to 
engage them in converſation with men 


of parts and breeding, 


It may be objefted. 1 to this method, 
that converſation is not the only thing 
neceſſary, but that unleſs it be a con- 
verſation with ſuch as are in ſome mea- 
ſure their equals in parts and years, 
there can be no room for emulation, 
contention, and ſeveral of the moſt live- 
1 paſſions of the mind; which, with- 
out being ſometimes moved, by theſe 
means,” may poſfibly contract a dulneſs 
and inſenſibility. 

One of the greateſt writers our nation 


ever produced obſerves, that a boy who 


forms parties, and makes himſelf popy- 
lar in 2 ſchool ora college, would act the 
ſame part with equal eaſe in a ſenate or 


aprivy-counet]; and Mr. Oſburn, ſpeak- - 


ing like a man verſed in the ways of 
tie world, afhrms, that the well laying 
and carrying on of a deſign: to rob an 
orchard, trains up a youth inſenſibly to 


caution, fecrecy, and circumfpectiony 


and fits him for matters of greater im- 
rtance. 5 
In ſhort, a private education ſeems 


he HH „ „ > mw ws & waa 


22. . one & =- 


the 


, . . ⁵·Ü1. 2 


THE SPECTATOR; ; 


the moſt natural method for the form- 


ing of a virtuous man; a public educa- 


tion for making a man of buſineſs. The 
firſt would furniſh out a good: ſubject 
for Plato's republic, the latter a member 
for a community over- run with artifice 
and corruption. | 

It muſt however be confeſſed, that a 


* 
> 


rſon at the head of a public. ſchool 
bh ſometimes ſo many boys under his 
direction, that it is impoſſible he ſhould 
extend a due proportion of his care to 


each of them. This is However, in reali- 


ty, the fault of the age, in which we 
often ſee twenty parents, who, though 
each expects his ſon ſhould be made a 
ſcholar, are not contented all together 


to make it worth while for any man of 


a liberal education to take upon him the, 
care of their inſtructioo. 
In our great ſchools indeed this fault 
has been of late years rectified, fo that 
we have at preſent not only ingenious 
men for the chief maſters, but ſuch as 
have proper uſhers and aſſiſtants. under 
theme I muſt nevertheleſs own, that 
for want of the ſame encouragement in 
the country, we have many a promiling 
genius ſpoiled and abuſed in thoſe little 
iin - 10 e 
I am the more inclined to this opi-. 
nion, having myſelf experienced the 
uſage of two rural maſters, eachof them 
very unfit for the truſt they took upon 
them to diſcharge. The: firſt impoſed 
much more upon me than my. parts, 
thougli none of the weakeſt, could en- 
dure; and uſed me barharouſly, for not 
performing impoſſibilities. The latter 
was of quite another temper; and a boys 
who would run upon his errands, walh, 
his coffee-pot, or Ting the bell, might. 
have as little converſation with any of 
the claſſics as he thought fit. I have 
known a lad of this place excuſed his 
exerciſe for aſſiſting the cook-maid: and 


ſon was among us five years, moſt of 
which time he employed in airing and 
. watering our, maſter's gray pad. I 
ſcorned to compound for my faults, 'by 
doing any of theſe elegant offices, and 
was accordingly the beſt. ſcholar, and 
the worſt uſed of any boy in the ſchool. 
_ I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with 
an advantage mentioned by Quintilian, 
as accompanying a public way of educa- 
tion, which I have not yet taken notice 
of; namely, that we very often contract 
ſuch friendſhips at ſchool, as are a ſer- 


real truth. 


remember a neighbouring gentleman's 


made the beſt of 


vice to us all the following parts of our 


lives. ; I. 5 — * . 
T ſhall give you under this head, 4 
ſtory very well known to ſeveral perſons, 
and which you -may depend upon as 
SAI | 


* ; - 
Every one, who is acquainted with 


enterpriſe of Penruddock and Grove in 
the weſt, I ſuppoſe, Sir, I need not 
acquaint you with the event of that un- 
dertaking. Every one knows that the 
royal party was routed, , and all the 
heads of them, among whom was the 
curtain champion, impriſoned at Exeter. 
It happened to be his friend's lot at 
that time to go the weſtern circuit: the 
trial of the rebels, as they were then 
called, was very ſhort, and nothing nov 
remained but to paſs ſentence on them; 
when the judge hearing the name of his 
old friend, and obſerving his face more 
attentively, which he had not ſeen for 
many years, aſked him, if he was not 
formerly a Weſtminſter ſcholar? By the 
anſwer, he was ſoon convinced that it 
was his former generous friend; and, 
without ſaying 7 more at that time, 
where. employing all his power and in- 
tereſt 8 5 Pens ee be ſaved his 
friend from the fate of bis unhappy 8 
The 


ſociates. 


A youth happened, & 


* 


is way to London, 
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. The gentleman, whoſe life was thus 
preſerved by the gratitude of his ſchool- 


fellow, was afterwards the father of a 


\ 
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THE $8PECTATOR. 


ſon, whom he lived to Re promoted in 
the church, and who ſtill deſervedly fills 


one of the higheſt ſtations in it. Xx 


. 


o 


ATTEND THY MOTHER'S HEELS NO MORE, 


' NOW GROWN MATURE FOR MAN, AND RIPE FOR JOY- 


| © wiſh, rzeraros, PEB. 7, 1711-12. 
1 Am a young 

years of age, and ave been in love 
with a 


about this half year. I go to ſee her 
days in the week, but never could have 


the happineſs of being with her alone. 
If any of her friends are at home ſhe” 

will ſee me in their company; but if 
they be not in the way, ſhe flies to her 
chamber. I can diſcover no ſigns of 


her averſion; but either a fear of falling 
into the toils of matrimony, or a childi 
timidity, deprives us of an interview 


apart, and drives us upon the — 
$ 


of langviſhing out our lives in. fruit! 
vou think us 


away into barrenneſs and deformity un- 
der à mother's ſhade, is not ſo honour- 


able, nor does ſhe appear ſo amiable, as | 
he did not doubt but to croſs my ame- 


ſhe would in full bloom. « 
| [There is a great deal left out before 


he concludes. ] 8 


of 


| 17 this gentleman be really no more 


than eighteen, I muſt do him the juſ- 
tice to ſay he is the moſt knowing in- 


fant I have yet met with. He does not, 


I fear, yet underſtand, that all he thinks 
of is another woman; therefore, until 
He has given a further account of him- 


ſelf, the young lady is hereby directed 


to keep cloſe to her mother. 


* 


I cannot comply with the requeſt of 
Mr. Trott's letter; but let it go juſt as 
it came to my hands, for. being ſo. fa- 
miliar with the old gentleman, as rough 
as he is to him. Since Mr. Trott has 

an ambition to make him his father - in- 


man about eighteen 


ung woman of the ee „ the 
ix miſtreſs ſhall continue in her confine- 


had your opinion of the matter. 
is at our famous aſſembly the day before I 
expectation. Now, Mr. SpeQator, if 
ripe for cxconomy, per- 
ſuade the dear creature, that to pine 


.* to her chamber, and for my 
Mr. Spectator, your humble ſervant, 
5 Bon HaRwLESS. 


THE SPECTATOR. , 


. Cxrxcn. 


law, he otght to treat him with more 


reſpe&; beſides, his ſtile to me might 
have been more diſtant than he has 
thought fit to afford me: moreover, his 


ment, until he has'found out which word 
in his letter is not rightly ſpelt; 


. MRe SPECTATOR), | 


J $hall ever own myſelf your obliged 

humble ſervant for the advice you 
gave me concerning my dancing; which 
unluckily came too late: for, as I ſaid, 
I would not leave off capering until 1 
was 


received your papers, and there was ob- 
ſerved by an old gentleman, who was 
informed I had a reſpect for his daugh- 

ter; he told me I was an inſignificant 
little fellow, and ſaid that for the future 
he would take care of his child; ſo that 


rous inclinations. The lady is confined 
| my part I am 
ready to hang myſelf with the thoughts 
that I have danced myſelf out of favour 
with her father. I hope you will par- 
don the trouble I give; but ſhall take it 


for a mighty favour, if you will give 


me a little more of your advice to 1 
me in a right way to cheat the old dra- 
gon and obtain my miſtreſs. I am once 
more, Sir, your obliged humble ſer- 
. | fo : 
| Your, Fev. 2% Jonx Txorr. 
1711-12. ws 

Let me deſire you to make what al- 
terations you pleaſe, and inſert this as 
mn as poſſible. Pardon miſtakes bx 
haſtes . . 
1 Never do pardon miſtakes by haſte. 
e Fur SPECTATOR: 
. „ ir, 


„„ FEB, 27, 1711-12. 
| PR A be ſo kind as to let me know 

L what you eſteem to be the chief qua- 
lification of a good poet, eſpecially of 
one who. writes plays; and you will very 
much oblige, Sir, your very humble 
„„ . 


| Fe be a very well bred man. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


MR. SPECTATOR, ; 15 5 
V OV are to know that I am naturally 
1 brave, and love fighting as well as 
any man in England. This gallant 
temper of mine makes me 1 de- 
lobed with battles on the ſtage. I give 
you this trouble to complain to you, that 
Nicolini refuſed to gratify me in that 


rt of the opera for which I have moſt 


taſte, I obſerve it is become a cuſtom, 
that whenever any gentlemen are parti- 
cularly pleaſed with a ſong, at their cry- 
ing opt Encore or Altro Volto, the per- 
former is ſo obliging as to ſing it over 

in. I was at the opera the laſt time 


daſpes was performed. At that part 


of it where the hero engages with the 
lion, the graceful manner with which 
he put that terrible monſter to death, 

ve me ſo great a pleaſure, and at the 
ame time ſo juſt a ſenſe of that gentle- 


man's intrepidity and conduct, that 1 


could not farbear deſiring a repetition 
of it, by crying out . Altro Volto, in 
a-very audible voicez and my friends 
Hatter me that I pronounced thoſe words 
with a tolerable good accent, conſidering 
that was but the third opera I had ever 
ſeen in my life: Yet, notwithſtanding 


all this, there was ſo little regard had to 
me, that the hon was carried off, and 


went to bed without being killed any 
more that night, Now, Sir, pray con- 


ſider that I did not vnderſtand a word 


of what Mr. Nicolini faid to this cruel 
creature; beſides I have no ear for mu- 
ſic; ſo that during the long diſpute be- 
tween them, the whole entertainment I 
had was from my eyes; why then have 
not J as much right to have graceful 


action repeated as another has a pleaſing 
ſound, ſince he only hears as I only ſer, 


and we neither of us know that there'is 
any reaſonable thing a doing? Pray, Su, 
ſettle the buſineſs of this claim in the au - 


cry“ Altro Volto, Anglice, again, 

- * again,” for the future, I am an Eng- 

lihman, and expect ſome reaſon or 
; 3 1 


\ 


THE SPECTATOR. 


bog 

other eo be given me, and perhaps an 

ordinary one may ſerve; but I expect 

* anſwer, | I am, Sir, your moſt 
umble ſervant, £ 


\ ToBY RENTFREE. 
: MR. SPECTATOR, 2 5 ov. 29. 
yo U muſt give me leave, amongſt 


the reſt of your female correſpon- 
dents, to addreſs you about an affair 


which has already given you many a 


ſpeculation; and which, I know, I need 
not tell you have had a very happy in- 
fluence over the adult part of our ſex: 
but as many of us are either too old to 


learn, or too obſtinate in the purſuit of 


the vanities, which have been bred up 


with us from our infancy, and all of a 
quitting the ſtage whilſt you are prompt- 
ing us to act our part well; you ought, 
methinks, rather to turn your inſtruc- 
tions for the benefit of that part of our 
ſex who are yet in their native innocence, 
and ignorant of the vices and that va- 
riety of unhappineſſes that reign amongſt 
us. ; - 
I muſt tell you, Mr. Spectator, that 
it is as much a part of your office to 
overſee the education of the female part 
of the nation, as well as of the male; 
and to convince the world you are not 
partial, may proceed to detect the mal- 
adminiſtration of governeſſes as ſucceſs- 
fully as you have expoſed that of peda- 
gogues; and reſcue our ſex from the 
prejudice and tyranny of education as 
well as that of your own, who without 
your ſeaſonable interpoſition are like to 
improve upon the vices that are now in 
Wee CC 
I who know the dignity of your poſt, 
as Spectator, and the authority a ſkilful 
eye ought to bear in the female world, 
could not forbear conſulting you, and 
beg your advice in fo critical a point, 
as is that of the education of young 
entlewomen. Having already provid- 
ed myſelf with a very convenient houſe 
in a good air, I am not without hope 
but that you will promote this generous 
deſign- - I' mutt farther tell you, Sir, 
that all who ſhall be committed to my 
eonduct, beſides the uſual accompliſh- 


ments of the needle, dancing, and the 
French tongue, ſhall not fail to be your 
| - conſtant readers, 
dience, and let us know when we may 


It is therefore my 
humble petition, that you will entertain 
the town on this important ſubject. and 
fo far oblige a ſtranger, as to raiſe a eu- 
riofity and inquiry in my behalf, by 
1 > | publiſhing 


*K 


ubliſhing the following advertiſement. 
Im, een, 55 
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| ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tux boarding-ſchool for young gen- 


tlewomen, which was formerly kept on 


Mile End Green, being laid down, there 

is now one ſet up almoſt oppoſite to it at 
the Two Golden Balls, and much more 
convenient in every reſpe&; where, be- 
fides the common jinſtructions given to 
young gentlewomen, they will be taught 
| the whole art of paſtry and preſerving, 
with whatever may render them accom- 
pliſned. Thoſe who pleaſe to make 
| 2 the vigilance and ability of the 
perſons concerned, may inquire at the 


1 % 
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Two Golden Balls on Mile End . 


near Stepney, Where they will recei 
F 
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This is to give notice, that the Spec. 


tator has taken upon him to be viſitant 


of all boarding-ſchools where Young. 
women are educated; and defigns to pro- 
ceed in the ſaid office after the ſame 


manner that viſitants of colleges do i 
the two famous univerſities of this land. 
All lovers who write to the Spectator, 


are deſired to forbear one expreſſion . 


which is in moſt of the letters to him, 
either out of lazineſs or want of inven- 
tion, and is true of not above two thou- 
ſand women in the whole world; viz. 
© She has in her all that is valuable in 
© woman.“ 5 
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NEC DEVS INTERSIT, NAI DIGNUS VINDICE NODUS | - 


INC 1E 


- NEVER PRESUME TO MAKE A GOD APPEAR, 
nur FOR A BUSINESS WORTHY OF A GOD, 


' FX TJORACE. adviſes a poet to conſi- 
| H der thoroughly the nature and 
force of his genius. Milton ſeems to 
have known perte&ly well, wherein his 
ſttrrength lay, and has therefore choſen a 
ſubje& intirely conformable to thoſe ta- 
Jents of which he was maſter, As his 
genius was wonderfully turned to the 
ſublime, his ſubject is the nobleſt that 
could have entered into the thoughts of 
man. Every thing that is truly great 
and aſtoniſhing, has a place in it. The 
whole ſyſtem of the intellectual world; 
the chaos, and the creation; heaven, 
earth, and hell; enter into the conſtitu- 
tion of his poem. 
, Having in the firſt and ſecond books 
repreſented the infernal world with all 
it's horrors, the thread of his fable na- 
turally leads him into the oppoſite re- 


gions of, bliſs and glory. 


If Milton's majeity forſakes him a y. 


where, it is in thoſe: parts of his poem, 
where the divine perſons are introduced 
as ſpeakers. One may,. I think, ob- 
ſerve, that the author proceeds with a 
kind of fear and trembling, whilſt he 
deſcribes the ſentiments of the Almighty. 
He: dares not give his imagination it's 
full play, but.chuſes to confine himſelf 


to ſuch thoughts as are drawn from the 
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books of the moſt orthodox divines, and 
to ſuch expreſſions as may be met with 
in Seripture. The beauties, therefore, 
which we are to look for in theſe ſpeeches, 
are not of a poetical nature, nor fo pro- 


per to fill the mind with ſentiments of 


grandeur, as with thoughts of devotion. 


The paſſions which they are deſigned to 
raiſe, are a divine love and religious 
fear. The, particular beauty of the 
ſpeeches in the third book, conſiſts in 


that ſhortneſs and perſpicuity af ſtile, in 
which the poet has couched the greateſt 
myſteries of chriſtianity, aud drawn. to- 
gether, in a regular ſcheme, the whole 


diſpenſation of Providence with reſpect 
to man. He has repreſented all the ab- 


ſtruſe doctrines of predeſtingtion, free- 
will and grace, as alſo the great points 
of incarnation ànd redemption, Which. 
naturally grow up in a poem that treats 


of the fall of man, with great energy of 
expreſſion, and in a clearer and ftronger 


light than I ever met with in any other 
writer. As theſe points are dry in them- 
ſelves to the generality of readers, the 


conciſe and clear manner in which he 
has treated them, is very much to be 
admired, as is likewiſe that particular 
art which he has made uſe of in the in- 
terſperſing of all thoſe graces of poetry, 


Which 


* 
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which the ſubject was capable of re- 
ceiving. Satte # 5. (een lacks 5 4. by 
 - The ſurvey of the whole creation, and 

of every thing that is tranſaQed in it, is 
a proſpect worthy-of omniſcience; and 
as much above that, in which Virgil has 


drawn his Jupiter, a8 the chriſtian idea 


of the Supreme Being is more rational 
and ſublime than that of the heathens. 


deicribed to have caſt his eye, are repre- 
ſented in the moſt beautiful and lively 
ie, ot pe HER 
Now had th Almighty Father from above, 
From the pure Empyrean where he fits 
High-throg'd-above all height, bent down-is 


eye, | |; | 
Een sbs db works at onre to view. 
About him all the ſanctities of heav'n | 
Stood thick as ſtars, and from his ſight receiv d 
Beatitude paſt utt rance: on his right 
The radiant image of his glory ſat. 
His only Son. On earth he firſt beheld .-- 
Our two firſt- parents, yet the only t ẽꝗW - 
Of manleind, in the happy garden plac d, 
Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love; 
Uninterrupted joy, unrivall'd love, . 
In bliſsful ſolitude. He then ſurvey d 
Hell and the gulph between, and Satan there 
Coaſting the wall of heav?n on this fide night, 
In the dun ait ſublime; and ready now 
To ftoop with wearied wings, and willing feet 
On the bare outſide af this world, that ſeem a 


Firm land ith Woſom'd without firmament; 


Uncertain which, in ocean or in air. 


Him God beholding from bis proſpect high, 


Whberein paſt, preſent, future, he beholds, 


Thus to his only 8 on foreſeeing ſpake. 
Satan's approach fo the confines. of 


the creation is finely imaged in the be- 
ginning of the ſpeech which immediate- 
1y follows. -- Phe effects of this ſpeech 


in the bleſſed ſpirits, and in the divine 
Bare to whom ĩt waz addreſfed, cannot 


but fill the mind of the reader with a 
ſecret pleaſure and complacency. _. 


All heav'n, and in the bleſſed ſpirits cle 
Senſe. of new joy ineffable diffus ec. 
Beyond compare the Son of God was ſeen 
Moſt glorious; in him all his Father ſnone 


Subſtantially expreſs'd; and in his face 


Divine compaſſion viſibly appear dd, 
Lovewithout end, and without meaſure grace. 


* - 
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I need not point out the beauty of 
that eircumſtance, wherein the whole 
hoſt of -angels are repreſented. as ſtand- 
wg mute; nor ſhew how proper the oc - 
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caſion was to produce ſuch a ſrlenee in 
heaven. The cloſe of this divine col»; 
loquy, with the hymn of angels that f- 
lows upon it, are ſo wonderfully beau - 
tiful and poetical, that I ſhould not for 


bear inſerting tfie whole paſſage, if the 


2 of my paper would gire me 
eavVe. * 1 J by . 1 58097 22 


he multitude of angels wi 1 
(Loud as from numbers without number, ſweet. 


As from bleſt voices) utt'ring joy, heav nung 


a ſhout 


. 


With jubilee, and loud hofannas fill'd © 


Th' eternal regions; dc. &c—— — 


Satan's walk upon the outſide of the 


_ univerſe; which at a diſtance appeared 
to him of a globular form, but, upon his 
nearer approach, looked like an un- 


bounded plain, is natural and noble: as 
his roaming upon the frontiers of the 
cteation between that maſs of matter, 
which was wrought into a world, and 


that —_— unformed heap of - mate- 

hich ſtill lay in chaos and con- 
fuſion, ſtrikes the imagination with 
ſomething aſtoniſhingly great and wild. 
Tahave before ſpoken of the limbo. of 


rials, w 


vanity, which the poet places upon this 
autermoſt ſurſace of the viva and 


ſhall here explain myſef more at large 
on that, and other parts of the poem, 
which are of the fame ſhadowy nature. 

 - Ariſtotle obſerves, that the fable of 
ah epic poem ſhould: abound-in eircum- 


ſtances that are both credible and aſto- 
niſhing; or as the French critics chuſe 


to phraſe it, the fable mould be filled 


with the probable and the marvelous; 


+ Phis rule is as fine and juſt as any in 


Ariſtotle's whole art of poetry. 
If the fable is only probable, it differs 
nothing from a true hiſtory ; if it is only 


marvelous, it is no better than a ro- 
mance. The great ſecret therefore of 
| heroic poetry is to relate ſuch circum- 
Thus 3 God ſpake, ambrofial fragrance 


ſtances as may produce in the reader at 
the ſame time both belief and aftoniſh- 
ment. This is brought to pals in a well 
choſen fable, by the account of | ſachs 


at leaſt of ſuch things as have hap- 
pened according to the received opinions 


of mankind. Milton's fable is a maſter- 
piece of this nature; as the war in hea- 
ven; the condition of the fallen angels, 


the ſtate of innocence, the temptation 
of the ſerpent, and the fall of man, 


though WENT HIRE in them- | 


ſelves, 
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ſelves, are net only credible, hut actual 


points of faitiun. 7 
The next method of reconciling mi- 
racles with credibility, is by a happy in- 


vention of the poet; as in particular, when 


he introduces agents of a ſuperior na- 
ture, who are 4 of effecting what 
is wonderful, and what is not to be met 


with in the ordinary courſe of things. 


Uyſſes's ſhip being turned into a rock, 
and Eneas's fleet into a ſhoal of ik op 
nymphs, though they are very ſurpriſing 
; Sl are eee probable when 
we are told that they were the 90 sho 
thus transformed them. It is this kind 
of machinery which fills the poems both 
of Homer and Virgil with ſuch circum- 
ſtances as are wonderful but not impoſ- 
ſible, and ſo frequently produce in the 


rrader the moſt pleaſing paſſion that can 


riſe in the mind of man, which is ad- 
miration. 
the Æneid liable to exception upon this 
account, it is in the beginning of the third 
book, where neas is repreſented as 
tearing up the myrtle that dropped 
blood. To qualify this wondertul cir- 
cumſtance, Polydorus tells a ſtory from 
the root of the myrtle, that the barba- 
rous inhabitants of the country having 
pierced him with ſpears and arrows, the 
wood which was left jn his body took 
root in his wounds, ard 
that-bleeding tree. This circumſtance 
ſeems, to have the marvellous with out 
the probable, becauſe it is repreſented 
as proceeding from natural cauſes, with- 


aut the interpoſition of any god, or other 


ſupernatural power capable of produc- 
ing it, The ſpears and arrows grow 


of themſelves without ſo much as the 


modern help of inchantment. If we 
look into the fiction of Milton's fable, 
though we find it full of ſurpriſing in- 
cidents, they are generally ſuited to our 
- Notions. of the things and perſons des» 
ſcribed, and tempered. with a due mea- 
ſure of probability. I muſt only make 


exception to the limbo of vanity, 


with his epiſode of Sin and Death, and 
ſome of his imaginary perſons in his 
chaos. Theſe paſſages are aſtoniſhing, 


but not credible; the reader cannot fo, 
far impoſe upon himſelf as to fee a poſ- 


ſibility in them; they are the deſcription 
of dreams and ſhaduws, not af things 
ar perſons, 
look upon the ſtories of Circe, Poly- 
2 the Sirens, nay the whole Odyſ- 

y and Iliad, to be allegories; but al- 
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ods who 


If there be any inſtance in 


gave birth to 


I know that many critics 


cumſtante very finely contrived, and 


lowing this to be true, they are fables, 
which conſidering the opinions of man- 

kind that prevailed in the age of the 

poet, might poſſibly have been accord- 
ing to the letter. The perſons are ſuch 
as might have acted what is aſcribed to 
them, as the circumſtances in which they 
are repreſented might poſſibly have been 
truths and realities. This appearance 
af eee is ſo abſolutely requiſite 
in the greater kinds of poetry, that Ari- 
ſtotle obſerves the ancient tragic writers 
made uſe of the names of ſuch great men 

as had. actually lived in the world, though 

the tragedy proceeded upon adventures 

they were never engaged in, on 2 * 
to make the ſubſe& more credible. In 


a word, beſides. the hidden meaning of 


an epic allegory, the plain literal ſenſe 
aught to appear probable. The ftory. 


ſhould be ſuch as an ordinary reader may 


acquieſce in, whatever natural, moral, 
or political truth may be diſcovered in 
it by men of greater penetration. 
Satan, after having long wandered 
upon the ſurface, or outmoſt wall of the 


- univerſe, diſcovers at laſt a wide gap in 


it, which led into the creation, and is 
deſcribed as the opening through which 
the angels paſs to and tro into the lower 
world, upon their errands to mankind, 
His fitting upon the brink of this Es- 
and taking à ſurvey of the whole face 
of nature that appeared to him new and 
freſh in all it's beautics, with the ſimile 
illuſtrating this circumſtance, fills the 
mind of the reader with as ſurpriſing 
and glorious an idea as any that ariſes 
in the whole poem. He looks down 
into that vaſt hollow of the univerſe 
with the eye, or, as Milton calls it in 
his. firſt book, with the ken of an angel, 
He ſurveys all the wonders in this im- 


menſe amphitheatre that lie between 


both the poles of heaven, and takes in at 
one view the whole round of the crea - 
His flight between the ſeveral worlds 


that ſhined on every ſide of him, with 


the particular deſcription of the ſun, are 
ſet forth in all the wantonneſs of a luxu- 
riant imagination, His ſhape, ſpeech, 
and behaviour, upon his transformin 

himſelf into an angel of light, are touch 

with exquiſite beauty. The poet's thought 
of direfting Satan to the ſun, which in 
the vulgar opinion of mankind is the 
moſt ge ee, part of the creation, 


and the placing in it an angel, is a cx: 
the 


More 
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more adjuſted to a poetica —— 
t 


us ĩt as a received doctrine g 
moſt famous philoſophers, that every 

orb had it's intelligence; and as àn 2 
aſtle in (ſacred writ is ſaid to have ſeen 
uch an angel in the ſun, In the an- 
Awer which this angel returns to the 
.diſguiſed evil ſpirit, there is ſuch a be- 
coming majeſty as is altogether ſuitable 
to a-ſuperior.being, The part of it in 
which he repreſents himſelf as preſent at 
the creation, is very noble in itſelf, and 
not only proper where it is introduced, 
but - requiſite, to prepare the reader for 
what follows in the ſeventh book. . : 
I ſaw-when at his word the formleſs maſs, © 
This world's material mould, came to a heap: 
Confuſion heard his voice, and wild uproar : 


Stood rul'd, ſtood. vaſt inſinitude confin d; 


Till at his ſecond bidding darkneſs fled, 
Light thoney-&c 
In the following part of the ſpeech he 
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points out the earth with ſuch circunt- 


- ſtances, that the reader can ſcarce for- 


bear faneying himſelf employed on the 
ſame diſtant view of it. * 


Look downward on the globe whoſe hither fide 
With light from hence, tho“ but reflected, 
„ e 1 


| That place is earch, the featof man, thit licht 


His day, . 


I muſt not conclude my reflections 
upon this third book of Paradiſe Loft, 
without taking notice of that celebrated 
complaint of Milton with hich it opus, 
and which certainly deſerves all the 
praiſes that have been given it; though, 
as I have before hinted, it may rather 
be looked on as an exereſcence, than as 
an eſſential part of the poem. The ſame 
_ obſervation might be applied to that 
beautiful digreſſion upon Eon, in 
e eee 


* s 
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the ſame book, | 
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MITA; QUE SERA, TAMEN RESPEXIT INERTEM. 


++ "TANG: FEEL. 1. vrki 48. - 


FREEDOM, WHICH CAME AT LENGTH, THOUGH STN To CoME. 


- mMn SPRCTATORS: 5. 7 on iotts, 24 
T. you ever read a letter which is ſent 
4 with the more pleaſure for the reality 
ef it's complaints, this may have reaſon 
to hope for a favourable: acceptance; 
and if time be the moſt irretrievable loſs, 


the regrets which follow will be thought, 


1 hope, the moſt juſtifiable: The re- 
gaining of my liberty from a long ſtate 
of indolence and inactivity, and the de- 
fre af reſiſting the farther incroachmentt 
of idleneſs, make me apply to you; and 
the uneaſineſs with which J recolle& the 
paſt yeara, and the apprehenſions with 


which I expect the future, ſoon deter- 
mine me to it. Idleneſs is ſo general a 
. «battles he had won from them, imagined 
that by wearing a piece of his bones 
mear their heart, they ſhould be ani- 


diſtemper, that I cannot but imagine a 
ſpeculation. on this ſubject will be of 
univerſal uſe. There is hardly any one 
perſon without ſome allay of it; and 
thouſands [beſides myſelf ſpend. mon 
time in an idle uncertainty which to be- 
gin firſt of two affairs, than would have 
been ſufficĩent to have ended them both. 


The occaſion of this ſeems. to be the 


want of ſome neceſſary em ent, to 
put the ſpirits in motion, and awaken 


dus out of their lethargy: if I had leſs 7 


,,,, ape 
leiſure, I ſhould have more; for I ſhould 


then find my time diſtinguiſhed into por- 


tions, ſome for. buſineſs, and others for - 5 


the indulging of pleaſures : but: now one 
face of indolence overf.ceads the whole, 
and I have no land- mark to direct my- 
elf by. Were one's time a little ſtraĩt- 
ened by buſineſs, like water incloſed in 
it's banks, it would have ſome deter- 
mined courſe z' hut unleſs it be put into 
ſome channel, it has no current, but be- 
comes a deluge without either uſe or 
motion [5 £4 © ; ; 
n When | Scanderbeg prince of Epirus 
-was dead, the Turks, who had but too 
often felt the force of his arm in the 


mated with a vigour and force like to 
which inſpired him when living. 
s I am like to be but of little ule 
whiltt 4 hve, Lam reſolved to do what 
good I can after my deceaſe; and have 
accordingly ordered my bones to be dif- _ 
poſed of in this manner! for the good ot 
my country men, who are troubled with 
100 exorbitant a degree of fire. All 
| 4 H 2 fox 
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ſent place the din. In fine, no Egyp- 
1 


_ exerting them. Death brings 


— 4 * 


* 
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fox-hunters, upon wearing me, would 
in a ſhort time be brought to endure 
their beds in a morning, and perhaps 
even quit them with regret at ten: inſtead 


- of hurrying away to teaze a poor animal, fineſs, 'no1 | 
| many devices for any ene thing, as to 


and run away from their own thoughts, 


' chair or a chariot would be thought 


the moſt. defirable means of , perform-' 


: ing 2 remove from one place to another. | 


J ſhould be a cure for the unnatural 


deſire of John Trot for dancing, aid a 


ſpecific | to leſſen the inclination Mrs. 
Paget has to motion, and cauſe her al- 


tian mummy was ever half ſo uſeful 
phyſie, as I ſhonld de to theſe feveri 
conſtitutions, to repreſi the violent fal- 
lies of youth, and give each action it's 


proper 1 and repoſe. 


1+ I can ſtifle any violent inclination, and 
oppoſe a torrent of anger, or the ſoli- 


. citations of revenge, with ſucceſs. But 


indolence is a ſtream which flows ſlowly 


on, but yet undermines the foundation 


of every virtne. A vice of a more 
lively nature were a more deſirable tyrant 
than.this ruſt of the mind, which gives a 
tincture of it's nature to every action of 
one's life. It were à8 little hazard to 
be toſt in a ſtorm, as to lie thus perpe- 
tually becalmed : and it is to no pur- 
poſe to have within one the feeds of a 
thouſand good qualities, if we want the 
vigour and reſolution neceſſary for the 
perſons 
back to an equality; and this image of 
it, this ſlumber of the mind, leaves no 
:difference between the greateſt genius 
and the meaneſt underſtanding : a fa- 


- culty of doing things remarkably praiſe- 
_ worthy thus concealed, is of no more 


uſe to the owner, than a heap of gold 


to the man who dares not uſe it. 


Tomorrow is ftill the fatal time 
when all is to be rectified : to-morrow 
comes, it goes, and ſtill I pleaſe myſelf 
with the ſhadow, whilft I loſe the reaps 
unmindful that the preſent time ab 

is ours, the future is yet unborn, and 
the paſt is dead, and can only live, 2 
parents in their children, in the actions 
2t has-produced: 7 2 dt ht 
The time. we hve-ought not to be 
computed by the number of years, but 
by the uſe that has been made of it; 
thus it is not the extent of ground, but 
the yeaily rent which gives the value to 
J!! DE ISS AS WI 
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aequainted with t 
with which Tully acquired his elo- 


the eſtate. Wretched and 'thoiightlefs 

der in the only place where co- 

veton were & virtue v turn prodi- 
als _— lies upon our hands with 
ch uneaſfineſs; nor has there been ſo 


mar it flide away imperteptibly and to 
no purpoſe. A Hilbig halt bo hoard- 
1 With care, whilſt that which is 
above the price of an eſtate is flung 
away with difregard and eentempt. 
There is nothing now. a- days fo much 
avoided, as a ſolieitous improvement of 
wp part of time; it is a'\report muſt 
be ſhunned as one tenders the nume of 
a wit and a fine genius, and as one fears 
the dreadful character of. a laborious 
plodder : but notwithſtanding this, the 
greateſt wits any age has produced 
thought far otherwiſe; for who can 
think either Socrates br Demoſthenes 
aft any reputation, by their evhtinual 

ains both in overcoming the defects and 
1mproving the gifts of nature? All are 
the labaur and aſſiduity 


quence. Seneca, in his letters to Lu- 
cilius, aſſures him, there was not a day 
in which be did not either write ſome- 
thing, or read and epitomize ſome good 
author; and I remember Pliny in one of 
his letters, where he gives an aecount 
of the various methods he uſed to fill up 
every vacancy of time, after ſeveral em- 
ployments whichdhe enumerates; Some - 
times, ſays he, I hunt; but even 
.© then I carry with me a pocket- book, 
that whilſt my ſervants are huſied in 
3 +: ie nets and other mat- 
ters, I may be employed in ſamethi 

that may be uſeful een 
und that if I miſs! of my game, I may 


at the leaſt bring home ſome of my 


ee e | TOY = and not have 
te mortifidation of having caught no- 
„ ng all day. v1 e wk | 

Thus, Sir, von ſed how many exam- 
ples I recal to mind, and hat argu- 
ments I vic wick myſelf, to regain my 
Jiberty: but as I am afraid it is no or- 
dinary perſuaſion that will be of ſervice, 
I ſhall 'expe& your thoughts on this 


Tubject, 'with the greateſt impatience, 


eſpecially ſince the good will not be con- 
fined to me tiene ire be of uni- 


verfahuſe. For chere is no s off 
amendment where men are pleaſed with 


** 


ir ruin, and whilß they think laeinefe 
* * c E 18 8 F $4 41% 6 * 1 8 qi 
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iz a deſirable character : whether it be 
that they likeithe tate itſolf, or that they 

think it gives them a new. luſtre when 
they do exert themſelves, ſtæemingly to 
de able to do that without! labour and 
application, which others attain to but 
with dhe greateſt diligence. I am, Sir, 


Tis n 9 „Anh e $a 
Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 


210% er ANR TO tifons. 1 
EIT A 19815206 Do wil, Haq 514 
PERMISSION to love” Yoi'is 3 
1 e de you' A de dif- 


fieulties thoſe bout Jon place in m 
Way, to ſurmoùnt and acquire all thok 
_qualrfications you expect in bim who 
| pretend to the honour of being, 

| Safin, your moſt humble ſervant, * 
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A UGUSTUS, a few moments be- diſappearance. They leave behind them 


A. fore his death, aſked his friends 
wha ſtobd about him, if they thought 
he had acted his part well; and upon 
receiving ſuch an anſwer as was due to 
his extraordinary merit Let me then, 
ſays he, go off the ſtage with your 
«* applauſe ;* uſing the expreffion with 
which the Roman actors made thein exit 
at the concluſion of a dramatic piece. 
I could with that men, while they are 
— — . — — 
ture of the part they are engaged in, 
and what n it will make in the 
minds of thoſe they leave behind them: 
whether it was worth coming intol the 
world for; whether it be: ſuitable to a 
reaſonable begs , Py 3 it 
appears grace ful in this life, or will turn 
e an e the next. Let: the 
Soap or duffogn;: the ſatiriſt, or 
the good companion, conſider with him - 
fell, when his: body ſhall be laid in the 
ve, and his ſou] paſs into another 

Nate of exiſtente, how much it would 
rodound to his praiſe to have it ſaid of 


him, mat no man in England eat bet- 


cu, chat he had an admirable talent at 
turning his friends into ridicule; that 
nobody eutdid him at an; ill, natured 
jeſt, or that he never went to bed: before 
be had diſpatched his third bottle. 
Theſe are, however, vory common fu- 
neral orations, and eulogiums on deeeaſ- 


ed perſons who have acted among man- 


_ and with ſome figure and reputation. 
But if we look into the bulk of our 

ſpecies, they axe ſuch as are not likely 

etabe remembered a moment after their 


no traces of their exiſtence, but are for- 


_ as though they had never been. 


hey are neither wanted by the pbor, 


regretted by the rich, nor celebrated hy 


the learned. They are neither miſſed 
in the common wealth, nor lamented hy 
private perſons. Their actions are of 
no ſignificancy to mankind, and might 
have been performed by creatures of 
much leſs dignity than thoſe who are 


diſtinguiſhed hy the faculty of reaſon. _ 


An eminent French author ſpeaks ſome- 
where to the following purpoſe: © I 
have often ſeen from my chamber- 
:* 'window- two noble creatures, both of 
them of an erect countenance, and en- 
„ dowed with reaſon. Theſe two in- 
© telleual beings are employed from 


© morning to night, in rubbing two - 


© ſmooth ſtones upon one another; that 
* 1s, as the vulgar phraſe it, in poliſh- 
angabe?! eds Eee ff 
My friend, Sir Andrew F 't, a8 
we were ſit ting An the elnh Jaſt. night, 
gave us an account of a ſober citizen, 
ho died a few days ſince. (This honeſt 
man being of greater conſequence in his 
own thoughts, than in the eye of the 
world, had for ſomęe years paſt kept a 


journabof his life. Sir Andrew ſhewWed 


us one week of it. Binge the occur- 
xences ſet own in t mak out ſuch a 
road of action as that L haue been ſpeak - 
ing of, I ſhall preſent my reader with 


a f8ithfiſlcopy of it; after having firſt 


informed him, that the deceaſed-perſon 
bad in his youth been bred id trade, 
but finding himſelf not ſo well WT 

: | or 
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for buſineſs, he bad for ſeveral years 
laſt paſt lived 2 7 upon, a mode- 
nr T5 T 
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| nor on my cloa the, 4 1 G the 8 


arlour, - - 

Nine of the clock ditto. Up my 

nee- ſtrings, and waſhed my 7 hands. 

Hours ten, "eleven, and twelve, 
'Smoaked three pipes of ee! apr Read 
the Supplement and Daily Courant. 
Things go ill in the north. Mr. Niſ- 
by*s opinion thereupon. 


| "One of the clock” in the Wass 
Chid Ralph for miſlaying my tobacco- 
box. * er * 


Two of the clock,” Sat down bs 


dinner. Mem. Too many plumbe, 


and no ſuet. 
- From three to four. Took my af. 


rernoon's gap. 


eee ur to for; Walked into the 


fields. Wind, 8. S. E. 


b bn ey fix to ten. At the RY Mr. 5 


. fe about the peace. 


wk the er ere to wy flepe 


| Tos sar, being holiday, cight of 


the clock. Roſe as uſual: 


Nine of the clock. | Waſhed hands 
and face, ſhaved, put on my double. 
ſoaled ſhoes. 

Ten, eleven, twelve. Took 2 walk 
to Iflington. 


mild: 


| Between two and three. Returned, 
di ned on a:knuckle of 'veal and ae 


Mem. Sprouts wanting. 


Three. Nap as uſual. 
From four to ſix. 8 


| Read the news. A diſh of twiſt, a e . 


viſier ſtrangled. 


From fix to ten. Atthe club. Bir. 
P Niſby" s account of the great Turk. 
Ten. Dream of the eier _ 


A 


119 4 1 * 


wy ſnoe buckle broke. 
— ace. 


che. Paid off the butcher's bill. 

| en. To be allowed for the laſt les of - 
„mutton. 5 K 1 8 

Ten, eleven. 7 At the coffee-houſe. 

<Moge'worles in the north. Stranger in 
2 25 155 wig Fay how Wels went. 


: rab nngpar, eight of the. clock. ä 
| _ 


2 
From twelve to one. " Wilkedin the ; 
Sede. ' Wind to the ſouth; + we: 

From ene to bo. "Smcaked « pipe 5 
and an baff. 
eee, -Dined a0 veel. Stomach = 
oo Digue 
Three. Nap broke bythe of 
a. pewter diſh, Mem. Tx Tee 
love, and grown careleſs. 

From four to ſix. At the coffee. 
houſe. Advice from Smyrna, that the 
grand viſier was firſt of all ſtrangled, 
and afterwards beheaded. 

Six of the clock in the evening. Was 


| half an hour in the cub before any body 


elſe came. Mr. Niſby of opinion that 


the grand viſier was not ſtrangled the 


ſixth inſtant. 
Ten at night. Went to bed. Slept 
without waking until-nine next morn- 


ing. 5 
* —* . 


e nine of the Klick. 
Staid within until two of the clock for 
Sir Timothy; who did not bring me 
my annuity according to his promiſe. 

Two in the afternoon. Sat down to 
dinner. Loſs of appetite. Small- beer 
ſour. Beef over- corned. 

Three. Could not take my nap. . 
Four and five. Gave Ralph a box 
on the ear. Turned off my cook · maid. 
Sent a meſſenger to Sir Timothy. Mem. 
I did not go to the club e e 2 


to bed at een | 


Oner Took a pot of mother Cob's i 
meditation upon Sir Timethy, whe! was 


Fray.” Paſſed: bo morning in 


with me a quarter before twelve. 

Twelve of the clock. Bought a ne 
head to my cane, and à tongue to my 
rank a N of purl to te- 


buckle. 
cover appetit 

e and three. Dies N Adept 
Well. 1.4% 640; 18 57678 


From four to fix, ; Went to the cof- 
fee-houſe. Met Mr. Niſby--there. 
Smosked ſeveral pipes. Mr. Nitby of 

opinion that la oy is bat for the 


Sin of the er | At. the club as 
- ſteward, Sat late. 1 

Twelve of the clock, | Went FE bed, . 
dreamt that I drank winden wth ts | 
"Wn. vier. as FF Pa: 


"SATURDAY. ee at eleven, 
" walked in the fields, wind N. E. 5 
Twelve. r in a wer. 21 


44185 * 


* 


0 5 ets 7 . 

| | ined-with me. 
Firſt: .courſe, !marrow-bones; ſecond, 
ox-chetk;; with a bottle of Brooks and 


home, and dried myſelf 
Tyo. Mr. Niſby 


ſelf. 
Six. Went to the club. Like to 


have fallen into a gutter. Grand viſier 


ſurpriſed to find the above-mentioned | 
Journaliſt taking ſo much care of a life 


„4 


S 
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maanners of the court when he was in 
| Certain vice which you have late - 
I ly attacked, has not yet been con- 


MR. SPECTATOR, nh 4 


ſidered” by you as growing ſo deep in 


the heart of man, that the affectation 


outlives the practiee of it. You muſt 


have obſerved that men who have been 


bred in arms preſerve to- the moſt ex- 


treme and feeble old age a' certain dar- 


ing in their aſpe&: in like manner, 
they who have paſſed their time in gal- 
lantry and adventure, keep up, as well 
as they can, the «rr erage it, and” 
carry a petulant inclination to their laſt 


moments. Let this ſerve for a preface 
to a relation I am going to give you of 


an old beau in town, that has not only 


been amorous, and a follower of wo- 


men in general, but alſo, in ſpite of 
the admonition of grey hairs, been 
from his ſixty - third year to his preſent 
ſeventieth, in an avid 

Foung lady, the wife of his friend, and 
1 a man of merit. | The g 
has wit, good heath; and is perfectly 

_  vwell-bredj' but from the faſhion and 
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purſuit of a 


old Eſcalus 
free and diſenga 
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ſe of action. On che contrary, 1 


believe our hours may very often be 


more profitably laid out in ſuch tranſ- 
actions as make no figure in the world, 
than in ſuch as fare apt to draw upon 


mttttmhem therattention of mankind. One 
Three of the clock. - Overſlept wy- may 


become wiſer and better by! ſeveral 
methods of employing one's ſelf in ſe- 
crecy and ſilence, and do what is laud - 

able without noiſe or oſtentation. 1 
would, however, recommend to every 


one of my readers, the keeping à jour-" 


I I queſtion not but the reader will be 


nal of their lives for one week, and ſet- 
ting down punctually their whole ſeries 
of employments during that ſpace of 


time. This kind of ſelf- examination 
_ would give them a true ſtate of them 
ſelves, and incline them to conſider ſe- 
y riouſly what they are about. One day 
would rectify the omiſſions of anothęr, 


and make a man weigh all thoſe indif- 
ferent actions, which, though they are 
eaſily forgotten, muſt certainly be ac- 

— ; n Are '# 


* 


ORM'D, WE VAR TOUSLY EXCEL | 


2 


his bloom, has ſach a natural tendency. 
to amorous adventure, that he thought 
it would be an endleſs reproach to him 
to make no uſe of a familiarity he was ' 
allowed at a gentleman's houſe, whoſe 
ood-humour and confidence expoſed ' 
is. wife to the addreſſes: of any who 
ſhould take it in their head to do him 
the good office. It is not impoſſible 
that Eſcalus might alſo reſent that the 
huſband was particularly negligent of 
him; and though he gave many inti- 
mations of a paſſion towards the wife, 
the huſband either did not ſee them, or 
put him to the contempt of overlooking ' 
them, In the mean time Iſabella, for 
ſo we ſhall call our heroine, ſaw his 
paſſion, and rejoiced in it as a founda- 
tion for much diverſion, and an oppor- 
tunity of - indulging herſelf in the dear 
delight of being admired, addreſſed to, 
and flattered, with no ill conſequence ' 
to her reputation. This lady is of a 
behaviour, ever in 
good- humour, ſuch as js the image of 
5 | innocence 


* 
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innocence with thoſe who are innorent, a very well- acted confuſion; which fh- 
and an encouragement to vice vith thoſe voured the eſcape of the aged Bſcalus,! 
' who. are abandoned. From this kind Ke ED _ | ron: 
of carriage, and an apparent approba - eaſantry: tu Iſat an 15 5 
| tion of by gallantry, Eſcalus had fre - atdithey had enjoyed it tuo days before 
| quent opportunities of laying amorous Eſcalus could recolle& himſelf enough; 
1 epiſtles in her way, of _ his eyes to form tlic following letter. 
attentively upon her action, of perform-: . - F. 
: ing a [thouſand little offices which are c MADAM, Hon 97 755 $f ati bd : * 8 
neglected by the unconcerned, but are- HAT happened the other day, 
ſa many approaches towards happineſs gives me a lively image of the in-. 
with the enamoured. It was now, as confiſtence of human paſſions and in- 
3s above hinted, almoſt the end of the clinãtionz. We purſue what we are 
| | ſeventh year of his paſſion, hen Eſ- denied, and-place our affections on What 
calus from general terms, and the am · is abſent, though we neglected it chen 
biguous. reſpect which criminal lovers preſent. As long as you refuſed my 
retain in their addreſſes, began to be- love, your refuſal did fo ſtrongly exeite 
wail that his paſſion grew too violent my paſſion, that I had not once the lei- 
for him to anſwer any longer for his ſure to think of recalling my reaſon to 
behaviour towards her; and that he aid me againſt the deſign upon your 
hoped ſhe would have conſideration fer virtue. But when that virtue hegan to 
his long and patient reſpect, to excuſe comply in my favour, my rraſbn made 
the motions of a heart now no longer an effort over my love, and let me ſee 
under the direction of the unhappy the; baſeneſs of my behaviour in at | 


owner of it. Such for ſome months 


had been the language of Eſcalus, both 


in his talk and his letters to Iſabella; 


who returned all the profuſion of kind 
things which hat Been the coſlection of 


fifty years with I muſt not hear you; 
< you will make me forget that you are 


© a gentleman; I would not willingly 
© loſe you as a friend; and the like ex- 


preſſions, which the ſkilful interpret to 


their own advantage, as well knowing 


tempting a woman ofhonour; Io toe 
you, it was not without the moſt violent 
ſtruggle, that I gained this victory over 
myſelf; ny, Iwill eonſeſt my ſhame, 
and acknowledge I could not have pre- 
vailed but by flight. However, Ma- 
dam, I beg that you will believe a mo- 
ment's weakneſs has not deftroyed the 


eſteem T bad for you, which was con- 


firmed by ſo many years of obſtinate 
virtue. You have reaſon to rejoice that 


that a feeble denial is a modeſt aſſent. 1 this did not happen within the obſerva- 

ſhould have told you, that Iſabella, tion of one of the young fellows,: who. 

during the whole progreſs of this amour, would have poked your weak oft, and | 
communicated it to her huſband ; and gloried in his own brutiſh inclinations. f 
that an account of Eſcalus's love was I am, Madam, your moſt devoted hum 
their uſual entertainment after half a ble ſervant. 

day's abſence; Iſabella, therefore, upon ) 

her lover's. late more open aſſaults, with _ Iſabella, with the help of her huſ- 

a ſmile told her huſband ſhe could hold band, returned the following anſwer. 

out no longer, but that his fate was A ar907 FFC 
ll now come to a criſis. After ſhe had omg aye Lines 4 
[1 explained herſelf a little farther, with Cannot  but'account myſelf a very 
ö her huſband's approbation ſhe proceeded = happy woman, in having a man fot | 
1 in the following manner. The next a lover that can write & well, and give 


I 


1 time that Eſcalus was alone with her, ſo good à turn to a diſappointment. 
* and repeated his 2 the crafty Adother excellence you have above all 
; Iſabella looked on her fan with an air other pretenders I ever heard of, on 


of great attention, as conſidering of - occafions where the moſt reaſonable men 
what importance ſuch a ſecret was to loſe all their reaſon, you have yours 
1 | her; and upon the repetition of awarm moſt powerful. We have each of us 
expreſſion, ſhe looked at him with an to thank our genius that the paſſion of 


eye of fandneſs, and told him he was one abatkd in proportion as .th t of the 

| that time of life, which could make other grew violent. Does it not yet 
| er fear he would boaſt of a lady's fa- come into your head; to imagine that 
. vour; then turned away her head, with IL.kneW ene 
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| ervelty 1 could be guilty of towards 
you? In return for your long and faith- 
ful paſſion, I muſt let you know that 


you are old enough to become a little 


more gravity; but if you will leave me 
and coquet it any where elſe,” may your 
miſtreſs yield! 
„ ISABELLA. 


No CCCXIX, THURSDAY, MARCH 6. 


QUO TENEAM VULTYS MUTANTEM PROTEA NoDo? 


WHAT CHAIN CAN HOLD THIS VARYING PROTEUS FAST? 


Have endeavoured in the courſe of 
my papers to do juſtice to the age, 

and have taken care as much as poſſible 
to keep myſelf a neuter between both 
ſexes, I have neither ſpared the ladies 
out of complaiſance, nor the men out of 
partiality; but notwithſtanding the great 
integrity with which I have acted in 
this particular, I find myſelf taxed with 


an inclination to favour my own half 


of the ſpecies. Whether it be that the 
women afford a more fruitful field for 
ſpeculation, or whether they run more 
in my head than the men, I cannot tell, 
but II ſhall ſet down the charge as it is 
laid againſt me in the following letter. 


MR. SPECTATOR, | : 
I Always make one among a company 
of young females, who peruſe your 
ſpeculations every morning. I am at 
preſent commiſſioned by our whole aſ- 
ſembly, to let you know, that we fear 
you are a little inclined to be partial to- 


_ wards your own ſex. We muſt how- 


erer acknowledge, with all due grati- 
tude, that in ſome caſes you have given 
us our revenge on the men, and done 
us juſtice. We could not eaſily have 
_ forgiven you ſeveral ſtrokes in the diſ- 
ſection of the coquette's heart, if you had 
not much about the ſame time made a 
ſacrifice to us of a heau's ſcull. 

You may further, Sir, pleaſe to re- 
member, that not long ſince you attack- 
ed our hoods and commodes in ſuch 
manner, as, to ule your own expreſſion, 
made very many of us aſhamed to ſhew 
our heads. We muſt, therefore, beg 
leave to repreſent to you, that we are in 
hopes, if you would pleaſe to make a 
due inquiry, the men in all ages would 

be found to have been little leſs whimſi- 
cal in adorniag that part, than ourſelves. 
The different forms of their wigs, toge- 


Hor. EP. 1. LIB» I. VER 90. | 


CEE. 


ther with the various cocks of their hats, 
all flatter us in this opinion. 7212 
Thad an humble ſervant laſt ſummer, 


who the firſt time he declared himſelf, 


was in a full-bottomed wig; byt the day 
aſter, to my no ſmall ſurpriſe, he ac- 
coſted me in a thin natural one. I re- 
ceived him at this our ſecond interview, 
as a perfect ſtranger, but was extreme- 
ly confounded, when his ſpeech diſco- 
vered who he was. I reſolved, there- 
fore, to fix his face in my memory for 
the future; but as I was walking in the 
Park the ſame evening, he appeared to 
me in one of thoſe wigs that I think you 
call a night-cap, which had altered him 
more effe&ually than before. He af- 
terwards played a couple of black riding 
wigs upon me with the ſame ſucceſs; 
and in ſhort, aſſumed a new face, al - 
moſt every day in the firſt month of his 
courtſhip. | 

TI obſerved afterwards, that the variety 
of cocks into which he moulded his hat, 
had not a little contributed to his im- 


poſitions upon me. - 


Vet as if all theſe ways were not ſuf- 
ficient to diſtinguiſh their heads, you 
muſt doubtleſs, Sir, have obſerved, that 

eat numbers of young fellows have, 
js ſeveral months laſt paſt, taken upon 
them to wear feathers. 8 

We hope, therefore, that theſe may, 


with as much juſtice, be called Indian 
princes, as you have ſtiled a woman in 


a coloured hood an Indian queen; and 
that you will, in due time, take theſe 
airy gentlemen into conſideration. 

We the more earneſtly beg that you 
would put a ſtop to this practice, er 
it has already loſt us one of the moſt 
agreeable members of our ſociety, who 
after having refuſed ſeveral good eſtates, 
and two titles, was lured from us latt 


week by a mixed feather, - ; 
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I am ordered to preſent you the re- 
ſpe&s of our whole company, and am, 
Sir, your very humble ſervant, 

| DorinDa. 


Note. The perſon wearing the fea- 


ther, though our friend took him for 


an officer in the guards, has proved to 


be an errant linen-draper. 


Tam not now at leiſure to give my opi- 


nion upon the hat and feather; however, 
to wipe off the preſent imputation, and 
ratify my female correſpondent, I ſhall 
ere print a letter which I lately re- 
pare from a man of mode, who ſeems 
to have a very extraordinary genius in 
his way. = 


SIR; | 
1 Preſume I need not inform you, that 
among men of dreſs it is a common 
phraſe to ſay, + Mr. Such-a-one. has 
ſtruck a bold ſtroke; by which we 
underſtand, that he is the firſt man who 
has had courage enough to lead up a 


faſhion. Accordingly, when our tailors 


take meaſure of us, they always demand 
whether we will have a plain ſuit, or 
ſtrike a bold ſtroke. I think I my 


without vanity ſay, that I have ſtrue 


ſome of the boldeſt and moſt ſucceſsful 
ſtrokes of any man in Great Britain. I 
was the firſt that ſtruck the long pocket 


about two years ſince; I was likewiſe _ 
the author of the froſted button, which 
when I ſaw the town come readily into, 


being reſolved to ſtrike while the iron 
was hot, I produced much about the 
ſame time the ſcallop flap, the knotted 


cravat, and made a fair puſh for the 


filver-clocked ſtocking. 


A few months after I brought up the 
modiſh jacket, or the coat with cloſe 


/ 
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ſleeves. I ſtruck this at firſt in a plain 
Doily ; but that failing, I truck it a ſe- 
cond time in blue camblet; and repeated 
the ſtroke in ſeveral kinds of cloth, un- 


til at laſt it took effect. There are two 


or three young fellows at the other end 
of the town, who have always theireye 
upon me, and anſwer me ſtroke for 
ſtroke. I was once ſo unwary as to 
mention my fancy in relation to a new- 
faſhioned ſurtout before one of theſe 
gentlemen, whowas diſingenuous enough 
to ſteal my thought, and by that means 
prevented my intended ſtroke. 

I have a deſign this ſpring to make 
very conſiderable innovations in the 


waiſtcoat; and have already begun with 


a coup d eſſai upon the ſleeves, which 
has ſucceeded very well. 8 

I muſt further inform you, if you 
will promiſe to encourage, or at leaſt 
connive at me, that it is my deſign to 


ſtrike ſuch a ſtroke the beginning of the 
next month, as ſhall ſurpriſe the whole 


town. £ 
I do not think it prudent to acquaint 
you with all the particulars of my in- 


. tended dreſs; but will only tell you, as 


a ſample of it, that I ſhall very ſpeedily 
appear at White's in a cherry-coloured 
hat. I took this hint from. the ladies 
hoods, which I look upon as the boldeſt 
ſtroke that ſex has ſtruck for theſe hun- 
dred years laſt paſt. J am, Sir, your 
moſt bedient, moſt humble ſervant, 

; WILL SPRIGHTLY, 


I have not time at preſent to make any 
reflections on this letter; but muſt not 
however omit, that having ſhewn it to 
Will Honeycomb, he deſires to be ac- 


quainted with the gentleman who writ 


it, 


- 
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THE SPECTATOR: 


No CCCXX. FRIDAY, MARCH 7. 


NON PRONUBA JUNO | 


I. 


NON HYMEN Aus ADEST, NON ILLI GRATIA LECT0! 
EUMENIDES STRAVERE TOR Uu | 


Ovid, MET. LIB. vi. VER, 428, ; 


Wor HYMEN, NOR THE GRACES HERE PRESIDE, 
NOR JUNO TO BEFRIEND THE BLOOMING BRIDES 
' RUuT FIENDS WITH FUN'RAL BRANDS THE PROCESS LED, 


AND FURIES WAITED AT THE GENIAL BED. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


8 have given many hints in 


your papers to the diſadvantage 


of perſons of your own ſex, who lay 


plots upon women. Among other hard 
words you have publiſhed the term Male- 


Coquets, and been very ſevere upon ſuch 


as give themſelves the liberty of a little 
dalliance of heart, and playing faſt and 
a Wy" love and indifference, 
until perhaps an eaſy young girl is re- 
Fagan pt che, Wed m. —. and 
Janguiſhes away her life for a careleſs 
coxcomb, who looks aſtoniſhed, and 
wonders at ſuch an effect from what in 
him was all but common civility. Thus 
you have treated the men who were irre- 
ſolute in marriage; but if you deſign to 
be impartial, pray be ſo honeſt as to 
print the information I now give yeu, 
of a certain ſet of women who never co- 
quet for the matter, but with an high 
hand marry whom they pleaſe to whom 
they pleaſe. As for my part, I ſhould 
not have concerned myſelf with them, 
but that I underſtand I am pitched 
upon by them to be married, againſt my 
will, to one I never ſaw in my life. It 
has been my misfortune, Sir, very in- 
nocently, to rejoice in a plentiful for- 


tune, of which I am maſter, to beſpeak 


a fine chariot, to give direction for two 
or three handſome ſnuff- boxes, and as 
many ſujts of fine cloaths ; but before 
any of theſe were ready, I heard reports 
of my being to be married to two or 
three different young women. Upon 


my taking notice of it to a young gen- 
tleman who is often in my company, he 


told me long; I was in the inquiſition. 
You may believe I was not a little 
ſtartled at what he meant, and more fo 
when he aſked me if I had beſpoke any 


thing of late that was fine. I told him 


ſeveral; upon which he produced a de- 


ſeription of my perſon, from the tradeſ- | 


CRroxal., 


men whom I had employed, and told 
me that they had certainly informed 
againſt me. Mr, SpeQator, whatever 
the world may think of me, I am more, 
coxcomb than fool, and I grew very in- 
quiſitive upon this head, not a little pleaſed 
with the novelty. My friend told me, 
there were a certain ſet of women of fa- 
ſhion, whereof the number of fix made 
a committee, who ſat thrice a week, 
under the title of the Inquiſition on Maids 
and Bachelors. It ſeems, wheneverthere 
comes ſuch an unthinking gay thing as 
myſelf to town, he muſt want all man- 
ner of neceſſaries, or be put into the in- 
quiſition by the firſt tradeſman he em- 


ploys. They have conſtant intelligence 


with cane-ſhops, perfumers, toymen, 
coach- makers, and china-houſes. From 
theſe ſeveral places theſe undertakers for 
marriages have as conſtant and regular 
correſpondence, as the funeral- inen have 
with vintners and apothecaries. All 
bachelors are under their immediate in- 
ſpection; and my friend produced to me 
A report given in to their board, where- 
in an old uncle of mine who came to 
town with me, and myſelf, were inſert- 
ed, and we ſtood thus: The uncle 


© ſmoky, rotten, poor; the nephew raw, 


© but no fool, ſound at preſent, very 
rich.“ My information did not end 
herez but my friend's adviccs are fo 
good, that he could ſhew me a copy of 
the letter ſent to the young lady who is 


to have me; which I ineloſe to you.. 


MADAM, „ 
THIS is to let you know, that you 
are to be married to a beau that 
comes out on Thurſday fix in the even- 
ing. Be at the Park. You cannot but 
know a virgin fop; they have a mind - 
to look ſaucy, but are out of counte- 


nance. The board has denied him 10 
ſeveral good families. Lwiſh vou joy. 
8 5 ORINNA. 
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appear in company, 
to evade their determination. 
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What makes my correſpondent's caſe 


the more deplorable, is, that as II find 
by the report from my cenſor of mar- 


riages, th» friend he ſpeaks of is employed 
by the inquiſition to take him in, as the 

hrafe is. After all that is told him, 
he has information only of one woman 
that is laid for him, and that the wrong 
one; for the lady commiſſioners have 
devoted him to another than the perſon 
againſt whom they have employed their 
agent his friend to alarm him. The plot 
is laid ſo well about this young gentle- 
man, that he has no friend to retire to,no 
place to appear in, or part of the king- 


dom to fly into, but he muſt fall into the 


notice, and be fubje& to the power of 


the inquiſition. They have their emiſ- 


faries and fubſtitutes in all parts of this 
united kingdom. The firſt ſtep they 
uſually take, is to find from a corre- 
ſpondence, by their meſſengers and whiſ- 


perers, with ſome domeſtic of the ba- 


chelor, who is to be hunted into the 
toils they have laid for him, what are 
his manners, his familiarities, his good 
qualities or vices ; not as the good in 
him is a recommendation, or the ill a 
diminution, but as they affect or con- 
tribute to the main inquiry, What eſtate 


he has in him? When this point is well 
reported to the hoard, they can take in 


2 wild roaring fox- hunter, as eaſily as a 


ſoft, gentle young fop of the town. The 


way is to make all places uneaſy to him, 
but the ſcenes in which they have al- 
lotted him to act. His brother huntſ- 
men, bottle companions, his fraternity 
of fops, ſhall be brought into the con- 
fpiracy againſt him. Then this matter 


is not laid in ſo barefaced a manner be- 


fore him as to have it intimated, Mrs. 
Such- a one would make him a very pro- 
per wife; but by the force of their cor- 
reſpondence they ſhall make it, as Mr. 
Waller ſaid of the marriage of the 
dwarfs, as impratticable to have any 
woman beſides her they deſign him, as 
it would have been in Adam to have re- 
fuſed Eve. The man named by the 


. commiſſion for Mrs. Such-a-one, ſhall 
neither be in faſhion, nor dare ever to 
v, ſhould he attempt. 


/ 


The female ſex wholly govern do- 


meſtic life; and by this means, when 


they think fit, they can ſow diſſenſions 


between the deareit friends, nay maxe 


ſaiker and for itieconcileable enemies 


in pite of all the ues of gratitude on. one 


of 


part, and the duty of protection to be 
paid on the other. The ladies of the 
inquiſition underſtand this perfectly well; 


and where love is not a motive to a 


man's chuſing one whom they allot, 


they can with very much art, inſinuate 


ſtories to the diſadvantage of his ho- 
neſty or courage, until the creature is 
too much diſpirited to bear up againſt a 
general ill reception, which he every 
where meets with, and in due time falls 
into their appointed wedlock for ſhelter. 
I have a long letter bearing date the 
fourth inſtant, which gives me a large 
account of the policies of this court; ang 
find there is now before them a very re- 
fractory perſon, who has eſcaped all 
their machinations for two years laſt 
paſt: but they have prevented two ſuc- 
ceſſive matches which were of his own 
inclination, the one by a report that his 
miſtreſs was to be married, and the very 
day appointed, wedding-cloaths bought, 
and all things ready for her being given 
to another; the ſecond time by inſinuat- 
ing to all his miſtreſs's friends and ac- 
quaintance, that he had been falſe to 
ſeveral other women, and the like. The 
poor man is now reduced to profeſs he 
deſigns to lead a fingle life; but the in- 
quiſition give out to all his acquaint- 
ance, that nothing is intended but the 
gentleman's own welfare and happineſs. 
When this is urged, he talks ail 
humbly, and proteſts he aims only at a 
life without pain or reproach; pleaſure, 
honour, and riches, are things for which 
he has no taſte. But notwithſtanding 
all this, and what elſe he may defend 
himſelf with, as that the lady is too old 
or too young, of a ſuitable humour, or 
the quite contrary, and that it is impoſ- 
fible they can ever do other than wran- 
gle from June to January, every body 
tells him all this is ſpleen, and he muſt 
have a wife; while all the members of 
the inquifition are unanimous in a cer- 
tain woman for him, and they think they 
all together are better able to judge than 
he or any other private perſon whatſo- 
ever. 5 | 
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SIR 'TEMPEB, MARCH 3, 171. 
yo UR ſpeculation this day on the 
- ſubje& of idleneſs has employed 
me, Ever ſince I read it, in ſorrowtul re- 
flections on my having loitered away the 
term, or rather the vacation, of ten years 
in this place, and unhappily ſuffered a 
good chamber and tiudy 8 as 
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My books, except thoſe I have 
taken to ſleep upon, have been totally 
neglected, and my Lord Coke and other 
venerable authors were never ſo {lighted 


in their lives. I ſpend moſt of the day 


at a neighbouring coffee-houſe, where 
we have what I may call a Lazy Club. 
We generally come in night-gowns, 
with our ſtockings about our heels, and 
ſometimes but one on. Our falutation 
at entrance is a yawn and a ſtretch, and 
then without more c&emony we take 
our place at the lolling-table, where our 
diſcourſe is, what I fear you would not 
read out, therefore ſhall not inſert. But 


J aſſure you, Sir, I heartily lament this | 


loſs of time, and am now reſolved, if 
poſſible, with double diligence, to re- 
trieve it, being effectually awakened by 


the arguments of Mr. Slack out of the 
ſenſeleſs ſtupidity that has fo long poſ- 
ſeſſed me. And to demonſtrate that 


penitence accompanies my confeſſion, 
and conſtancy my reſolutions, I have 
locked my door for a year, and defire 
you would let my companions know I 
am not within. I am with great re- 
ſpect, Sir, your moſt obedient ſervant, 


P N: i. 


No CCCXXI. SATURDAY, MARCH 8. 


NEC SATIS EST PULCHRA ESSE POEMATA, DULCIA SUN To. 


*T1s NOT ENOUGH A POEM'S FINELY WRIT3 
IT MUST AFFECT AND CAPTIVATE THE SOUL. 


HOSE, who know how many vo- 
lumes have been written on the 
poems of Homer and Virgil, will eaſily 
ardon the length of my diſcourſe upon 
Milton The Paradiſe Loſt s looked upon 
by the beft judges, as the greateſt produc- 
tion, or at leaſt the nobleſt work of ge- 
nius in our language, and therefore de- 
ſerves to be ſet before an Englith reader 
in it's full beauty. For this reaſon, though 
I have endeavoured to give a general 
idea of it's graces and imperfections 


in my ſix firſt papers, I thought myſelf 


obliged to heſtow one upon every book 
in particular, The firſt three books I 
have already diſpatched, and am now 
entering upon the fourth. I need not 
acquaint my reader that there are mul- 
titudes of beauties in this great author, 
eſpecially in the deſcriptive parts of this 
poem, which I have not touched upon, 
it being my intention to point out thoſe 
only, which appear to me the moſt ex- 
quiſite, or thoſe which are not ſo obvi- 
ous to ordinary readers. Every one that 
has read the critics who have written 
upon the Odyſſey, the Iliad, and the 
LEneid, knows very well, that though 
they agree in the opinions of the great 
| beauties in thoſe poems, they have ne- 
vertheleſs each of them diſcovered ſeve- 
ral maſter- ſtrokes, which have eſcaped 
the obſervation of the reſt. In the ſame 
manner, I queſtzon not but any writer, 
who ſhall treat of this ſubject after me, 


Hon. Ars POET. VER. 99. 


RoscoMMoONe 


may find ſeveral beauties in Milton, 
which I have not taken notice of, I 


mult likewiſe obſcrve, that as the great- 


eſt maſters ci critical learning differ 
among one another, as to fome particu - 
lar points in an epic poem, I have not 
bound myſelf ſcrupulouſly to'the rules 
which any one of them has laid down 
upon that art, but have taken the li- 
berty ſometimes to join with one, and 
ſometimes with another, and ſometimes 
to differ from all of them, when I have 
thought that the reaſon of the thing was 
on my fide. „ | 
We may conſider the beauties of the 
fourth book under three heads. In the 
firſt are thoſe pictures of ſtill- life, which 
we meet with in the deſcription of Eden, 
Paradiſe, Adam's bower, &c. In the 
next are the machines, which compre- 
hend the ſpeeches and behaviour of the 
good and bad angels. In the laſt is the 


conduct of Adam and Eve, who are the 


principal actors in. the poem. 

In the deſcription of Paradiſe, the 
poet has obſerved Ariſtotle's rule of la- 
viſhing all the ornaments. of dition on 
the weak unactive parts of the fable, 
which are not ſupported by the beauty 
of ſentiments and characters. Accord- 
ingly the reader may obſerve, that the 


expreſſions are more florid and elaborate 


in theſe deſcriptions, than in moſt other 
parts of the poem. I muſt further add, 
that though the drawings of gardens, 

X rivers, 
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rivers, rainbows, and the like dead pieces 


of nature, are juſtly cenſured in an heroĩc 


poem, when they run out into an un- 
neceſſary length; the deſcription of Pa- 
radiſe would have been faulty, had not 
the poet been very particular in it, not 


only as it is the ſcene of the principal 


action, but as it is requiſite to give us an 
idea of that happineſs from which our firſt 


parents fell. The plan of it is wonder- 


fully beautiful, and formed upon the 


THE SPECTATOR» 


This bring to my remembrance from what 
ate | 
I fell, how glorious once above thy ſphere. 


This ſpeech is, I think, the fineſt that 
is aſcribed to Satan in the whole poem. 
The evil ſpirit afterwards proceeds to 
make his diſcoveries concerning our firſt 
parents, and to learn after what manner 
they may be beſt attacked. His bound- 
ing over the walls of Paradiſe; his ſit- 


ting in the ſhape gf a cormorant upon 
the tree of life, which ſtood in the center 

of it, and overtopped all the other trees 
of the garden; his alighting among the 


ſhort ſketch which we have of it in holy 
writ. Milton's exuberance of imagina- 
tion has poured forth ſuch a redundancy 
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of ornaments on this ſeat of happineſs 


and innocence, that it would be endleſs 


to point out each particular, 
I muſt not quit this head, without 
further obſerving, that there is ſcarce 


2 ſpeech of Adam or Eve in the whole 


poem, wherein the ſentiments and al- 
lufons are not taken from this their de- 
lightful habitation. The reader, during 
their whole courſe of action, always 
finds himſelf in the walks of Paradiſe. 
In ſhort, as the critics have remarked, 
that in thoſe poems wherein ſhepherds 
are actors, the thoughts ought always 
to take a tincture from the woods, fields, 
and rivers, ſo we may obſerve, that our 
firſt parents ſeldom loſe fight of their 
happy ſtation in any thing they ſpeak 
or do; and, if the reader will give me 
leave to uſe the expreſſion, that their 
thoughts are always Paradiſiacal. 

We are in the next place to conſider 


the machines of the fourth book. Satan 


being now within proſpect of Eden, and 
looking round upon the glories of the 
creation, is filled with ſentiments dif- 
ferent from thoſe which he diſcovered 
whilſt he was in hell. Fhe place in- 
ſpires him with thoughts more adapted 


Qto it: he reſlects upon the happy condi- 


tion from whence. he fell, and breaks 
forth into a ſpeech that is ſoftened with 


ſeveral tranſient touches of remorſe and 
ſelf- accuſation: but at length he con- 


firms himſelf in impenitence, and in his 
deſign of drawing man into his own 
ſtate of guilt and miſery. This conflict 
of paſſions is raiſed with a great deal of 


by 


art, as the opening of his ſpeech to the 


Sun is very bold and noble. 
O thou that with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd, | 


Look ſt from thy ſole domi aon like the God 
Of this new world; at whoſe fight all the ſtars 


Hide their diminiſh d heads; to thee 1 call, 


But with no friendiy voice; and add thy name 


© iun! to tell thee how 1 hate thy beams, 


herd of animals, which are ſo beauti- 


fully repreſented as playing about Adam 
and Eve, together with his transforming 
himſelf into different ſhapes, in order to 
hear their converſation; are circumſtan- 
ces that give an agreeable ſurpriſe to the 
reader, and are deviſed with great art, 
to connect that ſeries of adventures in 
which the poet has engaged this artificer 
of fraud. 

The thought of Satan's transforma- 
tion into a cormorant, and placing him 
ſelf on the tree of life, ſeems raiſed upon 
that paſſage in the Iliad, where two 


_ deities are deſcribed, as perching on the 


top of an oak in the ſhape of vultures. 

His planting himſelf at the ear of 
Eve under the form of a toad, in order 
to produce vain dreams and imagina- 
tions, is a circumſtance of the ſame 
nature; as his ſtarting up in his own: 
form is wonderfully fine, both in the 
literal deſcription, and in the moral 
which 1s concealed under it. His anſwer 
upon his being diſcovered, and demand- 
ed to give an account of himſelf, is 
conformable to the pride and intrepidity 
of his character. 


Know ye not then, ſaid Satan, fill'd witit 
6 ſcorn, 

© Knowyenot me! ye knew me once no mate 

« For you, there fitting where you durſt not 
© ſoar; ; | 

© Not to know me argues yourſelf unknown, 

The loweſt of your throng.” e———_— 


Zephon's rebuke, with the influence 
it had on Satan, is exquiſitely graceful 


and moral. Satan is afterwards led away 


to Gabriel, the chicf of the guardian 
angels, who kept watch in Paradiſe. 
His diſdaintul behaviour on this occa- 
ſion is ſo remarkable a beauty, that the 
moſt oxdinary reader cannot but take 


notice of it, Gabriel's diſcovering his 


f Ns approach 
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approach at a diſtance, is drawn with 
great ſtrength and livelineſs of imagi- 


nation. 


O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet, 
Haſting this way, and now by glimpſe diſcera 
Ithuriel and Zephon through the ſhade, 
And with them comes a third of regal port, 
But faded ſplendor wan; who by his gait 


And fierce demeanor ſeems the prince of hell: 


Not likely, to part hence without conteſt : 
Stand firm, for in his look defiance low'rs. 


The conference between Gabriel and 
Satan abounds with ſentiments proper 
for the occaſion, and ſuitable to the per- 
ſons of the two ſpeakers. Satan cloath- 
ing himſelf with terror when he prepares 
for the combat is truly ſublime, and at 
leaſt equal to Homer's deſcription of 
Diſcord celebrated by Longinus, or to 
that of Fame in Virgil, who are both re- 


prefented with their feet ſtanding upon 


theearth, and their heads reaching above 


the clouds. 


While thus he ſpake, th' angelic ſquadron 


bright | 
Turn'd fiery red, ſharp'ning in mooned horns 
'Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported ſpears, &c. 
— On th' other fide Satan alarm'd, 
Collecting all his might dilated ſtood 
Like Teneriff, or Atlas, unremov'd: 


His ftature reach'd the ſky, and on his creft 


Sat harror plum'do— 


I muſt here take notice, that Milton is 
every where full of hints, and ſometimes 
literal tranſlations, taken from the greateſt 
of the Greek and Latin poets. But this 
I may reſerve for a diſcourſe by itſelf, 


_ becauſe I would not break the thread of 


_ theſe ſpeculations, that are deſigned for 


* 


Engli 
as would he of no uſe but to the learned. 


readers, with ſuch reflections 


I muſt however obſerve in this place, 


that the breaking off the combat be- 


tween Gabriel and Satan, by the hang- 


ing out of the golden ſcales in heaven, 


is a refinement upon Homer's thought, 
who tells us, that before the battle be- 
tween. Hector and Achilles, Jupiter 
weighed the event of it in a pair of 


| ſcales. The reader may ſee the whole 


paſſage in the 22d Iliad. 
Virgil, before the Jaſt deciſive com- 
bat; deſcribes Jupiter in the ſame man- 


ner, as weighing the fates of Turnus 


and ZEneas. Milton, though he fetch- 
ed this beautiful circumſtance from the 


Iliad and ZEneid, does not only inſert 
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it as a poetical embelliſhment, like the 
authors above-mentioned ; but makes an 


artful uſe of it for the proper carrying 


on of his fable, and for the breaking off 
the combat between the two warriors, 
who were upon the point of engaging. 
To this we may further add, that Mil- 


ton is the more juſtified in this paſſage, 


as we find the ſame noble allegory in 
holy writ, where a wicked prince, ſome 
few hours becauſe he was aſſaulted and 
ſlain, is ſaid to have been weighed in 
© the ſcales, and to have been found 
„wanting.“ i f 
I muſt here take notice, under the 


head of the machines, that Uriel's glid- 


ing down to the earth upon a ſun- beam, 
with the poet's device to make him de- 
ſcend, as well in his return to the ſun 
as in his coming from it, is a prettineſs 
that might have been admired in a little 
fanciful poet, but ſeems below the genius 
of Milton. The deſcription of the hoſt 
of armed angels walking their nightly 
round in Paradiſe, is of another ſpirit. 


So ſaying, on he led his radiant files, 
Dazzling the moon; 


as that account of the hymns which our 
firſt parents uſed to hear them ſing in 
theſe their midnight walks, is altogether 
divine, and inexpreflibly amuſing to the 


imagination. 


We are, in the laſt place, to conſider 
the parts which Adam and Eve act in 
the fourth book. The deſcription of 
them, as they firſt appeared to Satan, is 
exquiſitely drawn, and ſufficient to make 
the fallen angel gaze upon them with all 
that aſtoniſhment, and thoſe emotions of 
envy, in which he is repreſented. 


Two of far nobler ſhape, erect and tall, 
God - like erect! with native honour clad 


In naked majeſty, ſeem'd lords of all; 


And worthy ſeem'd: for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker ſhone, 
Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude ſevere and pure; 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd: 
For contemplation he and valour torin'd, 
For ſoftneſs ſhe and ſweet attractive grace; 
He for God only, ſhe for God in him. 
His fair large front, and eye ſublime, declar'd 
Abſolute rule; and Hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Cluft'ring, but not beneath his ſhoulders 
broae, | 
She, as a veil, down to a ſlender waiſt 
Her unadorned golden treſſes wore 
Diſ-ſhevel'd, but in wanton ringlets wav'd 


So paſs'd they naked on, nor ſhunn' d the fig* 
Of God or angel, for they thought no 31;Þt 


1 
4 
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| 
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rivers, rainbows, and the like dead pieces 


of nature, are juſtly cenſured in an heroĩic 


poem, when they run out into an un- 
neceſſary length; the deſcription of Pa- 
radiſe would have been faulty, had not 


the poet been very particular in it, not 
only as it is the ſcene of the principal 


action, but as it is requiſite to give us an 
idea of that happineſs from which our firſt 


parents fell. The plan of it is wonder- 


fully beautiful, and formed upon the 
ſhort ſketch which we have of it in holy 
writ. Milton's exuberance of imagina- 
tion has poured forth ſuch a redundancy 
of ornaments on this ſeat of happineſs 
and innocence, that it would be endleſs 
to point out each particular, i 

I muſt not quit this head, without 
further obſerving, that' there is ſcarce 


a ſpeech of Adam or Eve in the whole 


poem, wherein the ſentiments and al- 
luſions are not taken from this their de- 
lightful habitation. The reader, during 
their whole courſe of action, always 
finds himſelf in the walks of Paradiſe. 
In ſhort, as the critics have remarked, 
that in thoſe poems wherein ſhepherds 
are actors, the thoughts ought always 
to take a tincture from the woods, fields, 
and rivers, ſo we may obſerve, that our 
firſt parents ſeldom loſe ſight of their 
happy ſtation in any thing they ſpeak 
or do; and, if the reader will give me 
leave to uſe the expreſſion, that their 
thoughts are always Paradiſiacal. 

We are in the next place to conſider 
the machines of the fourth book. Satan 
being now within proſpect of Eden, and 
looking round upon the glories of the 
creation, is filled with ſentiments dif- 
ferent from thoſe which he diſcovered 
whilſt he was in hell. Fhe place in- 
ſpires him with thoughts more adapted 

Qto it: he reflects upon the happy condi- 
tion from whence. he fell, and breaks 
forth into a ſpeech that is ſoftened with 
ſeveral tranſient touches of remorſe and 
ſelf- accuſation: but at length he con- 
firms himſelf in impenitence, and in his 
deſign of drawing man into his own 
ſtate of guilt and miſery. This conflict 
of paſſions is raiſed with a great deal of 
art, as the opening of his ſpeech to the 
Sun is very bold and noble. 


O thou that with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd, | 


Look'ſt from thy ſole domi aon like the God 
Of this new world; at whoſe fight all the ſtars 
Hide their diminiſh d heads; to thee 1 call, 
But with no friendly voice; and add thy name 
© iun! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 


That bring to my remembtance from what - 


ſtate | 
I fell, how glorious once above thy ſphere. 


This ſpeech is, I think, the fineſt that 
is aſcribed to Satan in the whole poem. 
The evil ſpirit afterwards proceeds to 
make his diſcoveries concerning our firſt 
parents, and to learn after what manner 
they may be beſt attacked. His bound- 
ing over the walls of Paradiſe; his fit- 
ting in the ſhape pf a cormorant upon 
the tree of life, which ſtood in the center 
of it, and overtopped all the other trees 
of the garden; his alighting among the 
herd of animals, which are ſo beauti- 
fully repreſented as playing about Adam 
and Eve, together with his transforming 
himſelf into different ſhapes, in order to 
hear their converſation; are circumſtan- 
ces that give an agreeable ſurpriſe to the 
reader, and are deviſed with great art, 
to connect that ſeries of adventures in 
which the poet hasengaged this artificer 
of fraud. | | 

The thought of Satan's transforma- 
tion into a cormorant, and placing him- 
ſelf on the tree of life, ſeems raiſed upon 
that paſſage in the Iliad, where two 


_ deities are deſcribed, as perching on the 


top of an oak in the ſhape of vultures. 

His planting himſelf at the ear of 
Eve under the form of a toad, in order 
to produce vain dreams and imagina- 
tions, is a circumſtance of the ſame 
nature; as his ſtarting up in his o õ 
form is wonderfully fine, both in the 
literal deſcription, and in the moral 
which 1s concealed under it. His anſwer 
upon his being diſcovered, and demand- 
ed to give an account of himſelf, is 
conformable to the pride and intrepidity 
of his character. e 


Know ye not then, ſaid Satan, fill'd witlt 
« ſcorn, 

© Knowyenot me! ye knew me once no mate 

For you, there fitting where you durſt not 
© ſoar; | 

© Not to know me argues yourſelf unknown, 

The loweſt of your throng." e——— 


Zephon's rebuke, with the influence 
it had on Satan, is exquiſitely graceful 
and moral. Satan is afterwards led away _ 
to Gabriel, the chief of the guardian 
angels, who kept watch in Paradiſe- 
His diſdainful behaviour on this occa- 
ſion is ſo remarkable a beauty, that the 
moſt oxdinary reader cannot but take 
notice of it, Gabriel's diſcovering his 

e / approach 
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| approach at-a diſtance, is drawn with 
great ſtrength and livelineſs of imagi- 
nation. . | | | 


O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet, 
Haſting this way, and now by glimpſe diſcera 
Ithuriel and Zephon through the ſhade, 
And with them comes a third of regal port, 
But faded ſplendor wan; who by his gait 


And fierce demeanor ſeems the prince of hell: 


Not likely, to part hence without conteſt : 
Stand firm, for in his look defiance low'rs. 


The conference between Gabriel and 
Satan abounds with ſentiments proper 
for the occaſion, and ſuitable to the per- 
ſons of the two ſpeakers. Satan cloath- 
ing himſelf with terror when he prepares 
for the combat is truly ſublime, and at 
leaſt equal to Homer's deſcription of 
Diſcord celebrated by Longinus, or to 
that of Fame in Virgil, who are both re- 


prefented with their feet ſtanding upon 
the earth, and their heads reaching above 


the clouds. 


While thus he ſpake, th' angelic ſquadron 


bright 
'Turn'd fiery red, ſharp'ning in mooned horns 
'Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported ſpears, &c. 
n th' other ſide Satan alarm'd, 
Collecting all his might dilated ſtood 
Like Teneriff, or Atlas, unremov'd: 


His ſtature reach d the ſky, and on his creſt 


Sat horror plum d 


I muſt here take notice, that Milton is 
every where full of hints, and ſometimes 
literal tranſlations, taken from the greateſt 
of the Greek and Latin poets. But this 
I may reſerve for a diſcourſe by itſelf, 


| becauſe I would not break the thread of 
_ theſe ſpeculations, that are deſigned for 


* 


Engli 


readers, with ſuch reflections 
as would be of no uſe but to the learned. 
I muſt however obſerve in this place, 


that the breaking off the combat be- 
tween Gabriel and Satan, by the hang- 
ing out of the golden ſcales in heaven, 


is a refinement upon Homer's thought, 
who tells us, that before the battle be- 
tween Hector and Achilles, Jupiter 
weighed the event of it in a pair of 
ſcales. The reader may ſee the whole 
paſlage in the 22d Iliad. 

Virgil, before the laſt deciſive com- 


bat, deſcribes Jupiter in the ſame man- 
ner, as weighing the fates of Turnus 


and ZEneas. Milton, though he fetch- 
ed this beautiful circumſtance from the 


Iliad and ZEneid, does not only inſert 
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it as a poetical embelliſhment, like the 
authors above-mentioned ; but makes an 


artful uſe of it for the proper carrying 


on of his fable, and for the breaking off 
the combat between the two warriors, 
who were upon the point of engaging. 
To this we may further add, that Mil- 
ton is the more juſtified in this paſſage, 
as we find the ſame, noble allegory in 
holy writ, where a wicked prince, ſome 
few hours becauſe he was aſſaulted and 


ſlain, is ſaid to have been weighed in 


© the ſcales, and to have been found 
„wanting. | 

I muſt here take notice, under the 
head of the machines, that Uriel's glid- 
ing down to the earth upon a ſun-beam, 
with the poet's device to make him de- 
ſcend, as well in his return to 'the ſun 


as in his coming from it, is a prettineſs 


that might have been admired in a little 
fanciful poet, but ſeems below the genius 
of Milton. The deſcription of the hoſt 
of armed angels walking their nightly 
round in Paradiſe, is of another ſpirit. 


So ſaying, on he led his radiant files, 


Dazzling the moon; 


as that account of the hymns which our 
firſt parents uſed to hear them ſing in 
theſe their midnight walks, is altogether 
divine, and inexpreflibly amuſing to the 


imagination. 


We are, in the laſt place, to conſider 
the parts which Adam and Eve a& in 
the fourth book. The deſcription of 
them, as they firſt appeared to Satan, is 
exquiſitely drawn, and ſufficient to make 
the fallen angel gaze upon them with all 
that aſtoniſhment, and thoſe emotions of 
envy, in which he 1s repreſented. 


Two of far nobler ſhape, erect and tall, 
God-like erect! with native honour clad 


In naked majeſty, ſeem'd lords of all; 


And worthy ſeem'd: for in their looks divine 


The image of their glorious Maker ſhone, 


Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude ſevere and pure; 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd: 
For contemplation he and valour torin'd, 
For ſoftneſs ſhe and ſweet attra@ive grace; 
He for God only, ſhe for God in him. 
His fair large front, and eye ſublime, declar'd 
Abſolute rule; and Hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Cluſt'ring, but not beneath his ſhoulders 
broae, 
She, as a veil, down to a ſlender waiſt 
Her unadorned golden treſſes wore 
Diſ-ſhevel'd, but in wanton ringlets wav'd 


So paſs'd they naked on, nor ſhunn'd the fig* 
Of God or angel, for they thought no ill zht 


— 
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So hand in hand they paſs d, the lovelieſt pair ſcending from hĩs natural dignity, .and 


That ever fince in love's embraces met. 


There is a fine ſpirit of poetry in the 


lines which follow, wherein they are de- 


ſembly of animals. 


© © Dearer thyſelf than all; 


© Which were it toilſome, yet with thee were 


ſcribed as ſitting on a bed of flowers = 
the fide of a fountain, amidſt a mixt aſ- 

The ſpeeches of theſe two firſt lovers 
flow equally from paſſion and fincerity. 
The 6 1 they make to one ano- 
ther are full of warmth; but at the ſame 
time founded on truth. In a word, they 
are the gallantries of Paradiſe. 


| 8 Adam, firſt of men 


© Sole partner and ſole part of all theſe joys, 


gut let us ever praiſe him, and extol 


His bounty, following our delightful taſk, 
To prune thoſe growing plants, and tend theſe 


© flow'rs; | 


% 


& ſweet.? | 


; To whom thus Eve reply d © thou for 


« whom, 


I And from whom I was form'd, fleſh of thy 


-” =" fleſh, 3 5 | : 
And without whom am to no end my guide 


And head, what thou haſt ſaid is juſt and 


c right, N 


For we to him indeed all praiſes owe, 


© And daily thanks; I chiefly, who enjoy, 


280 far the happier lot, enjoying then: 
Pre- eminent by ſo much odds, while thou 
Like conſort to thyſelf canſt no where 


find, e.. 


: The remaining part of Eve's ſpeech» 


jn which ſhe gives an account of herſel 
upon her firſt creation, and the manner Both turn d, and under open ſky, ador d 


in which ſhe was brought to Adam, is, 


I I think, as beautiful a paſſage as any in 


Milton, or perhaps in any other peet 
whatſoever. Theſe paſſages are allwork - 


Be. 


tion than this great author, would have 


the woman receiving them without de- 
parting from the modeſty of her cha- 
racter; in a word, to adjuſt the prero- 
gatives of wiſdom and beauty, and make 
each appear to the other in it's pr 
force and lovelineſs. This mutual ſu- 
bordination of the two ſexes is wonder- 

fully kept up in the whole poem, as par- 
ticularly in the ſpeech of Eve I have be- 

fore mentioned, and upon the conclu- 
ſion of it in the following lines. 

So ſpake our general mother, and with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov'd, . 
And meek ſurrender, half embracing lean d 

On our firſt father; half her ſwelling breaſt 

Naked met his under the flowing gold 
Of her. looſe treſſes hid; he in delight 

Both of her beauty and ſubmiſſive charms 

Smil'd with ſuperior love. 755 


The poet adds, that the devil turned 


away with envy at the ſight of ſo much 


. 


« 


happineſs. =P 
We have another view of our firſt pa- 
rents in their evening diſcourſes, which 
is full of pleafing images and ſentiments 
ſuitable to their condition and charac. 
ters. The ſpeech of Eve, in particu- 
lar, is dreſſed up in ſuch a ſoft and na- 
tural turn of words and ſentiments, as 
cannot be ſufficiently admired. _ 
I ſhall cloſe my reflections upon this 
book, with obſerving the maſterly tran- 
ſition which the poet makes to their 


evening worſhip, in the following lines. 


| Thus at their ſhady lodge arriy'd, both Rood, 


- 


* 


ed off with ſo much art, that they are ang ſtarry pole: © Thou alſomad'f the big, 
capable of pleaſing the moſt delicate read- Maker omnipotent, and thou the day, 

er, without offending the moſt ſevere. 

That day I oft remember, when from Nleepygec, 


t of leſs judgment and inven -' 


found it very difficult to have filled theſe 
tender parts of the poem with ſentiments 


roper for a.ſiate of innocence; to have 


._ deſcribed the warmth of love, and the 
profeſſions of it, without artifice or hy- 


* 
4 * 


perbole; to have made the man ſpeak 


| the moſt endearing things, without de- 


2 


* 
. 
0 


© +END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME, * 


The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and 


eee, NE? 3 
Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent 
globe, 2 | 4 


C. 


M. ocſt of the modern heroic poets have 
imitated the ancients in inning a 
ſpeech without premiſing, that the per- 
fon ſaid thus or thus; but as it is eaſy 
to imitate the ancients in the omiſſion of 
two of three words, it requires judg- 
ment to do it in ſach a manner as they 
| ſhall not be miſſed, and that the ſpeech 
may begin naturally without them. 
There is a fine inſtance of this kind out 
of Homer, in the twenty - third chapter 
of Longinus. V. 


. 
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| ; VOLUME THE FIRST. | 128 
N LY | . , ; + | | 
BIGAILS, 8 in Faſhion among the ladies, Ne 3. 
Abſence in converſation, a remarkable inſtance of it in Will Honeycomb, 
N. 75. The occafion of this abſence, ibid. and means to een it,” we 
The character of an abſent man, out of Bruyere, ibid. 
Acroſtic, a piece of falſe wit, divided into ſimple and compound, N. 60. 70 
AR of deformity, for the uſe of the Ugly Club, N. 17. 
Advertiſements, of an Italian chirurgeon, N. 22. From St. J ames 8 Colfee-houſe, 
24. From a gentlewoman that teaches birds to ſpeak, 36. From: another 552 
is a fine fleſn- painter, 114. a 
Advice; no order of perſons too conſiderable to de adwifed, N. 34. 
Affectation, a greater enemy to a fine face than the ſmall- pox, N. 33. it * 
beauty, and turns wit into abſurdity, 38. The original of it, ibid, found in 
the wiſe man as well the coxcomb, ibid. The way to get clear of it, ibid. 
Age, rendered ridiculous, N. 6. how contemned by at and relpedte. 
by the Spartans, ibid. 2 J d 
Alexander the Great, wry-necked, N. „ „ Rr 
Ambition never ſatisfied, N. 27. - 
Ameticans, their Len egg of ſouls, N. 86. exemplified i in a bon of 5 one o be | 
; coun p 
Ample, Lady, ber uneahneſs, and the reaſon af} it, N. 32 81 
Anagram, what, and when firit produced, N. 6. 4 1 
Andromache, a great fox -hunter, N. 57. - e 558 as 
April, the firſt of, the merrieſt day in the year, N. 4. 3 "3 af T 
| Aretine made all the princes of Europe his tributaries, N. 23. 
Arietta, her character, N. 11. her fable of the lion and the man, in anſwer to the 
ſtory of the Epheſian matron, ibid. her ſtory of Inkle and Yarico, ibid. 
Ariftolle, his fs nag upon the Iambic ax N. 2 upon tragedies, 40, 42. 
Arſinoe, the firſt muſical __ on the Engliſh fta #3 S, +1646: 
ET Avarice, the original of it, N. 55. — eh oe 7, ibid. at war with lux 
ibid. it's officers and adherents, ibid 2 to an agreement with m id. 
Audiences at preſent void of common ſenſe, N. 3. nay 
Aurelia, her character, N. 15. 
Author, the neceſſity of his readers being acquainted with his 2 complexion, 
and 5 — in order to read his * with pleaſure, N. 2. his opinion of his 
own per Ae 4 4. The e i vY of by oo that write for the 
11 Kage, 51. 72 « N ; 5 e 
| 1 8 
BAC Sir Francis, his compariſon of ; a work well written, N. 10. his 
obſervation upon envy, 19. 
Bags of money, a ſudden transformation of them into ſticks and paper, N. * oy 
BUDS Lully, his prudent management, N. 29. | = 
Bawdry, never writ but where there is a dearth of i invention, N. 51. CDs 
3 3 n N. 49. ; e Ee 
: K Beauties, 
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624 IND Ex. | 
ies,twhen plagiaries, Number 4. The true ſecret how-to improve be 

33. then the moſt charming when heightened by virtue, ibid. e 

Bell, Mr. his i ingenious device, N. 28. 

Bell-Savage, it's etymology, ibid. . 

Birds, a cageful for the opera, N. 5. 1 iT 

Biters, their buſineſs; N. 47. & = 

Blackmore, Sir Richard, his obſervation, N. 855 

Blanks of ſociety, who, N. 10. * 

Blank verſe proper for tragedy, N. 39. 

Bohours, Monſieur, à great critic among the French, N. 62. ; 

Bouts-Rimez, what, N. 60. 

Breeding, fine breeding diſtinguiſhed from good, N. 66. 

Britiſh Ladies diſtinguiſhed from the Picts, N. 41. 

Brunetta and Phillis, their adventures, N. 80. 

Bruyere, Monſieur, his character of an abſent man, N. 77. 

Bullock and Norris, differently habited, prove great helps to a ſilly play, N. 44. 

Butts deſcribed, N. 47. the qualification of a butt, ibid. ö ; 


SAR. Hilius, his e to ; Catullus, who had put him into a lan- 
| poon, N. 23. | 
Caligula, his wiſh, N. 16. „ „ 


Camilla, a true woman in one particular, N. 15. 
Carbuncle, Dr. his dye, what, N. 52. | 
Cenſor of ſmall wares, an officer to be appointed, N. 16. 
Charles I. a famous picture of that prince, N. 58. 5 
Chevy - Chace, the Spectator's examen of it, N. 70, 74. 


Chronogram, a piece of falſe wit; N. 60. 5 
Cicero, a punſter, N N. 61. The ene found in wo  philoſophic writings 
ibid. 9 2 


Clarinda, an idol, in what Winner worſhipped, Þ N. =O. | 

Cleanthe, her ſtory, N. 15. 

Clergyman, one of the Spectator's club. N. 2. 

Clergy, a threefold diviſion of them, N. ꝶ22ʒũ - e Da { 
Clubs, nocturnal aſſemblies ſo called, N. 9. Several names of clubs, and their 
originals, ibid. &c. Rules reſcribed to be obſerved in the Two-penny club, 

ibid. An account of the Ugly Club, 17. The Sighing Club, 30. The 


Fringe - glove Club, ibid. The Amorous Club, ibid. The Hebdomadal Club: 
ſome account of the members of that club, 4 10 and of the Everlaſting Club, 


72. The Club of Ugly Faces, 78. The di ouities met mini in  eredting that 
club, ibid. | 5 

Commerce, the extent and l of i it, N. 69. . 4 „„ 
Conſciouſneſs, when called affectation, Nadz. 
Converfation moſt ſtraĩtened in numerous allemblies, N. 68. 
Coquettes, the preſent numerous race, to what owing, N. 66. 
| Coverley, Sir Roger de, a member of the Ne club, his charaſter N. 2. 

His opinion of men of fine parts, 56. 
Courtiers habit, on what occaſions hieroglyphical, N. 64. 
| Cowley, abounds in mixt wit, N. 62. | | 
Eerab, of King's College, i in Cambridge, chaplain to is Club of Ugly Pubs. N. 4 


* 


7 


Credit, a beautiful virgin) her Wa Ba and equipages N, 3. a great valetudina- 


rian, ibid. 


Croſs, Miſs, 8 near half a 3 of being as handſome ; as Madam Van Briſket, 


4 gent net in he cc e N. 32. 
: | "IN Es | + D. rarities 4 


JJANCING, a diſcourſe nit, defended, N. Eu. at e 35 
Death, the time and manner of our death not known to us, N. 1. Le 
Deformity, no cauſe of ſhame, N. 17. Pa oa i 
Delight and ſurprize, properties eſſential to wit N. 62. e eee eee 1 
Diguitaric 
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Dignitarie of che lay, who; Number 11 a WoW bo; 
Divorce, what eſteemed to be a juſt pretenſion toone, Nas. ink = vey ee 
Donne, Dr. his deſcription of his miſtreſs, N. a Mais bog boli qos 


Dryden, his definition of wit cenſured, N. 62. 
Dull fellows, who, N. 43. Their enquiries are not — information 25 eic 
ibid. Naturally turn their heads to politics o e N 
Dutch more polite than the Engliſh in their buildings, 245 aal of their 
dead, N. 26. Aa., fr? $591 8b: 10751 


„ 


r the news-writer, an Ariftoile in n politics, 735 At f 416.2556hT 


Ly of 2 ; 7 
t oy * 15 921. p 5.4 14 


: E. 
E N "my n tile of! an Fl man, N. 19 11 8 "rich; Wa. The's way 


| to obtain his favour, ibid. RE ; 180) tre 010121 eee 
Epheſian matron, the ſtory of her, N. 11. ee 05 wad ns 
Epictetus, his obſervation upon the female ſex, N. 53. 52 18% 2511. Sa 


Epigram on Hecatiſſa, N. * 

Epitaph, the 1 of ſome, and modeſty” 'of others, „ N. 46. us epitaph 

written by Ben Jonſon, 33. 5 wp | 

Equipages, the ſplendour of them in France, N. 15. A grbat beptstlen to the 
female ſex, ibid. 


Etherege, Sir George, author of a _ called, She Would | if ſhe Could, re- 


proved, N. 51. e t 815) 2 n 0 F 00 417 J 
Eubulus, his character, N. 49. Mee BIIAGD» BEES 
Eucrate, the favourite of Pharamond, N. 76. 

TO ia, her behaviour, N. 79. 1 
ö . PF, Sea ot i 7 
FABLE « of the Lion and the Man, N. 2x: Of the Children 405 Flog, 25 : 

Of Jupiter and the Countryman, 2 5. 1 ͤ ðùÄ᷑f!:g!ũr̃ ee oh ute 
Falſood, the goddeſs of, N. 63. EW 
Falſe wit, the region of it, N. 25. 3 3 


3 
— 


Falſtaff, Sir John, a famous butt, N. 1 
Fame, generally e e e 
Faſhio Ons the ing it, N. F ů T Ma 
death often mortal, N. 2 35. 1 


Fea | ; 
; Pur e Gentlemen; a character frequently Wikipplicd by the been, N. 75. 


1 Sir F opling, a comedy; ſome remarks upon it, N. po. WOOL a> 5, 
Fools, great plenty of them the firſt day of April, N. 47. „„ 
Freeport, Sir Andrew, a member of the Spectator sclub, N. 2. . 1 


Frefich poets, wherein to be imitated by the Engliſh, N. 45. 


Friendſhip, the great benefit of it, N. 68. The medicine of it id, Thea qua- 
lifications e friend, ibid. „„ Rage 1 Uta, 
GALLANTEY; Wikrein true ente d oug 16 AR, ine” 15 a . 


Gaper; the ſign 'of the Gaper frequent in mſterdam, Ne 47s. not 
Gh ts warned out of the playhouſe, N. 365 Tus es of a e of great 


825 4 tt . vis 5 | i #1 y mart. 2 


: . f * 4 
c » F Ls * 


Got 8 am e N. 62. 1 „ n 1 . Ca 21 Ne * 5 
Eegbesnchist, the great machine for moving' pity in o eren 
7 N. 44. 1 39 © 88 1 *$#. $04 "3 | 


; Happineſs, trap, an enemy to po and woiſe, N. 55 TY tinte Se 


Hard words. ought not to be pronounced right by-well- bred ladies, N. 4s. 5 's 


Heroes in an Engliſh tragedy generally lovers, Ni 40 ee e 


Hobbes, Mr. his obſervation upon laughter. N. 7 t 5 

ee his character, N. 2. His difcourſe with the SpeRtatar in the 
playhorſe, 4. His adventure an A FORO me Toe bis wen into the 
Thames, 77. © hap Ph (7 Or 4 bore; 2 Feed. : 

11 1 | * 8 | 3 3 


bud tmr 


Human nature, the e i in all reaſonable creat „ Mümber 70. | 
Honour to be deſcribed only by Gy: 1 . 35. The naue af. thet ws 
ny ibid. and of Ys ibid. . ©. | | 


AMBIC 1 Fe for Greek cragedies, N. 39. 
x James, how poliſhed by love, N. 27. 
Idiots, in great requeſt in moſt of the German courts, N. 47- 
Idols, who of the fair-ſex ſo called, N. 73. © LTP | 
as 3 9 gets the better of modeſty, N. 2. An im udence omitted by the | 
135 es, 20. The definition of Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh impudence, ibid. 
ian kings, ſome of their obſervations during their ſtay "We N. 50, 
Indern, more hurtful than ill nature, N. 23. ET 
Injuries, how to be meaſured, N. 23. 2 
Inkle and Varico, their tory, N. 11. „ 
Innocence, and not quality, an exemption Ra reproof, N. 34. 
Jonſon, Ben, an epitaph written by him on a * N. 33- 
en en florid and . N. 5 „ N 


| r k. 885 No | 
Kar: Tho. fates his caſe in a letter to the + Sper, N. oY 
re cenſured, N. wht 41765 
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ADY's libra Ales, N. . 
— Lztitia and rt, their ſtory, N. 33. | 
Lee written by people that cannot ff ll, N. Th Witty ns s inſlid 
wounds that are incurable, 23. The in an e of pe ordinary ſerib- 
blers of lampoons, ibid. | | 
Larvati, who ſo called among the ancients, N. 32. 
Lath, Squire, has a good eſtate, which he would lil for a pair of legs to 
his mind, N. 32. 
Laughter, immoderate, a ſign of pride, N. 47. The provocations.to. it, ibid. 
2 divided into the peaccable and litgious, N. 21. Path forts deſcribed, 
ibi 
King Lear, a tragedy; ſuffers in the EI, . 
Lee, the poet, well turned for tragedy, N 6 | 
Learning ought not to claim any merit to Tlelf, but, pon ! che ; application of i it 


4 


bend, her character, N. 37. The deſcrig6dn. of Tay country-ſeat, ibid. - 

Letters to the Spectator; complaining of the miaſquerade, No. 8. From the opera- 
lion, 14. From the under-ſexton of Covent Garden pariſh, ibid. From the 
- undertaker of the maſquerade, ibid. Fr om one who. had been to ſee the opera 
of Rinaldo, and tlie —_ ſhow, ibid: From Charles Lillie, 16. From the 
reſident of the Ugly Club, 17. From S. C. with a complaint againſt the 
Starers, 20. From Tho. Prone, who acted the wild boar Gat was killed by 
Mrs. Tofts, 22. From William Screne and Ralph Simple, ibid. From an 
actor, ibid. From King Latinus, ibid. From Tho. Kimbow, Ko From 
Will Faſhion to his would-be acquaintance, ibid. From Mary Tueſday on 
the ſame ſubject, ibid. From a Valetudinarian to the Spectator, 25. From 
ſome perſons, to the $peRator's Clergyman, 27. From one who would be in- 
ſpector of the ſign · polts, 28. From the maſter of the ſhow at Charing Croſs, 
bid. From a member of the Amoruus Club, at Oxford, 30. Exom a member 
of the Ugly Club, 3a. From a gentleman to ſuch ladies as are profefſed beau- 
ties, 33. To the Spectator from T. P. containing an intended regulation of 
dhe play, houſe, 36. From the play-houſe Thunder, ibid. From the Spectator 
to an aſſected very witty man, 38. From a married man, with a complaint 
that his wife painted, 41. From Abraham Froth, a member of the He ps” 

"+ dalDleoting in ä 43. TR a is as with a gaſpel- Lg os 


* 
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INDEX- VC 


From an ogling- maſter, Number 46. From the Spectator to che * and f 
lows af the Ugly Club, 48. From Hecatiſſa to e Spectator, ibid. From an ole 
beau, ibid. on Epp ing, with ſome account of a F of ſtrollers, ibid. 
From a lady, pid 1 vip of a paſſage in the Funeral, 51. From Hugh Gob- 


rn, preſident of the Ugly Club, 52. From Q. R. concerning laughter, ibid. 


The SpeRator's anſwer, ibid. From R. B. to the S tor, with a propoſal 
5 relating to the education of lovers, 53. From Anna ella, ibid. From a ſple- 
- netic gentleman, ibid. From areformed Starer, complainin ning of a Peeper, ibid, 
From King Latinus, ibid. From a gentleman at Cambridge, containing an 
account of a new {e& of philoſophers called Lowngers, 54. From Celimene, 66, 
From a father, complaining of the liberties taken in country - dances, ibid. From 
James ta Betty, 21. To the Spectator from the Ugly Club at Cambridge, 78. 
From a whimfical young lady, 79. From B. D. e ee 0 books 
for the female library, ibid. „ 
Letter - dropper of antiquity, who, N. 59. 
Library, a lady's library deſcribed, N. 37. 
Life, the duration of it uncertain, N. 7. 1 1 | 
Lindamira, the only woman allowed to paint, N. 41. 8 
Lion in the Haymarket occaſioned many Sa pe in the town, N. 23. Very 
gentle to the Spectator, ibid. e 
London „ an emporium for the whole earth, N. 69. 
ove, the general concern of it, N. 30. 
Love of the N our hearts miſled by it, N. 27. 


Luxury, what, N. 55. Attended often with avarice, ibid. A a of tho ts 


vices, ibid. 
” Lowngers, a new ſect of ef philolephers! in Cambridge, N. 54 b 
MAR A 3 animal, N. 9. The loG of public and private virtues owing 


to men of parts, 6. 


Maſquerade, a complaint : it, N. 3. The deſign of i it, ibid.. 


Mazarine, Cardinal, his behaviour to Quillet, who CENA SET 4 upon him i in E 


poem, N. 23. 
Merchants of great benefit to the public, N. 69. 
Mixt wit deſeribed, N. 62. 


Mixt communion of men and ſpirits in Paradiſe, as deſcribed by Mito, *. OG 


Mode, on what it ought to be built, N. 6. 

Modeſty: the chief ornament of the fair-ſex, N. hs ou barry nos fine d 

Moliere made an old woman a judge of his plays, N. 70. e 

Monuments in Weſtminſter Abbey examined by the Spectator, N. he: EAT 

Mourning, the method of it conſidered, N.'64. Who the greateſt mourners, ibid. 

Muſic baniſhed by Plato. out of his commonwealth, N. 18. Of a nee . 

ys 29. 5 1 
3 

NEIGHBOURHOODS, of whom conſiſting, N. _ ae) 
Newberry, Mr. his Rebus, N. 59. n ene 

New River, a project of bringing it into the 0 N. wy 


Nicolini, Signior, his voyage on paſteboard, N. 5. His ZIP lg, I + 


Why Tat to bes a — ibid. on” excellent We: ibid. 


1 Is * . 
. 4 * 3 1% 
O. 4 e 8 2 


Arzs, Dr. » fore wit me pr ae, N. 5 8 ee 
047 ery the compleat ogler N. 46. + 7. F 


S ly ſuperſtitious, N. 7. eee eee _ | 
Dd T generally pe P 7. N 


eſtament in a periwig, N. 58. 
. as it is the preſent entertainment of che Engl A cauüderel. M. 3 


he progreſs it has made on our theatre, 18. account of the fat 
Opera, 29. 


Sa. commended and erufuroly N39. ERS NS 5 onal e aan 


INDEX) 1 
Overdo, a a juſtice at Epping, offended at the company of ſtrollers, for playing the 


art of Clodpate, and making a mockery of one of the quorum, TM ct 48. 
Oxford agent, hieg great diſcovery i in a See N. 90 ; 6 


CC 
PAINTER _ Tailor often contribute more than the poet | to as ſucceſs of 
4 * a tragedy, N. 42. | 
Parents; cheir taking a liking! to a particular profeſſion often occaſions their ſons 
to miſcarry, N. 2r. 
Parties crept much into the converſation of the ladies, N. 87. Party: -2eal very 
bad for the face, ibid. 
Particles, Engliſn, the honour done to them in che late 15 9 15 N.. 21 | £16 y 
Paſſions, the conqueſt of them a difficult taſk, N. 91, ita 1 
Peace, ſome ill conſequences of it, N. 4 5. cr, $0 
Peepers deſcribed, N. 53. | 
Pharamond, memoirs of his private life, N 7 76. Hi, great wiſdom, ibid. 
Philautia, a great votary, N. 79. 
Philoſophy, che uſe of it, N. Fo dai to be brought by Socrates down from hea- 
ven, 10. 
Phyſician and 98 their different. employment, N. 16; The Phyſ cians * 
formidable body of men, 21. Compared to the Britiſn army in Cæſar 8 Aue, 
ibid. Their way of converting one diſtemper into another, 2 5. 
Picts, what women ſo called, N. 4. No faith to be _ with- _ TY 
Pirikethman te perſonate King Porus on an elephant, N. 31." - 
Players in Drury Lane, their er fi regulations, N. 36. 
Poems in picture, N. gs. 
Poets, Engliſh, reproved, N. 39, 40. Their e, 44 
Poeteſſes, Engliſh, wherein remarkable, N. 51. 
Powell, ſenior, to act Alexander the Great on a dromedary, N. gre His artifice 
„ "Wo raiſe a clap, N. 40. 
Powell, junior, his great ſkill in motions, 975 e His peoformance referred to 
_ » the opera of Rinaldo and Armida, ibid. | 
Praiſe, the love of it implanted in us, N. 38. 
Pride a great enemy to a fine face, N. 33. 
Profeſſions, the three great ones overburdened with prion, . . mae 
Projector, a ſhort deſcrĩption ef one, N. 2. 5 


1 . 


Proſper, Will, an honeſt tale- bearer, N. 19. 


Punchinello, frequented more than the church, N., * Punch. ont in the moral Br 


part, ibid. 
Punning much 8 by the practice of all ages, N. 67 In what age the | 
Pun chiefly flouriſhed, ibid. A famous univerſity much infeſted with it, ibid. 
Why baniſhed. at prelent out of the learned world, ibid. The . of - 
Pun, ibid. 
0. 


UALITY no exemption from 1 N34. -: 18 I. og = 


* * 4 


* Don, * of che Sighers Club, N. 30. 5 


; 76 * 5 * \ 
8 RANTS © conſidered as blemiſhes, in our. Engliſh tragedies, 1 40. 1 
| Rape of Proſerpine, a French opera, ſome particulars in it, N. 29. 
Reaſon, inſtead of governing paſſion, is often ſubſervient to it, N. 6. 
Rebus, a kind of falſe wit in vogue among the ancients, N. 59. and our on 
countrymen, ibid. A Rebus ur Blenheim Houſe conderpped.. 25 


* * 


Recitativo, Italian, not agreeable to an Engliſh audience; N | exientive Eo 
muſic in every language ought to be adapted to,the accent of cela language, ibid. 

1 he eps of It where. mos enjoyed, N. 4 7s 
"Ric would not ſuffer the opera of Whittin 1 5 red in 
fo. his houſe, and thereaſon for it, vas 5 * by perf 5 
_ * the great reſort to it, N. 69, 


* 1 4 * 
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GALMON, Mrs. her ingenuity, Nuinber 28. e 17 . 
Sanctorius, his invention, N. 25. (67 FRB dee e 
Scholar's egg, what ſo called, N. 58. eee 214 
Sempronia, a profeſſed admirer of the brenn Aden ; N. 48. 
Sends, ſome men of ſenſe more deſpicable than common beggars, N. 6. 
Sentry, Captain, a member of the Spectator's club, his character, N. a. 
Sextus Quintus, the Pope, an inſtance of his unforgiving n N. 23. 
Shadows and realities-· not mixed in the ſame piece, N. 5. 
Shovel, Sir Cloudeſiy, the ill contrivance of his monument in „ Weltminfier 
Abbe y,iN. 26. | ; 
Sidney, Sip Philip, his opinion. of the ſong of Chevy-Chace, N. 70. | 
Sighers, a club of them in Oxford, N. 30. Their regulations, ibid, 
Sign-poſts, the abſurdities of many of them, N. 28. 
Socrates, his temper and prudence, N. 23. 
Solitude, an exemption from paſſions the on iy piling bude, N. * 
Sophocles, his conduct in his tragedy of Electra, N ; 2 5 
Sparrows bought for the uſe of the opera, N. 5. 
Spartan virtue acknowledged by the Athenians, N. 6. 
. SpeRator, the, his prefatory diſcourſe, N. 1. His great taciturnity, ibid. His 
viſion of Public Credit, 3. His entertainment at the table of an acquaintance, 7. 
His recommendation of his ſpeculations, 10. Advertiſed in the Daily Cou- 
rant, 12. His encounter with a lion behind the ſcenes, . 13. Ibe deſign of 
his writings, 16. No party-man, ibid. A little unhappy in the mould of his 
face, 17. His artifice, 19. His deſire to correct impudence, 20. And reſo- 
lution to march on in the cauſe of virtue, 34. His viſit to a travelled lady, 45. 
His ſpeculations in the firſt principles, 46. An odd accident that-befel him at 
_ Lloyd's Coffee-houſe, ibid. His advice to our Engin Pindarick writers, 58. 
His examen of Sir Fopling Flutter, 65. | f 
Spleen, a common excuſe for dulneſs, N. 53. p Se 
Starers reproved, N, 20. | 
Statira, in what propoſed as a pattern to the fair-ſex, N. 41. 
Superſtition, the folly of it deſcribed, N. 7. 
Suſanna, or Innocence Betrayed,, to be exhibited by Mr. Powell, with a new Er 
of elders, N. 14. ' 
PEMPLAR, one of the Spectator 8 club, his rr ö n ee 
THAT, his remonſtrance, N. 80. 
Theatre, Engliſh, the practice of j it in ſeveral inſtances Fenſured, N. 4, 44, 8 
Thunder of great uſe on the ſtage, N. 44. 
Thunderer to the playhouſe, the hardſhips put upon him, and his deſire to be made | 
a cannon, N. 36. 
Tom Tits to perſonate ſinging- birds in the opera, N. 5. | 
Tom the Aae _ miniſter of the coffee-houſe, between the « hours of cleven and 
twelve at ni 
T ombs in Ba wei Metec by the Spe ctator, N. 26. His reflection upon them, 
ibid. 
| Trade, the denen of it to Great Britain, N. 69. 
ragedy; a. perfect tragedy the nobleſt production of human nature, N. 39. 
Wherein the modern tragedy excels that of Greece and Rome, ibid. Blank 
verſe the moſt proper: for an Engliſh tragedy, ibid. The Englith tragedy con- 
ſidered, ibid. 
Tragi- Comedy, the rh of the 1 thentres a 0 invention, N. 40. 
Travel, highly neceſſa —5 to a coquette, N . 45. The r 0 a e 2 8 
in the playhouſe, ibi. | 
Truth, an enemy to falſe wit, N. 63. \ F 
6 A the of we he cher gon of antiquity, N. 59. e e F | 


INDEX, 


U. 
. VE NICE Preſerved, oa founded on a wrong plot, Mate 39. KY 
Uglineſs, ſome ſpeculations upon it, N. 32. 
Viſit; a viſit to a travelled lady which ſhe received in her bed, deſcribed, N, 46. 5 
Underſtanding, the abuſe of it is a great evil, N. 6. | 
Vocifer, the _pdſieauons that make him paſs for a fine gentleman, N. 7 1 
2 W. 5 5 

Wis: a Wuich, their petition to the Speftator, N N. 73. 

Wit, the miſchief of it when accompanied with vice, N. 23. very perni - 


us when not tempered with virtue and humanity, ibid. Turned into de- 


formity by affectation, 38. Only to be valued as it is applied, 6. The hiſtory 
of falſe wit, ibid. Every man would be a wit if he could, 59. The way to try 
a piece of wit, 62. Mr. Locke's reflection on the difference between wit and 
judgment, ibid. T 1 od of wit deſcribed, 63. 

Women, the more powerful [part of our people, N. 4. Their ordinary employ- 
ments, 10. Smitten with ſuperficials, 15. Their uſual converſation; ibid. 
* ſtr ongeſt paſſion, '33. - Not to be conſidered merely as objects of ſight, 
ibid. 

Woman of quality, her dreſs the produdt of an hundred — N. oy, 


#05 
Yarico, the ſtory of her adventure, N. . 1 . 
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VOLUME. THE SECOND. | 
Ab 


| A* TION the + Felicity of the ſoul, Number 116. 

Affliction and ſorrow, not always expreſſed by tears, N. 9 5. True af- 
fliction labours to be inviſible, ibid. 

Age: the unnatural miſunderſtanding between age and youth, N. 153. The au- 
thority of an aged virtuous perſon preferable to the pleaſures of youth, ibid: 

Alhacinda, her character, N. 144. 

Alexander, his artifice in his Indian expedition, N. 127. His anfwer to thoſe 

' who aſked him if he would not be a competitor for the 122 in the * 
games, 157. 

Amaryllis, her character, N. 144. 

Ambition, the occaſion of factions, N. 125. 

Animals, the different make of every ſpecies, N. 120. The inftin& of TDM 
bid. Exemplified i in ſeveral inſtances, ibid. God himſelf the ſoul of brutes, 
121. The variety of arms with which they are provided by nature, ibid. 

Amuſements of life, when innocent, neceſſary and allowable, N. 93. 

Apparitions, the creation of weak minds, N. 110. 

- Arable, Mrs. the great heireſs, the 8 ctator's fellow-traveller, N. 1 TI | 

Ariftotle, his account of the world, N. 166. | 

Ariſtus and Aſpaſia, an unhappy couple, N. 128. | 

Artiſt, wherein he has the advanta age of an author, N N. 166. . 

Aﬀeciation of honeſt men propoſe by the Spectator, N. 126. 

Author: in what manner one author is a mole to another, N. 124. Wherein 
an author has the advantage of an artiſt, 166. The care an author ought te 
take of what he writes, ibid. A ſtory of an 1 1 author, ibid. 0 


| B. | 
PAREFACE, his Re with the ladies, nad the reaſon for it, N. 156. 
Bear- Garden, the Spectator's method for the improvement of it, N. 141 

Beauties, whether male or female, very untractable, N. 37. and * 144. 
mpertinent and difagreeable, ibid. The efficacy of e ibid. Re 

Board- wages, the ill effects of it, N. 88. 

Bodily exerciſes, of ancient encouragement, N. 161. 6 | 

Books reduced to their quinteſſence, N. 124. The legacies of great NC" 166. 

4 ek. ſome paſſages in his 1 e of the Earth conſidered, N. 143 and 146. 
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| Cz SAR, Julius, his reproof to an ill reader, Number 147. , 


Cambray, the Biſhop of, his education of a daughter recommended, N. 98. 
Cant, from whence ſaid to be derived, N. 147. 85 
Care: what ought to be a man's chief care, N. 124. W 
Carneades che photo her, his definition of beauty, N. 144. , 
_ Caſſius, the proof he gave of his temper in his childhood, N. 157. 7 
Oaſtle- Builders, who, and their, follies expoſed, N. 167. 
Oenſure, a tax, by whom paid to the public, and for what, N. 1. 
Chaplain, the character of Sir Roger de Coverley's, N. 106,  _ 
Chaſtity, the great point of honour in women, N. 99. : 
Chearfulneſs of temper, how to be obtained and preſerved, N. 142: 


Children, wrong meaſares taken in the education of the Britiſh children, N. 1 57. „ 


Children in the Wood, a ballad, wherein to be commeraled, N. 85. 
Church; yard, the country Change on Sunday, N. 112. „ 
1 Fas, ſome conſiderations on the reading of it, N. 147. The excel- 
ency of it, ibid. 1 | „„ 
Compatiion, the exerciſe of it would tend to lefſen the calamities of life, N. 169. 
Compliments in ordinary diſcourſe cenſured, N. 103. Exchange of compliments, 155. 
Conde, Prince of, his face like that of an eagle, N. 86. | . 
Connecte, Thomas, a monk in the 14th century, a zealous preacher againſt the 
women's commodes in thoſe days, N. 98. e 441. 
Contentment, the utmoſt good we can hope for in this life, N. 163. | 
Converſation, uſually ſtuffed with too many compliments, N. 103. What pro- 
perly to be underſtood by the word Converſation, 143. | 85 
Cottilus, his great equanimity, N. 143. | | „5 
Coverley, Sir Roger de, he is ſomething of an humouriſt, N. 106. His choice f 
a chaplain, ibid. His management of his family, 107. His account of his 
anceſtors, 109. Is forced to have every room in his houſe. exorciſed by his 
chaplain, 110. . A great benefactor to his church in Worceſterſhire, 112. in 
which he ſuffers no one to ſleep. but himſelf, ibid. He gives the Spectator an 
account of his amours, and character of his widow, 113, 118. The treph es 
of his ſeveral exploits in the country, 115. A great fox- hunter, 116. An 
inſtance of his good - nature, ibid. His averſion to confidents, 118. The man- 
ner of his reception at the aſſizes, 122. where he whiſpers the judge in the ear, 
| thid, His adventure when a ſchool-boy, 125. A man for the landed in- 
tereſt, 126. His adventure with ſome gipfies, 130. Rarely ſports near his 
own ſeat, 131. 3 „ 5 AC LOR | . 
Country, the charms of it, N. 118. Country gentleman and his wife, neigh⸗ 
bours to Sir Roger, their different tempers deſcribed, 128. Country Sunday, 
the uſe of it, 112. Country wake defcribed, 161. | 5 
Courage recommends a man to the female ſex more than any other quality, N. gg. 
One of the chief topics in books of chivalry, ibid. Falſe courage, ibid. Me- 


* 


, chanic courage, what, 152. | 6 
Cowley, his magnanimity, N. 114. . 
Goxcombs, generally the women's favourites, N. 128. a 

EATH, the contemplation of it affords a delight mixed with terror and ſor- 
row, N. 133. Intended for our relief, ibid. Deaths of eminent perſons 

© the moſt improving paſſages in hiſtory,yibid. |, | + :4 
Debt, the ill ſtate of ſuch as run in debt, N. $2. _ | | 
Decency, nearly related to virtue, N. 104. 3 
Demurrers, what fort of women ſo to be called, N. 89. | 
9 he great advantage of it, N. 93. The moſt natural relief in our af- 
- Unions, 163. , ee %%%. 5 . 
Dick Craſtin challengeth Tem Tulip, N. 91 Ee Son aps 
Diſappointments in love, the moſt cult to be conquered of any other, N. 163. 
Diſſenters, their canting way of reading, N. 1477. 


5 
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Iflimulation, the perpetual inconvenience of it, N. 103. BS 8 
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| Duellng, a A again it, Number $4, Pharamond's ediRt againſt Wb 
Duration, the idea of; it hom obtained according to Mr. Locke Di 
e may emaäig dit notions of: 4 lame a ane 


. 
Eu; CATION: an ill 0 Shred i. in th rn our 4 . T. 57. | 
Eminent men, the tax paid by them to the public, 12 8 5 

Engliſhmen, the peculiar bleſſing of Win. born one, N. 13 5. The SpeRtator 8s 
ſpeculations upon the Engliſm tongue, 1 id. Engliſn not aaa ene 
ibid. and 148. The Engliſh tongue adulterated, 165. 

Epaminondas, his boncurable death, N. 133. 0 8 

Ephraim, the Quaker, the Spectator s fellow. traveller i in a F N. 133. | 
His reproof 15 a recruiting- officer in the ſame coach, ibid. and advice, to him 
at their parting, ibid. 


Equanimity; without it we ean have no true tafte of life, N. 143. . 5 5 
Equeſtrian order of ladies, N. 104. It's origin, ibid. _ „„ 
Errors and prepoſſeſſions W to be avoided; N. 117. . 


Eternity, a proſpect of it, N. 159, 255 = 1 
— bis birdie with i. weir N N. *% 6 
Eucratia, her character, N. 144. 3 | Tx | 
Eudoſia, her character, N. 144. 

Eudoxus and Leontine, their ſtendhip a a education of their children, v. 123. 


Exerciſe, the great benefit ane eee e exerciſe, N. 1 116. 


FALSHOOD: in man, 2. nant dns to ws gilt. fer, N. 1 . 27 
Families: the ill meaſures tken I pe! ep in the; education Lo heir 
younger ſons, N. 18. 
1 the exerciſe of it, N. 102. | Fa 
Faſhion: men of faſhion, who, N. 152. 8 of 
Fauſtina the Empreſs; her notions of a prtey gentleman, v. 128, e 
Female virtues, which the moſt ſhining;' N. DP Fo 7 e e 2 
Flavia, her mother's rival, N. 217 „„ 8 5 
Flutter of the fan, the variety of motions in it, N. a e 
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Freeport, Sir Andrew, his moderation in point of penn v. 126. #95865 
r the m_— of ory; N. _ he 5 | | 


SAMING, the folly of it, N. 92. 
.Glory, che love of it, N. 139. In what egen it in, a. 
E what operly a great one, N. 1 1 "Sp 1 
Gentry of Eng 925 — ſpeaking, debt, N. __ Nett Ei ag 64! 
Geography, of a jet ſettled, N. 238. ae 84 25 
Gigslers in church, reproved, N. 158. x i 
Giplies: an adventure Fn Sir Roger, the e auen be bie, N. 2 130. 
Glaphyra, her ſtory out of Joſephus, N. 120. | 
Goad-breeding, the great 0 0 chat has happened in that article, N. 219. 
Good - humour, the 3 it, N . 100. 1 „ : The . 
Good nature more agreeable in converſation, than wit, N. 2692...  neveſity y of 
Ait, ibid. — — born with 1 us, ibid. 3 4 | Kd 
Grandmother: Sir Roger de-Coverley's great, great, great gran ndmother's 8 receipt 
for an haſty-· pudding and a white. pot, N. 109. 
Great men, the tax paid by thenr tb the e 5 2 : 95 known dll 
ne years after their —— Wat 2 | 
Fa 


H. 
Hs OME peo people gmerally ban, v. 4 The Speirs yin of, 


ſome handſome ladies, ibid. : 
Harry Ferſett and his lady, their-way of living, N ein 
_ Hates ys a man 5 not to 255 even his enemies, N. 223. E ee gt 
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med. gg, the mog rad) thing in-naturs, Nuimber 98. Panfu ffn high in 


the 14th century, ibid. With what ſucceſs-attacked by a monk of that age, ibid, 
eee, . OP ag OO 
Heirs and elder brothers frequently ſpoiled in their education, N. 123. 
Hiſtorian in converſation, who, N. 16. 
Honeycomb, Will, his knowledge of mankind, N. 105. His letter to the Spefta- . 
tor, 131. His notion of a man of wit, 151. His boaſts, ibid. His artifice, 156. 
Honour, wherein commendable, N. 99. And when to be exploded, ibiuu. 
Hunting, the uſe of it, N. 116. | FOE err ff LS 
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CHNEUMON, a great deſtroyer of crocodiles eggs, N. 125. 
1 Idols: coffee · houſe ok, A * ̃ — 
Immortality of the ſou], arguments in proof of it, N. 1117. LP 

Impertinents, ſeveral forts of them deſcribed, N. 148 and 168. EY 
Indigo the merchant, a man of prodigious intelligence, N. 333. 

Indiſpoſition; a man under any, whether real or imaginary, ought not to be ad- 

_ © mitted into company, N. 143z j 3 FT | 

Indolence; what, N. 100. 1 | 2 
Inſtinct, the power of it in brutes, N. 120. BD 

Irreſolution, from whence arifing, N. 157. | 

Iras's fear of poverty, and effects of it, N. 114. 

. , 775 43 4 K. - 
| KENNET, Dr. his account of the country wakes, N. 16z, 


n 


* 


Knowledge, the purſuits of it unf, ut not tedious, N. 94. The only | 


means to extend life beyond it's. natural dimenſions, ibid. 


ATR L000 .. 8 I. 1 | | & 

'ABOUR; bodily labour of two kinds, N. 113. 
| Laertes, his character in diſtinction from that of Irus, N. 114. 
Lancaſhire Witches, a comedy, cenſured, N. 1iu·114x4x4. 
Language, the Engliſh, much adulterated during the war, N. 165. 

Leontine and Endoxus, their great friendſhip and advantages, N. 123.1 

Letters te the Spectator. From Roſalinda, with a deſire to be admitted into the 
Ugly Club, N. 87; from T. T. complaining of the idols in coffee-houſes, ibid. 


from Philo-Britannicus on the corruption of ſervants, 88; from Sam Hopewell. 


89; from Leonora, reminding the Spectator of the catalogue, gz; from B. D. 
6 concerning real ſorrow, 95; from Annabella, recommending the Biſhop of 
Cambray's education of a daughter, ibid. from Tom Truſty, a ſervant, con- 


caining an account, of his life and ſervices,” 96 ; from the maſter of the fan 


exerciſe, 102; from againſt the equeſtrian order of ladies, 104; from Will 

Wimble to Sir Roger de Coverley, with a jack, 108; to the Spe&ator from 

; —— complaining of the new petticoat, 127; from a lawyer on the circuit, 
; with an account of the progreſs of the faſhions in the country, 1293 from Wilt. 
| Honeycomb, 131; from George Truſty, thanking the Spectator for the great 


fires his daughter may learn the exerciſe of the fan, ibid. from a profeſſed liar, 
136; from Ralph Valet, the faithful ſervant of a perverſe maſter, 137; from 


_ _ complaining of her lover's, conduct, 140; ffom R. P. concerning the corrups- 
- taſte of the age, and the reaſons of it, ibid. from Betty Samter about a wager, ibid. 
from Parthenope, who is angry with the SpeRator for meddling with the ladies 
_ | p*tticoats, ibid. from —= upon drinking, ibid. from Rachel Baſto, concerning 
female gameſters, ibid. Parthenia, ibid. from containing a reflection 


ing of the falſe notion of gallantry in love, with ſome letters from her huſband 
to her, 142; from 


I 


benefit he has received from his works, 134;; from William Wiſeacre, who de. 


Patience Giddy, the next thing to a lady's woman, ibid. from Eydia Novell, 
n acome dy called The Lancaſhire Witches, 1413 from Andromache, complain- 
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- low Nuh, 148;” fromthe ſame to a dumb viſitant, ibid. tothe SpeAator from 
Silvia, a widow,defiring his advice in the choice of a huſband, 2493 the SpeRator's 
- anſwer, ibid. to the Spectator, from Simon Honeycomb, , giving an account of 
his modeſty, impudence, and marriage, 1543 from an idol that keeps à coffee- 
'- ___- houſe, x55; from a beautiful milliner, complaining of her cuſtomers, ibid. 
from ———— with a reproof to the Spectator, 158; from concerning 7 
* 4 Sg the ladies viſitants, ibid. from complaining of the behaviour of perſons 
5 obs in church, ibid. from a woman's man, ibid. from with aldeſcription 
' of a country wake, 161; from Leonora, who had juſt leſt her lover, 263; from 
a young officer to his father, 165; to the Spectator from a caſtle- builder, 167; 
from concerning the tyranny of ſchool-maſters, 168 from I. S. a 
ſchool - boy at Nacnmenl, ibid. from enen We 280 
4 from Iſaac Hedgeditch, a 'poacher, ibid. 1 255 
Lewis of France, compared with the Czar of Muſcovy, N. 139. 
Lye given, a great violation of the point of honour, N. gg. = WS 
Ife; in what manner our lives are ſp nt, according to Seneca, N. 93. 7 +7 3 is 
not real but hen chearful, 143. In what manner to be regulated, ibid. How 
- to have a right enjoyment of it, ibid. A ſurvey of it in a viſion, 159. 
Love, a paſſion never well. cured, N. 118. Natural love in brutes more nun 
than in reaſonable creatures, 120. The gallantry i it on ee ill foot, 142. 
Love has mn to do with _ 149. 3 | 


| , . 
- MACBETH, the j ;ncantations in that aun vindicated, N. Ht, 751 > a” 
. Mahometans, a cuſtom among them, N. 85. e . 
E. among the birds have only voices, N. 128. ; 
. 3 Man, arable; in his temper, N. 162. 
bt Marlborough, John Duke of, took the French lines without bloodthed, x. 139. 
I}  Magriage-life, always a vexatious or happy cn, N. 149. 
| 11 Maſter, a good one, a prince in his n . 107. 5 e wan bone 
1 ill maſters, 137. 
i 1- 5 5 Merah, her character, N. 144. f f | 
+ Mirzah, the viſions of, N. 159. | 
= Mode; a ſtanding wiode: of Fre recommended, N. 129. 
3 Modeſty in men no ways acceptable to ladies, N. 2 54. 
3 | Mourning: the wn of true mourning generally wide dees, N. L 1 


N. 5 Os : | A 
IGRANILLA, a party lady, forced to CLIVE on the wrong fide, N. 81, 
No | Nutmeg of ba? ane af; the Perſian Emperor's. mo N. 68. 285 
: 0. 5 : 


= oO» 8 eVRITY, the only defence againſt MEI? N. 101. 
| ö Oeconomy, wherein compared to en © 10 174% 


: * 


N 1 e ee hey . 144. . ; 55 5 J 5 
we 8 PAMPHILIO, 11550 maſter, N. 127.7 VVV 
$ Parties : an inftance of the Malice of parties, N. 125. "The en effects 


1 _ _- of a furious party-ſpirit, ibid. Tt carrupts both our morals and n ibid. 
MW and reigns more in the country than towns 126. Fury, patches, Me, ; ar 


A : $0 Þ 


1 Pericles, kis advice to the women, 'N. 3 bh 1 
* « AY ſians, their inſtitution of How youth, N. 99. 

etticoal, a complaint againſt the hoo petticoat, * e 5 d 
| po it, ibid. OTE an ae SI ; Y ” 0 


| | To \ ſeribblers reproved, 125, 5 
| — . 4 Paſſions of the fan, a treatiſe for the uſe of the author's 3 N. 102. | 125 
4 Th 1 *" who ſo to be reputed, N. 1⁰ 3˙ The hook, pripot n PR . e 5 
| F 1 Idid. 


P haxamond, 


> 
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Fharamond, | fome' account of him 5 . fayourite, Number $4. His edict '." 
. againſt duels, 97. a ii 
. * Phocion, his behaviour at his . N. 133. | „ 
Phyſiognomy, every man in ſome degree maſter of that art, N. $6. - 4 
Fact: and Sonny! more conteſted n women of an inferior rank than ladies e 
; of quality, 119 3 
| Plato, his 4 58 of the ſoul, N. go. Wherein, according to him and his fol- 
-lowers, the puniſhment of a voluptuous man conſiſts, ibid. 
Pleaſure, when our chief purſuit, diſappoints itſelf, N. 151. The deeifuloes | 
ol pleaſure, ibid. 1 : Þ 
Pontignan, - Monſieur, his adventure with two women, N. 90. e : | 
Poſterity, it's privilege, N. 101. | 
Poverty inconveniencies and mortifications uſually attending i it, N. I 50. + ; 
| Prefucice, the prevalency of it, N. 101. | pn 
'* Procraſtination, from whence proceeding, N. 151. e 
Providence, demonſtrative arguments for it, N. 120. | 
Puniſhments in ſchools diſapproved, N. 157. 


| R. | 
ITE ON, kit be found 3 in brutes, N. 120. 
| Riding, a healthy exerciſe, N. 115. 5 1 | RS.” | 
Rival Mother, the firſt part of her hiſtory, N. 91. > 
Roman and Sabine ladies, their example recommended to the Britiſh, N. 81. | 1 
J Roſalinda, A famous whig g partizan, ber migfortune, N, N ; - ot 
| 8. | „ ͤ 
gCHOOLMASTER, the; ignorance and dk ng of the genic of _— 
them, N. 157, 168. ; ; 
Scipio, his judgment of Marius when a boy, v. 157. ; | 
| Sentry, his account of a ſoldier's life, N. 152. | | ] 
3 Servants, the general corruption of their manners, N. 88. Aſſume their Ts 2 | ; 
teitle, ibid. Some good among the many bad ones, 96. Influenced by the ex I 
' ample of their ſuperiors, ibid. and 107. The great merit of ſome ſervants in | 
all ages, 107. Fhe hard condition of many ſervants, 132. 5 ; 1 | 
Shakeſpeare, wherein inimitable, N. 141. 5 oe | 


Sincerity, the great want of it in converſation, N. 103. , neo 
| Sloven, a character affected by ſome, and for what reaſons YN. I 438. Is EY and | 
antiquity of it, ibid. - _ hep f - i. F 

Snuff-box, the exerciſe of i it, where taught, N . 133. f | 
| Socrates, his behaviour at his execution, N. 133. His ſpeech to his judges 146 | 
| Soldiers, when men of ſenſe, of an agreeable converſation, N. 152. | 
| Sorrow, the outward ſigns of it very fallacious, N. 95. : | EY : 
Soul, the immortality of jt evidenced from ſeveral proofs, N. Ws. 8 {3 

|  $peRator, his inquiſitive temper, N, $5. His account of himſelf and his works © 2 
to be written three hundred years hence, 101. His great modeſty, ibid. He | | 
accompanies Sir Roger de Coverley into the country, 106. His exerciſe when 4 
R. 115. He goes with Sir Roger a hunting, 146. and to the aſſizes, 122, Is 

is adventure with a crew of gipſies, 130. The ſeveral opinions of him in the: | 
country, 131. His return to London, and fellow- travellers in the ſage-coach, — 
132. His ſoliloquy upon the ſudden and unexpected N a N 133. \ | 
Spirits, the appearance of them not fabulous, N. 110. F 
Squeezing the hand, by whom firſt uſed in making love, N. 259. N "34 
| en their ridiculous punctuality, N. 2333. 


To. . br FS _ „ | 
Tag. corrupt, of the: age, to What attributed, N. 140. fy KEN K ww 1 
| Tears, not always the ſign of true ſorrow, N. 4 I en  TOITE TP IO . 


Theodoſius and Conlon, their adventures, N. 1 | Es m4 
8 Fur our ill uſe of it, N. 93, The Spectator's dinAion how to ſpend i, ibid. 8 TN 
0M 9 a quarrelſore fellow, N, 134 by, 
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good-natured tured, N. 32. 
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Af ALETUDINARIANS . 160; Not eee 


into company, but on conditions, 143. 35 
Vapours in women, to what to be aſcribed, N. 115. 


Varlas, his chearſulneſs and good humour make him ker ee, v. 5 


; View il, "his beautiful allegories founded on the Platonic philoſophy, N. 90. 
— the exerciſe of it recommended, N. 93. It's influence, ibid, Ir s ber 


relation to decency, 104. 


Volumes; the advantage an author receives of piblicking his + Works in in wlad 


rather than in ſingle pieces, N. 124. 
Uranius, his great compoſure * 5 N. 143. 


W. 
WIAOSERING difputants b N. 14. 


White, Moll, a fiotorious witch, N. 117. 1 a 
Widow, (the) her manner of captivating Sir Roger de Corley, N. 173. Her 
behaviour at the trial of her cauſe, ibi 


ibid. whom ſhe helped to ſome tänſy in the eye of all the country, ibid | 
has been the death of ſeveral foxes, 115. Sir Roger's opinion of her, that ſhe 
either deſigns to marry, or ſhe does not, 118. 

William and Betty, a ſhort account of their amours, N. 118. 

Wimble, Will, his letter to Sir Roger de Coverley, N. 108. His 8 id. 
His converſation with the Spectator, ibid. a man of ceremony, 119. thinks 
the Spectator a fanatic, 126. and fears he has killed a man, 1 7 0 

Wine, not proper to be drunk by every one that can ſwallow, N. 140. 

Women, the Engliſh, excel all other nations in beauty, N. 81. Signs of their 

improvement under the Spectator s hand, 92. The real commendation of a 


woman, what, 95s ana and” 104. Their pains in all ages to adorn the outſide of 
their heads, 98. 1 in their nature than men, 128. Not pleaſed with | 


modeſty in men, 154. Their ambition, 156. 
| Woman's man deſcribed, N. 156. His neceſſary qualifications, is. i 
World, the prefent, a nurſery for the next, N. 111. 


VOLUME THz THIRD. 5 , wi ; 
Arsen 2 act in love, Number Ng How to be made ah, 
ibid 


Abſtinence, the demeter of ib N. 195. e 5 255 

Accompts, their great uſefulneſs, N. 174. I 

Acoſta, his anſwer to Limboreh touching the multipl] city of ceremonies in the | 
Jewiſh religion, N. 213. , 

Action, a threefold diviſion of our actions, N. 213. No ents e to be 
made of them, 174. 

Admiration, one of the molt pleaſi ing paſſions, N. 237. 

Adverſity, no evil in itſelf, N. 237. 


| At from Mr. Sly the baberdaſher, N., 187. About the lottery- ticket | 


191. 


Aubin by hob to be menured, N . 458. Many times as kurtfull to . 


A 


* 8 


Her artifices and beauty, ibid. Too 
deſperate a ſcholar for a country gentleman, ibid. Her e of Sir (Roger, 
* 


* * 
; 


e are . thee” peop Ie; Number 200. Mo BAY ſubject to it, 
219, 224+ Of uſe when rightly Greed, 51 > Jas 
Annihilation, by whom Negred N. 220. The moſt abject of wiſhes, ibid. 
Apes, what women ſo called, and deſcribed, N. 244. 
Apollo's 5 on the top of Leucate, by whom AE and: for what e 
; poſe, 223. 
| Apothecary, his employment, N. 295. OE hp or 
S 5 
ment, rules for the management of one, N. 197. dad Bestes 
- what, 239. Socrates his way of arguing, ibid. In what manner nag * 
ca. ri communities, ibid. Bs 
Argus, his qualifications and employments under Juno, N. 2 | 
Ariſtænetus his letters, ſome account of them, N. 238. 
_ Ariſtotle, the inventor of ſyllogiſm, N. 239. 
en, [oth 825 N. 185. and bigots, ibid. Their opinions ee. . 
et ibi 


4 | Ig | ; 
BAWDY- "HOUSES frequented by vit men, not out er wantoancls bet 
| ſtratagem, N. 190. 
Beggars, Sir Andrew Freeport's opinion of them, N. 232. 
Boilleau cenſured, and for what, N. 209. 
"I the adventure of a butt on the water, N. „ 2 
: 171 WE $ 41 * a : 6 c. . | | Fg 
Carnes 2 485 f in the place of reaſon, N. 1 3 
Caſtilian. The ſtory of a Caſtilian huſband and his wife, N. 1. . 
Charles the Great, his behaxiour to his ſecretary, who had debauched bis — 
| N. 181. 
Children, the unnaturalneſs in mothins of making them fuck a e, 8 he 
N. 246. 
. Chineſe, the puniſhment among them for parricide, N. 189. 
Chriſtian religion, the clear proof of i it's articles, and excellency of it"s dorines, 
N. Js, 2290 
Club. The She Romp Club, N. a. Methods obſerved TOY that ls ibid. 
Club- law, a convincing argument, N. 239. 


Coffee-houſe diſputes, N. 97. 5 ; Y os 


Comfort, what, and where found, N. 196. | . 
_Conqueſts, the vanity of them, N. 10. of, Fa 
; Conftapey in ſufferings, the excellency of it, N. 237. | 

\ Cordeliers, their ſtory of St. Francis their founder, N. 245. 
Cornaro, Lewis, a remarkable inſtanceof the benefit of temperance, N. 195. 5 
Coverley, Sir Roger de, a diſpute between Bin: and Sir Andrew wh 1 89 N. 1 5 
Cowards naturally impudent, N. 231. | 

Credulity in women infamous, N. 190. | Wo 

Cries of London require ſome re e e C 
Cunning, the accompliſhment of whom, N 5 5 
Carioſity, one of the "(rongeſ and moſt laſting Me our a ite. N. 47. 5 


4 


— 


Cynzas, Taha" > —_ miniſter, bis bench n + to that . 130 ; 


Die 


D=EBavcner, bs pleatre is that of Sr N. 199. 
8 Dedications, the abſurdity of them in general, N. 188. 
Devotion: a man is diſtinguiſned from brutes by devotion more. * 


reaſon, N. 201. The errors into which it often leads us, ibid. The by: | 


tions the moſt refined among the e 8 had 1 as 207.  Socrateg's1 model * 
devotions, ibid. 4 1 . * 


Diſcontent, to what often owing, N. 9 N N 
2 3 of Providence, N . 22 25. . Piingrites from cunning, 
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638 INDEX. 
i DiſtinRion, the defire of it implanted i in our nature, and why, — 


8 FDUCATION, the . be one, 1 218. 


Eſtates generally purchaſed by the ſlower part of a N. 222. 


Doctor in Moorfields, his contrivance, N. 193 
Dorigny, Monſieur, his piece of the Transfiguration excellent inir 's kind, N. 6. 


Drinking, a rule preſcribed for it, N. 195. has ae. Þ\ 
* Wenn of a man that wry to break, N. 174. 1 ; e 
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firlt thing to be taken care of in education, 224. 


7 Eginhart, ſecretary to Charles the Great, his adventure and marriage with that 


' Emperor's daughter, N. 181. 


OY 


Enthuſiaſin, the miſery of it, N. 201. e 5 197 DK 
Epictetus, his alluſion on human life, N. . JV 
Epitaph of a charitable man, N. 177. „ „ dota 
Eraſmus inſulted by a pareęl of Trojans, N. 239. e e e 


Eugenius, appropriates a tenth part of his eſtate to charitable uſes, N. 177. 

St. Evremont, his endeavours to palliate the Roman tupertations, N. 213. 
Exerciſe, the moſt effectual phyſic, N. 195. 
Expences, oftener proportioned to our expeRations than n poſſeſſions; N. 291% 
2 855 a diſſertation on them, N. 250. 
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| PAR L E: of the 3 b N. 183. Fable of Pleaſure Sat Pain, ibid, | 


Face, a good one a letter of recommendation, N. 221. 
Fame divided into three different ſpecies, N. 218. a "© 
Faſhion : a ſociety propoſed to be erected for the inſpeRtion of anden, x. 75. 
Feaſts : the gluttony of our modern feaſts, N. 1965. . a 
Female literature in want of a regulation, N. 242. | "+Te 
Female oratory, the excellenoy Kis N. 247. lenders bee 
Foible, Sir Jeoffry, a kind keeper, N. 190. | | | ; 25 > 
Forehead, eſteemed an organ of ſpeech, N. 237 1 
F reeport, Sir Andrew, his defence of merchants, N. 3 | Divides his time be- 

twixt his buſineſs and . 232. His N of beggars, ibid. 


i 3 4.5 * G i N J * 
% , * ; 


ERMANICUS, his taſte of true glory, N, 79 5 
Giving and forgiving, two different things, N. 189. redn d 
Glory, how to be preſerved, N. 172, 218. BEE 980 


As * 


We 


Good. nature, a moral virtue, N. 277, An endleſs Sa 5 Gods 
nature and chearfulneſs, the two great ornaments of. n 3 
Greeks, a cuſtom practiſed by them, e e e einn 
Greeks and Trojans, who ſo called, N %% „„ 2 ob oof e eee 
ee a grinning prize, N. 137. throne en bebe 
A. "7 #5 14 bY * 3 . ? "p42 44% I 

F 3; 1 3 

H ITS, e arifing Nein di ferent, 1 N. 197. 1 * 


Hardneſs of heart in parents towards their children. moſt ATR * ny 
Henpeck d: the henpeck d huſband deſcnbed, N. . 


Herod and Mariamne, their ſtory from Joſephus, N. 1715 e Of 
| Ueteroptic, who ſo to be called, N. 250, „ 
Honours in this world under no regulation, N. 19. tort nem er 
Hopes and fears neceſſary paſſions, N. 4. « N ne ethatT- MI 
Huſbands, an ill cuſtom among them, 178. 1 5 | ee e eee 
N the honour _ ny done by it to lin 14. 165 Machete 
2 5 : CE B71 912 
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Seiebels;: who fo called, % % 8 9 
I. nature an imitator of zeal, N. 288. e 
Jilts deſcribed, N. 287. ; 3 ws \ _ 
Amma the daughier of Charles the Great, her ſtory, N. 188. ; 
Immortality of the ſoul, the benefits ariſing from a cantemplation of it, N. 2120. I 
Impudence recommended by ſome as good- breeding, N. 2.34. | 
Infidelity, another term c - ie 
Inquiſitive tempers expoſed, N. 888. 
"Intereſt often a promoter of perſecution, N. 2833. FR 
Jupiter Ammon, an anſwer of his oracle. to the Athenians, N. 207. 


| KITT, a famous town- girl, N. 187. 8 „ bf 


LV CEDZEMONTIANS, their delicacies in their ſenſe of glory, N. 188. 
A form of prayer uſed by them, 207% . 
Lapirius, his great generoſity, N. 248. | 
Latin of great uſe in a country auditory, N. 221 © © © | 
Laughter a counterpoiſe to the ſpleen, N. 249. What ſort of perſons the moſt 
| =" xg pliſhed to raiſe it, ibid. A. poetical figure of Laughter out of Milton, 
F ibid. bh Fo. ; STEP a ; a5 FEES f p 
Letters to the Spectator. From —, with a complaint againfta Jezebel, N. 175. 
, From , who had been nonpluſſed by a Butt, ibid. From Jack Modiſh of 
Exeter, about faſhions, ibid. From Nathaniel Henrooſt, a henpeck d huſ- 
band, 196. From C linda about jealouſy, 178. From Martha Houſewife to 
| = + her huſband, ibid. To the SpeQator from ——,'with an account of a whiſt- _ 
9253 lng-match at the Bath, 179. From Philarithmus, diſplaying the vanity of 
Tewis XIV's conqueſts, 180. From — who had married herſelf without 
her father's conſent, 181. From Alice Threadnecdle againſt wenching, 182. 
From —— in theround- houſe, ibid. From concerning Nicholas Hart, | 
the annual ſleeper, 184. From Charles Yellow agaiult jilts, 187. Froma - 0 
ntleman to a lady, to whom he had. formerly been a, lover, and by whom he 
ad been highly commended, 188. From a father to his fon; 189. To the 
. - SpeCtator, from Rebecca Nettletop, a town-lady, 100. From Eve Afterday, 
"who defires to be kept by the SpeRator, ibid. From a'bawdy-houſe inhabi- ; 
| tant complaining of ſome of their viſitors, ibid. From George Gofling, about 9 
g4ticket in the lottery, 191. A letter of conſolation to a young gentleman who be 
3 | | has lately loſt his father, ibid. To the Spectator, from a huſband complain- 
ing of an heedleſs wife, 194. From —— complaining of a fantaſtical friend, 
ibid. From J. B. with advice to the SpeStator, 196. From Biddy Love'els, - *. 
ho is enamoured with two young gentlemen at once, ibid. From Statira to : 
the Spectator, with one to Oroondates, 199. From Suſan Civil, a ſervant to 
— another lady, deſiring the Spectator's remarks upon voluntary counſellors, 202, - | 
From Thomas Smoky, ſervant to a paſſionate maſter, ibid. From a baſtard, Wi. 1 
complaining of his condition as ſuch, 203. From Belinda to the Sothades, 204. N 
From J. D. to his coquette miſtreſs, bid. From a lady to a gentleman, con- 
feſſing her love, N. 204. From angry Phillisto her lover, ibid. From a lady 
to ber huſband, an othcer in Spain, ibid. To the Spectator from Belinda, 
3 of a female ſeducer, 205. From a country clergyman againſt an 
affected ſinging af the pſalms in church, ibid. From Robin Goodfellow, con- 
taining the correction of an errata in Sir William Temple's rule e 
1 


ibid. From Mary Meapwell about viſiting, 208. From a ſho ri 
thanks to the emo} Ii ibid. From a 1 with an hue and ee ia 7 
miſtreſs's heart, ibid. ner. D. coneerning the immortality of the ſoul, | 
278390. From Meliffz, who has a drone to her huſband, 211. From Barnaby 
Brittle, whoſe wife is a filly, ibid. From Joſiah Heripeck, who is married io 
© _, ,,Agrimalkin, ibid. From Martha Tempeſt, complaining of ber witty huſband, 
wid. From Anthony Freeman the henpecked, 232. FFoin Tom Meggot, 1 
| |, the 7 an account of the ſucceſs of Mr, Freeman's lecture, 216. 
| - eromKittyTermagant, giving an account of the Romps-tlub,az7, From . 5 
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640 e ene 
ceomplaining of his indelicate miſtreſs, Number 217. From Suſannah Froſt, an 
old maid, ibid. From A. B. a parſon's wife, ibid. From Henrietta to her un - 


acious lover, 220. To the Spectator from - on falſe wit, ibid. From 
D. concerning ſalutation, ibid. From , enquiring the reaſon-why 


men of parts are not the beſt managers, 222. From Æſculapius about the 


on education, 230. From 


lover's leap, 2275. From Athenais and Davyth ap Shenkyn on the ſame ſub- 
jekt, bil. From W. B. the projector of the prich-pipe, 228. From 
on the awe which attends ſome ſpeakers. in 
public aſſemblies, 231. From Philonous on free-thinkers, 234. From —— 
on marriage, and the huſband's conduct to his wife, 236. From Triſtifſa, 
whois married to a fool, ibid. From T. S. complaining of ſome people's be- 
haviour in divine ſervice, ibid. From —— with a letter tranflated from Ari. 
ſtænetus, 238. From a citizen in praiſe of his benefactor, 240. From Ruſtic 
Sprightly, a country gentleman, complaining of a faſhion introduced in the 
country by a courtier newly arrived, ibid. From Charles Eaſy, reflecting on 
the behaviour of a ſort of beau at Philaſter, ibid. From Aſteria on the abſence 
of lovers, 241. From Rebecca Ridinghood, complaining of an ill-bred fel- 
lo- traveller, 242. From —— on a poor weaver in Spitalfields, ibid. From 
Abraham Thrifty, guardian to two learned nieces, ibid. From — on 
Raphael's cartons, 244. From Conſtantia Field, on the ninth ſpecies of 
- women called apes, ibid. From Timothy Doodle, a great lover of blind- 
man's buff, 245. From-J. B. on the ſeveral ways of conſolation made uſe of 
by abſent lovers, ibid. From Troilus, a declared enemv to the Greek, ibid. 
: From — on the nurſing of children, 246. Frem T. B. being a diſſertation 
on the eye, 250. From Abraham Spy, on a new invention of perſpective - 
glaſſes for the uſe of ſtarers, ibid. 8 . „ 
overs of great men, animadverted upon, N. 193. 
Levity of women, the effe&s of it, N. 212. 


- 


Lie: ſeveral ſorts of lies, N. 234. 


Logic of kings, what, N. 239. 


Life, to what compared in the Scriptures, and by the heathen philoſophers, N. 


219. The preſent life a ſtate of probation, 237. 


Lottery, ſome diſcourſe on it, N. 19. 85 
Love: the tranſport of a virtuous love, N. 19d 40e. 5 
Lover's leap, where ſituated, N. 22 5. Aneffectual cure for love, 227. A ſhort 
hiſtory of it, 233. o | ; 
Luxury: the luxury of our modern meals, N. 195. 
oe: 


* 


MAxvor to, his charafter, N. = 38. 


Maple, Will, an impudent libertine, N. 23. 8 | 
Man, the merrieſt ſpecies of the creation, N. 249. The mercenary practice of 
men in the choice of wives, 196. Þ 2s ger 13 2 3 
Merchants, of great benefit to the public, N. 174. 

Mill, to make verſes, N. 220. : | | 
Mirth in a man ought always to be accidental, N. 299. 
Modeſty and ſelf-denial frequently attended with unexpected bleſſings, N. 206. 
Modeſty the contrary of ambition, ibid. A due proportion of modeſty requi-. 
tte to an orator, 231. The excellency of modeſty, ibid. Vicious modeſty, 
what, ibid. Misfortunes to whichthe modeſt and innocent are often expoſed, 224. 
Mothers juſtly reproved for not nurſing their own children, N. 2456. 
Motto, the effects of an handſome one, N. 2227. VE 


Much cry, but little wool, to whom applied, N. 241. 


NICHOEAS Hart, the annual ſleeper, N. xg, 
+* Nurſes: the frequent inconveniencies of Fired nurſes, N. 246, - 


8 Orp LENCE of children to their parents the baſis of all government, 


N. 189. g 1 33 15 8 1 
Opportunities to be carefully avoided by the fair-ſex, N. 19392. 
Order neceſtary to be kept up in the world, N. 199. 
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P. 
PARENTS 8 beben) fond of their own children, Niners 192 


Paſfions: the various operations of the paſſions, N. 215. 1 he eva diſ. 
orders bred by our paſſions when not . ee by virtue, ibid. It is not fo 
much the buſineſs of religion to extinguiſh, as to regulate our paſſions, 224. 
Patrons and clients, a diſcourſe on them, N. 214. Werthy patrons com 

to guardian angels, ibid. | 
People, the only riches of a country, N. 200. 
Perſians, their notion of parricide, N. 189. | 
Philoſophers, why longer-lived than other men, N. 195. 
Phocion, his notion of popular applauſe, N. 188. 
Phyſic, the ſabſtitute of exerciſe or tem ce, N. 195. 
Pictures, witty, what pieces ſo called, 244. . 
Piety an ornament to human nature, N. 201. 
Pitch- pipe, the invention and uſe of it, N. 228. 
Plato, his account of Socrates's behaviour the morning 8 to die, N. 183. 


Pleaders, few of them tolerable company, N. 197. 

Pleaſure and Pain, a marriage propoſed between them denen N. 183, 
Poll, a way of arguing, N. 239. 

Popular applauſe, the vanity pr Fit, N. 188. 

Praiſe, a generous mind the moſt ſenſible of it, N. 233. 


Pride: a man crazed with pride a mortifying fight, * 201. 
Procureſs, her trade, N. 203. 

Prodicus, the firſt inventor of fables, N. 183. 

Proſperity, to what compared by Seneca, N. 237. 
Providence, not to be fathom ed by reaſon, N. 237. 


. 
QuaraTy, is 1 of fortune, body, ——_—_ Ns 2 85 
R. 
PDA, a Knott, fyll iſm, N. 239. | 
R Raphael's r upon the Spectator, N. 226, 244. 


Readers des by the 8 cg" into the Mercurial and Saturnine, N. 279. 
REY ecies of fame, N. 218. The ſtability of it, if well founded, ibid. 


Ridicule the talent of ungenerous pers, N. 249. The two 9 branches 
of ridicule in writing, ibid. : | 


GALAMANDERS, an order of ladies deſcribed, N. 198. 
> Sappho, an excellent poeteſs, N. 223. Dies for love of Phaon, ibid. Her 
hymn to Venus, ibid. A fragment of her's tranſlated into three different 
languages, 229. 
Satiriſts, beſt inſtru us in the manners of their reſpective times, N. 209. 
Schoolmen, their aſs-caſe, N. 191. How applied, ibid. 
Self. denial, the great foundation of civil virtue, N. 243. | 
Self-love tranſplanted, what, N. 192. | 
Sentry, his diſcourſe with a young wrangler in the law, N. x 97. 55 
Shows and diverſions lie properly within the province of the Spectator, N. 235. 
Simonides, his ſatire on women, N. 209. N 
Sly, the haberdaſher, his advertiſement to young, tradeſmen i in their laſt pare? | 
- apprenticeſhip, N. 187. 
Socrates, his notion of alice and pain, N. 183. The effect of his temperance, 
195. His inſtructions to his pupil Alcibiades in relation to a prayer, 207. K 
catechetical'method of arguing introduced firſt by him, cs, In | 


in cloquenee by a woman, 247. 


Sorites, what ſort of figure, N. 239. : 

Spectator, his artifice to engage his different readers, N The de 
given of him in his own preſence at a coffee · houſe 7 dans AL 8. 

Speech, the ſeveral organs of it, N,231. © 
Spy, the miſchief of one in a family, N..202, , 


* N 


| 642 . . Ex. | | 
State, future, the 1 virtuous ane enjoys in proſpe8t « and e contem- 

plation of it, Number 286. | : HAT] 
Stores of Providence, what, N. 248. 
Strife, the ſpirit of it; N. 197. 

Sun, the krit eye of conſequence, N. 250. 
5 Superiority redutel to the notion of * N. 219. To be founded only on 
merit and virtue, 22 | 
Superſtition, an error ariſing from a miſtaken devotion, — 201. Superſtition 

hath ſomeching in it deſtructive to religion, 213, 


N e 
"FT ALENTS ought. to be valued Re 3.9 as pa. are 5 . N. 77 5 
Taſte, corrupt, of the age, to what attributed, N. 208. 
Temperance the beſt preſervative of W N. 295. What kind of temperance 
the beſt. ibid. | 

Temple, Sir William, his rule for drinking; N. 196. 
Ten, called by the Platonic writers the nme, N. 221. 

Thinking aloud, what, N. 211. | 
Trade, trading and landed intereſt ever jarring, N. 174. 
Tradition of the Jews concerning Moſes, N. 237. 


oy 


— 


Tranſmigration, what, N. 211. 


Tru mnken, a great man in the upper-gallery in the rue, heut, N. 23 5. 


V. 
V IRT UE, the moſt reaſonable a genuine had of honour, N. 219. of A 

beautiful nature, M4. The great ornaments of 1 it, ibid. To 1 etteemel 

in a foe, ibid. | Rs AHF” 
W. 
WII STLING-Match deſeribed, . 
Wife, how much preferable to a miſtreſs, N. 199. 

Wiſe men and fools, the difference between them: N. 225. p 
Mit: the many artifices and modes of falſe wit, N. 220. 
Women: deluding women, their pradices expoſed, N. 182, Wann great 
: orators, 247. | . 


Yawni NG, « Cuiftira ganabel, N. 179. 


. FOURTH. 


| | V „ | 

ac ADEMY for polities, Number 305. The regulations of it, ec. ibid. | 

Admiration, ſhort-lived, N. 256. 

Age. A comfortable old age, the reward of a well ſpent youth, N. 260. 

Agreeable man, who, N. 280. 

5 Ambition, never ſatisfied, N. 256. The end of i it, 255. The effects of it in 
the mind, N. 256. Subjects us to many troubles, 257. The true "opt of 

2 Jaudable ambition, ibid. | 

Appetites the incumbrances of old age, N. 260. 

Ariſtotle, his definition of an entire action in an epie poem, N. 269. is ſenſe 
of the greatneſs of the action in a poem; his method of examining an epic poem, 

273. An obſerv 4050 of that critic's, ibid. One of the beſt logicizns in the 

World, 291. His diviſion of a poem, 297. Another of his en, ibid. 

Ils obſervation on the fable of an epic poem, 315. 1 8 

Art of eritieiſm, the Spectator's account of that poem, N. 2 53. 

Au diences, at preſent vojd of common ſenſe, N. 290. 
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Elizabeth, Queen, her medal on the defeat of the Spaniſh e d N. 293. 
Emilia, an excellent woman, her character, N. 302. - 
Envy; the abhorrence of envy, a certain note of a great mind, N. 2635 
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Fortune often unjuſtly complained of, N. 282. To be controlled by. mit : 


but infinite wiſdom, N. 293. 


' | fartune-hunters, ibid. 
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| 1 _ ſets of the eye, N. 252. From Barbara Crabtree, to know if ſhe may not 
Y make uſe ofa cudgel on her ſot of a huſband, ibid. From a lawyer whoſe wife 
is a great orator, ibid. From Lydia to Harriot, à lady newly married, 254. 
| Harriot's anſwer, ibid. To the SpeQator, from a gentleman in love with a 
| beauty without fortune, ibid. From Ralph Crotchet for a Theatre of Eaſe to 
ll be erected, 258. From Mr. Clayton, &c. ibid. From Jack Afterday, an 
H old bachelor, who is grown dead to all other pleaſures but that of being worth 
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minta on the arrival of a Mademoiſelle completely dreſſed from Paris, 277. 
From Betty Croſs· ſtitch the owner of Mademoiſelle, ibid. From a ſhop-keeper 
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church with greens, 282. From the clerk in his own juſtification, 284. 
From —— concerning falſe delicacy, 286. From Philobrune of Cambridge, 
' irquiring which is the moſt beautiful, a fair or a brown complexion, ibid. 
_ From Melainia on male jilts, 288. From Peter Motteux, who from an author 
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in a new tragedy called the Diſtreſt Mother, 290. From Sophia, to know if 
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Man. Men differ from 


N. 264. Their corruption in general, ibid. 


Marriage. Thoſe marriages the moſt happy, that are & Wag by a long courts - 1 \ 


_ ſhip, N. 261. Unhappy ones, from whence proceeding, N. 268. 
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|: Pedants, in breeding, as well as learning, 286. n 
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L Pin-money condemned, N.255. 3 
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Schoolmaſters, the eee undiſcerning of the Sen lityuf dem, N. 323 
Scornful Lady, the er s obſervations at that play, N. 270. 
Sherlock, Dr. the reaſon his difcourſe of death hath been ſo much peruſed, N. 289. 
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